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PREFACE   TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


During  the  last  few  years  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened, 

and  the  West  of  England  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many, 

who  had  previously  neglected  the  scenes  of  interest,  and  the 

spots  of  beauty,  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  island. 

-  The  rugged  granite  range  of  Dartmoor,  rich  with  the  golden 

furze ;  the  moorlands  of  Cornwall,  with  their  mighty  Tors  and 

[      giant  boulders  fringed  with  ferns  and  framed  in  masses  of 

!       purple  heath;  the  stern  coasts,  washed  by  an  emerald  sea, 

J       quaint  with  rocks  carved  into  grotesque  forms  by  the  beating 

of  waves  and  winds,  spread  with  the  green   samphire  and 

coated  with  yellow  lichens ;  are  now  found  to  have  a  peculiar 

— though  a  wild — often   a  savage — beauty.     The  wood-clad 

'       valleys,  ringing  with  the  rush  of  rivers,  and  the  sheltered  plains, 

rich  with  an  almost  tropical  vegetation,  present  new  features 

of  interest  to  the  stranger's  eyes,  in  the  varied  characters  of  the 

organisation  native  to  thai  south-western  clime. 

The  railways  give  great  facilities  for  visiting  those  scenes, 
of  which  the  public  eagerly  avail  themselves.  But  they  have 
robbed  the  West  of  England  of  half  its  interest,  by  dispelling 
the  spectres  of  romance  which  were,  in  hoar  antiquity,  the 
ruling  spirits  of  the  place. 

The  '*  Romances  of  the  West  of  England  " — collected  into 
a  volume  which  has  served  its  purpose  well — ogives  the  tourist     t 
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Preface  to  the  Third  Edition, 

the  means  of  restoring  the  giants  and  the  fairies  to  their 
native  haunts. 

The  growing  inquiries  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
something  of  the  ancient  Cornish  miners,— of  the  old  peasantry 
of  this  peninsula,  and  of  the  aged  fishermen  who  almost  lived 
upon  the  Atlantic  waters, — have  convinced  me  that  a  third 
edition  of  this  volume  of  folk-lore  has  become  a  necessity. 

While  correcting  the  pages  for  a  new  edition,  a  scientific 
friend,  who  was  deep  in  the  cold  thrall  of  positivism,  called 
upon  me.  He  noticed  the  work  upon  which  I  was  engaged, 
and  remarked,  "  I  suppose  you  invented  most  of  these  stories." 

In  these  days,  when  our  most  sacred  things  are  being 
sneered  at,  and  the  poetry  of  life  is  being  repressed  by  the 
prose  of  a  cold  infidelity,  this  remark  appears  to  render  it  a 
humiliating  necessity,  to  assure  my  readers  that  none  of  the 
legends  in  this  volume  have  been  invented.  They  were  all 
of  tbem  gathered  in  their  native  homes,  more  than  half 
a  century  since,  as  stated  fully  ic  the  Introduction  to  the 
volume. 

For  this  edition  some  necessary  corrections  have  been 
made;  and  additions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  which 
it  is  thought  will  increase  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

ROBERT  HUNT 

March  i88i. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  beginning  of  this  collection  of  Popular  Romances  may 
be  truly  said  to  date  from  my  early  childhood.  I  remember 
with  what  anticipations  of  pleasure,  sixty-eight  years  since,  I 
stitched  together  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and  carefully  pasted  them 
into  the  back  of  an  old  book.  This  was  preparatory  to  a  visit  1 
was  about  to  make  with  my  mother  to  Bodmin,  about  which  town 
many  strange  stories  were  told,  and  my  purpose  was  to  record 
them.  My  memory  retains  dim  shadows  of  a  wild  tale  Of  Hender 
the  Huntsman  of  Lanhydrock  ;  of  a  narrative  of  streams  having 
been  poisoned  by  the  monks ;  and  of  a  legend  of  a  devil  who 
played  many  strange  pranks  with  the  tower  which  stands  on  a 
neighbouring  hill.  I  have,  within  the  last  year?  endeavoured  to 
recover  those  stories,  but  in  vain.  The  living  people  appear  to 
have  foigotten  them ;  my  juvenile  note-book  has  long  been  lost : 
those  traditions  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  gone  for  ever« 

Fifteen  years  passed  away — about  six  of  them  at  school  in 
Cornwall,  and  nine  of  them  in  close  labour  in  London, — ^when 
Calling  health  compelled  my  return  to  the  West  of  England. 
Having  spent  about  a  month  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  and 
wandered  over  that  wild  region  of  Granite  Tors,  gathering  up  its 
traditions,-— ere  yet  Mrs  Bray*  had  thought  of  doing  so, — I  re- 
solved on  walking  through  Cornwall.  Thirty-five  years  since,  on 
a  beautiful  spring  morning,  I  landed  at  Saltash,  from  the  very 
ancient  passage-boat  which  in  those  days  conveyed  men  and 
women,  carts  and  cattle,  across  the  river  Tamar,  where  now  that 
triumph  of  engineering,  the  Albert  Bridge,  gracefully  spans  its 
waters.  Sending  my  box  forward  to  Liskeard  by  a  van,  my 
wanderings  commenced  ;  my  purpose  being  to  visit  each  relic  of 
Old  Cornwall,  and  to  gather  up  every  existing  tale  of  its  ancient 
people.  Ten  months  were  delightfully  spent  in  this  way  ;  and  in 
that  period  a  large  number  of  the  romances  and  superstitions  which 

.  *  Un  Bkay  colkcted  lier  *'  ThuUtioDt,  Legoads,  and  S«p«ntkion«  of  DvfooiliiTO"  ia 
i83St  and  they  were  published  in  1838.  This  work  proves  to  me  that  even  at  that  time 
ths  old-world  stories  were  perishing  like  the  shadows  on  the  mist  before  the  rising  sun. 
Many  wfld  tales  which  I  heard  la  18S9  appear  to  have  bean  lost  in  1835. 
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are  published  in  these  volumes  were  collected,  with  many  morCi 
which  have  been  weeded  out  of  the  collection  as  worthless. 

During  the  few  weeks  which  were  spent  on  the  borders  of  Dart- 
moor, accidental  circumstances  placed  me  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
circle  who  believed  "  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those 
days  **  to  which  the  "  old  people  "  belonged,  and  who  were  con- 
vinced  that  to  turn  a  coat-sleeve  or  a  stocking  prevented  the 
piskics  from  misleading  man  or  woman.  I  drank  deeply  from  the 
stream  of  legendary  lore  which  was  at  that  time  flowing,  as  from 
a  well  of  living  waters,  over 

"  Devonia*!  dreaty  Alp« ; "  • 

and  longed  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  wild  tales  of  Corn- 
wall, which  had  either  terrified  or  amused  me  when  a  child. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  fairies  commenced  at  an  early  date. 
When  a  very  boy,  I  have  often  been  taken  by  a  romantic  young 
lady,  who  lives  in  my  memory — 

"So  bright,  M  &ir,  so  wfld,''t 

to  sedc  for  the  faints  on  Ldant  Towans.  The  maiden  and  the 
boy  frequently  sat  for  hours,  entranced  by  the  stories  of  an  old 
woman,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  blown  sandhills 
of  that  region.  Thus  were  received  my  earliest  lessons  in  fairy 
mythology. 

From  earthly  youth  accidental  circumstances  have  led  to  my 
acquiring  a  taste  for  collecting  the  waifs  floating  upon  the  sea  of 
time,  which  tell  us  something  of  those  ancient  peoples  who  have 
not  a  written  history.  The  rude  traditions  of  a  race  who  appear  to 
have  possessed  much  native  intelligence,  minds  wildly  poetical,  and 
great  fertility  of  imagination,  united  with  a  deep  feeling  for  the 
mysteries  by  which  life  is  girdled,  especially  interested  me.  By 
the  operation  of  causes  beyond  my  control,  I  was  removed  from 
the  groove  of  ordinary  trade  and  placed  in  a  position  of  considerable 
responsibility,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions 
of  Cornwall.  J  To  nurse  the  germs  of  genius  to  maturity — ^to  seek 
those  gems  "  of  purest  ray  serene,"  which  the  dark,  though  not 
"  unfathomed  caves  "  of  the  Cornish  mines  might  produce — and 
to  reward  every  effort  of  human  industry,  was  the  purpose  of  this 
institution.  As  its  secretary,  my  duties,  as  well  as  my  inclination, 
took  me  often  into  the  mining  and  agricultural  districts,  and  brought 
me  into  intimate  relation  with  the  miners  and  the  peasantry.  The 
bold  shores  of  St  Just — ^the  dark  and  rock-clad  hills  of  Morva, 

*  Carrington's  "  Dartmoor.*  t  Coleridge. 

X  The  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. 
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Zennor,  and  St  Ives — the  barren  regions  of  St  Agnes — the  sandy 
undulations  of  Perranzabuloe — the  sterile  tracts  of  Gwennap — 
the  howling  moorlands  of  St  Austell  and  Bodmin — and,  indeed, 
every  district  in  which  there  was  a  mine,  became  familiar  ground. 
Away  from  the  towns,  at  a  period  when  the  means  of  communi- 
cation were  few,  and  those  few  tedious,  primitive  manners  still 
lingered.  Education  was  not  then,  as  now,  the  fashion.  Church- 
schools  were  few  and  far  between  ;  and  Wesleyan  Methodism — 
although  it  was  infusing  truth  and  goodness  amongst  the  people 
— ^had  not  yet  become  conscious  of  the  importance  of  properly 
educating  the  young.  Always  delighting  in  popular  tales,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  them  was  ever  lost  Seated  on  a  tluree-l^ged 
stool,  or  in  a  <'  timberen  settle,"  near  the  blazing  heath-fire  on  the 
hearth,  have  I  elicited  the  old  stories  of  which  the  people  were 
b^^ning  to  be  ashamed.  Resting  in  a  level,  after  the  toil  of 
climbing  from  the  depths  of  a  mine,  in  close  companionship  with 
the  homely  miner,  his  superstitions,  and  the  tales  which  he  had 
heard  from  hb  grandfather,  have  been  confided  to  me. 

To  the  present  hoiur  my  duties  take  me  constantly  into  the  most 
remote  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  so  that,  as  boy  and  as  man, 
I  have  possessed  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  gathering  up 
the  folk-lore  of  a  people,  who,  but  a  few  generations  since,  had  a 
language  peculiarly  their  own,* — a  people,  who,  like  all  the  Celts, 
cling  with  sincere  affection  to  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  who 
even  now  regard  with  jealousy  the  introduction  of  any  novelty,  and 
accept  improvements  slowly. 

The  store  of  old-world  stories  which  had  been  collected  under 
the  circumstances  described  would,  perhaps,  never  have  taken 
their  present  form,  if  Mr  Thomas  Wright  had  not  shown  the  value 
of  studying  the  Cyclopean  Walls  of  the  promontory  beyond 
Penzance,  popularly  called  "The  Giant's  Hedges," — and  if  Mr 

*  "The  Cornish  dialect,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  old  British,  bears  mater 
affinity  with  the  Breton  or  Annorican  dialect  of  Brittany  than  it  does  with  the  Welsh, 
altbouKh  it  properiy  forms  the  link  of  union  between  the  Celtic  dialect  of  France  and 
that  of  the  Cambrian  hills.  The  nature  of  lu  inflexions,  both  in  letters  and  in  tenseH 
and  cases,  is*  generally  speaking,  alik^  allowance  being  made  for  dialectic  variations 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  country  m  which  the  dialect  is  spoken."  The  above  quo- 
ution  is  from  the  remarkable  book  |mblished  by  Bagster  &  Sons,  **The  Bible  of  everv 
Land :  A  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  every  Langiuge  and  Dialect  into  which 
Translations  have  been  made.**  Preceding  the  above  quotation*  I  find  it  stated  that 
**  DoUy  Pentreath,  who  died  at  Penzance  in  1778,  aged  zoa,  was  then  said  to  be  the  only 

Esraon  in  Cornwall  who  could  speak  the  aboriginal  idiom  of  that  province  of  ancient 
ritain.**  This  old  woman  died  at  Mousehole,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Paul. 
Over  her  grave  Prince  Luden  Bonaparte  has  recently  placed  an  inscribed  granite  obelisk. 
Polwhde  and  some  others  have  doubted  the  sutement  made  by  Daines  Harrington,  that 
DoDy  was  the  last  person  who  could  speak  Cornish.  As  they  contend,  many  other  men 
and  women  ma)r,  a  hundred  yrars  xince,  have  known  the  tongue,  but  no  writer  has  pro- 
duced good  evidence  to  show  that  anyjperMm  habitually  spoke  the  langi»ge,  which 
Barrington  informs  us  was  the  case  with  Dolly  Pentreath. 
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J.  O.  Halliwell  had  not  told  us  that  his  **  Rambles  in  IVesUrn 
Cornwall^  by  the  Footsteps  of  the  Giants^**  had  led  him  to  attempt 
^'  to  remove  part  of  a  veil  beyond  which  lies  hid  a  curious  episode 
in  the  history '^  of  an  ancient  people. 

In  writing  of  the  Giants,  the  ^ries,  and  the  spectral  bands,  I 
have  often  asked  myself,  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the 
enduring  life  of  those  romantic  tales,  imder  the  constantly-repress- 
ing  influences  of  Christian  teaching,  and  of  the  advances  of 
dvilisadon  ?  I  have,  to  some  extent,  satisfied  myself  by  such  a 
reply  as  the  following: — 

Those  things  which  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  child  are  rarely  obliterated  by  the  education  through  which 
he  advances  to  maturity,  and  they  exert  their  influences  upon  the 
man  in  advanced  age.  A  tale  of  terror,  related  by  an  ignorant 
nurse,  rivets  the  attention  of  an  infant  mind,  and  its  details  are 
engraven  on  the  memory.  The  "  bogle,"  or  "  bogie,"  with  which 
the  child  is  terrified  into  quiet  by  some  thoughdess  servant,  re- 
mains a  dim  and  unpleasant  reality  to  shake  die  nerves  of  the 
philosopher.  Things  like  these — seeing  that  existence  is  sur- 
rounded by  clouds  of  mystery — ^become  a  Power  which  will, 
ever  and  anon  through  life,  exert  considerable  control  over  our 
acdons.  As  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  is  it  with  the  race  to 
which  that  individual  belongs.  When  our  Celtic  ancestors — in 
J  the  very  darkness  of  their  ignorance — were  taught,  through  their 
fears,  a  Pantheistic  religion,  and  saw  a  god  in  every  g^rand 
phenomenon  :— when  not  merely  the  atmospheric  changes — the 
aspects  of  the  starry  sky — and  the  peculiarities  apparent  in  the 
sun  and  moon,  were  watched  with  fearful  anxiety  ;  but  when  the 
trembling  of  a  rock — the  bubbling  of  a  spring — die  agitation  of 
the  forest  leaves — and  the  flight  of  a  bird,  were  charged  with 
sentences  of  life  and  death  : — then  was  moulded  the  Celtic  mind, 
and  the  early  impressions  have  never  been  endrely  obliterated. 
<'  There  were  maddening  orgies  amongst  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Britons  ;  oigies  that,  whilst  they  reminded  one  writer  of  the 
Bacchic  dances,  reminded  another  of  the  worship  of  Demeter.''  * 

The  Romans  came  and  possessed  the  land.  Even  to  the  most 
westeriy  promontory,  we  have  evidences  of  their  rule,  and  indications 
of  their  superiority.  The  Saxons  overcame  the  Danmonii — Athel- 
stane  drove  the  Cornish  beyond  the  Tamar,  and  planted  his  banner 
on  the  Scilly  Islands ; — and  this  Teutonic  people  diffused  their 
religion  and  their  customs  over  the  Westt  The  Dane  followed  upon 


t  **  AthelstMe  (937)  bandied  them  yet  more  txtremelyi  for  he  dro\-«  them  oat  of 
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die  Saxcmi  and  he  has  left  his  earthwoHcs,  in  evidefice  ot  his 
possession,  upon  the  G>mish  hills.*  The  Norman  conquerors 
eventually  took  possession  of  our  island,  and  several  of  the  exbting 
families  oi  Cornwall  can  speak  of  ancestors,  who  won  their  lands 
by  fitvour  of  William,  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Notwithstanding  the  influences  which  can  be — not  very  obscurely 
— traced  of  Roman  and  Saxon,  Danish  and  Norman  civilisations, 
the  Celtic  superstitions  lingered  on  : — ^varied  perhaps  in  their  cloth-^ 
ing,  but  in  all  essentials  the  same.  Those  wild  dreams  which 
swayed  with  irresistible  force  the  skin-dad  Briton  of  the  Cornish 
hills,  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  their  power  where  even  the  National 
and  the  British  Schools  are  busy  with  the  people,  and  Mechanics' 
Institutions  are  diffusing  the  truths  of  science.  In  the  infuicy  of 
the  race,  terror  was  the  moving  power :  in  the  maturity  of  the 
people,  the  dark  shadow  still  sometimes  rises,  like  a  spectre, 
partially  eclipsing  the  mild  radiance  of  that  Christian  truth  which 
shines  upon  the  land. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Cornwall  has,  until  a  recent  period, 
maintained  a  somewhat  singular  isolation.  England,  with  many 
persons,  appeared  to  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Tamar ;  and 
the  wreckers  of  the  coasts,  and  the  miners  of  the  hills,  were  equally 
regarded  as  indicating  the  semi-civilisation  of  this  county.  The 
difficulties  of  travelling  in  Cornwall  were  great.  A  clergyman 
writing  in  1788,  says,  "  Our  object  was  now  to  obtain  a  passage 
to  Loo,  without  losing  sight  of  the  noble  sea.  Saddle-horses  would 
render  the  difficulty  of  this  route  a  pleasure,  but  with  my  carriage 
it  is  deemed  impracticable."t  Again,  he  tells  us  he  was  with  his 
guide  **  five  hours  coming  the  eleven  miles  from  Loo  to  Lost- 
withid.^  Within  my  dwn  memory,  the  ordinary  means  of  travel- 
ling from  Penzance  to  Plymouth  was  by  a  van  called  a  ''kitterine," 
and  three  days  were  occupied  in  the  journey.  There  was  in  latter 
years,  a  mail  coach,  but  the  luxury  of  this  conveyance  was,  even 
then,  reserved  for  the  wealthier  classes.  This  difficulty  of  transit 
in  a  great  measure  explains  the  seclusion  of  the  people  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period ;  and  to  it  we  certainly  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  thdr  primitive  character,  and  most  of  the  material  to 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  At  one  period  indeed — ^but  still  earlier 
than  the  days  of  kitterines — ^we  find  the  Cornish  people,  as  a  body, 

RxcetUr,  where,  till  then,  th^  b^re  ecjual  sway  with  the  Saxons,  and  left  them  only  the 
narrow  an^e  on  the  west  of  Tamar  river  for  tneir  inheritance^  which  hath  ever  since 
beene  their  fatall  bound.*— Co^vta^  i».  96. 

*  "And  divers  round  holds  on  the  tofm  of  hill ;  some  singlei  some  doabI&  and  treble 
trenched,  which  are  termed  CtuttUmn  Denis  at  Damis^  as  rayted  by  the  Danes  when 
they  were  destyned  to  become  our  scourge."— Of  mv,  p.  Sc. 

t  A  Tour  to  the  West  of  Engtand  in  t^    Bj  the  Rev.  S.  Shaw,  M.  A.,  London^  178^ 
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curiouslyy  but  completely,  cut  off  by  the  river  Tamar,  from  their 
countrymen.  They  were  then  informed  of  the  active  life  of  the 
world  beyond  them  by  the  travelling  historian  only,  who,  as  he 
also  sought  amuse  the  people,  was  called  the  "  droU-teller." 

The  wandering  minstrel,  story-teller,  and  newsmonger  appears 
to  have  been  an  old  institution  amongst  the  Cornish.  Indeed 
Carew,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  tells  us  that  "  the  last  of  the 
Wideslades,  whose  estates  were  forfeited  in  the  Rebellion,  was 
called  Sir  Tristram.  He  led  a  walking  life  with  his  harp  to 
gentlemen's  houses.*^  As  the  newspaper  gradually  found  its  way 
into  this  western  county  (the  first  one  circulated  in  Cornwall  being 
the  Sherboume  Mercury\  the  occupation  of  this  representative  of 
the  bards  was  taken  away ;  but  he  has  only  become  extinct  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  These  old  men  wandered  constantly  from 
house  to  house,  finding  a  hearty  welcome  at  aU.  Board  and  bed 
were  readily  foimd  them,  their  only  payment  being  a  song  or  a 
droll  (story).  A  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  under  many  obliga- 
tions writes  : — 

''  The  only  wandering  droll-teller  whom  I  well  remember  was  an 
old  blind  man,  from  the  parish  of  Cury, — I  think,  as  he  used  to 
tell  many  stories  about  the  clever  doings  of  the  conjurer  Luty  of 
that  place,  and  by  that  means  procure  the  conjurer  much  practice 
from  the  people  of  the  west  The  old  man  had  been  a  soldier  in 
his  youth,  and  had  a  small  pension  at  the  time  he  went  over  the 
country,  accompanied  by  a  boy  and  dog.  He  neither  begged 
nor  ofiered  anything  for  sale,  but  was  sure  of  a  welcome  to  bed 
and  board  in  every  house  he  called  at  He  would  seldom  stop  in 
the  same  house  more  than  one  night,  not  because  he  had  exhausted 
his  stories,  or  <  eaten  his  welcome,'  but  because  it  required  all  his 
time  to  visit  his  acquaintances  once  in  the  year.  The  old  man 
was  called  Uncle  Anthony  James.  (Uncle  b  a  term  of  respect, 
which  was  very  commonly  applied  to  aged  men  by  their  juniors 
in  Cornwall.  Aunt  ( A'nt  or  Ann),  as  A'nt  Sally  or  Ann'  Jenney, 
was  used  in  the  same  manner  when  addressing  aged  women. 

"  Uncle  Anthony  James  used  to  arrive  every  year  in  St  Leven 
parish  about  the  end  of  August  Soon  after  he  reached  my  father's 
house,  he  would  stretch  himself  on  the  '  chimney-stool,'  and  sleep 
until  supper-time.  When  the  old  man  had  finished  his  frugal 
meal  of  bread  ahd  milk,  he  would  tune  his  fiddle  and  ask  if 
*■  missus  *  would  like  to  hear  him  sing  her  favourite  ballad.  As 
soon  as  my  dear  mother  told  him  how  pleased  she  would  be.  Uncle 
Anthony  would  go  through  the  '  woeful  hunting*  ('  Chevy  Chase '), 
from  beginning  to  end,  accompanied  by  the  boy  and  the  fiddle. 
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I  expect  the  air  was  his  own  composition,  as  every  verse  was  a 
different  tune.  The  young  were  then  gratified  by  hearing  the 
< streams'  (strains)  of  'Lovely  Nancy/  divided  in  three  parts.* 
I  never  saw  this  ballad  published,  yet  it  b  a  very  romantic  old 
thing,  almost  as  long  as  '  Chevy  Chase.'    Another  favourite  was : — 

'  Cold  blows  tHe  wind  to-day,  sweetheart ; 
Cold  are  the  drops  of  nun » 
The  first  truelove  that  ever  I  had 
In  the  green  wood  he  was  slain. 

'Twas  down  in  theffarden-ereen,  sweetheart, 

Where  you  and  I  did  walk  ; 
The  fairest  flower  that  in  the  garden  grew 
Is  withered  to  a  stalk. 

'The  stalk  will  bear  no  leaves,  sweetheart ; 

llie  flowers  will  ne'er  return ; 
And  since  my  truelove  is  dead  and  gone^ 
What  can  I  do  but  mourn  ? 

'A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  being  goue^ 
The  spirit  rose  and  spoke — 
"My  body  b  clay  cold,  sweetheart ; 

My  breath  smells  heavv  and  strong  I 
And  if  you  kiss  my  lily-white  lips, 
Your  time  will  not  be  long." ' 

«  Then  follows  a  stormy  kind  of  duet  between  the  maiden  and 
her  lover's  ghost,  who  tries  to  persuade  the  maid  to  accompany 
him  to  the  world  of  shadows.  Uncle  Anthony  had  also  a  knack 
of  turning  Scotch  and  Irish  songs  into  Cornish  ditties.  <  Barbara 
Allan '  he  managed  in  the  following  way,  and  few  knew  but  that 
he  had  composed  the  song  : — 

*  In  Cornwall  I  was  bom  and  bredi 

In  Cornwall  was  my  dwelling; 

And  there  I  courted  a  pretty  maid. 

Her  name  was  Ann  Tremellan. 

**  The  old  man  had  the  '  Babes  in  the  Wood '  for  religious  folks ; 
but  he  avoided  the  <  Conorums,'  as  he  called  the  Methodists.  Yet 
the  grand  resource  was  the  stories  in  which  the  supernatural  bore 
great  part.  The  story  I  told  you  about  the  ancestors  of  the  con- 
jurer Luty  finding  the  mermaid,  who  gave  them  the  power  to  break 
the  spell  of  witchcraft,  was  one  of  this  old  man's  tales,  which  he 
seemed  to  believe ;  and  he  regarded  the  conjurer  with  as  much 
respect  as  the  bard  might  the  priest  in  olden  time.  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  another  old  droll-teller,  called  Billy  Frost,  in  St  Just, 
who  used  to  go  round  to  the  feasts  in  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
and  be  well  entertained  at  the  public-houses  for  the  sake  of  his 
drolls." 

*  Carew,  in  his  *'  Survey  of  ComwaU,"  makes  espedal  mention  of  "three  men's  songs,' 
at  bciqg  peculiar  to  this  county. 
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In  1829  there  still  existed  two  of  those  droll-teUers,  and  from 
them  were  obtained  a  few  of  the  stories  here  preserved. 

These  wanderers  perpetuated  the  traditions  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  they  modified  the  stories,  according  to  the  activity  of 
their  fancy,  to  please  their  auditors.  Not  merely  this  :  they  with- 
out doubt  introduced  the  names  of  people  remembered  by  the 
villagers ;  and  when  they  knew  that  a  man  had  incurred  the  hatred 
of  his  neighbours,  they  made  him  do  duty  as  a  demon,  or  placed 
liim  in  no  very  enviable  relation  with  the  devil.  The  legends  of 
Tregeagle  are  illustrations  of  this.  The  man  who  has  gained  the 
notoriety  of  beinrg  attached  to  a  tale  as  old  as  that  of  Orestes, — 
was  a  magistrate  in  G>mwall  two  hundred  years  since.  The  story 
of  the  murderess  of  Ludg^an  and  her  k»ver  is  another,  and  a  very 
modem,  example  of  the  process  by  which  recent  events  are  inter- 
woven with  very  ancient  superstitions.* 

When  the  task  of  arranging  my  romances  was  commenced,  I 
found  that  the  traditions  of  Devcmshire,  as  far  east  as  Exeter — the 
tract  of  country  which  was  known  as  **  Danmonium,"  or  even 
more  recently  as'  "  Old  Cornwall " — had  a  striking  family  resem- 
blance. My  collection  then  received  the  name  it  bears,  as  em- 
bracing the  district  ordinarily  known  as  the  West  of  England. 
Although  I  have  avoided  repeating  any  of  the  traditions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Mrs  Bray's  books ;  I  have  not  altered  my  tide ; 
for  the  examples  of  folk-k^re  given  in  these  volumes  belong  strialy 
to  «  Old  Cornwall" 

There  are  some  points  of  peculiar  interest  connected  with  the 
Dartmoor  traditions,  indicating,  as  I  conceive,  a  purely  Saxon 
origin,  deserving  an  attention  which  they  have  not  yet  received. 

Childe's  Tomb,  in  one  of  the  dreariest  portions  of  the  moor,  is 
a  large  cross  of  granite.  This  Childe,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Plym- 
stock,  was  benighted  on  the  moor  in  a  snowstorm ;  he  killed  hb 
horse,  and  got  within  its  body  for  warmth,  having  first  written  in 
blood  on  a  granite  slab,  near  which  he  was  found  dead, — 

''The  first  that  finds  and  bring*  me  to  my  gravoi 
The  lands  of  Plymstodc  he  shall  hare.* 

The  Benedictine  monks  of  Tavistock  are  said  to  have  found  the 
body,  and  thus  secured  their  right  to  the  lands.  This  is  without 
doubt  an  old  Saxon  legend,  modified,  as  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  age  to  age.  Wistman's  Wood,  with  its  <'  hundred  oaks  one 
hundred  yards  high," — a  remnant  of  the  old  Dartmoor  Forest, — 

*  I  find  in  Campbeirs  "  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands"  particular  mention 
made  of  numerov*  htstotkal  erents  whidi  have  taken  the  formx  of  ancient  legends. 
'*  There  is  popular  history  of  events  which  really  happened  within  the  last  fire  centuries." 
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is  the  very  home  of  the  Wish  hounds^  which  hunt  so  fiercdy  over 
the  Moor ;  and  this  Wistman  appears  to  have  been  some  demon 
creature,  whose  name  alone  remains.  Mr  Kemble  gives  IVusc^  or 
WisCy  as  one  of  the  names  of  Odin.  Here  we  have  a  similar 
name  given  to  a  strange  wood  in  Devonshire,  associated  with  wild 
superstitions ;  and  whisky  or  whisht,  is  a  conmion  term  for  that 
weird  sorrow  which  is  associated  with  mysterious  causes. 

The  stone  circles,  the  stone  avenues,  and  the  rock  tribunals, — 
uf  which  Crockem  Tor  furnishes  us  with  a  fine  example, — ^have 
yet  tales  to  tell,  which  would  well  repay  any  labour  that  might  be 
bestowed  upon  them.  Ancient  British  rule  gave  way  to  Saxon 
power,  and  probably  there  was  no  tract  in  England  less  known  to 
the  Romans  than  Dartmoor.  Thus  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
paganism  of  the  Briton  and  the  rude  Christianity  of  the  Saxon, 
shadowed  out  in  the  remaining  legends  of  Dartmoor. 

''Crodcer,  Coowyt,  an4  CoplMtone, 
When  the  Conqueror  came,  were  found  at  home," 

b  an  old  Devonshire  rhyme.  Those  names  are  associated  with 
many  a  moorland  tradition,  and  indicate  their  Saxen  origin. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  many,  that  having  dealt  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Cornish  people,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
Divining  Rod  (the  '^  Dawzing  Rod,**  as  it  is  called),  and  its  use  in 
the  discovery  df  mineral  lodes.  This  has  been  avoided,  in  the  first 
place,  because  any  mention  of  the  practice  of  ^^dowsnng**  would  lead 
to  a  discussion,  for  which  this  work  is  not  intended ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  use  of  the  hazel-twig  is  not  Cornish. 
The  divining  or  dowzing  rod  is  certainly  not  older  than  the  German 
miners,  who  were  brought  over  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  teach  the 
Cornish  to  work  their  mines,  one  of  whom,  called  Schutz,  was  some 
time  Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  use  of  this  wand  is  of  more  recent  date,  and, 
consequendy,  removed  from  the  periods  which  are  sought  to  be 
illustrated  by  this  collection  The  Divining  Rod  belongs  no  more 
to  them  than  do  the  modem  mysteries  of  twirling  hats,  of  teaching 
tables  to  turn,  and, — in  their  wooden  way, — ^to  talk. 

The  giant  stories,  prefaced  with  the  often-told  tale  of  Gog- 
magog,  are  of  a  character  peculiarly  their  own.  They  do  not 
appear  to  resemble  the  giants  described  in  Mr  Campbell's  ''  Popu- 
lar Tales  of  the  West  Highlands ; "  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  some  indications  of  a  common  origin  between  those 
of  Cromarty  and  of  ComwaU.  In  Mr  Dasent's  translation  of 
Asbjdmsen,  and  Moe  's  collection  of  "  Norse  Tales,"  the  giant  is 
not  like  our  native  friends.     May  we  venture  to  believe  that  the 
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Cornish  giant  is  a  true  Celt,  or  may  he  not  belong  to  an  earlier 
race  ?  He  was  fond  of  home,  and  we  have  no  record  of  his  ever 
having  passed  beyond  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor.  The  giants  of 
Lancashire,  of  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire  have  a  family  likeness, 
and  are,  no  doubt,  closdy  related ;  but  if  they  are  cousins  to  the 
Cornish  giants,  they  are  cousins  far  removed.  Dr  Latham,  in  his 
"  Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands,'*  says  "  Tradition,  too,  indicates 
the  existence  of  an  old  march  or  debatable  land ;  for  south  of 
Rugby  b^ns  the  scene  of  the  deeds  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  slayer  of  the  dun  cow.''  The  laige  bone  which  is  shown  in 
Redcliff  Church,  Bristol,  is  the  last  indication  of  the  dun  cow  in 
the  south.  As  this  marvellous  cow  moved  within  prescribed 
limits,  so  was  it  with  the  giants  of  old  ComwalL 

The  fiuries  of  Cornwall  do  not  exhibit  the  same  marked  indi- 
viduality. Allowing  for  the  influences  of  physical  conditions, 
they  are  clearly  seen  to  be  an  offshoot  from  the  common  stock. 
Yet  they  have  several  local  peculiarities,  and  possess  names  which 
are  especially  their  own, 

A  few  of  the  more  popular  legends  of  the  Cornish  saints  are 
preserved,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  enduringly  the  first 
impressions  of  power,  as  exhibited  by  the  earliest  missionaries, 
have  remained  fixed  amongst  the  people ;  this  being  due  mainly 
to  the  mental  operation  of  associating  mental  power  and  physical 
strength  with  external  things  in  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

I  cannot  but  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  collected  these 
traditions  thirty-five  years  ago.  They  could  not  be  collected  now. 
Mr  J.  O.  Halliwell  speaks  of  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  story.  The  common  people  think  they 
will  be  laughed  at  if  they  tell  their  '*  ould  drolls  "  to  a  stranger. 
Beyond  this,  many  of  the  stories  have  died  out  with  those  who 
told  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1862,  being  very  desirous  of  getting 
every  example  of  folk-lore  which  existed  in  the  remote  parishes 
of  Zennor  and  Morva,  I  employed  the  late  C.  Taylor  Stephens, 
"  sometime  rural  postman  from  St  Ives  to  Zennor,"  and  the  author 
of  "  The  Chief  of  Barat-Anac,"  to  hunt  over  the  district.  This  he 
did  with  especial  care,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  are  included 
in  those  pages.  The  postman  and  poet,  although  he  spent  many 
days  and  nights  amidst  the  peasantry,  failed  to  procure  stories 
which  had  been  told  me,  without  hesitation,  thirty  years  before. 

When  it  was  known  that  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  for 
publication  a  work  on  the  Traditions  and  Superstitions  of  Cornwall, 
numerous  contributions,  from  much-valued  friends,  and  from 
strangers  interested  in  the  preservation  of  these  characteristics 
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of  the  West  of  England,  were  sent  to  me.  From  these  some 
stories  have  been  selected,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  were 
modifications  of  stories  already  told.  My  obligations  and  thanks 
are,  nevertheless,  due  to  all;  but  there  are  two  gentlemen  to 
whom  acknowledgments  beyond  this  are  necessary.  These  are 
Mr  T.  Q.  Couch,  who  had  already  published  examples  of  the 
folk-lore  of  Polperro  and  the  neighbourhood,  who  has  communi- 
cated several  original  stories,  and  Mr  W.  Botterell  of  Caerwyn,  a 
native  of  St  Leven,  who  possesses  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
household  stories  of  the  Land's-£nd  district  than  any  man  living. 
Mr  Botterell  has,  with  much  labour,  supplied  me  with  gleanings 
from  his  store,  and  his  stories  have  been  incorporated,  in  most 
cases,  as  he  told  them.  Beyond  this,  it  was  satisfactory  to  have 
the  correctness  of  many  in  my  own  collection  confirmed  by  so 
reliable  an  authority.  Without  the  assistance  which  this  gentle- 
man has  given,  the  West  Cornwall  stories  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed the  interest  which  will  be  found  to  belong  to  them. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  arrangement  In  the  First  Series 
are  arranged  all  such  stories  as  appear  to  belong  to  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them, 
as  they  are  now  told,  assume  a  mediaeval,  or  even  a  modem  char- 
acter. This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  passage  of  a  tradition  or 
myth  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  customs  of  the  age  in 
which  the  story  is  told  are  interpolated  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing them  intelligible  to  the  listeners,  and  thus  they  are  constantly 
changing  their  exterior  form.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  all  the  romances  included  in  this  series  shows  them 
to  have  originated  before  the  Christian  era.  The  romances  of  the 
Second  Series  belong  certainly  to  the  historic  period,  though  the 
dates  of  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  problematical 

All  the  stories  given  in  these  volumes  are  the  genuine  household 
tales  of  the  people.  The  only  liberties  which  have  been  taken 
with  them  has  been  to  alter  them  from  the  vernacular — in  which 
they  were  for  the  most  part  related — into  modem  language.  Thb 
applies  to  every  romance  but  one.  ^  The  Mermaid's  Vengeance" 
ba.  combination  of  three  stories,  having  no  doubt  a  common  origin, 
but  varying  considerably  in  their  details.  They  were  too  much 
alike  to  bear  repeating ;  consequently  it  was  thought  best  to  throw 
them  into  one  tale,  which  should  preserve  the  peculiarities  of  all. 
This  has  been  done  with  much  care ;  and  even  the  songs  given 
preserve  lines  which  are  said  by  the  fisherman — from  whom  the 
stories  were  obtained — to  have  been  sung  by  the  mermaids. 

The  traditions  which  are  told,  the  superstitions  which  are  spoken 
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ofy  and  the  customs  wluch  are  described  in  these  volumes,  may  be 
regarded  as  true  types  of  the  ancient  Cornish  mythology,  and 
genuine  examples  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  who 
will  not  readily  deviate  from  the  rules  taught  them  by  their 
fathers. 

Romances  such  as  these  have  floated  down  to  us  as  wreck  upon 
the  ocean.  We  gather  a  fragment  here  and  a  fragment  there,  and 
at  length,  it  may  be,  we  learn  something  of  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  the  vessel  when  it  was  freighted  with  life,  and  obtain  a 
shadowy  image  of  the  people  who  have  perished. 

Hoping  to  have  been  successful  in  saving  a  few  interesting 
fragments  of  the  unwritten  records  of  a  peculiar  race,  my  labours 
are  submitted  to  the  world.  The  pleasure  of  recalling  the  past 
has  fully  repaid  me  for  the  labour  of  arranging  the  Traditions  of 
Old  Cornwall. 

ROBERT  HUNT. 
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THE    GIANTS. 


**  Of  Titan's  monstrous  race 
Only  tome  few  disturbed  that  happy  place. 
Raw  hides  they  wore  for  dothes,  their  drink  was  blood. 
Rocks  were  their  dining-rooms,  their  prey  their  food, 
Caverns  their  lodging,  and  their  bed  Uieir  grove, 
Thdr  cup  some  hollow  trunk." 

^^HavUatis  "  Architrenium" 

translated  in  Gou^fCs  "  Camaen,* 
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POPULAR  ROMANCES  OF  THE 
WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  GIANTS. 

**  Eald  enu  geweorc 
Idlu  stodon."— 7*il#  tFatuifrfr,    Extttr  B00A. 

**  The  old  works  of  giaiits 
Stood  desolate."— Thomas  Wsight. 

IN  wandering  over  some  of  the  uncultivated  tracts  which  still 
maintain  their  wildness,  austerely  and  sullenly,  against  the 
march  of  cultivation,  we  are  certain  of  finding  rude  masses  of  rock 
which  have  some  relation  to  the  giants.  The  giant's  hand,  or  the 
giant* s  chair,  or,  it  may  be,  the  gianf  s  punch-bowl,  excites  your 
curiosity.  What  were  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  people  who 
fixed  so  permanently  those  names  on  fantastic  rock-masses? 
What  are  the  conditions — mental  or  otherwise — ^necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  these  ideas  ?  are  questions  which  I  have  often 
asked  myself  when  wandering  amidst  the  Tors  of  Dartmoor,  and 
when  seated  upon  the  granite  masses  which  spread  themselves  so 
strangely,  yet  so  picturesquely,  over  Cam  Brea  and  other  rocky 
hills  in  Cornwall.  When  questions  of  this  kind  are  continually 
recurring,  the  mind  naturally  works  out  some  reply,  which  satisfies 
at  least  itself;  and  it  consequently  not  unfrequently  reposes  con- 
tentedly on  a  fallacy  as  baseless  as  the  giant-spectre  of  the  moun- 
tain mists.  This  may  possibly  be  the  condition  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  and  many  of  my  readers  may  smile  at  my  dreams.  It  is 
not  in  my  nature  to  work  without  some  hypothesis ;  but  I  endea- 
vour to  hold  it  as  loosely  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  yielded  up 
readily  the  moment  a  more  promising  theory  is  bom,  whoever  may 
be  its  parent — ^wherever  its  birthplace. 
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Giants,  and  every  form  of  giant-idea,  belong  to  the  wilds  of 
nature.  I  have  never  discovered  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  tradition  of  giants,  of  the  true  legendary  type,  in  a 
fertile  valley  or  in  a  well-cultivated  plain.  Wherever  Uiere  yet 
linger  the  faint  shadows  of  the  legendary  giant,  there  the  country 
still  retains  much  of  its  native  wildness,  and  the  inhabitants  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  preserved  their  primitive  character  In  other 
words,  they  have  nurtured  a  gloomy  imagination,  and  permitted 
ignorance  to  continue  its  melancholy  delusions.  The  untaught 
mind,  in  every  age,  looks  upon  the  grander  phenomena  of  nature 
with  feelings  of  terror,  and  endeavours  to  explain  them  by  the  aid 
of  those  errors  which  have  been  perpetuated  from  father  to  son 
since  the  days  when  the  priests  of  superstition  sought  to  rule  the 
minds  of  men  by  exciting  their  fears. 

I  shall  have  to  tell,  by  and  by,  the  story  of  a  so-called  giant, 
who  could  bestride  the  lovely  river  which  flows  through  the  luxu- 
riant valley  of  Tavistock,  where,  also,  the  inquiring  traveller  is 
shown  his  grave.  The  giant's  grave  in  Penrith  churchyard  is 
familiar  to  me;  and  in  or  near  many  a  picturesque  village, 
shadowed  by  noble  trees,  and  surrounded  by  richly-clothed  fields, 
I  can  point  to  mounds,  and  to  stones,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
resting-places  of  giants.  These,  however,  will  invariably  be  found 
to  be  rude  monuments  to  ordinary  men,  who  were  possessed  of 
more  wealth,  intelligence,  courage,  or  strength  than  their  fellows : 
men  who  have  been  the  objects  of  hero-worship,  but  whose  names 
have  perished  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time.  It  may  be  ai^ed  that 
these  village  giants  are  creations  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  the  true  legendary  type,  and  that  both  result  from  analogous 
operations  in  the  human  mind.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  how  vastly 
different  must  have  been  the  constitution  of  those  minds  to  which 
we  owe  the  creations  of  the  Titans  of  our  mountains  and  the  large 
men  of  our  k>wlands.  Had  I  the  learning  necessary  for  the  task 
of  showing  that  our  legendary  giant  is  of  Oriental  origin,  I  have 
not  the  required  leisure  to  pursue  that  inquiry  to  its  end ;  and  I 
leave  it  to  abler  men,  contenting  myself,  and,  let  me  hope,  satis- 
fying my  readers,  by  studying  the  subject  in  its  more  simple 
aspects. 

I  And,  over  a  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  eastern  edge 
of  Dartmoor  to  the  Land's  End — and  even  beyond  it,  to  the  Scilly 
Islands — curious  rdics  of  the  giants.  This  district  is  in  many 
respects  a  peculiar  one.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  are 
broadly  marked ;  and,  even  after  the  civilising  influences  of  cen- 
turies, wild  nature  contests  with  man,  and  often  maintains  her 
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supremacy.  On  one  hand  we  see  industry  taking  posisession  of 
the  hillsy  and  holding  them  firm  in  its  ameliorating  grasp  ;  on 
the  other,  we  find  the  sterile  moor  and  the  rock-spread  region  still 
resisting  successfiiUy  the  influences  of  man  and  his  appliances. 
When  I  travel  into  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  reach  a  dis- 
trict having  the  same  general  features,  I  usually  discover  some 
outstanding  memory  of  the  giants,  often,  it  must  be  admitted, 
£unt  and  ill-defined.  The  giant  Tarquin,  almost  forgotten  amidst 
the  whir  of  spindles,  "  who  had  his  dwelling  in  a  well-fortified 
castle  near  Manchester,  on  the  site  of  what  is  yet  known  by  the 
same  of  Castlefield,"  and  Carados— 

*'  A  mighty  giant,  just  puU'd  down, 
"Who  lived  near  Shrewsbury's  fair  town"— 

may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  the  fading  myths.  "^ 

I  therefore  draw  the  conclusion  that  those  large  masses  of 
humanity — of  whom  Saturn  devouring  his  own  children  would 
seem  to  be  the  parental  type — can  exist  only  in  the  memories  of 
those  races  who  are  bom  and  live  amidst  the  sublime  phenomena 
of  nature. 

On  the  nigged  moimtain,  overspread  with  rocks  which  appear 
themselves  to  be  the  ruins  of  some  Cyclopean  hall,  amidst  which 
the  tempests  play,  still  harmless  in  their  fury  ; — here,  where  the 
breezes  of  spring  and  simmier  whistle  as  with  some  new  delight — 
idiere  the  autumnal  winds  murmur  the  wildest  music,  or  make 
the  saddest  wsdl ;  and  the  winter  storms,  as  iif  joyous  in  their 
strength,  shout  in  voices  of  thunder  from  cairn  to  cairn ; — here 
does  the  giant  dwell !  On  the  beetling  cliff,  where  coming  tem- 
pests delight  to  send  those  predicating  meanings,  which  tell  of  the 
coming  war  of  winds  and  waves  ; — on  rocks  which  have  frowned 
for  ages  on  the  angry  sea,  and  in  caverns  which  mock,  by  repeat- 
ing, the  sounds  of  air  and  water — be  they  joyous  as  the  voice  of 
birds,  or  wild  and  solemn  as  the  howl  of  savages  above  the  dead  ; 
— ^here  does  the  giant  dwell ! 

In  the  valley,  too,  has  he  sometimes  fixed  his  home ;  but  the 
giant  has  usually  retired  from  business  when  he  leaves  the  hills. 
Even  here  we  miss  not  the  old  associations.  Huge  boulders  are 
spread  on  every  side;  rock-masses  are  overgrown  with  furze, 
ferns,  mosses,  and  heaths ;  and  torrents  rush  from  the  hills,  bring- 
ing, as  it  were,  their  native  music  with  them.  Wherever,  indeed, 
the  giants  have  made  a  home,  we  find  a  place  remarkable  for  the 
grand  scale  on  which  the  works  of  nature  are  displayed. 

*  See  "  Popular  Traditions  of  Lanca-shirc,"  by  J.  Roby,  £<q.,  M.R  S.L.   Bohn,  1^43 
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The  giants  of  Danmonium — as  that  region  was  once  named  to 
which  I  have  confined  my  inquiries — will  be  found  to  be  a  marked 
race.  They  appear  to  bear  about  them  the  characteristics  of  the 
giants  of  the  East.  They  have  the  peculiarities  which  may  be 
studied  in  those  true  Oriental  Titans,  Gog  and  Magog,  who  still 
preside  so  grimly  and  giantly  at  our  City  feasts.  They  have  none 
of  that  stony,  cold-hearted  character  which  marks  the  giants  of 
Scandinavia;  and  although  Mr  Keightley*  would  connect  the 
mighty  Thor  with  .  the  no  less  mighty  giants  of  the  Arabian 
stories,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  all  those  of  the  West  of 
England  resemble  their  Northern  brethren  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  sensual  monsters  succumb  to  the  slightest  exercise  of 
thought. 

Mr  J.  O.  HaUiwell  appears  to  have  been  a  little  surprised  at 
discovering,  during  a  very  short  residence  in  the  West  of  Corn- 
wall, that  the  Land's  End  district  was  '<  anciently  the  chosen  land 
of  the  giants  ; "  that  it  was  "  beyond  all  other  the  favourite  abode 
and  the  land  of  the  English  giants."  Peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
inquiry  as  Mr  Halliwell  is,  by  his  life-long  studies,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  spent  so  brieif  a  period  amidst  "  what  still  remains 
of  these  memorials  of  a  Titan  race."  f 

Who  were  the  giants  ?  Whence  came  they  ?  J  I  asked  my- 
self these  questions  when,  seated  in  the  Giant's  Chair,  I  have 
looked  down  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  "  fiirzy  downs,"  over  which 
were  scattered  in  picturesque  confusion  vast  masses  of  granite 
rocks,  every  one  of  them  standing  in  monumental  grandeur,  in- 
scribed by  the  finger  of  tradition  with  memorials  of  this  mighty 
race.  Did  Cormelian  and  Cormoran  really  build  St  Michael's 
Mount  ?  Did  Thunderborc  walk  the  land,  inspiring  terror  by  his 
extreme  ugliness  ?  Did  Bolster  persecute  the  blessed  St  Agnes, 
until  she  was  compelled  by  stratagem  to  destroy  him?  Did, 
indeed,  our  British  Titans  play  at  quoits  and  marbles  with  huge 
rocks  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  all  the  giants  died  of  grief  after  Corineus 
overthrew  Gog  Magog  on  Plymouth  Hoe  ?  Let  us,  if  only  for 
amusement — and  to  give  to  a  light  work  some  appearance  of 

*  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions:  their  Resemblance  and  Tnmsmission  from  Country 
to  Country.    By  Thomas  Keightley.    1834. 

t  Ramblet  in  Western  Cornwall  by  the  Footsteps  of  the  Giants  with  Notes  on  the 
Celtic  Remains  of  the  Land's  End  District,  and  the  Islands  of  Sdlly.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well, F.R.S.    1861. 

I  That  these  Tluns  lived  down  to  historic  times  is  suggested  by  the  following  i— 

"Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  fought  at  the  request  of  AtheUun  a  combat  with  Colbrand, 
a  Danish  giant,  and  slew  him."— Ct/jirr/,  quoting  Carew,  who  again  quotes  Walter  of 
Exeter.    Vol.  It.,  p.  iit. 
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research^-examine  a  few  antiquated  authorities,  who  may  be  said 
— in  their  own  way — indirectly  to  answer  those  questions. 

M.  Pezron,  D.D.,  and  abbot  of  La  Charmoye^  wrote  a  strange 
book,  "The  Antiquities  of  Nations,"  which  in  1 706  was  " Englished 
by  Mr  Jones."* 

In  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Charles  Lord  Hali£uc,  speaking  of 
the  "Famous  Pczron,"  Mr  Jones  asks,  "Was  there  ever  any 
before  him  that  attempted  to  Trace  the  Origin  of  the  Celtay  who 
with  Great  Probability  of  Truth,  were  the  same  People,  and  spoke 
the  same  LangtMige,  as  our  Ancient  Britains  did,  and  their 
Descendants  continue  to  do  to  this  Day,  so  high  as  Corner  and 
the  Gomarianst^ 

This  authority,  with  a  great  display  of  learning,  proves  that 
Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  was  the  chief  of  the  Gomarians, 
and  that  these  Gomarians  afterwards  were  called  Galatians,  or 
Gauls.  We  further  learn  from  him  that  a  section  of  the  Goma- 
rians were  called  Sacx,  and  that  the  Sacae  went  into  Phrygia,  and 
afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Titans.  This  race,  "and 
especially  the  Princes  that  commanded  them,  exceeded  all  others 
in  Bulk  and  Strength  of  Body ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  have 
been  looked  upon  to  be  terrible  people,  and,  as  it  were.  Giants. 
The  Scripture  itself,  the  Rule  of  Truth,  even  gives  such  an  Idea 
as  this,  of  those  famous  and  potent  men,  who,  according  to  it, 
ruled  over  all  the  Earth.  Judiih^  speaking  of  them  in  her  fine 
Song,  called  them  Giants  the  sons  of  the  Titans.^  And  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  informs  us,  also,  that  these  Giants  were  anciently 
Masters  of  the  World." 

This  mighty  race  dwelt  in  mountains,  woods,  and  rough  and  in- 
accessible places,  and  "  they  lay  in  the  Hollows  of  Valleys,  and  the 
like  Places  of  Shdter  and  retirement,  because  they  had  no  Houses  in 
those  Times."  The  learned  abbot  proceeds,  exerting  all  his  powers 
to  prove  that  the  Titans  were  the  true  Celtae — that  a  people  of  Greece 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Titans — that  Gomer  was  "the  true  stock 
of  the  Gauls  " — and  that  Magog,  his  brother, "  is  also  looked  upon 
to  be  the  Origin  of  the  Scythians^  or.  People  of  Great  TartaryJ*X 

To  seize  on  another  authority,  who  appears  to  connect  the 
Oriental  with  the  British  cromlech,  and  tlurough  those  the  people 

*  The  Antiquitiet  of  Nadont :  more  particularly  of  the  Celtse  or  Gauls,  uken  to  be 
originally  the  lame  People  at  our  Ancient  Britains. 

t  Judith  xvi.  7 :  "  Neither  the  sons  of  the  Titans  smite  him,  nor  high  giants  set  upon 
htm* 

I  Those  who  are  coiious  in  this  matter  may  examine  also^  "Gomer;  or,  A  Brief 
Analysis  of  the  Language  and  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Cymry.  By  John  Williams, 
KU.,  Oxen.,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan." 
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whose  remains  they  cover,  we  will  quote  Dr  E.  D.  Clarke,  who 
describes*  a  Cyclopean  structure  visited  by  him  near  Kiel,  con- 
sisting of  three  upright  stones,  supporting  horizontally  an  enor- 
mous slab  of  granite.  After  mentioning  several  cromlechs  of  a 
similar  character,  and  other  *'  stupendous  vestiges  of  Cyclopean 
architecture,"  he  says — "  There  is  nothing  Gothic  about  them — 
nothing  denoting  the  Cimbri  or  the  Franks,  or  the  old  Saxopts — 
but  rather  the  ancient  Gaulish,  the  ancient  British,  and  the 
tocient  Irish ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  they  were  Titan-Celts : 
the  Giants  of  the  scured,  and  the  Cyclops  of  the  heathen  his- 
torians." I  am  informed  that  Mr  Christy  has  lately  examined 
several  cromlechs  in  Algeria ;  beneath  each  he  found  a  human 
skeleton. 

Such  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  sources  from  which  sprang 
the  giants  of  Cornwall,  whose  labours — of  which  relics  still  remain 
— ^prove  them  to  have  been  a  race  by  the  side  of  whom 

"  In  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy^s  height" 

Everything  they  have  left  us  informs  us  that  they  were  men 
who 

"  Would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  bent  his  neck, 
Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion's  wheel."  t 

With  these  evidences,  who  then  dares  say  that  the  Samotheans, 
who,  under  the  reig^  of  Bardus,  people  this  island,  were  not  sub- 
dued by  Albion,  a  giant  son  of  Neptune,  '^  who  called  the  bnd 
after  his  own  name,  and  reigned  forty-four  years."]:  Let  us  not 
forget  the  evidence  also  given  by  Milton  in  his  '<  Lycidas,"  when 
he  askS|  in  hb  poetic  sorrow,  if  his  friend 

"  Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 
Where  the  ^reat  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 
Looks  towfuds  Namancos  and^ayona's  hold.** 

Bellerian  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  promontory  of  the 
Land's  End.  It  was  the  home  of  a  mighty  giant,  after  whom,  in 
all  probability,  the  headland  was  called.§ 

*  Tnvels  in  Various  Coontries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  AArica,  yoL  ix.,  p.  59. 

t  Hyperion.    By  John  Keats. 

X  The  History  of  Britain.    By  John  Milton.    Second  edition.  1678. 

I  Kelghtley,  who  of  all  men  should  have  traced  this  Bellerus  to  his  home,  in  his  *'Life 
of  Milton "  confuses  St  Michael's  Mount  and  the  Land's  End,  and  "  conceives  the 
fiant  Bellerus  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Milton's."    The  evidence  of  the  *'  History 
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Tradition  throws  a  £unt  light  back  into  those  remote  ages,  and 
informs  us  that  Cyclopean  walls,  vast  earthworks,  and  strangely- 
piled  masses  of  rock,  whidi  still  remain,  imperishable  monuments 
of  animal  power,  in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  Danmonium,  were 
the  works  of  the  giants.  With  the  true  history  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer — of  him  of  the  BSean-Stalk — and  some  others,  we  are  all 
acquainted.  We  listened  to  those  histories  ere  yet  the  dark  seed 
of  that  troublesome  weed — doubt — had  germinated.  They  were 
poured  forth  from  loving  lips  into  believing  ears  ;  and  often  in  the 
sleep  of  innocency  have  we  buried  our  heads  in  the  maternal 
bosom  to  hide  the  horrid  visage  of  some  Cormoran  Blunderbore, 
or  Thunderbore,  and  escape  the  g^iant's  toils.  By  this  process  the 
stories  were  imprinted  on  memory's  tablets  with  an  indelible  ink, 
and  for  long  years,  the  spunge  and  water — which  is  employed  by 
the  pioneers  in  the  great  March  of  Intellect — has  been  used  almost 
in  vain.  Notwithstanding  the  influences  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear,  with  no  kindly  spirit,  upon  the  old-world  tales,  we  have  still 
lingering,  though  in  ruins,  the  evidences  by  which  they  were 
supported.  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  '<  Memoir  on  the  Local 
Legends  of  Shropshire,"  quotes  from  (and  translates  his  quotation) 
an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Ruin,"  in 
the  "  Exeter  Book  .  "— 

"  Wondrous  is  this  wall-stone, 
The  fates  have  broken  it. 
Have  burst  the  bm]^-place ; 
The  woik  of  giants  is  perishing." 

From  the  Land's  End*  to  the  eastern  edge  of  Dartmoor,  the 
perishing  works  of  the  giants — wondrous  wall-stones — are  yet  to 
be  found.  In  many  instances  the  only  records  by  which  we  can 
mark  the  homes  of  the  giants  are  the  names  which  yet  cling  to 
the  rocks  on  the  hills  where  they  dwelt  The  Giant's  Cradle,  on 
Trecrobben  Hill,  reminds  us  of  the  great  man's  infrmcy,  as  does 
also  the  Giant's  Spoon,  which  is  near  it    The  giant  of  Trecrobben 

of  Britain  **  shows  with  how  much  diligence  the  l^;endary  lore  which  existed  in  1678 
had  been  sought  out  by  the  poet ;  and  his  grand  epic  proves  with  how  much  reverence 
Milton  studied  our  own  mythology.  I  could  lead  the  reader  to  twenty  places  around 
the  Land's  End  which  were  not  discovered  even  by  Mr  J.  O.  Halliwell  when  rambling 
**  In  Western  Cornwall  by  the  Footsteps  of  the  Giants,"  upon  which  Bellems,  although 
be  has  not  left  his  name»  has  left  a  long-enduring  record.    Sea  Appendix  A. 

*  "  Not  far  from  the  huufs  ende  there  is  a  little  viUage  called  r^^/mus— tn  English, 
the  Uwtu  ^  the  Giant 9  Crmvt»  user  whereuntOk  and  within  memory  (as  I  have  been 
informed),  certain  woricmen,  searching  for  Tynne,  discovered  a  long  square  vault, 
which  conutned  the  bones  of  an  excessive  bigge  csrkas,  and  verified  this  Etimology  of 
the  name.*— CiMTSif'r.yaw^'O'  ^fC^ntwmU. 
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was,  beyond  question,  a  temperate  one,  as  the  Giant's  Well,  without 
the  walls  of  his  castle,  incontestibly  proves.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  his  neighbour,  who  dwelt  at  Beersheba,  where  the  Giant's 
Bowl  is  still  suggestive  of  imbibitions  deep.  The  monumental 
mass  of  granite  on  Dartmoor,  known  as  Bowerman^s  Nose^  may 
hand  down  to  us  the  resting-place  and  name  of  a  giant  whose 
nose  was  the  index  of  his  vice ;  though  Carrington,  in  his  poem 
of  "  DartnK)or,"  supposes  these  rocks  to  be 

"A  granite  god, — 
To  whom,  in  days  lone;  flown,  the  suppliant  knee 
In  trembling  homage  bow'd." 

Let  those,  however,  who  are  curious  in  this  problem  visit  the 
granite  idol;  when,  as  Carrington  assures  us,  he  will  find  that 
the  inhabitants  of 

"  The  hamlets  near 
Have  legends  rude  connected  with  the  spot 
(Wild  swept  by  every  wind),  on  which  he  stands, 
The  Giant  of  the  Moor." 

Of  the  last  resting-places  of  the  giants  there  are  many.  Mardon, 
on  Dartmoor,  has  a  Gianfs  Grave*  and  from  that  rude  region, 
travelling  westward,  we  find  these  graves — ^proving  the  mortality 
of  even  this  Titan  race — rising  on  many  a  moor  and  mountain, 
until,  crossing  the  sea,  we  see  numerous  giants'  graves  in  the  SciUy 
Islands ;  as  though  they  had  been  the  favourite  resting-places  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  dreamed  of  yet  more  western 
lands,  beneath  the  setting  sun,  which  were,  even  to  them,  "  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest."  f 

*  See  Shout's  Collection,  p.  aS. 

t  Mr  Augustus  Smith,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  has  de- 
scribed one  of  the  graves  opened  by  him  during  a  visit  paid  by  the  Cambrian  Ardueo- 
logical  Society  to  the  SciUy  Isles. 

Hugh  Millert  in  his  "  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  tells  us  a  story 
of  the  giants  of  Cromarty,  whidi  shows  as  that  they  were  intimatelyrelated  to  the  giants 
of  ComwalL  Moreover,  fmn  him  we  learn  something  of  the  parentage  of  our  giants,  for 
we  presume  the  Scottish  myth  may  he  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  Titans  of  the 
souUi.  "Diocletian,  king  of  Syria,  say  the  historians,  had  thirty-three  daughters,  who, 
like  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  killed  their  husbands  on  their  wedding-night.  The  king, 
their  fisther,  in  abhorrence  of  their  crime,  crowded  them  all  Into  a  ship,  which  he  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  whi^  was  drifted  by  tides  and  winds,  until  it 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  then  an  uninhabited  island.  There  they  lived  solitary, 
subsisting  on  roots  and  berries,  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  until  an  order  of  demons, 
becoming  enamoured  of  them,  took  them  for  their  wives,  and  a  tribe  of  giants,  who  must 
be  regarded  as  the  true  aborigines  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  demons  have  not  a  prior 
claim,  were  the  fruits  of  those  marriages.  Less  fortunate,  howe\'er,  than  even  their 
prototypes,  the  C}-clops,  the  whole  tribe  was  extirpated  a  few  years  nAer  by  Bnitus,  the 
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There  is  scarcely  a  pile  of  rocks  around  our  western  shore  upon 
which  the  giants  have  not  left  their  impress.  At  Tol-Pedden-Pen- 
with  we  have  the  Giant's  Chair ;  at  Cam  Boscawen  we  see  the 
Giant's  Pulpit.  If  we  advance  nearer  to  the  towns,  even  the  small 
mass  of  rocks  behind  Street-an-Noan,  near  Penzance,  called  Tol- 
came,  has  the  mark  of  the  Giant's  Foot.  The  priests,  however,  in 
the  season  of  their  rule,  strove  to  obliterate  the  memories  of  those 
great  pagans.  They  converted  the  footprint  at  Tolcame — and 
similar  indentations  elsewhere — into  the  mark  of  the  devil's  hoof, 
when  he  stamped  in  rage  at  the  escape  of  a  sinner,  who  threw 
himself  from  the  rock,  strong  in  faith,  into  the  arms  of  the  Church. 
In  more  recent  times,  this  footmark  has  been  attributed  to  the 
devil  jumping  with  joy,  as  he  flew  off,  from  this  spot,  with  some 
imfortunate  miller,  who  had  lost  his  soul  by  mixing  china  clay  with 
his  flour.  The  metamorphosis  of  ancient  giants  into  modern 
devils  is  a  curious  feature  in  our  inquiry.  At  Lemoma  we  have 
the  Giant's  Cave.  On  Gulval  Cairn  we  find  also  the  giant's  mark, 
which  the  magic  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  science  could  not  dispel.*  On 
Cam  Brea  are  no  end  of  evidences  of  these  Titans — the  Giant's 
Hand  rivalling  in  size  any  of  the  monstrous  monuments  of  the 
Egyptian  gods.  Thus,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country  where 
granite  rocks  prevail,  the  monuments  of  the  giants  may  be  found. 
Why  do  the  giants  show  such  a  preference  for  granite  ?  At  Looe, 
indeed,  the  Giant's  Hedge  b  a  vast  earthwork ;  but  this  is  an  excep- 
tion,t  unless  the  Bolster  in  St  Agnes  is  a  giant's  work.  In  pur- 
suing the  dim  lights  which  yet  remain  to  guide  us  to  the  history  of 
the  giants,  we  must  not  forget  the  record  of  the  Fated  Wrestling 
on  Plymouth  Hoe. 

parricide,  who,  with  a  valour  to  which  mere  bulk  could  render  no  effectual  resistance, 
overthrew  Gog,  Magog,  and  Termagol,  uid  a  whole  host  of  others  with  names  equally 
terrible."  The  Cromarty  legends  give  acconnu  of  a  ponderous  stone  flung  from  the  p<Mni 
of  a  spindle  across  Dornoch  Firth  ;  and  of  another  yet  larger,  still  to  be  5een,  a  few  miles 
from  Dingwall,  which  was  thrown  equally  far,  and  which  bears  the  impress  of  the  giant's 
finger  and  thumb.  Also,  they  tell  us  of  the  caiUiack^mort,  or  great  woman,  who  '*from 
a  pannier  filled  with  earth  and  stcmes,  which  she  carried  on  her  back,  formed  almost  all 
the  hills  of  Ross-shire."  The  Sutazs,  as  the  promontoriesof  Cromarty  are  named,  served 
as  the  workHttools  of  two  giants,  who  were  shoemakers,  or  soutars,  and  hence,  says  Hugh 
Miller,  "  in  process  of  time  the  name  soutar  was  transferred  by  a  common  metonymy 
from  the  craftsmen  to  their  stools,  the  two  promontories,  and  by  this  name  they  have 
ever  since  been  distinguished." 

*  Sir  H.  Davy,  when  a  youth,  would  frequently  steal  to  Gulval  Calm»  and  in  its  soli- 
fude  pursue  his  studies. 

t  See  Davies  Gilbert's  History,  vol  fv.,  p^  9^ 
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CORTNEUS  AND  GOGMAGOG. 

^HO  can  dare  question  such  an  authority  as  John  Milton  ?  In 
his  '^  History  of  Britain,  that  part  especially  now  called 
England.  From  the  first  Traditional  beginning  continued  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  Collected  out  of  the  antientest  and  best  authors 
thereof,''  he  gives  us  the  story  of  Brutus  and  of  Corineus,  "  who 
with  the  battele  Ax  which  he  was  wont  to  manage  against  the 
Tyrrhen  Giants,  is  said  to  have  done  marvells."  With  the  adven- 
tures of  these  heroes  in  Africa  and  in  Aquiiama  we  have  little 
concern.  They  suflfer  severe  defeats ;  and  then  "  Brutus,  finding 
now  his  powers  much  lessn'd,  and  this  not  yet  the  place  fore- 
told him,  leaves  Aquitain,  and  with  an  easy  course  arriving  at  Tot- 
ness  in  DeT/nshirt,  quickly  perceivs  heer  to  be  the  promised  end  of 
his  labours."     The  following  matters  interest  us  more  closely  :* — 

^  The  Iland,  not  yet  Britain,  but  Albion,  was  in  a  manner 
desert  and  inhospitable,  kept  only  by  a  remnant  of  Giants,  whose 
excessive  Force  and  Tyrannie  had  consumed  the  rest.  Them 
Brutus  destroies,  and  to  his  people  divides  the  land,  which,  with 
some  reference  to  his  own  name,  he  thenceforth  calls  Britain.  To 
Corineus,  Cornwall,  as  now  we  call  it,  fell  by  lot ;  the  rather  by 
him  lik't,  for  that  the  hugest  Giants  in  Rocks  and  Caves  were  said 
to  lurk  stiH  there ;  which  kind  of  Monsters  to  deal  with  was  his 
old  exercise. 

'^  And  heer,  with  leave  bespoken  to  recite  a  grand  fable,  though 
dignifyd  by  our  best  Poets  ;  While  Brutus,  on  a  certain  Festival 
day,  solemnly  kept  on  that  shoar  where  he  first  landed  ( Totness), 
was  with  the  People  in  great  jollity  and  mirth,  a  crew  of  these 
savages,  breaking  in  upon  them,  began  on  the  sudden  another  sort 
of  Game  than  at  such  a  meeting  was  expected.  But  at  length  by 
many  hands  overcome,  Gohnagog,  the  hugest,  in  hight  twelve 
cubits,  is  reserved  alive ;  that  with  him  Corineus,  who  desired 
nothing  more,  might  try  his  strength,  whom  in  a  Wrestle  the  Giant 
catching  aloft,  with  a  terrible  hugg  broke  three  of  his  Ribs  : 
Nevertheless  Corineus,  enraged,  heaving  him  up  by  main  force, 
and  on  his  shoulders  bearing  him  to  the  next  high  rock,  threw  him 
hedlong  all  shattered  into  the  sea,  and  left  his  name  on  the  cliff, 
called  ever  since  Langoimagog,  which  is  to  say,  the  Giant's  Leap." 
The  same  story  has  been  somewhat  differently  told,  although  there 
is  but  little  variation  in  the  main  incidents.     When  Brutus  and 

'  For  a  discussiun  of  the  question  relative  to  Brutus,  see  Cough's  "  Camden's  Hri- 
tannia,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  xUx.  to  Iv. 
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Corincus,  with  their  Trojan  hosts,  landed  at  Plymouth,  these  chiefs 
wisely  sent  parties  into  the  interior  to  explore  the  country,  and 
to  learn  something  of  the  people.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day,,  all 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  out  as  exploring  parties,  returned 
in  great  terror,  pursued  by  several  terrific  giants.  Brutus  and 
Corineus  were  not,  however,  to  be  terrified  by  the  inmiense  size  of 
their  enemies,  nor  by  the  horrid  noises  which  they  made,  hoping 
to  strike  terror  into  the  armed  hosts.  These  chieftains  rallied 
their  hosts  and  marched  to  meet  the  giants,  hurling  their  spears 
and  flinging  their  darts  against  their  huge  bodies.  The  assault 
was  so  unexpected  that  the  giants  gave  way,  and  eventually  fled 
to  the  hills  of  Dartmoor.  Gogmagog,  the  captain  of  the  giants, 
who  was  sadly  wounded  in  the  leg,  and,  unable  to  proceed,  hid 
himself  in  a  bog ;  but  there,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  was 
found  by  the  Trojan  soldiers,  bound  with  strong  cords,  and  carried 
back  to  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth,  where  the  camp  was.  Gogmagog 
was  treated  nobly  by  his  victors,  and  his  wounds  were  speedily 
healed.  Brutus  desired  to  make  terms  with  the  giants ;  and  it 
was  at  length  proposed  by  Gogmagog  to  try  a  fall  with  the  strong- 
est in  the  host,  and  that  whoever  came  off  the  conqueror  should  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Cornwall,  and  hold  possession  of  all  the  westerti 
land.  Corineus  at  once  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  monster. 
Notwithstanding,  the  giant, 

"  Though  bent  with  woes» 
Full  eighteen  feet  in  height  he  rose ; 
His  hair,  exposed  to  sun  and  wind, 
Like  witherd  heath,  his  head  entwined,**  • 

and  that  Corineus  was  but  little  above  the  ordinary  size  of  man, 
the  Trojan  chief  felt  sure  of  a  victory.  The  day  for  the  wrestling 
was  fixed.  The  huge  Gogmagog  was  allowed  to  send  for  the 
giants,  and  they  assembled  on  one  side  of  a  cleared  space  on 
Plymouth  Hoe,  while  the  Trojan  soldiers  occupied  the  other.  All 
arms  were  thrown  aside ;  and  fronting  each  other,  naked  to  the 
waist,  stood  the  most  lordly  of  the  giants,  and  the  most  noble  of 
men.  The  conflict  was  long,  and  it  appesured  for  sometime  doubt 
fiiL  Brute  strength  was  exerted  on  one  side,  and  trained  skill  on 
the  other.  At  length  Corineus  succeeded  in  seizing  Gogmagog  by 
the  girdle,  and  by  r^^arly-repeated  impulses  he  made  the  monster 
undulate  like  a  tree  shaken  by  a  winter  storm,  until  at  length, 
gathering  all  his  strength  into  one  effort,  the  giant  was  forced  to 
his  back  on  the  ground,  the  earth  shaking  with  his  weight,  and  the 
air  echoing  with  the  thunder  of  his  mighty  groan,  as  the  breath  was 
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forced  from  his  body  by  the  terrible  momentum  of  his  fall  There 
lay  the  giant,  and  there  were  all  the  other  giants,  appalled  at  the 
power  which  they  could  not  imderstand,  but  which  convinced  them 
that  there  was  something  superior  to  mere  animal  strength. 
Corineus  breathed  for  a  minute,  then  he  rushed  upon  his  prostrate 
foe,  and  seizing  him  by  the  l^s,  he  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  precipitated  him  into  the  sea.  The  giant  fell  on  the 
rocks  below,  and  his  body  was  broken  into  fragments  by  the  fall ; 
while  the 

"  Fretted  flood 
RoU'd  frothy  waves  of  purple  blood." 

*'  Gogmagog's  Leap ''  has  been  preserved  near  the  spot  which  now 
presents  a  fortress  to  the  foes  of  Britain ;  and  there  are  those  ''who 
say  that,  at  the  last  digging  on  the  Haw  for  the  foundation  of  the 
citadel  of  Plymouth,  the  great  jaws  and  teeth  therein  found  were 
those  of  Gogmagog."  * 


THE  GIANTS  OF  THE  MOUNT. 

THE  hbtory  of  the  redoubtable  Jack  proves  that  St  Michael's 
Mount  was  the  abode  of  the  giant  Cormelian,  or,  as  the 
name  is  sometimes  given,  Cormoran.  We  are  told  how  Jack  de- 
stroyed the  giant,  and  the  story  ends.  Now,  the  interesting  part, 
which  has  been  foigotten  in  the  narrative,  is  not  only  that  Cormoran 
lived  oHy  but  that  he  built  the  Mount,  his  dwelling-place.  St 
Michael's  Mount,  as  is  tolerably  well  known,  is  an  island  at  each 
rise  of  the  tide — the  distance  between  it  and  the  mainland  being 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  <]f «  mile.  In  the  days  of  the  giants, 
however,  it  was  some  ^  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  known  as  the 
White  Rock  in  the  wood^  or  in  Cornish, "  Carr^  luz  en  kuz."  Of  the 
evidences  in  favour  of  this,  more  will  be  said  when  the  traditions 
connected  with  physical  phenomena  are  dealt  with.  In  this  wood 
the  giant  desired  to  build  his  home,  and  to  rear  it  above  the  trees, 
that  he  might  from  the  top  keep  watch  over  the  neighbouring 
country.  Any  person  carefully  observing  the  structure  of  the 
granite  rocks  will  notice  their  tendency  to  a  cubical  form.  These 
stones  were  carefully  selected  by  the  giant  from  the  granite  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  he  was  for  a  long  period  employed  in 
carrying  and  piling  those  huge  masses,  one  on  the  other,  in  which 
labour  he  compelled  his  wife  to  aid  him.  It  has  been  suggested, 
with  much  show  of  probability,  that  the  confusion  of  the  two  names 

*  See  Appendix  B  for  the  **  Poem  of  the  Wrestling,"  &c 
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alluded  to  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  giant  was  called  Cor* 
moran,  and  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Cormelian ;  at  all  events, 
there  is  no  harm  in  adopting  this  hypothesis.  The  toil  of  lifting 
those  granitic  masses  from  their  primitive  beds,  and  of  carrying 
them  through  the  forest,  was  excessive.  It  would  seem  that  the 
heaviest  burthens  were  imposed  upon  Cormelian,  and  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  those  rocky  masses  in  her  apron.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  ''White  Rock,"  which  was  now  approaching 
completion,  there  exists  large  masses  of  greenstone  rock.  Cormelian 
saw  no  reason  why  one  description  of  stone  would  not  do  as  well  as 
another;  and  one  day,  when  the  giant  Cormoran  was  sleeping,  she 
broke  off  a  vast  mass  of  the  greenstone  rock,  and  taking  it  in  her 
apron,  hastened  towards  the  artificial  hill  with  it,  hoping  to  place 
it  without  being  observed  by  Cormoran.  When,  however,  Cormelian 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ''  White  Rock,"  the  giant  awoke, 
and  presently  perceived  that  his  wife  was,  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
carrying  a  green  stone  instead  of  a  white  one.  In  great  wrath  he 
arose,  followed  her,  and,  with  a  dreadful  imprecation,  gave  her  a 
kick.  Her  apron-string  broke,  and  the  stone  fell  on  the  sand. 
There  it  has  ever  since  remained,  no  human  power  being  sufficient 
to  remove  it  The  giantess  died,  and  the  mass  of  greenstone, 
resting,  as  it  does,  on  clay  slate  rocks,  became  her  monument. 
In  more  recent  days,  when  the  light  of  Christianity  was  dawning 
on  the  land,  this  famous  rock  was  still  rendered  sacred  :  <'  a  lytle 
chapel"*  having  been  built  on  it ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  usually 
known  as  the  "  The  Chapel  Rock."f 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  GIANT'S  CASTLE. 

THE  giant's  castle  at  Treryn,  remarkable  as  a  grand  example 
of  truly  British  Cyclopean  architecture,  was  built  by  the 
power  of  endiantment  The  giant  to  whom  all  the  rest  of  hb 
race  were  indebted  for  this  stronghold  was  in  every  way  a  remark- 
able mortaL  He  was  stronger  than  any  other  giant,  and  he  was  a 
mighty  necromancer.  He  sat  on  the  promontory  of  Treryn,  and 
by  the  power  of  his  will  he  compelled  the  castle  to  rise  out  of  the 
sea.  It  is  only  kept  in  its  present  position  by  virtue  of  a  magic 
key.  This  the  giant  placed  in  a  holed  rock,  known  as  the  Giant's 
Lock,  and  whenever  this  key,  a  laige  round  stone,  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  lock,  the  promontory  of  Treryn  and  its  castle  will  dis- 
appear beneath  the  waters.  There  are  not  many  people  who 
obtain  even  a  sight  of  this  wonderful  key.     You  must  pass  at  low 

*  Leland.  X  See  Appendix  C  for  the  Irish  legend  of  Shara  and  Sheela. 
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tide  along  a  granite  ledge,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  goat  to 
stand  on.  If  you  happen  to  make  a  false  step,  you  must  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  Well,  having  got  over  safely,  you 
come  to  a  pointed  rock  with  a  hole  in  it ;  this  b  the  castle  lock. 
I'ut  your  hand  deep  into  the  hole,  and  you  will  find  at  the  bottom 
a  lai^e  ^g-shaped  stone,  which  is  easily  moved  in  any  direction. 
You  will  fed  certain  that  you  can  take  it  out^ — ^but  try  1  Try  as  you 
may,  you  will  find  it  will  not  pass  through  the  hole;  yet  no  one  can 
doubt  but  that  it  once  went  in. 

Lieutenant  Goldsmith  dissolved  one  bit  of  superstition  by  foolishly 
throwing  the  fatal  Logan  Stone  from  off  its  bearing  ;  but  no  one 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  removing  the  key  of  the  giant's  castle 
from  the  hole  in  which  the  necromancer  b  said  to  have  placed  it 
when  he  was  dying. 

THE  RIVAL  GIANTS. 

THOSE  who  have  visited  the  Logan  Rock  will  be  fauniliar  with 
the  several  groups  which  form  the  Treryn  promontory, 
Treryn  Castle,  an  ancient  British  fortress,  the  Cyclopean  waUs  of 
which,  and  its  outer  earthwork,  can  still  be  traced,  was  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  famous  giant  and  hb  wife.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he 
gave  his  name  to  thb  place,  but  that  is,  of  course,  doubtfuL  Thb 
giant  was  chief  of  a  numerous  band,  and  by  his  daring  he  held 
possession,  against  the  giants  of  the  Mount,  of  all  the  lands  west 
of  Penzance.  Amongst  the  hosts  who  owned  alliance  to  him^ 
was  a  remarkable  fine  young  fellow,  who  had  hb  abode  in  a  cave, 
in  the  pile  of  rocks  upon  which  the  Logan  Rock  stands.  Thb 
young  giant  grew  too  fond  of  the  giantess,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  lady  was  not  unfavourably  inclined  towards  him.  Of 
their  love  passes,  however,  we  know  nothing.  Tradition  has  only 
told  us  that  the  giantess  was  one  day  reclining  on  the  rock  stiU 
known  as  the  Giant  Lady's  Chair,  while  die  good  old  giant  was 
dosing  in  the  Giant's  Chair  which  stands  near  it,  when  the  young 
and  wicked  lover  stole  behind  his  chief  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
belly  with  a  knife.*  The  giant  fell  over  the  rocks  to  the  level 
ridge  below,  and  there  he  lay,  rapidly  pouring  out  hb  life-blood 
From  thb  spot  the  young  murderer  kicked  him  into  the  sea,  ere 
yet  hb  life  was  quite  extinct,  and  he  perished  in  the  waters. 

The  guilty  pair  took  possession  of  Treryn  Castle,  and,  we  are 
told,  lived  happily  for  many  years. 

*  Mr  HaUiwell  infers  from  lUi  that  th«  story  Is  Saxon.    See  *' Wanderings  b  tha 
Footsteps  of  the  Giants." 
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THE  GIANTS  OF  TRENCROM,  OR  TRECROBBEN. 

THE  rough  granite  hill  of  Trecrobben  rises  in  almost  savage 
grandeur  from  the  wooded  lands  which  form  the  park  of 
Trevetha,  close  by  the  picturesque  village  of  Lelant.  From  the 
summit  of  this  hill  may  be  surveyed  one  of  the  most  striking 
panoramic  views  in  Cornwall.  The  country  declines,  rather 
rapidly,  but  still  with  a  pleasing  contour,  towards  the  sea  on  the 
southern  side.  From  the  sandy  plain,  which  extends  from 
Marazion  to  Penzance,  there  stretch  out  two  arms  of  land,  one  on 
the  eastern  side,  towards  the  Lizard  Point,  and  the  other  on  the 
western  side  towards  Mousehole  and  Lemoma,  which  embrace  as 
it  were  that  fine  expanse  of  water  knovm  as  the  Mount's  Bay.  The 
most  striking  object,  "  set  in  the  silver  sea,"  is  the  pyramidical  hill 
St  Michael's  Moimt,  crowned  with  the  <^  castle,"  an  unhappy  mix- 
ture of  church,  castle,  and  modem  dwelling-house,  which,  never- 
theless, from  its  very  incongruities,  has  a  picturesque  appearance 
when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Nestling  amidst  the  greenstone 
rocks,  sheltered  by  "  the  Holy  Mount,"  is  the  irregular  town  of 
Marazion,  or  Market-Jew;  and,  balancing  this,  on  the  western 
side  of  "  the  Green,"  Penzance  displays  her  more  important  build- 
ings, framed  by  the  beautifully  fertile  country  by  which  the  town 
is  surrounded. 

The  high  lands  to  the  westward  of  Penzance,  with  the  fishing 
villages  of  Newlyn  and  Mousehole,  the  church  of  Paul  on  the 
simmiit  of  the  hill,  and  the  engine-house  belonging  to  a  mine  at 
its  base,  have  much  quiet  beauty  under  some  aspects  of  light, — 
the  yet  more  western  hills  shutting  out  the  Land's  End  from  the 
observer's  eye. 

Looking  from  Trencrom  (this  is  the  more  common  name)  to 
the  south-east,  the  fine  hills  of  Tregoning  and  Godolphin, — ^both 
of  which  have  given  names  to  two  ancient  Cornish  families, — 
mark  the  southern  boundary  of  a  district  famed  for  its  mineral 
wealth.  Looking  eastward.  Cam  Brea  Hill,  with  its  ancient 
castle  and  its  modem  monument,  stands  up  from  the  tableland 
in  rugged  grandeur.  This  hill,  "  a  merry  place,  'tis  said,  in  days 
of  yore," — when  British  villages  were  spread  amidst  the  mighty 
calms,  and  Cyclopean  walls  sheltered  the  inhabitants, — rises  to 
mark  the  most  productive  piece  of  mining-ground,  of  the  same 
area,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Around  the  towns  of  Camborne 
and  Redruth  are  seen  hundreds  of  miners'  cottages,  and  scores  of 
tall  chimneys,  telling  of  the  mechanical  appliances  which   are 
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brought  to  bear  upon  the  extraction  of  tin  and  copper  from  the 
earth.  Beyond  this  thickly-peopled  region  the  eye  wanders  yet 
eastward,  and  eventually  reposes  on  the  series  of  granite  hills 
which  rise  beyond  St  Austdl  and  stretch  northward, — the  two 
highest  hills  in  CornwaU,  which  are  known  as  Roughtor  and 
Brownwhilly*  being  in  this  range. 

Let  the  observer  now  turn  his  face  northward,  and  a  new  and 
varied  scene  lies  before  him.  Within  two  miles  the  waters  of  St 
Ives*  Bay  break  against  the  cliffs.  On  the  left  is  the  creek  of 
Hayle,  which  has  been  fashioned  by  the  energy  of  man  into  a 
useful  harbour,  and  given  rise  to  the  foundation  of  two  extensive 
iron-foundries.  Between  those  and  the  sea  are  the  hills  of  blown 
sand,  which  have  ever  been  the  homes  of  the  Fairy  people.  The 
lighthouse  of  Godrevy  stands,  a  humble  companion,  to  balance  in 
this  bay  the  "  Mount,"  which  adorns  the  bay,  washing  the 
southern  slope  of  this  "  narrow  neck  of  land."  Godrevy  marks 
the  region  of  sand  extending  to  the  eastward.  To  the  north  the 
shores  become  more  and  more  rugged,  culminating  in  St  Agnes' 
Beacon, — a  hill  of  graceful  form  rising  somewhat  rapidly  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  From  this  the  "  beetling  cliffs  "  stretch 
away  northward,  until  the  bold  promontory  Trevose  Head  closes 
the  scene,  appropriately  displaying  another  of  those  fine  examples 
of  humanity — a  lighthouse. 

To  the  left,  towards  the  sea,  rises  the  cenotaph  of  Knill,  an 
eccentric  man,  who  evidently  sought  to  secure  some  immortality 
by  this  building,  and  the  siUy  ceremonials  carried  on  around  it ; 
the  due  performance  of  which  he  has  sectuped  by  bequests  to  the 
Corporation  of  St  Ives.  Around  this  the  mining  district  of  St  Ives 
is  seen,  and  her  fishing-boats  dotting  the  sea  give  evidence  di 
another  industry  of  vast  importance  to  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. Westward  of  St  Ives,  hills  more  brown  and  rugged  than 
any  which  have  yet  been  viewed  stretch  away  to  Zennor,  Morva, 
and  St  Just,  and  these,  girding  the  scene  beneath  our  feet,  shut 
out  from  us  the  region  of  the  Land's  End. 

On  the  sunmiit  of  this  hill,  which  is  only  surpassed  in  savage 
grandeur  by  Cam  Brea,  the  giants  built  a  castle — the  four  en- 
trances to  which  still  remain  in  Cyclopean  massiveness  to  attest 
the  Herculean  powers  by  which  such  mighty  blocks  were  piled 
upon  each  other.  There  the  giant  chieftains  dwelt  in  awful  state. 
Along  the  serpentine  road,  passing  up  the  hill  to  the  principal 
gateway,  they  dragged  their  captives,  and  on  the  great  flat  rocks 
within  the  castle  they  sacrificed  them.  Almost  every  rock  still 
bears  some  name  connected  with  the  giants — *'  a  race  may  perish, 

*  Bryu-wfuiia,  the  highest  hill,  according  to  Mr  Bellows.  j 
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but  the  name  endures."  The  treasures  of  the  giants  who  dwelt 
here  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  days  of  their  troubles, 
when  they  were  perishing  before  the  conquerors  of  their  land. 
Their  gold  and  jewels  were  hidden  deep  in  the  granite  caves  of 
this  hill,  and  secured  by  spells  as  potent  as  those  which  Merlin 
placed  upon  his  "hoarded  treasures."  They  are  securely  preserved, 
even  to  the  present  day,  and  carefully  guarded  from  man  by  the 
Spriggans,  or  Trolls,  of  whom  we  have'  to  speak  in  another  page. 

THE  GIANTS  AT  PLAY. 

IN  several  parts  of  Cornwall  there  are  evidences  that  these 
Titans  were  a  sportive  race.  Huge  rocks  are  preserved  to 
show  where  they  played  at  trap-ball,  at  hurling,  and  other  athletic 
games.  The  giants  of  Trecrobben  and  St  MichaeFs  Mount  often 
met  for  a  game  at  bob-buttons.  The  Mount  was  the  "  bob,"  on 
which  flat  masses  of  granite  were  placed  to  serve  as  buttons,  and 
Trecrobben  Hill  was  the  "  mit,"  or  the  spot  from  which  the  throw 
was  made.  This  order  was  sometimes  reversed.  On  the  outside 
of  St  Michael's  Mount,  many  a  granite  slab  which  had  been 
knocked  off  the  "  bob "  is  yet  to  be  found ;  and  numerous  piles 
of  rough  cubical  masses  of  the  same  rock,  said  to  be  the  granite 
of  Trecrobben  Hill,*  show  how  eagerly  the  game  was  played. 

Trecrobben  Hill  was  wdl  chosen  by  the  giants  as  the  site  of 
their  castle.  From  it  they  surveyed  the  country  on  every  side  ; 
and  friend  or  enemy  was  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  as  he 
approached  the  guarded  spot  It  is  as  clear  as  tradition  can  make 
it,  that  Trecrobben  was  the  centre  of  a  region  full  of  giants.  On 
Lescudjack  Hill,  close  to  Penzance,  there  is  "  The  Giant's  Round," 
evidently  the  scene  of  many  a  sanguinary  conflict,  since  the 
Cornish  antiquarian  authority  Borlase  informs  lis,  that  Lesgud- 
zhek  signifies  the  "  Casde  of  the  Bloody  Field."  On  the  cairn  at 
Gulval  are  several  impressions  on  the  rocks,  all  referable  to  the 
giants.  In  Madron  there  is  the  celebrated  "  Giant's  Cave ; "  and 
the  well-known  Lanyon  cromlech  is  reported  by  some  to  be  the 
«  Giant's  Coit,"  while  others  declare  it  to  be  the  "  Giant's  Table." 
Cairn  Galva,  again,  is  celebrated  for  its  giant ;  and,  indeed,  every 

•  Mr  O.  HalUwell,  who  carefully  followed  in  the  '*  Footsteps  of  the  Giants,"  referring 
to  this  game  as  played  by  them,  says : — 

"  Doubtlessly  the  Giant's  Chair  on  Trink  Hill  was  frequently  used  during  the  progress 
of  the  game,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Giant's  Well  was  also  in  requisition.  Here, 
then,  were  at  band  opportunities  for  rest  and  refreshment — the  circumstances  of  the 
varioux  traditions  agreeing  well  with,  and,  in  fact,  demonstrating  the  truth  of  each 
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hill  within  sight  has  some  monument  preserving  the  memory  of 
those,  "  the  Titans  fierce." 


HOUBURN  OF  THE  CAIRN* 

H0LI6URN,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  very  amiable  and 
somewhat  sociable  gentleman ;  but,  like  his  brethren,  he 
loved  to  dwell  amongst  the  rocks  of  Cairn  Galva.  He  made  his 
home  in  this  remote  region,  and  relied  for  his  support  on  the  gifts 
of  sheep  and  oxen  from  the  farmers  around — ^he,  in  return,  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  less  conscientious 
giants  of  Trecrobben.  It  is  said  that  he  fought  many  a  battle  in 
the  defence  of  his  friends,  and  that  he  injured  but  one  of  his 
neighbours  during  his  long  lifetime.  This  was,  however,  purely 
an  accident  The  giant  was  at  play  with  the  human  pigmies,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  being  delighted  at  the  capital 
game  made  by  a  fine  young  peasant,  he  tapped  him  on  the  head, 
and  scattered  his  brains  on  the  grass.  I  once  heard  that  Holibum 
had  married  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  that  a  very  fine  race,  still 
bearing  a  name  not  very  dissimilar,  was  the  result  of  this  union. 
Holibum,  like  his  brethren,  was  remarkably  fond  of  quoits  ; 
indeed,  go  where  we  will  within  the  Land's  End  district,  the 
<<  Giant's  Quoit "  is  still  shown.  Other — shall  we  call  them  house- 
hold-— ^relics  of  the  giants  occur.  From  Cairn  Galva  to  Zennor  we 
find  a  series  of  "  Giant's  Chairs  ; "  and,  carefiil  to  preserve  each 
remarkable  relic  ot  this  interesting  race,  here  is  also  the  ''  Giant's 
Dinner-plate."  That  St  Ives,  too,  was  not  without  its  giant, 
although  the  record  of  his  name  is  lost,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  tooth,  an  inch  broad,  was  taken  from  a  ''  Giant's  Grave."  + 

*  "  Somewhere  amongst  the  rodcs  in  this  cturn  is  the  Giant's  Cave— in  ages  long  gone 
by  the  abode  of  a  giant  named  Holibiirn."— Halliwbll.  Mr  Halliwell  was  fortunate 
in  securing  a  name.    I  have  often  heard  of  the  giant  in  question,  but  I  never  heard  his 


t  The  following  extract  from  a  note  written  by  the  late  Zennor  postman  and  poet, 
shows  how  endnringly  the  giants  have  left  thdr  names  on  the  rocks  of  Cornwall :-~ 

"  Some  districts  in  Cornwall  were  said  to  have  been  peopled  in  olden  times  by  giants, 
and  even  Zennor  district  possesses  the  largest  quoit— three  Logan  rocks — whilst  Tre- 
crobben Hill  still  exhibiu  the  Bowl  in  which  the  giants  of  the  west  used  to  wash.    The 

laxge  granite  boulder  near  to  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr  S 1  curate  of  Morva,  is 

said  to  be  the  Giant's  Dinner-plate.  Farther  down  the  hill,  and  hard  by  the  Zennor 
vicarage,  the  seats  of  the  giants  are  still  shown  by  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  so  strong  is 
the  belidf  that  giants  inhabited  the  hills  of  the  west,  that  a  young  lady  in  this  neighbour- 
hood assayed,  a  month  or  two  ago,  to  deliver  a  lectiu'e,  or  address,  on  the  subject,  talcing 
for  her  text,  '  There  were  giants  in  those  days.'  But  the  giants  were  not  immorul ; 
colossal  as  were  their  frames,  they  too  had  to  'sleep  with  their  fathers.'  Whether 
Jack  the  Giant-killer  took  any  part  in  ridding  the  earth  of  this  wonderful  race  of  men 
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THE  GIANT  OF  NANCLEDRY* 

IN  Nancledry  Bottoms,  about  a  mile  from  the  famous  hill  Castle- 
an-Dinas,  there  stood  at  one  time  a  thatched  house  near  the 
brook  which  runs  murmuring  down  the  valley.  Rather  more 
than  thirty  years  since,  some  mouldering  <<  clob "  (mud)  walls, 
indicating  the  existence  at  one  time  of  a  large  dwelling,  were 
pointed  to  as  the  former  residence  of  a  terrible  giant  He  ap- 
pears to  have  led  a  solitary  life,  and  to  have  lived  principally  on 
little  children,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  swallowed  whole.  His 
strength  was  indicated  by  several  huge  masses  of  granite  which 
were  scattered  arotmd  the  Bottoms,  and  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
These  were  carried  by  him  in  his  pockets,  to  defend  himself  firom 
the  giants  of  Trecrobben,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  on 
unfriendly  terms.  This  giant  is  noteworthy  as  the  only  one  re- 
corded who  lived 'in  a  house. 

TREBIGGAN  THE  GIANT* 

TREBEGEAN  is  the  name  of  a  village  near  the  Land's  End. 
This  name,  as  we  have  already  stated,  signifies  the  town  of 
the  giant's  grave.  The  giant's  existence  was  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  a  vault  and  some  large  bones  in  it,  on  this  spott 

Trebiggan  divides  with  Tregeagle  the  honourable  immortality  of 
being  employed  to  frighten  children  into  virtue.  Often  have  I 
heard  the  unruly  urchins  of  this  neighbourhood  threatened  with 
Trebiggan.  They  are  told  that  Trebiggan  was  a  vast  man,  with 
arms  so  long  that  he  could  take  men  out  of  the  ships  passing  by 
the  Land's  End,  and  place  them  on  the  Longships  ;  but  that  some- 
times he  would,  having  had  his  fun  with  them,  good-humouredly 
place  them  on  board  their  ships  or  boats  again.  He  is  said  to 
have  dined  every  day  on  little  children,  who  were  generally  fiied 
on  a  large  fiat  rock  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  his  cave. 

THE  LORD  OF  PENGERSWICK  AND  THE  GIANT 
OF  ST  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT. 

THE  giant  who  dwelt  on  St  Michael's  Mount  had  grown  very 
old,  and  had  lost  all  his  teeth ;  still  he  was  the  terror  of  the 
neighbouring  villages.     The  horrid  old  monster — who  had  but  one 

we  cannot  pontivdy  state ;  bat  thus  much  is  certain,  the  giants  were  succeeded  by  a 
oumeroos  race  of  small  people,  and  so  small  as  not  to  be  observable  by  the  eye." 
*  See  Appendix  D.  t  See  Heath's  Description  of  Cornwall,  X75a 
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eye,  and  that  one  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead — ^would,  whenever 
■  e  required  food — ^which  was  pretty  often — ^walk  or  wade  across 
)  Market-Jew,  as  the  tide  might  be,  select  the  best  cow  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  swinging  it  over  his  shoulders,  return  to  his 
'land.  This  giant  had  often  taken  cattle  from  the  Pengerswick 
:.  e ;  and  one  day  he  thought  he  should  like  another  of  this 
Di  -e  breed.  Accordingly,  away  he  went,  across  the  sea,  to 
ingjTswick  Cove.  The  giant  did  not  know  that  the  lord  of 
Pengerswick  had  returned  from  the  East,  a  master  of  "white- 
witchcraft,"  or  magic.  The  lord  had  seen  the  giant  coming,  and 
he  began  to  work  his  spells.  The  giant  was  bewildered,  yet  he 
knew  not  how.  At  last,  after  much  trouble,  he  caught  a  fine  calf, 
tied  its  four  feet  together,  passed  his  great  head  between  the  fore  and 
hind  l^s,  and,  with  the  calf  hanging  on  his  shoulders,  he  trod  in 
joy  towards  the  shore.  He  wandered  on  in  perfect  unconsciousness 
of  the  path,  and  eventually  he  found  himself  on  the  precipitous 
edge  of  the  great  black  rock  which  still  marks  the  western  side  of 
Pengerswick  Cove.  As  if  the  rock  had  been  a  magnet,  the  giant 
was  chained  fest.  He  twisted,  turned,  and  struggled  in  vain. 
He  found  himself  gradually  becoming  stiff,  so  that  at  last  he  could 
neither  move  hand  nor  foot ;  yet  were  his  senses  more  keenly  alive 
than  ever.  The  giant  had  to  remain  thus,  during  a  long  winter's 
night,  with  the  calf  bleating,  as  never  calf  bleated  before,  into  hb 
ear.  In  the  morning  when  the  enchanter  thought  he  had  punished 
the  giant  sufficiently,  he  mounted  his  mare,  and  rode  down  to  the 
shore.  He  disenchanted  the  giant,  by  giving  him  a  severe  horse- 
whipping, and  he  then  made  him  drop  the  calf.  He  continued  to 
flog  Uie  giant  until  he  leaped  off  the  rock  into  the  sea,  through 
which  in  great  agony  he  waded  to  the  Mount ;  and  from  that  day 
to  this  he  has  never  ventured  on  the  mainland. 

We  learn,  however,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  some  time 
after  this,  Tom,  the  giant  of  Lelant,  visited  the  giant  on  the  Mount, 
and,  finding  him  half  starved,  he  took  his  aunt  Nancy  from  Gulval 
to  see  his  friend,  with  a  large  supply  of  butter  and  eggs.  The  old 
giant  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  the  farmer's  wife,  bought  all  her 
store  at  a  very  extravagant  price,  and  bargained  and  paid  in 
advance  for  more.  He  had  a  store  of  wealth  in  the  caverns  of  the 
Mount  The  knowing  old  woman  kept  him  well  supplied  as  long 
as  the  giant  had  money  to  pay  her ;  and  aunt  Nancy's  family 
became  the  wealthiest  in  the  parish  of  GulvaL 
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THE  GIANT  OF  ST  MTCHAEVS  MOUNT  LOSES 
HIS  WIFE. 

THE  giant  on  the  Mount  and  the  giant  on  Trecrobben  Hill  were 
very  friendly.  They  had  only  one  cobbling-hammer  be- 
tween them,  which  they  would  throw  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
either  required  it.  One  day  the  giant  on  the  Mount  wanted  the 
hammer  in  a  great  hurry,  so  he  shouted,  "  Holloa,  up  there ! 
Trecrobben,  throw  us  down  the  hammer,  woost  a'?** 

"  To  be  sure,'*  sings  out  Trecrobben ;  "  here  !  look  out,  and 
catch  'm." 

Now,  nothing  would  do  but  the  giant's  wife,  who  was  very  near- 
sighted, must  run  out  of  her  cave  to  see  Trecrobben  throw  the 
hammer.  She  had  no  hat  on ;  and  coming  at  once  out  into  the 
light,  she  could  not  distinguish  objects.  Consequently,  she  did 
not  see  the  hanmier  coming  through  the  air,  and  received  it  be- 
tween her  eyes.  The  force  with  which  it  was  flung  was  so  great 
that  the  massive  bone  of  the  forehead  of  the  giantess  was  crushed, 
and  she  fell  dead  at  the  giant's  feet.  You  may  be  sure  there  was 
a  great  to-do  between  the  two  giants.  They  sat  wailing  over  the 
dead  body,  and  with  their  sighs  they  produced  a  tempest.  These 
were  unavailing  to  restore  the  old  lady,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  bury  her.  Some  say  they  lifted  the  Chapel  Rock  and  put  her 
under  it,  others,  that  she  is  buried  beneath  the  castle  court,  while 
some — ^no  doubt  the  giants'  detractors — declare  that  they  rolled 
the  body  down  into  the  sea,  and  took  no  more  heed  of  it. 


TOM  AND  THE  GIANT  BLUNDERBUSS;  OR,  THE 
WHEEL  AND  EXE  FIGHT* 

A  YOUNG  giant,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  by 
any  other  name  than  Tom,  lived  somewhere  westward  of 
Hayle,  probably  in  Lelant     Tom  would  eat  as  much  meat  as 

•  The  similarity  of  this  rtory  to  the  well-known  tale  of  "  Tom  HicknthriA  *  will  stnTte 
every  one.  It  might  be  nipposed  that  the  old  story  of  the  strong  man  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
had  been  read  by  some  Cornish  man,  and  adapted  to  the  local  peculiarities.  This  may 
possiUy  have  b««n  the  case,  but  I  do  not  think  it  probable.  I  first  heard  the  story  from 
a  mineTp  on  the  floors  of  Ding-Dong  Mine,  during  my  earliest  tour  in  search  of  old 
stories.  I  have  since  learned  that  it  was  a  common  story  with  the  St  Ives  nurses,  who 
told  it  to  amuse  or  terrify  their  children.  Recently,  I  have  had  the  same  tale  comm>ini- 
cated  to  me  by  a  friend,  who  got  it  from  a  farmer  living  in  Lelant.  This  storv  is  con- 
fined to  the  parishes  of  Lelant,  St  Ives,  Sancreed,  Towednach,  Morra,  and  Zennor. 
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three  men,  and  when  he  was  in  the  hun^our  he  could  do  as  much 
work  as  half  a  dozen.  Howbeit,  Tom  was  a  lazy  fellow,  and 
spent  most  of  hb  time  wandering  about  the  parish  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  Occasionally  Tom  would  have  an  industrious  fit ; 
then,  if  he  found  any  of  his  neighbours  hedging,  he  would  turn 
to  and  roll  in  all  the  largest  rocks  from  over  the  fields,  for 
"  grounders.'*  *  This  was  the  only  work  Tom  took  delight  in  ; 
he  was  won't  to  say,  he  could  feel  his  strength  about  such  work  as 
that  Tom  didn't  appear  so  very  big  a  man  in  those  days,  when 
all  men  were  twice  the  size  they  are  now.  He  was  about  four  feet 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  square  built,  and  straight  all  the  way 
down  from  shoulder  to  cheens  (loins). 

Tom's  old  mother  was  constantly  telling  her  idle  son  to  do 
something  to  earn  his  food,  but  the  boy  couldn't  find  any  job  to 
his  mind  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  undertook  to  drive  a  brewer's 
wain,  in  the  hope  of  getting  into  plenty  of  strong  drink,  and  he 
went  to  live  in  Market-Jew,  where  the  brewery  was.  The  first 
day  he  was  so  employed,  he  was  going  to  St  Ives  with  his  load  of 
beer,  and  on  the  road  he  saw  half  a  score  of  men  trying  to  lift  a 
fallen  tree  on  to  a  "  draw."  It  was,  however,  more  than  the  whole 
of  them  could  do. 

"  Stand  clear  1 "  shouts  Tom. 

He  put  his  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  and  lifted  it  on 
the  "  draw,"  without  so  much  as  saying  "  Ho  I "  to  his  oxen,  or 
looking  behind  him.  The  feat  was  performed  in  Ludgvan  Lees, 
and  a  little  farther  on  was  a  giant's  place  diverting  the  road,  which 
should  have  gone  straight  to  St  Ives  but  for  it  This  place  was 
hedged  in  with  great  rocks,  which  no  ten  men  of  these  times  could 
move.  They  call  them  the  Giant's  Hedges  to  the  present  day. 
There  was  a  gate  on  that  side  of  the  giant's  farm  which  was  nearest 
Market-Jew,  and  another  on  that  side  which  joined  the  highway 
leading  on  to  St  Ives.  Tom  looked  at  the  gate  for  some  time, 
half  disposed  to  drive  through,  but  eventually  he  decided  on  pro- 
ceeding by  the  ordinary  road.     When,  however,  Tom  was  coming 

Mr  HalUwell  thinks  the  Adventures  of  Tom  Hickathrift  are  connected  with  "tome  of 
the  insurrections  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  such  as  that  of  Herewood,  described  in  Wright's 
'  Essays,'  ii.  91."  Now,  Herewood  the  Saxon  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  ex- 
treme  part  of  Cornwall,  and  we  are  told  of  many  romantic  adventures,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Alef,  a  Cornish  chieC  May  it  not  be,  that  here 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  story  as  it  is  told  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  Cornwall? 

*  In  making  the  really  Cyclopean  hedges  which  prevail  in  some  pans  of  Cornwall,  the 
large  boulders  of  granite,  or  other  stones,  which  lie  scattered  on  the  moors  are  used  for 
the  fotmdation.  Indeed,  one  purpose,  and  a  very  important  one,  served  by  those  hedges, 
has  been  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the  ground  which  has  been  enclosed,  and  the 
diq>osal  of  the  stones  so  removed. 
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back  from  St  Ives  with  his  empty  wain,  hb  courage  screwed  up 
by  the  influence  of  some  three  or  four  gallons  of  strong  beer  which 
he  had  drunk,  he  b^^  to  reason  with  himself  thus  : — 

"  The  king's  highway  ought  not  to  be  twisting  and  turning  like 
an  angle-twitch.*  It  should  go  straight  through  here.  What 
right  has  the  giant  to  keep  his  place  closed,  stopping  honester 
men  than  he  ever  was  longer  on  the  road  home  ?  If  everybody 
were  of  my  mind,  the  road  would  soon  be  opened.  Faith,  111 
drive  through.  He  wouldn't  eat  me,  I  suppose.  My  old  mammy 
never  told  me  I  was  to  come  to  my  end  that  way.  They  say  the 
giant  has  had  scores  of  wives.  What  becomes  of  them  nobody 
can  tell ;  yet  there  are  always  more  ready  to  supply  their  place. 
WeU,  that 's  no  business  of  mine.  I  never  met  the  man  to  make 
me  turn  back  yet ;  so  come  along.  Neat  and  Comely,"  shouts  Tom 
to  the  oxen,  opening  the  great  gate  for  them  to  pass  through.  On 
went  Tom,  without  seeing  anything  of  the  giant  or  of  anybody  else, 
except  the  fat  cattle  of  all  sorts  in  the  fields.  After  driving  about 
a  mile,  Tom  came  to  a  pair  of  gates  in  a  high  wall,  which  was 
close  to  and  surrounding  the  giant's  castle.  There  was  no  passing 
round  those,  as  deep  ditches,  full  of  water,  were  on  either  side  of 
these  gates.  So  at  them  went  Tom.  The  huge  gates  creaked  on 
their  hangings,  and  the  wheels  of  Tom's  wain  rattled  on  over  the 
causey.t  A  little  ugly  midgan  of  a  cur  began  to  bark,  and 
out  tore  the  giant,  a  great  ugly  imshapely  fellow,  all  head  and 
stomach. 

"  You  impudent  little  villain,**  roared  the  giant,  "  to  drive  into 
my  grounds,  disturbing  my  afternoon's  nap.  What  business  have 
you  here  ?  ** 

**  I  am  on  the  road,"  says  Tom,  "  and  you — ^nor  a  better  man 
than  you — shan't  put  me  back.  You  ha'  no  right  to  build  your 
hedges  across  what  used  to  be  the  king's  highway,  and  shall  be 
again." 

*^  I  shan't  bemean  myself  to  talk  with  such  a  little  saucy  black- 
guard as  thee  art,"  said  the  giant ;  'U  11  get  a  twig,  and  drive  thee 
out  faster  than  thee  came  in." 

"  Well,"  says  Tom,  "  you  may  keep  your  breath  to  cool  your 
porridge ;  but,  if  that 's  the  game  you  are  up  to,  I  can  play  at  that 
as  well  as  you." 

The  giant  had  pulled  up  a  young  elm-tree,  about  twenty  feet 
high  or  so,  and  he  began  stripping  the  small  branches  from  the 
head  of  the  tree,  as  he  came  up  the  hill,  gaping  (yawnhig)  all  the 
time,  as  if  he  were  half  asleep.     Tom,  seeing  what  he  was  up  to, 

*  A  w*orm.  t  Causeway,  paYcmeot. 
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upset  his  wain.  This  he  did  without  the  oxen  moving,  as  the 
tuntsy  (pole)  turned  round  in  the  ring  of  the  yoke.  He  then 
slipped  off  the  further  wheel  in  a  wink,  hauled  out  the  exe  (axle- 
tree)  fast  in  the  other  wheel,  against  the  giant  came  up.  (In  old 
time  the  axle  was  made  to  work  in  gudgeons  under  the  carts  or 
wains. ) 

"  Now  then,"  says  Tom,  "  fair  play  for  the  buttons.  If  you 
can  beat  me,  1 11  go  back.  The  exe  and  wheel  is  my  sword  and 
buckler,  which  I'll  match  against  your  elm-tree."  Then  Tom 
began  whistling. 

The  giant  got  round  the  uphill  side,  lifted  his  tree,  and  tore 
towards  Tom  without  saying  a  word,  as  if  he  would  cleave  him 
from  head  to  heel. 

Tom  lifted  the  axle-tree,  with  tiie  wheel,  up,  to  guard  off  the 
blow  of  the  giant's  twig — ^the  giant  being  in  such  a  towering 
passion  to  hear  Tom  coolly  whistling  all  the  time,  that  he  couldn't 
steady  himself.  He  missed  Tom's  head,  struck  the  edge  of  the 
wheel,  and,  the  ground  being  slippery,  the  giant  fell  upon  his  face 
on  the  ground.  Tom  might  have  driven  the  "  exe  "  through  him 
as  he  lay  sprawling  in  the  mud,  and  so  have  nailed  him  to  the 
earth ;  but  no,  not  he  I  Tom  would  rather  be  killed  than  not 
fight  fair,  so  he  just  tickled  the  giant  under  the  ribs  with  the  end 
of  the  "  exe."  "  Come,  get  up,"  says  Tom,  "  let 's  have  another 
turn."  The  giant  rose  very  slowly,  as  if  he  were  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  bent  double,  supporting  himself  on  his  twig.  He  was  only 
dodging — the  great  cowardly  skulk — ^to  get  the  uphill  side  again, 
and  take  Tom  unawares ;  but  he  was  waiting  with  his  right  hand 
grasping  the  "  exe,"  the  wheel  resting  on  the  ground.  Quick  as 
lightning  the  giant  raised  his  tree.  Tom  fetched  him  a  heavy  kick 
on  the  shins,  he  slipped,  fell  forward,  and  Tom  so  held  the  "  exe," 
that  it  passed  through  his  body  like  a  spit.  Good  Lord,  how  the 
giant  roared  ! 

"  Thee  stop  thy  bleating,"  says  Tonu  "  Stand  quiet  a  moment. 
Let 's  draw  the  exe  out  of  thy  body,  and  1 11  give  thee  a  chance 
for  another  round.  Thee  doesn't  deserve  it,  because  thee  aren't 
playing  fair." 

Tom  turned  the  giant  over,  laid  hold  of  the  wheel,  and  dragged 
out  the  "exe."  In  doing  diis  he  was  nearly  blinded  with  the 
blood  that  spouted  out  of  the  hole.  Blunderbuss  rolled  on  the 
ground  like  an  empty  sack,  roaring  amain  all  the  time  in  great 
agony, 

"  Stop  thy  bleating,"  says  Tom,  "  and  put  thy  hands  in  the 
hole  the  <  exe '  has  made  in  thee,  to  keep  in  the  blood,  until  I 
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can  cnt  a  turf  to  stop  up  the  place,  and  thee  will'st  do  again 
yet" 

As  Tom  was  plugging  the  wound  with  the  turfs,  the  giant 
groaned  and  said,  '^  It 's  all  no  good ;  I  shall  kick  the  bucket.  I 
feel  myself  going  round  land  ;  but  with  my  last  breath  ITl  do  thee 
good,  because  I  like  thee  better  than  anybody  else  I  ever  met  with, 
for  thy  feir  play  and  courage.  The  more  thee  wouldst  beat  me, 
the  better  I  should  like  thee.  I  have  no  near  relations.  There 
is  heaps  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin  down  in  the  vaults  of  the 
castle,  guarded  by  two  dogs.  Mind  there  names  are  Catchem 
and  Tearem.  OiJy  call  them  by  these  names  and  they  '11  let  thee 
pass.  The  land  from  this  to  the  sea  is  all  mine.  There  is  more 
head  of  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  deer,  than  thee  canst  count. 
Take  them  all,  only  bury  me  decent" 

"  Did  you  kill  all  your  wives  ?  "  asked  Tom, 

"  No,"  sighed  the  giant,  "  they  died  natural.  Don't  let  them 
abuse  me  after  death.     I  like  thee  as  a  brother." 

"  Cheer  up,"  says  Tom,  "  you  11  do  again." 

He  then  tried  to  raise  the  giant  up,  but  the  plug  of  turf  slipped 
from  the  wound,  and  all  was  over. 

Tom  put  the  wheel  and  axle  in  order,  turned  over  the  wain,  and 
drove  home  to  Market-Jew.  The  brewer  was  surprised  and  well 
pleased  to  see  Tom  back  so  early,  and  offered  him  good  wages  to 
stop  for  the  year. 

"  I  must  leave  this  very  night,"  says  Tom,  "  for  my  old  granfer, 
who  lived  up  in  the  high  countries,  is  dead.  I  am  his  nearest  re- 
lation. He  lived  all  alone.  He's  left  me  all  his  money  and 
lands,  so  I  must  go  and  bury  my  old  granfer  this  very  night." 
The  brewer  was  about  to  pay  him  for  his  day's  work — "  Oh,  never 
mind  that,"  says  Tom  ;  "  I  '11  give  up  that  for  as  much  beer  as  I 
can  drink  with  supper." 

After  supper  Tom  went  and  took  possession  of  the  giant's  castle 
and  lands — nobody  the  wiser  except  a  little  woman,  the  giant's 
last  wife,  who  came  from  some  place  not  far  from  the  castle. 
Some  name  Crowlas,  some  Tregender,  others  Bougiehere,  as  the 
place  where  she  dwelt.  Howbeit,  she  knew  all  about  the  giant's 
overthrow,  and  thought  it  the  wisest  course  to  "  take  up  "  at  once 
with  Tom ;  and  she  being  a  tidy  body,  Tom  was  by  no  means 
unwilling.  Tom  and  this  woman  took  possession  of  the  castle. 
They  buried  the  giant  down  in  the  bottom,  and  placed  a  block 
of  granite  to  keep  him  down.  They  gave  the  carcass  of  a  sheep 
to  Catchem  and  Tearem,  visited  the  caves  of  the  casde,  found  lots 
of  treasure,  and  fairly  got  into  the  giant's  shoes. 
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TOM  THE  GIANT,  HIS  WIFE  JANE,  AND  JACK  THE 
TINKEARD,  AS  TOLD  BY  THE  ''DROLLS,*'* 

WHEN  Tom  and  his  wife  had  settled  themselves  in  the  giant's 
castle,  they  took  good  care  not  to  allow  any  one  to  make 
a  king's  highway  across  their  grounds.  Tom  made  the  hedges 
higher,  and  the  gates  stronger  than  ever,  and  he  claimed  all  the 
run  of  land  on  the  sea-side,  and  enclosed  it.  Tom's  wife,  Jane, 
was  a  wonderful  cleanly  body — the  castle  seemed  to  be  always 
fresh  swept  and  sanded,  while  all  the  pewter  plates  and  platters 
shone  like  silver.  She  never  quarrelled  with  Tom ;  except  when 
he  came  in  from  hedging  covered  with  mud ;  then  in  a  pet  she 
would  threaten  to  go  home  to  her  mother.  Jane  was  very  famous 
for  her  butter  and  cheese,  and  Tom  became  no  less  so  for  his  fine 
breed  of  cattle,  so  that  he  fared  luxuriously,  and  all  went  on  happily 
enough  with  Tom  and  his  wife.  They  had  plenty  of  children,  and 
these  were  such  fine  healthy  babies,  that  it  took  two  or  three  of 
the  best  cows  to  feed  them,  when  but  a  few  weeks  old.  Tom  and 
Jane  thought  that  they  had  all  that  part  of  the  world  to  themselves, 
and  that  no  one  could  scale  their  hedges  or  break  through  their 
gates.  They  soon  found  their  mistake.  Tom  was  working  one 
morning,  not  far  from  the  gate,  on  the  Market-Jew  side  of  his  pro- 
perty, when  he  heard  a  terrible  rattle  upon  the  bars.  Running  up, 
he  saw  a  man  with  a  hammer  smashing  away,  and  presently  down 
went  the  bars,  and  in  walked  a  travelling  tinkeard,  with  his  bag  of 
tools  on  his  back. 

"  Holla  1  where  are  you  bound  for  ?  "  says  Tom. 

"  Bound  to  see  if  the  giant,  whom  they  say  lives  up  here, 
wouldn't  let  a  body  pass  through  where  the  road  ought  to  be," 
says  the  tinkeard. 

"  Oh,  ay  !  are  you  ?  "  says  Tom. 

"  He  must  be  a  better  man  than  I  am  who  stops  me,"  says  the 
tinkeard.  "  As  you  are  a  fine  stout  chap,  I  expect  you  are  the 
giant's  eldest  son.  I  see  you  are  hedging.  That 's  what  all  the 
people  complain  of.     You  are  hedging  in  all  the  country." 

*  In  some  of  the  old  gwse  danct*  (guise  dances,  from  danu  digniti)  the  giant  Blun- 
derbuss and  Tom  performed  a  ver^'  aaive  part  Blunderbuss  was  always  a  big>beUied 
fellow— his  snioke-firock  being  well  stuffed  with  straw.  He  fought  with  a  tree,  and  the 
other  giant  with  the  wheel  and  axle.  The  giant  is  destroyed,  as  in  the  story,  by  falling 
on  the  axle.  The  tinker,  of  whom  we  have  yet  to  tell,  with  his  unfailing  coat  of 
darkness,  comes  in  and  beats  Tom,  until  Jane  comes  out  with  the  broom  and  beats  the 
tinker ;  and  then,— as  in  nearly  all  these  rude  plays,— St  George  and  the  Turkish 
knight  come  in  ;  but  they  have  no  part  in  the  real  story  of  the  drama.— See  note,  page 
66.    Appendix  E. 
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The  Tinkeard  teaches  Tom  Single- stick  6i 

*'  Well,"  says  Tom,  "  if  I  am  his  son,  I  can  take  my  dad's  part 
any  way ;  and  we  '11  have  fair  play  too.  I  don't  desire  better  fun 
than  to  try  my  strength  with  somebody  that  is  a  man.  Come  on. 
Any  way  you  like — naked  fists,  single-stick,  wrestling,  bowling, 
slinging,  or  throwing  the  quoits." 

"  Very  well,"  says  the  tinkeard,  "  111  match  my  blackthorn 
stick  against  anything  in  the  way  oif  timber  that  you  can  raise  on 
this  place." 

Tom  took  the  bar  which  the  tinker  had  broken  from  the  gate,  and 
said,  "  111  try  this  piece  of  elm  if  you  don't  think  it  too  heavy." 

"  Don't  care  if  it 's  heavier.     Come  on  !" 

The  tinkeard  took  the  thorn-stick  in  the  middle,  and  made  it 
fly  roimd  Tom's  head  so  fast  that  he  couldn't  see  it.  It  looked 
like  a  wheel  whizzing  round  his  ears,  and  Tom  soon  got  a  bloody 
nose  and  two  black  eyes.  Tom's  blows  had  no  effect  on  the  tinkeard, 
because  he  wore  such  a  coat  as  was  never  seen  in  the  West  Coun- 
try before.  It  was  made  out  of  a  shaggy  black  bull's  hide,  dressed 
whole  with  the  hair  on.  The  skin  of  the  forelegs  made  the  sleeves, 
the  hind  quarters  only  were  cut,  pieces  being  let  in  to  make  the 
spread  of  the  skirts,  while  the  neck  and  skin  of  the  head  formed  a 
sort  of  hood.  The  whole  appeared  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  when 
Tom  hit  the  tinkeard,  it  sounded,  as  if  the  coat  roared,  like 
thunder.  They  fought  until  Tom  got  very  hungry,  and  he  found 
he  had  the  worst  of  it.  ''  I  believe  thee  art  the  devil,  and  no 
man,"  says  Tom.  "  Let 's  see  thy  feet  before  thee  dost  taste  any 
more  of  my  blood." 

The  tinkeard  showed  Tom  that  he  had  no  cloven  foot,  and  told 
him  that  it  depended  more  on  handiness  than  strength  to  conquer 
with  the  single-stick ;  and  that  a  small  man  with  science  could 
beat  a  big  man  with  none.  The  tinkeard  then  took  the  clumsy 
bar  of  the  gate  from  Tom,  gave  him  his  own  light  and  tough 
blackthorn,  and  proceeded  to  teach  him  to  make  the  easiest 
passes,  cuts,  &c.  Whilst  the  two  men  were  thus  engaged,  Jane 
had  prepared  the  dinner,  and  called  her  husband  three  times.  She 
wondered  what  could  be  keeping  Tom,  as  he  was  always  ready  to 
run  to  his  dinner  at  the  first  call.  At  length  she  went  out  of  the 
castle  to  seek  for  him,  and  siuprised  she  was,  and — if  truth  must 
be  told — rather  glad  to  see  another  man  inside  the  gates,  which 
no  one  had  passed  for  years.  Jane  found  Tom  and  the  tinkeard 
tolerable  friends  by  this  time,  and  she  begged  them  both  to  come 
into  dinner,  saying  to  the  tinkeard  that  she  wished  she  had  some- 
thing better  to  set  before  him.  She  was  vexed  that  Tom  hadn't 
sent  her  word,  that  she  might  have  prepared  something  better 
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than  the  everlastmg  beef  and  pease ;  and  vowed  she  would  give 
him  a  more  savoury  mess  for  supper,  if  she  had  to  go  to  the  hills 
for  a  sheep  or  a  kid  herselfl 

At  length  the  men  were  seated  at  the  board,  which  groaned 
beneath  the  huge  piece  of  boiled  beef,  with  mountains  of  pease- 
pudding,  and  they  soon  got  fairly  to  work.  Jane  then  went  to 
the  cellar,  and  tapped  a  barrel  of  the  strongest  beer,  which  was 
intended  to  have  been  kept  for  a  tide  (feast).  Of  the  meat,  Tom 
ate  twice  as  much  as  the  tinkeard,  and  from  the  can  of  ale  he  took 
double  draughts.  The  tinkeard  ate  heartily,  but  not  voraciously ; 
and,  for  those  days,  he  was  no  hard  drinker.  Consequently,  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Tom  fell  back  against  the  wall,  and  was 
quickly  snoring  like  a  tempest  His  custom  was  to  sleep  two  or 
three  hours  after  every  meal.  The  tinkeard  was  no  sleepy-head, 
so  he  told  Jane  to  bring  him  all  her  pots  and  pans  which  required 
mending,  and  he  would  put  them  in  order.  He  seated  himself 
amidst  a  vast  pile,  and  was  soon  at  work.  The  louder  Tom 
snored,  the  more  Jack  rattled  and  hammered  away  at  the  kettles  ; 
and  ere  Tom  was  awake,  he  had  restored  Jane's  cooking  vessels 
to  something  like  condition. 

At  length  Tom  awoke,  and,  feeling  very  sore,  he  begged  the 
tinkeard  to  put  off  until  to-morrow  a  wrestUng-match  which  they 
had  talked  of  before  dinner.  The  tinkeard,  nothing  loath,  agreed ; 
so  Tom  took  him  up  to  the  topmost  tower  of  the  castle,  to  show 
him  his  lands  and  his  cattle.  For  miles  and  miles,  farther  over 
the  hill  than  the  eye  could  reach,  except  on  the  southern  side, 
everything  belonged  to  Tom.  In  this  tower  they  found  a  long 
and  strong  bow.  Tom  said  none  but  the  old  giant  could  bend  it. 
He  had  often  tried,  and  fretted  because  he  could  not  bring  the 
string  to  the  notch.  The  tinkeard  took  the  bow  ;  he  placed  one 
end  to  his  toe,  and,  by  what  appeared  like  sleight-of-hand  to  Tom, 
he  bent  the  bow,  brought  the  string  to  the  notch,  sent  the  arrow  off 
— ^thwang, — and  shot  a  hare  so  far  away  that  it  could  hardly  be 
seen  from  the  heath  and  ferns.  Tom  was  surprised,  until  the 
tinkeard  showed  him  how  to  bend  the  bow,  more  by  handine^s 
than  strength,  and  again  he  killed  a  kid  which  was  springing  from 
rock  to  rock  on  the  cairns  far  away.  The  hare  and  kid  were 
brought  home,  cooked  for  supper,  and  the  tinkeard  was  invited  to 
stop  all  night. 

The  story  ordinarily  rambles  on,  telling  of  the  increasing  friend- 
ship between  the  three,  and  giving  the  tinkeard's  story  of  himself, 
which  was  so  interesting  to  Tom  and  Jane  that  they  stayed  up 
nearly  all  night  to  hear  it.    He  told  how  he  was  bom  and  bred  in 
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a  country  far  away — ^more  than  a  score  days'  journey  from  this 
land,  far  to  the  north  and  east  of  this,  from  which  it  was  divided 
by  a  large  river.  This  river  the  tinkeard  had  swam  across  ;  then 
there  was  a  week's  journey  in  a  land  of  hills  and  cairns,  which 
ivere  covered  with  snow  a  great  part  of  the  year.  In  this  land 
there  were  many  giants,  who  digged  for  tin  and  other  treasures. 
With  these  giants  he  had  lived  and  worked, — they  always  treated 
him  well ;  indeed,  he  always  found  the  bigger  the  man  the  more 
gentle.  Half  the  evil  that's  told  about  them  by  the  cowardly 
fools  who  fear  to  go  near  them  is  false.  Many,  many  more 
strange  things  did  the  tinkeard  tell.  Amongst  other  matters,  he 
spoke  of  wise  men  who  came  from  a  city  at  no  great  distance 
from  this  land  of  tin  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  tin  from  the 
giants,  and  they  left  them  tools,  and  other  things,  that  the  diggers 
required  in  exchange.  One  of  these  merchants  took  a  fancy 
to  the  tinkeard,  named  him  Jack — ^he  had  no  name  previously 
— and  removed  him  to  the  city,  where  Jack  was  taught  his  trade, 
and  many  other  crafts.  The  tinkeard  had  left  that  city  four 
months  since,  and  worked  his  way  down  to  Market-Jew.  Being 
there,  he  heard  of  the  giant,  and  he  resolved  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance.    The  rest  has  been  told. 

While  this,  which  was  a  long  story,  was  being  told.  Jack  the 
Tinkeard  was  enjoying  Jane's  new  barley-bread,  with  honey  and 
cream,  which  he  moistened  with  metheglin.  "  Good  night,  Tom," 
says  he  at  last ;  '<  you  see  you  have  lived  all  your  days  like  a  lord 
on  his  lands,  and  know  nothing.  I  never  knew  father  or  mother, 
never  had  a  home  to  call  my  own.  All  the  better  for  me,  too. 
If  I  had  possessed  one,  I  would  never  have  known  one-thousandth 
part  of  what  I  have  learned  by  wandering  up  and  down  in  the 
world." 

Morning  came  ;  and,  after  breakfast,  Tom  proposed  to  try  "  a 
hitch  "  on  the  grass  in  the  castle  court  Jack  knew  nothing  of 
wrestling ;  so  he  told  Tom  he  had  never  practised,  but  still  he 
would  try  his  strength.  Tom  put  the  tinkeard  on  his  back  at 
every  '<  hitch,"  but  he  took  all  the  care  he  could  not  to  hurt  him. 
At  last  the  tinkeard  cried  for  quarter,  and  declared  Tom  to  be  best 
man. 

Jane  had  made  a  veal-and-parsley  pie,  and  put  it  down  to  bake, 
when,  being  at  leisure,  she  came  out  to  see  the  sport.  Now,  it 
must  be  remembered  the  tinkeard  had  broken  down  the  gate,  and 
no  one  had  thought  of  repairing  it,  or  closing  the  opening.  Two 
men  of  Tregender  were  coming  home  from  Bal,^  and  passing  the 

*  Popular  name  for  a  mine :  "  Bal,  a  place  of  digging— ^^^i,  to  dtg."~PKYCB. 
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giant's  gate,  they  thought  it  very  strange  that  it  should  be  broken 
down.  After  consulting  for  some  time,  they  summoned  all  their 
courage,  and — it  must  be  confessed,  with  fear  and  trembling — 
they  crawled  into  the  grounds,  and  proceeded  towards  the  castle. 
Now,  no  one  in  that  country  except  Tom  and  Jane  knew  that  the 
old  giant  was  dead. 

The  two  men  turned  round  a  comer,  and  saw  three  very  large 
children  playing.  The  baby,  a  year  old,  was  riding  an  old  buck- 
goat  about  the  field.  The  two  elder  children,  Tom  Vean*  and 
young  Jane,  were  mounted  on  a  bull,  back  to  back,  one  holding 
on  by  the  horns,  and  the  other  by  the  tail,  galloping  round  the 
field  like  mad,  followed  by  the  cows  and  dogs, — a  regular  "  cow's 
courant.'* 

"  Lord,  you,"  says  one  of  the  men  to  the  other,  "  what  dost  a' 
think  of  that  for  a  change  ?" 

"  But  to  think,"  says  the  other,  "  that  the  old  giant  should  ever 
have  a  wife  and  young  children  here,  and  the  people  knaw  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Why,  don't  everybody  say  that  he  ate  all  his  wives  and  child- 
ren too.     What  lies  people  tdl,  don't  they,  you  ?" 

"  Le  's  go  a  little  farther ;  he  won't  eat  we,  I  suppose." 

"  1 11  throw  my  pick  and  sho'el  down  the  throat  of  an,  as  soon 
as  a'  do  open  as  [his]  jaws." 

"  Look  you,"  now  shouts  the  other,  "  you  come  round  a  little 
farther  :  just  peep  round  the  comer  and  thee  meest  see  two  fellows 
tvrestling,  and  a  woman  looking  on." 

"  Can  I  believe  my  eyes,  you  ?  Don't  that  woman  look  some- 
thing like  Jane  I  used  to  be  courson  of?" 

The  miners  satisfied  themselves  that  it  was  Jane,  sure  enough, 
and  quietly  beat  a  retreat  Soon  was  St  Ives  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  all  Jane's  cousins,  believing  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  miners  that  Jane  was  well  off,  resolved  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
These  visits  worked  much  confusion  in  Tom's  castle  and  family. 
He  and  his  wife  quarrel,  but  the  tinkeard  is  the  never-failing  friend. 
All  this  part  of  the  story  is  an  iminteresting  account  of  fair-weather 
friends. 

Jack  the  Tinkeard  taught  Tom  how  to  till  his  ground  in  a  proper 
manner.  He  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with  gathering  wild 
herbs, — such  as  nettles,  wild  beet,  mallows,  elecampane,  various 
kinds  of  lentils,  and  chick  or  cat-peas.  Jack  now  planted  a  garden 
for  his  friends, — the  first  in  Comv/all, — and  they  grew  all  kinds  of 
good  vegetables.    The  tinkeard  also  taught  Jane  to  make  malt  and 

*  Vean^  a  tenn  of  endearment. 
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to  brew  beer ;  hitherto  they  had  been  content  with  barley-wort, 
which  was  often  sour.  Jack  would  take  the  children  and  collect 
bitter  herbs  to  make  the  beer  keep,  such  as  the  alehoof  (ground 
ivy),  mugwort,  bannell  (the  broom),  agrimony,  centuary,  wood- 
sage,  bettony,  and  pellitory.  Jane's  beer  was  now  amongst  the 
choicest  of  drinks,  and  her  St  Ives  cousins  could  never  have 
enough  of  it.  Tom  delighted  in  it,  and  often  drank  enough  to 
bewilder  his  senses. 

Tom  had  followed  the  example  of  the  old  giant,  and  killed  his 
cattle  by  flinging  rocks  at  them.  The  giant's  "bowls"  are  seen 
to  this  day  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Jack  gave  Tom  a  knife 
of  the  keenest  edge  and  finest  temper,  and  taught  him  how  to 
slaughter  the  beasts.  When  a  calf  was  to  be  skinned,  he  instructed 
Tom  how  to  take  the  skin  ofif  whole  from  the  fore  legs,  by  un- 
jointing  the  shoulders,  and  to  remove  it  entirely  clear  of  grain,  and 
without  the  smallest  scratch.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Tomy  Vean 
(who  was  now  a  boy  four  years  old,  but  bigger  than  many  at  ten) 
must  have  a  coat  possessing  all  the  virtues  which  belonged  to  the 
tinkeard's.  So  a  bull-calf's  skin  was  put  on  to  the  boy,  and  Jane 
had  special  instructions  how  she  was  to  allow  the  coat  to  diy  on 
his  back,  and  tan  and  dress  it  in  a  pecuUar  way.  The  skin  thus 
treated  would  shrink  and  thicken  up  until  it  came  to  his  shape. 
Nobody  can  tell  how  proud  the  young  Tom  was  of  hb  coat  when 
all  was  done,  though  the  poor  boy  suffered  much  in  the  doing. 

Now  Jack  the  Tinkeard  desired  the  intrusion  of  strangers  as 
little  as  did  Tom  and  Jane,  so  he  set  to  work  to  repair  the  gate 
which  he  had  broken  down.  He  not  only  did  this,  but  he  con- 
structed a  curious  latch  with  the  bobbin ;  it  was  so  contrived  that 
no  stranger  could  find  the  right  end  of  it,  and  if  they  pulled  at  any 
other  part,  the  latch  was  only  closed  the  tighter.  While  he  was 
at  work  a  swarm  of  Jane's  St  Ives  cousins  came  around  him ;  they 
mistook  Jack  for  Tom,  and  pointed  out  how  the  children,  who 
were  playing  near  him,  were  like  their  father.  Jack  "  parlayed" 
with  them  until  he  had  completed  his  task,  and  then  he  closed  the 
gate  in  their  faces. 

Much  more  of  this  character  is  related  by  the  "  drolls ; "  but  with 
the  exception  of  constant  alternations  of  feasting  and  fighting,  there 
is  little  of  novelty  in  the  story,  until  at  last  a  grand  storm  arises  be- 
tween Tom  and  his  wife,  who  b  believed  by  the  husband  to  be  on  too 
intimate  terms  with  Jack  the  Tinkeard.  The  result  of  this  is,  that 
Jane  goes  home  to  Crowlas,  fights  with  her  mother,  old  Jenny, 
because  old  Jenny  abuses  Tom,  which  Jane  will  not  allow  in  her 
presence.    While  yet  at  Crowlas  another  boy  is  bom,  caUed  Honey; 
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and,  as  the  cow  was  not  at  hand  as  when  she  was  in  the  castle, 
he  was  nursed  by  a  goat,  and  it  is  said  a  class  of  his  descendants 
are  yet  known  as  the  Zennor  goats. 

HOW  TOM  AND  THE  TINKEARD*  FOUND  THE  TIN, 
AND  HOW  IT  LED  TO  MORVA  FAIR. 

WHEN  Tom  had  fairly  thrown  the  tinkeard  in  the  wrestling 
match,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  seen  by  the 
miners  of  Tregender,  at  which  Tom  was  much  pleased,  although 
he  did  not  express  his  pleasure,  it  was  settled  that  Tom  was  the 
best  man.  This  was  sealed  over  a  barrel  of  strong  ale,  and  a 
game  of  quoits  was  proposed,  while  Jane  was  taking  up  the  dinner. 
Tom  had  often  wished,  but  never  more  so  than  now,  that  the  green 
sloping  banks  against  the  inside  of  the  castle  walls  had  not  been 
there,  that  he  might  have  a  fair  fling  of  the  quoits  from  end  to  end 
of  the  court,  Tom's  third  throw  in  this  game  was  a  very  strong 
one,  and  the  quoit  cut  a  great  piece  of  tiuf  from  the  banks,  laying 
bare  many  gray-looking  stones,  small  rounded  balls,  and  black 
sandy  stuff. 

**  Look  here  you,  Jack,'*  says  Tom ;  "  whatever  could  possess 
the  old  fools  of  giants  to  heap  up  such  a  lot  of  black  and  gray 
mining-stones  against  the  wall  ?  wherever  could  they  have  found 
them  all?" 

Jack  carefully  looked  at  the  stuff  thus  laid  bare,  clapped  his 
hands  together,  and  shouted — 

*  I  have  presenred  th«  pronunciation  of  this  word,  which  was  common  in  Cornwall 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  since,  and  which  still  prevails  in  some  of  the  outlying 
districts. 

In  Webster's  English  Dictionary  we  find  tinker  oddly  enough  derived  from  the  Welsh 
tinctr*^  the  ringer,  from  tinciaw,  to  ringt  *'  a  mender  of  brass  kettles,  pans,  and  the 
like."  The  word  being  so  obviously  tin-ctard,  or  /tH-ctrddt—the  original  having  been 
in  all  probability  staertf  or  ysttun-cerddy  a  worker  in  tin.  The  Gaelic  still  retains 
"ceard*'  and  "caird"  to  represent  the  English  smith.* 

In  the  present  case,  we  have  to  deal,  there  can  be  little  doubtt  not  with  the  modem 
tinker,  but  the  ancient  worker  in  tin,  as  is  shown  in  this  division  of  the  legend,  although 
the  story  has  suffered  some  modem  conruption,  and  Jack  is  made  to  mend  Jane's  pots 
and  pans. 

The  old  Cornish  saying— 

Sttan  San  Agnts  an  qtulia  tUan  in  ITtmcWt 
St  Agnes'  tin  is  the  best  tin  in  Cornwall— 
gives  the  original  Cornish  term  for  tin. 

Jack  the  Tinkeard  partakes  of  the  character  of  Wayland  Smith  in  many  of  his  pecu- 
liarities.   See  Appendix  F. 

*  Gomer ;  or,  A  Brief  Analysis  of  the  Language  and  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Cymry. 
By  John  Williams,  A.M.,  Oxon. 
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"  By  the  gods,  it 's  all  the  richest  tin  ! " 

Now  Tom,  poor  easy-going  soul,  "  didn't  knaw  tin ;  "  so  he 
could  scarcely  believe  Jack,  though  Jack  had  told  him  that  he 
came  from  a  tin  country. 

"  Why,  Tom,"  says  Jack,  "  thee  art  a  made  man.  If  these 
banks  are  all  tin,  there  is  enough  here  to  buy  all  the  land,  and  all 
the  houses,  from  sea  to  sea.'' 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  tin  ;  haven't  I  all  a  man  can  desire  ? 
My  lands  are  all  stocked  with  sheep  and  homed  cattle.  We  shall 
never  lack  the  best  beef  and  mutton,  and  we  want  no  better  than 
our  honest  homespun." 

Jane  now  made  her  appearance,  announcing  that  dinner  was 
ready.  She  was  surprised  at  seeing  so  much  tin,  but  she  didn't 
say  anything.  She  thought  maybe  she  would  get  a  new  gown 
out  of  it,  and  go  down  to  St  Ives  Fair.  Notwithstanding  that  Tom 
and  Jane  professed  to  treat  lightly  the  discovery  of  the  tin,  it  was 
clear  they  thought  deeply  about  it,  and  their  thoughts  spoiled 
their  appetites.  It  was  evidently  an  accession  of  wealth  which 
they  could  not  understand. 

Tom  said  he  didn't  know  how  to  dress  tin,  it  was  of  little  use  to 
him.  Jack  offered  to  dress  it  for  the  market  on  shares.  Tom 
told  him  he  might  take  as  much  as  he  had  a  mind  to  for  what  he 
cared.  After  dinner,  the  giant  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not  get  a 
snore  for  the  soul  of  him.  Therefore,  he  walked  out  into  the  court, 
to  get  some  fresh  air,  as  he  said,  but  in  reality  to  look  at  the  tin. 
Jane  saw  how  restless  Tom  was,  so  she  unhung  his  bows  and 
arrows,  and  told  him  he  must  away  to  the  hills  to  get  some  kids 
and  hares. 

"  I  shan't  trouble  myself  with  the  bows  and  arrows,"  says  Tom; 
"all  I  want  are  the  slings  Jack  and  I  have  in  our  pockets. 
Stones  are  plenty  enough,  hit  or  miss,  no  matter  ;  and  we  needn't 
be  at  the  trouble  to  gather  up  the  stones  again." 

Off  went  Tom  and  Jack,  followed  by  young  Tom  and  Jane,  to 
the  Towednack  and  Zennor  hills.  They  soon  knocked  down  as 
many  kids,  hares,  and  rabbits  as  they  desired  ; — they  caught 
some  colts,  placed  the  children  on  two  of  them  and  the  game  on 
the  others,  and  home  they  went.  On  their  return,  whilst  waiting 
for  supper.  Jack  wandered  around  the  castle,  and  was  struck  by 
seeing  a  window  which  he  had  not  before  observed.  Jack  was 
resolved  to  discover  the  room  to  which  this  window  belonged,  so 
he  very  carefully  noticed  its  position,  and  then  threw  his  hammer 
in  through  it,  that  he  might  be  certain  of  the  spot  when  he  found 
the  tool  inside  of  the  castle.     The  next  day,  after  dinner,  when 
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Tom  was  having  his  snooze,  Jack  took  Jane  with  him,  and  they 
commenced  a  search  for  the  hammer  near  the  spot  where  Jack 
supposed  the  window  should  be,  but  they  saw  no  signs  of  one  in 
in  any  part  of  the  walls.  They  discovered,  however,  a  strangely- 
fashioned,  worm-eaten  oak  hanging-press.  They  carefully  ex- 
amined this,  but  found  nothing.  At  last  Jack,  striking  the  back 
of  it  with  his  fist,  was  convinced,  from  the  sound,  that  the  wall 
behind  it  was  hollow.  He  and  Jane  went  steadily  to  work,  and 
with  some  exertion  they  moved  the  press  aside,  and  disclosed  a 
stone  door.  They  opened  this,  and  there  was  Jack's  hammer  lying 
amidst  a  pile  of  bones,  evidently  the  relics  of  some  of  old  Blunder- 
buss's wives,  whom  he  had  imprisoned  in  the  wall,  and  who  had 
perished  there.  Jane  was  in  a  great  fright,  and  blessed  her  good 
fortune  that  she  had  escaped  a  similar  end.  Jack,  however,  soon 
consoled  her  by  showing  her  the  splendid  dresses  which  were  here, 
and  the  gold  chains,  rings,  and  bracelets,  with  diamonds  and 
other  jewels,  which  were  scattered  around.  It  was  agreed  that 
Tom  for  the  present  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  this.  Tom 
awoke,  his  head  full  of  the  tin.  He  consulted  with  Jack  and 
Jane.  They  duly  agreed  to  keep  their  secret,  and  resolved  that 
they  would  set  to  work  the  very  next  day  to  prepare  some  of  the 
tin  stuff  for  sale.  Tom  as  yet  scarcely  believed  in  his  wealth, 
which  was  magnified  as  much  as  possible  by  Jack,  to  bewilder 
him.  However,  several  sacks  of  tin  were  duly  dressed,  and  Tom 
and  Jack  started  with  them  for  Market-Jew,  Tom  whispering  to 
Jack  before  he  left  the  castle,  that  they  would  bring  home  a  cask 
of  the  brewer's  best  ale  with  'em,  "  It  is  a  lot  better  than 
what  Jane  brews  with  her  old-fashioned  yerbes  ;  but  don't  'e  tell 
her  so." 

The  brewer  of  Market- Jew  was  also  mayor,  and,  as  it  appears, 
tin-smelter,  or  tin  merchant.  To  him,  therefore,  Tom  went  with 
his  black  tin,*  and  received  not  only  his  cask  of  beer,  but  such  an 
amount  of  golden  coin — all  of  it  being  a  foreign  coinage — as  con- 
vinced him  that  Jack  had  not  deceived  him.  This  brewer  is 
reputed  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  honest  and  kind-hearted  man, 
beloved  by  all.  It  was  his  practice,  when  any  of  the  townspeople 
came  before  him,  begging  him  to  settle  their  disputes, — even  when 
they  "limbed"  one  another, — to  shut  them  up  in  the  brewery-yard, 
give  them  as  much  beer  as  they  could  drink,  and  keep  them  there 
until  they  became  good  friends.  Owing  to  this  practice  he  seldom 
had  enough  beer  to  sell,  and  was  frequently  troubled  to  pay  for 
his  barley.     This  brewer,  who  was  reputed  to  be  "  the  best  mayor 

*  '*  Black  tint"  tin  ore ;  oxide  of  tin. 
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that  ever  was  since  the  creation  of  gray  cats/'  gave  rise,  from  the 
above  practice  of  his,  to  the  proverb  still  in  daily  use,  "  Standing, 
like  the  mayor  of  Market-Jew,  in  his  own  light." 

The  mayor  was  always  fat  and  jolly.  He  was  an  especial 
favourite,  too,  with  the  Lord  of  Pengerswick,  who  is  believed  to 
have  helped  him  out  of  many  troubles.  He  had  bought  his  tin  of 
Tom  and  Jack,  such  a  bargain,  that  he  resolved  to  have  some 
sport,  so  a  barrel  of  beer  was  broached  in  the  yard,  and  the  crier 
was  sent  round  the  town  to  call  all  hands  to  a  "  coiurant "  (merry- 
making). They  came,  you  may  be  certain,  in  crowds.  There 
was  wrestling,  hurling, — ^the  length  of  the  Green  from  Market-Jew 
to  Chyandour,  and  back  again, — throwing  quoits,  and  slinging. 
Some  amused  themselves  in  pure  wantonness  by  slinging  stones 
over  the  Mount ;  so  that  the  old  giant,  who  lived  there,  was  afraid 
to  show  above  ground,  lest  his  only  eye  should  get  knocked  out. 
The  games  were  kept  up  right  merrily  until  dusk  ;  when  in  rode 
the  Lord  of  Pengerswick  on  his  enchanted  mare,  with  a  colt  by 
her  side.  The  brewer  introduced  Tom  and  Jack,  and  soon  they 
became  the  best  of  friends.  Tom  invited  Pengerswick  to  his 
castle,  and  they  resolved  to  go  home  at  once  and  make  a  night  of 
it.  Pengerswick  gave  Tom  the  colt,  and,  by  some  magic  power, 
as  soon  as  he  mounted  this  beautiful  animal,  he  found  himself  at 
home,  and  the  lord,  the  brewer,  and  Jack  with  him.  How  this 
was  brought  about  Tom  could  never  tell,  but  Jack  appeared  to  be 
in  the  secret.  Tom  was  amazed  and  delighted  to  find  Jane 
dressed  like  a  queen,  in  silks  and  diamonds,  and  the  children 
arrayed  in  a  manner  well  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  mother. 

Jane,  as  soon  as  Tom  and  Jack  had  left  her,  had  proceeded  to 
the  room  in  the  wall,  and  with  much  care  removed  the  jewels, 
gold,  and  dresses,  caring  little,  as  she  afterwards  said,  for  the  dead 
bones,  although  they  rattled  as  she  shook  them  out  of  the  robes. 
In  a  little  time  she  had  all  the  dresses  in  the  main  court  of  the 
castle,  and  having  well  beaten  and  brushed  them,  she  selected 
the  finest — those  she  now  wore — ^and  put  the  rest  aside  for  other 
grand  occasions. 

The  condescension  of  the  great  Lord  of  Pengerswick  was  some- 
thing wonderful.  He  kissed  Jane  until  Tom  was  almost  jealous, 
and  the  great  lord  romped  about  the  court  of  the  castle  with  the 
children.  Tom  was,  on  the  whole,  however,  delighted  with  the 
attention  paid  to  his  wife  by  a  real  lord,  but  our  clear-headed  Jack 
saw  through  it  all,  and  took  measures  accordingly. 

Pengerswick  tried  hard  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  stores  of  tin, 
but  he  was  foiled  by  the  tinkeard  on  every  tack.     You  may  well 
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suppose  how  desirous  he  was  of  getting  Jack  out  of  the  way,  and 
eventually  he  began  to  try  his  spells  upon  him.  The  power  of  his 
necromancy  was  such,  that  all  in  the  castle  were  fixed  in  sleep  as 
rigid  as  stones,  save  Jack.  All  that  the  enchanter  could  do  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  him.  He  sat  quietly  looking  on,  occasionally 
humming  some  old  troll,  and  now  and  then  whistling  to  show  his 
unconcern.  At  last  Pengerswick  became  enraged,  and  he  drew 
from  his  breast  a  dagger  and  slyly  struck  at  Jack.  The  dagger, 
which  was  of  the  finest  Eastern  steel,  was  bent  like  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  against  Jack's  black  hide. 

"  Art  thou  the  devil  ?  "  exclaimed  Pengerswick. 

"  As  he 's  a  friend  of  yours,**  says  Jack,  "  you  should  know  his 
countenance." 

"  Devil  or  no  devil,"  roared  Pengerswick,  "  you  cannot  resist 
this,"  and  he  held  before  Jack  a  curiously-shaped  piece  of  polished 
sted. 

Jack  only  smiled,  and  quietly  unfastening  his  cow's  hide,  he 
opened  it  The  cross,  like  a  star  of  fire,  was  reflected  in  a  mirror 
under  Jack's  coat,  and  it  fell  from  Pengerswick's  grasp.  Jack 
seized  it,  and  turning  it  full  upon  the  enchanter,  the  proud  lord 
sank  trembling  to  the  ground,  piteously  imploring  Jack  to  spare 
his  life  and  let  him  go  free.  Jack  bade  the  prostrate  lord  rise 
fh)m  the  ground.  He  kicked  him  out  of  the  castle,  and  sent  the 
vicious  mare  after  him.  Thus  he  saved  Tom  and  his  family  from 
the  power  of  this  great  enchanter.  In  a  little  time  the  sleep  which 
had  fallen  upon  them  passed  away,  and  they  awoke,  as  though 
from  the  effects  of  a  drunken  frolic.  The  brewer  hurried  home, 
and  Tom  and  Jack  set  to  work  to  dress  their  tin.  Tom  and 
Jane's  relations  and  friends  flocked  around  them,  but  Jack  said, 
"  Sunmier  flies  are  only  seen  in  the  sunshine,"  and  he  shortly 
after  this  put  their  friendship  to  the  test,  by  conveying  to  them 
the  idea  that  Tom  had  spent  all  his  wealth.  These  new  friends 
dropped  off  when  they  thought  they  could  get  no  more,  and  Tom 
and  Jane  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  their  summer  friends  and 
selfish  relations.  The  tinkeard  established  himself  firmly  as  an 
inmate  of  the  castle.  No  more  was  said  about  the  right  of  the 
public  to  make  a  king's  highway  through  the  castle  grounds.  He 
aided  Tom  in  hedging  in  the  waste  lands,  and  very  carefully  secured 
the  gates  against  all  intruders.  In  fact,  he  also  quite  altered  his 
politics. 

Jack  had  a  desire  to  go  home  to  Dartmoor  to  see  his  mother,  who 
had  sent  to  tell  him  that  the  old  giant  Dart  was  near  death.  He 
started  at  once,  on  foot.     Tom  wished  him  to  have  Pengerswick's 
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colt,  but  Jack  preferred  his  legs.  It  would  be  too  long  a  tale  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  travels.  He  killed  serpents  and  wild  beasts 
in  the  woods,  and  when  he  came  to  rivers,  he  had  but  to  take  off 
his  coat,  gather  up  the  skirts  of  it  with  a  string,  and  stretch  out 
the  body  with  a  few  sticks, — ^thus  forming  a  cobble, — ^launch  it  on 
the  water,  and  paddle  himself  across.  He  reached  home.  The 
old  giant  was  at  his  last  gasp.  Jack  made  him  give  everything 
to  his  mother  before  he  breathed  his  last.  When  he  died,  Jack 
carefully  buried  him.  He  then  settled  all  matters  for  his  mother, 
and  returned  to  the  West  Country  again. 

Tom's  daughter  became  of  marriageable  years,  and  Jack  wished 
to  have  her  for  a  wife.  Tom,  however,  would  not  consent  to  this, 
unless  he  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  old  giant  who  lived  on  one  of 
the  hills  in  Morva,  which  was  the  only  bit  of  ground  between 
Hayle  and  St  Just  which  Tom  did  not  possess.  The  people  of 
Morva  were  kept  in  great  fear  by  this  giant,  who  made  them  bring 
him  the  best  of  everything.  He  was  a  very  savage  old  creature, 
and  took  exceeding  delight  in  destroying  every  one's  happiness. 
Some  of  Tom's  cousins  lived  in  Morva,  and  young  Tom  fell  in 
love  with  one  of  his  Morva  cousins  seven  times  removed,  and  by 
Jack's  persuasion,  they  were  allowed  by  Tom  and  Jane  to  marry. 
It  was  proclaimed  by  Jack  all  round  the  country  that  great 
games  would  come  off  on  the  day  of  the  wedding.  He  had  even 
the  impudence  to  stick  a  bill  on  die  giant's  door,  stating  the  prizes 
which  would  be  given  to  the  best  games.  The  happy  day  arrived, 
and,  as  the  custom  then  was,  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  at 
sundown.  A  host  of  people  from  all  parts  were  assembled,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Jack  and  Tom,  the  games  were  kept  up  in 
great  spirit.  Jack  and  Tom,  by  and  by,  amused  themselves  by 
pitching  quoits  at  the  giant's  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  old 
giant  came  out  and  roared  like  thunder.  All  the  young  men  were 
about  to  fly,  but  Jack  called  them  a  lot  of  scurvy  cowards,  and 
stayed  their  flight.  Jack  made  faces  at  the  giant,  and  challenged  him 
to  come  down  and  fight  him.  The  old  monster  thought  he  could  eat 
Jack,  and  presently  began  to  run  down  the  hill, — when,  lo  !  he 
(tisappeared.  When  the  people  saw  that  the  giant  was  gone,  they 
took  courage,  and  ran  up  the  hill  after  Jack,  who  called  on  them 
to  follow  him. 

There  was  a  vast  hole  in  the  earth,  and  there,  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  lay  the  giant,  crushed  by  his  own  weight,  groaning  like  a  vol- 
cano and  shaking  like  an  earthquake. 

Jack  knew  there  was  an  adit  level  driven  into  the  hill,  and  he 
had  quietly,  and  at  night,  worked  away  the  roof  at  one  particular 
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part,  until  he  left  only  a  mere  shell  of  rock  above,  so  it  was,  that, 
as  the  giant  passed  over  this  spot,  the  ground  gave  way.  Heavy 
rocks  were  thrown  down  the  hole  on  the  giant,  and  there  his  bones 
are  said  to  he  to  this  day. 

Jack  was  married  at  once  to  young  Jane,  her  brother  Tom  to 
the  Morva  girl,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings.  From  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  in  the  wrestlers,  and  never  since  the  days  of 
Gogmagog  had  there  been  such  terrific  struggles  between  strong 
men.  Quoits  were  played  ;  and  some  of  the  throws  of  Tom  and 
the  tinkeard  are  still  shown  to  attest  the  wonderful  prowess  of 
this  pair.  Hurling  was  played  over  the  wild  hills  of  those  northern 
shores,  and  they  rung  and  echoed  then,  as  they  have  often  rung 
and  echoed  since,  with  the  brave  cry,  "  Guare  wheag  yw  guare 
teag^^  which  has  been  translated  into  "  Fair  play  is  good  play,"  * 
— an  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  our  Celtic  friends.  All 
this  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  and  was  the  origin  of  Morva  Feast 
and  Morva  Fair.  We  are,  of  course,  astonished  at  not  finding 
some  evidence  of  direct  punishment  for  these  offences,  such  as 
that  which  was  inflicted  on  the  hurlers  at  Padstow.  This  has, 
however,  been  explained  on  the  principle  that  the  people  were 
merely  rejoicing  at  the  accomplishment  of  a  most  holy  act,  and 
that  a  good  deed  demanded  a  good  day.f 

THE  GIANT  OF  MORVA\ 

IN  the  Giant's  Field  in  Morva  still  stand  some  granite  fragments 
which  once  constituted  the  Giant's  House.  From  this  we 
see  the  Giant's  Castle  at  Bosprenis,  and  the  Giant's  Cradle,  thus 
perpetuating  the  infancy  of  the  great  man,  and  his  subsequent 
power.  The  quoits  used  by  this  giant  are  numerous  indeed.  This 
great  man,  on  the  ist  day  of  August,  would  walk  up  to  Bosprenis 
Croft,  and  there  perform  some  magical  rites,  which  were  either 
never  known,  or  they  have  been  forgotten.  On  this  day, — for 
when  thus  engaged  the  giant  was  harmless, — ^thousands  of  people 
would  congregate  to  get  a  ghmpse  of  the  monster ;  and  as  he 
passed  them, — all  being  seated  on  the  stone  hedges, — every  one 
drank  ''  to  the  health  of  Mr  Giant."  At  length  the  giant  died, 
but  the  gathering  on  the  ist  of  August  has  never  been  given  up, 

*  Or,  "  Sweet  play  is  fair  play,"  f.r,  it  is  not  fair  to  play  roughly. 

t  See  Appendix  G  for  Mr  Wright's  story  of  "  The  Wonderful  Cobbler  of  Wellington.  ** 

t  The  above  notices  were  collected  for  me  in  Morva  by  the  late  C  Taylor  Stephens, 

author  of  "The  Chief  of  Barat-Anac,"  and  "some  time  rural  postman  from  St  Ives  to 

Zennor."    Their  connection  with  the  traditions  of  Jack  and  Tom  will  be  evident  to 

every  reader. 
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or  rather,  the  day  shifts,  and  is  made  to  agree  with  Morva  Feast, 
which  is  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August. 

A  Morva  farmer  writes  : — "  A  quarter  of  an  acre  would  not 
hold  the  horses  ridden  to  the  fair, — the  hedges  being  covered  by 
the  visitors,  who  drink  and  carouse  as  in  former  times.  Morva 
Fair  is,  however,  dying  out" 

The  parish-clerk  informed  me  that  the  giant  had  twenty  sons  ; 
that  he  was  the  first  settler  in  these  parts ;  and  that  he  planted 
his  children  all  round  the  coast  It  was  his  custon  to  bring  all 
his  £Eunily  together  on  the  ist  of  August,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  feir.  Whichever  may  be  the  true  account  of  the  cause  which 
established  the  fair  and  die  feast,  these  romances  clearly  establish 
the  feet  that  the  giants  were  at  the  bottom  of  it 

THE  GIANT  BOLSTER. 

THIS  mighty  man  held  especial  possession  of  the  hill  formerly 
known  as  Came  Bury-anacht  or  Bury-anack*  "  the  spar- 
stone  grave,"  sometimes  called  St  Agne^  Ball  and  St  Agfuj^ 
Pestis^  but  which  is  now  named,  from  the  use  made  of  the  hill 
during  the  long  war,  St  Agnes'  Beacon.  He  has  left  his  name  to 
a  very  interesting,  and  undoubtedly  most  ancient  earthwork,  which 
still  exists  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  evidently  extended  from 
Trevaunance  Forth  to  Chapel  Forth,  enclosing  the  most  im- 
portant tin  district  in  St  Agnes.  This  is  constantly  called  "The 
Bokter." 

Bolster  must  have  been  of  enormous  size :  since  it  is  stated  that 
he  could  stand  with  one  foot  on  St  Agnes'  Beacon  and  the  other 
on  Cam  Brea;  these  hills  being  distant,  as  the  bird  flies,  six  miles,t 
his  immensity  will  be  clear  to  all.  In  proof  of  this,  there  still 
exists,  in  the  valley  running  upwards  from  Chapel  Forth,  a  stone 
in  which  may  yet  be  seen  the  impression  of  the  giant's  fingers. 
On  one  occasion,  Bolster,  when  enjoying  his  usual  stride  from  the 
Beacon  to  Cam  Brea,  felt  thirsty,  and  stooped  to  drink  out  of 
the  well  at  Chapel  Forth,  resting,  while  he  did  so,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  stone.  We  hear  but  little  of  the  wives  of  our  giants ;  but 
Bolster  had  a  wife,  who  was  made  to  labour  hard  by  her  tyrannical 
husband.  On  the  top  of  St  Agnes'  Beacon  there  yet  exist  the 
evidences  of  the  useless  labours  to  which  this  unfortunate  giantess 
was  doomed,  in  grouped  masses  of  small  stones.  These,  it  is  said, 
have  all  been  gathered  from  an  estate  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
inmiediately  adjoining  the  village  of  St  Agnes.     This  farm  is  to 

*  Buryt  Sftxoo  for  gnat.    This  doo  not  appear  to  be  Cornish,  which  is  htdk; 

t  See  Appendix  H.  (^  r\r\c^\o 
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the  present  day  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  stones,  though 
situated  amidst  several  others,  which,  like  most  lands  reclaimed 
from  the  moors  of  this  district,  have  stones  in  abundance  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Whenever  Bolster  was  angry  with  his  wife,  he 
compelled  her  to  pick  stones,  and  to  carry  them  in  her  apron  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  history  of  this 
giant,  and  of  the  blessed  St  Agnes  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated. They  are  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  same  time,  which, 
according  to  our  views,  is  scarcely  probable,  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  no  giants  existed  long  after  their  defeat  at  Plymouth  by 
Brutus  and  Corineus.  There  may  have  been  an  earlier  saint  of 
the  same  name ;  or  may  not  Saint  Enns  or  Anns,  the  popular 
name  of  this  parish,  indicate  some  other  lady  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  giant  Bolster  became  deeply  in  love  ¥dth 
St  Agnes,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  singularly  beautiful,  and  a 
pattern  woman  of  virtue.  The  giant  allowed  the  lady  no  repose. 
He  followed  her  incessantly,  proclaiming  his  love,  and  filling  the 
air  with  the  tempests  of  his  sighs  and  groans.  St  Agnes  lectured 
Bolster  in  vain  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  he  being  already 
a  married  man.  This  availed  not ;  her  prayers  to  him  to  relieve 
her  fi-om  his  importunities  were  also  in  vain.  The  persecuted 
lady,  finding  there  was  no  release  for  her,  while  this  monster  ex- 
isted, resolved  to  be  rid  of  him  at  any  cost,  and  eventually 
succeeded  by  the  following  stratagem  : — ^Agnes  appeared  at  length 
to  be  persuaded  of  the  intensity  of  the  giant's  love,  but  she  told 
him  she  required  yet  one  small  proof  more.  There  exists  at  Chapel 
Forth  a  hole  in  the  cliff  at  the  termination  of  the  valley.  If 
Bolster  would  fill  this  hole  with  his  blood  the  lady  would  no  longer 
look  coldly  on  him.  This  huge  bestrider-of-the-hills  thought  that 
it  was  an  easy  thing  which  was  required  of  him,  and  felt  that  he 
could  fill  many  such  holes  and  be  none  the  weaker  for  the  loss  of 
blood.  Consequently,  stretching  his  great  arm  across  the  hole,  he 
plunged  a  knife  into  a  vein,  and  a  torrent  of  gore  issued  forth. 
Roaring  and  seething  the  blood  fell  to  the  bottom,  and  the  giant 
expected  in  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  test  of  his  devotion  made 
evident,  in  the  filling  of  the  hole.  It  required  much  more  blood 
than  Bolster  had  supposed ;  still  it  must  in  a  short  time  be  filled, 
so  he  bled  on.  Hour  after  hour  the  blood  flowed  fi*om  the  vein, 
yet  the  hole  was  not  filled.  Eventually  the  giant  fainted  firom 
exhaustion.  The  strength  of  life  within  his  mighty  firame  enabled 
him  to  rally,  yet  he  had  no  power  to  lift  himself  from  the  ground, 
and  he  was  unable  to  stanch  the  wound  which  he  had  made. 
Thus  it  was,  that  after  many  throes,  the  giant  Bolster  died ! 

The  cimning  saint,  in  proposing  this  task  to  Bolster,  was  well 
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aware  that  the  hole  opened  at  the  bottom  into  the  sea,  and  that 
as  rapidly  as  the  blood  flowed  into  the  hole  it  ran  from  it,  and 
did 

"  The  multitudinoas  seas  incamadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red." 

Thus  the  lady  got  rid  of  her  hated  lover ;  Mrs  Bolster  was  re- 
leased, and  the  district  freed  from  the  presence  of  a  tyrant  The 
hole  at  Chapel  Forth  still  retains  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this 
tradition,  in  the  red  stain  which  marks  the  track  down  which 
flowed  the  gianf  s  blood. 

There  is  another  tradition,  in  some  respects  resembling  this 
one,  respecting  a  giant  who  dwelt  at  Goran,  on  the  south  coast 


THE  HACK  AND  CAST. 

IN  the  parish  of  Goran  is  an  intrenchment  running  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  and  cutting  off  about  a  hundred  acres  of  coarse  ground. 
This  b  about  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twenty-four  feet  high  in  most 
places. 

Marvellous  as  it  may  appear,  tradition  assures  us  that  this  was 
the  work  of  a  giant,  and  that  he  performed  the  task  in  a  single 
night  This  fortification  has  long  been  known  as  TAtca  Vosa^  and 
the  Hack  and  Cast. 

The  giant,  who  lived  on  the  promontory,  was  the  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  in  Goran  when  his 
death  was  accomplished  through  a  stratagem  by  a  neighbouring 
doctor. 

The  giant  fell  ill  through  eating  some  food — children  or  other- 
wise— ^to  satisfy  his  voracity,  which  had  disturbed  his  stomach. 
His  roars  and  groans  were  heard  for  miles,  and  great  was  the 
terror  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  A  messenger,  however, 
soon  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  doctor  of  the  parish,  and  he 
bravely  resolved  to  obey  the  sunmions  of  the  giant,  and  visit  him. 
He  found  the  giant  rolling  on  the  ground  with  pain,  and  he  at 
once  determined  to  rid  the  world,  if  possible,  of  the  monster. 

He  told  him  that  he  must  be  bled.  The  giant  submitted,  and 
the  doctor  moreover  said  that,  to  insure  relief,  a  large  hole  in  the 
cliff  must  be  filled  with  the  blood.  The  giant  lay  on  the  ground, 
his  arm  extended  over  the  hole,  and  the  blood  flowing  a  torrent 
into  it  Relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  permitted  the  stream 
to  flow  on,  until  he  at  last  became  so  weak,  that  the  doctor 
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kicked  him  over  the  cliff,  and  killed  him.  The  well-known  pro- 
montory of  The  Dead  Man,  or  Dodman,  is  so  called  from  the 
dead  giant.  The  spot  on  which  he  fell  is  the  "  Giant's  House," 
and  the  hole  has  ever  since  been  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
ivy. 

THE  GIANT  WRATH,  OR  RALPH. 

NOT  far  from  Portreath  there  exists  a  remarkable  fissure,  or 
gorge,  on  the  coast,  formed  by  the  wearing  out,  through 
the  action  of  the  sea,  of  a  channel  of  ground  softer  than  that 
which  exists  on  either  side  of  it.  This  is  generally  known  as 
Ralph's  Cupboard ;  and  one  tale  is,  that  Ralph  was  a  famous 
smuggler,  who  would  run  his  little  vessel,  even  in  dark  nights, 
into  the  shelter  afforded  by  this  gorge,  and  safely  land  his  goods. 
Another  is,  that  it  was  formerly  a  cavern  in  which  dwelt  Wrath — 
a  huge  giant — ^who  was  the  terror  of  the  fishermen.  Sailing  from 
St  Ives,  they  ever  avoided  the  Cupboard ;  as  they  said,  "  Nothing 
ever  came  out  of  it  which  was  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into  it.'' 
Wrath  is  reputed  to  have  watched  for  those  who  were  drifted 
towards  his  Cupboard  by  currents,  or  driven  in  by  storms.  It  is 
said  that  wading  out  to  sea,  he  tied  the  boats  to  his  girdle,  and 
quietly  walked  back  to  his  den,  making,  of  course,  all  the  fisher- 
men his  prey.  The  roof  of  the  cavern  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
in  after  the  death  of  the  giant,  leaving  the, open  chasm  as  we  now 
see  it 

ORDULPH  THE  GIANT. 

THIS  Tavistock  Sampson  is  far  removed  from  our  fine  old 
legendary  giant ;  yet  we  perceive  in  the  stories  of  Ordulph 
precisely  the  same  process  as  that  which  has  given  immortality  to 
Blunderbuss  and  others.  In  the  church  of  the  monastery  of 
Tavistock,  built  by  Orgar  in  960,  and  consecrated  by  St  Rumon, 
was  buried  Orgar,  and  also  his  son  Edulf,  or  Ordulph,  to  whom, 
by  some  writers,  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  is  attributed. 
Ordulph  was  a  man  of  giant  size,  and  possessing  most  remarkable 
strength.  He  once  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Exeter  in  company  with  King  Edward,  and  demanded  admission. 
His  demand  was  not  immediately  complied  with.  He  tore  away 
the  bars  of  the  portcullis  with  his  hands — ^burst  open  the  gates 
with  his  foot — rent  the  locks  and  bolts  asunder — and  broke  down 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall — ^walking  into  the  city  over  the 
ruins,  and  occasioning  great  alarm  amidst  the  inhabitants. 

The  Idng  is  said  to  have  attributed  this  extraordinary  feat  of 
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strength  to  the  chieftain's  having  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
devil ;  and  the  people  generally  believed  the  king  to  be  correct. 

At  Tavistock,  it  was  the  custom  of  Ordulph  to  stand  with  one 
foot  on  either  side  of  the  Tavy,  which  is  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  having  the  wild  beasts  driven  in  from  the  Dartmoor  forests, 
he  would — ^with  the  seemingly  insignificant  blows  of  a  small  knife 
— strike  their  heads  off  into  the  stream.* 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  both  father  and  son  were  buried  at  Tavistock, 
which  is  thus  described : — '*  Est  in  Domnonia  caenobium  monachorum,  juxta  Tau 
fluTium,  quod  Tauistock  vocator  ;  quod  per  Ordgarum,  comitem  Domnoniensem, 
patrem  Elfrida,  qui  fiiit  uxor  regis  Edgari,  surgendi  exordium,  per  LiTingumepiscopum« 
creaendi  accepit  auspidum;  locus,  amaenus  opportunitate  nemorum,  captura  copiosa 
piscum,  EcclesisB  congruente  fabrica,  fluvialibus  riris  per  officinas  monachorum  de- 
currentibus,  qui  suo  impetu  effiisi,  quidquid  inrenerint  superflum,  portant  in  exitum." 
Quoted  by  Pedler  in  his  *'  Episcopate  of  Cornwall." 

Mrs  Bray,  in  her  "  Traditions,  Legends,  Superstitions,  and  Sketches  of  Devonshire," 
says, — "  But  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  strength  and  stature,  Ordulph  died 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  gave  orders  to  be  buried  at  his  abbey  at  Herton,  in 
Dorsetshire ;  but  was  interred  in  or  near  the  Abbey  Chiu^h  of  Tavistock,  where  a 
io.t«/ilj»iim  or  tomb  of  vast  dimensions  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  is  represented 
to  have  been  visited  as  a  wonder.  _'  The  thigh-bone  of  Ordulph  is  still  preserved  in 
Taviatodc  Church.' " 
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•  Elves,  urchins,  goblins  all,  and  little  fairyes." — Mad  Prankes, 

"  i  do  wander  eveiywhere, 
Swifter  than  the  moone's  sphere  ; 
And  I  serve  the  faiiy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green.  "--SHAKSSPSAitB. 

"  By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play ; 
With  the  night  begins  our  day ; 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall — 
Trip  it  little  urchins  all ; 
Lightly  as  the  little  bee. 
Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three, 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we." 

— Lylib,  Maydei  Metamorphoses. 
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THE  ELFIN  CREED  OF  CORNWALL. 

*•  To  thee  the  fairy  stote 
I  with  discretion  dedicate ; 
Because  thou  prizest  things  that  aro 
Curious  and  unfanuliar*" 

OberoH*s  Feast— RohVKT  Hbkkick. 

TO  the  "  Fairy  Mythology"  of  Thomas  Keightley,  I  must  refer 
all  those  who  are  desirous  of  examining  the  metamorphoses 
which  this  family  of  spiritual  beings  undergo,  in  passing  from  one 
country  to  another.  My  business  is  with  the  Cornish  branch  of 
this  extensive  family,  and  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  Mr  Keightley  has  entirely  excluded  Cornwall  from 
consideration,  there  exists,  even  to  the  present  day,  a  remarkable 
fairy  mythology  in  that  county.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
since,  ere  yet  the  influences  of  our  practical  education  had  disturbed 
the  poetical  education  of  the  people,  every  hill  and  valley,  every 
tree,  shrub,  and  flower  was  peopled  with  spiritual  creations,  deriv- 
ing their  characteristics  from  the  physical  peculiarities  amidst 
which  they  were  bom.  Extending  over  the  whole  district  which 
was  formerly  known  as  Danmonium,''^ — embracing  not  only  Corn- 
wall, but  Devonshire,  to  the  eastern  edge  of  Dartmoor, — ^we  find 
a  mythology,  which  varies  but  little  in  its  main  features.  Beyond 
an  imaginary  line,  drawn  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign  to  the  rise  of  the  Torridge,  the  curiously  wild 
arid  distinguishing  superstitions  of  the  "Comwallers"t  fade  away, 
and  we  have  those  which  are  common  to  Somersetshire  and  the 
more  fertile  counties  of  mid-England. 

*  "  If  Alfred,  as  is  probable,  fixed  the  limits  of  Deron  where  the  ancient  eastern 
boundary  was,  between  the  Belgae  and  Durotriges  on  the  east,  and  Danmonii  on  the 
west,  andent  Cornwall  will  have  included  all  Devon,  as  well  as  what  is  west  of  the 
Tamar."— CVwift^Sfw'*  BritanMia,    Gough,  voL  I.,  p.  i. 

t  "The  •Comwallers*  overpowered  by  the  Saxon%."-~Camdff^t  BritaMnia,  yoL  i., 
p.  cxxxix 
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The  Piscy  or  Pixy  of  East  Devon  and  Somersetshire  is  a  dif- 
ferent creature  from  his  cousin  of  a  similar  name  in  Cornwall. 
The  former  is  a  mischievous,  but  in  all  respects  a  very  harmless 
creation,  who  appears  to  hve  a  rollicking  life  amidst  the  luxu- 
riant scenes  of  those  beauuful  counties.  The  latter,  the  piskies  of 
Cornwall,  appear  to  have  their  wits  sharpened  by  their  necessities, 
and  may  be  likened  to  the  keen  and  cunning  "  Arab  "  boy  of  the 
London  streets,  as  seen  in  contrast  with  the  clever  child  who  has 
been  reared  in  every  comfort  of  a  well-regulated  home.  A  gentle- 
man, well  known  in  the  literary  world  of  London,  very  recently 
told  me,  that  he  once  saw  in  Devonshire  a  troop  of  fairies.  It 
was  a  breezy  summer  afternoon,  and  these  beautiful  little  creatures 
were  floating  on  the  circling  zephyrs  up  the  side  of  a  sunlit  hill, 
and  fantastically  playing 

"Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grow.*' 

They  are  truly  the  fairies  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  They 
haimt  the  most  rural  and  romantic  spots,  and  they  gather 

**  On  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind." 

No  such  fairies  are  ever  met  with  on  Dartmoor.  A  few,  judging 
from  Mrs  Bray's  tales,*  may  have  been  tempted  into  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Tavy,  but  certainly  they  never  crossed  the  Tamar. 
The  darker  shades  in  the  character  of  the  Cornish  fairy  almost 
dispose  me  to  conclude  that  they  belong  to  an  older  family  than 
those  of  Devonshire. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  in  Cornwall  five  varieties 
of  the  fairy  family,  clearly  distinguishable — 

1.  The  Small  People. 

2.  The  Spriggans. 

3.  Piskies,  or  Pigseys. 

4.  The  Buccas,  Bockles,  or  Knockers. 

5.  The  Browneys. 

Of  the  Small  People  I  have  heard  two  accounts.  Indeed,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  tradition  of  their  origin  does  not  apply 
to  the  whole  five  branches  of  this  ancient  family.  The  Small 
People  are  believed  by  some  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  people  who 

*      adidons.  Legends,  Superstitions,  and  Sketches  of  Devonshire,  on  the  Borders  of 
the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy,  by  Mrs  Bray. 
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inhabited  Cornwall  many  thousands  of  years  ago — ^long,  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  That  they  were  not  good  enough  to  in- 
herit the  joys  of  heaven,  but  that  they  were  too  good  to  be  condemned 
to  eternal  fires.  They  were  said  to  be  "poor  innocents"  (this 
phrase  is  now  applied  to  silly  children).  When  they  first  came 
into  this  land,  they  were  much  larger  than  they  are  now,  but  ever 
since  the  birth  of  Christ  they  have  been  getting  smaller  and 
smaller.  Eventually  they  will  turn  into  muryans  (ants),  and  at 
last  be  lost  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  Smsdl  People  are 
exceedingly  playfiil  amongst  themselves,  but  they  are  usually  demure 
when  they  know  that  any  human  eye  sees  them.  They  commonly 
aid  those  people  to  whom  they  take  a  fancy,  and,  fi-equently,  they 
have  been  known  to  perform  the  most  friendly  acts  towards  men 
and  women.  The  above  notion  corresponds  with  the  popular 
belief  in  Ireland,  which  is,  "  that  the  fairies  are  a  portion  of  the 
fallen  angels,  who,  being  less  guilty  than  the  rest,  were  not  driven 
to  heU,  but  were  suffered  to  dwell  on  earth."*  In  Cornwall,  as  in 
Wales,  another  popular  creed  b,  that  the  fairies  are  Druids  becom- 
ing— ^because  they  will  not  give  up  their  idolatries — smaller  and 
smaller.  These  Small  People  in  many  things  closely  resemble  the 
Elves  of  Scandinavia. 

The  Spriggam  are  quite  a  different  class  of  beings.  In  some 
respects  Aey  appear  to  be  offshoots  from  the  family  of  the  Trolls 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  Spriggans  are  found  only  about 
the  cairns,  coits,  or  cromlechs,  burrows,  or  detached  stones,  with 
which  it  is  unlucky  for  mortals  to  meddle.  A  correspondent  writes  : 
"  This  is  known,  that  they  were  a  remarkably  mischievous  and 
thievish  tribe.  If  ever  a  house  was  robbed,  a  child  stolen,  cattle 
carried  away,  or  a  building  demolished,  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Spriggans.  Whatever  commotion  took  place  in  earth,  air,  or  water, 
it  was  all  put  down  as  the  work  of  these  spuits.  Wherever  the 
giants  have  been,  there  the  Spriggans  have  been  also.  It  is 
usually  considered  that  they  are  the  ghosts  of  the  giants  ;  certainly, 
ftt)m  many  of  their  feats,  we  must  suppose  them  to  possess  a 
gianf  s  strength.  The  Spriggans  have  the  charge  of  buried  trea- 
sure," 

The  Piskie, — ^This  fairy  is  a  most  mischievous  and  very  un- 
sociable sprite.  His  favourite  fun  is  to  entice  people  into  the  bogs 
by  appearing  like  the  light  from  a  cottage  window,  or  as  a  man 
carrying  a  lantern.  The  Piskie  partakes,  in  many  respects,  of  the 
character  of  the  Spriggan.  So  wide-spread  were  their  depreda- 
tions,  and  so  annoying  their  tricks,  that  it  at  one  time  was  neces- 

♦  Sec  Keightle/s  "Fairy  Mythology.** 
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sary  to  select  persons  whose  acuteness  and  ready  tact  were  a 
match  for  these  quick-witted  wanderers,  and  many  a  clever  man 
has  become  famous  for  his  power  to  give  charms  against  Pigseys. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  anything  remarkable  was  re- 
quired of  the  clever  man.  "  No  Pigsey  could  harm  a  man  if  his 
coat  were  inside-out,  and  it  became  a  very  common  practice  for 
persons  who  had  to  go  from  village  to  village  by  night,  to  wear 
their  jacket  or  cloak  so  turned,  ostensibly  to  prevent  the  dew  from 
taking  the  shine  off  the  cloth,  but  in  reality  to  render  them  safe 
from  the  Pigseys."  * 

They  must  have  been  a  merry  lot,  since  to  "  laugh  like  a 
Piskie"  is  a  popular  saying.  These  little  fellows  were  great 
plagues  to  the  farmers,  riding  their  colts  and  chasing  their  cows. 

The  Buccas  or  Knockers. — These  are  the  sprites  of  the  mines, 
and  correspond  to  the  Kobals  of  the  German  mines,  the  Duergars, 
and  the  Trolls.  They  are  said  to  be  the  souls  of  the  Jews  who 
formerly  worked  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  rest  because  of  their  wicked  practices  as  tinners,  and  they  share 
in  the  general  curse  which  ignorant  people  believe  still  hangs  on 
this  race. 

The  Browney, — This  spirit  was  purely  of  the  household. 
Kindly  and  good,  he  devoted  his  every  care  to  benefit  the  family 
with  whom  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  The  Browney  has  fled, 
owing  to  his  being  brought  into  very  close  contact  with  the  school- 
master, and  he  is  only  summoned  now  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
swarming  of  the  bees.  When  this  occurs,  mistress  or  maid  seizes 
a  bell-metal,  or  a  tin  pan,  and,  beating  it,  she  calls  "  Browney, 
Browney  !  *'  as  loud  as  she  can  until  the  good  Browney  compels 
the  bees  to  settle. 

Mr  Thoms  has  noticed  that  in  Cornwall  "the  moths  which 
some  regard  as  departed  souls,  others  as  fairies,  are  called  Pisgies*^ 
This  is  somewhat  too  generally  expressed  ;  the  behef  respecting 
the  moth,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  confined  to  one  or  two  varieties 
only.  Mr  Couch  informs  us  that  the  local  name,  around  Polperro, 
of  Uie  weasel  is  Fairy,  So  that  we  have  evidence  of  some  sort  of 
metempsychosis  amongst  the  elf  family.  Moths,  ants,  and  weasels 
it  would  seem  are  the  forms  taken  by  those  wandering  spirits. 

*  The  Cornish  had  formerly  a  great  belief  in  piskays  or  fairies.  If  a  traveller 
happened  to  lose  his  way,  he  Immediately  concluded  he  was  "piskay  led."  To  dispel 
the  charm  with  which  the  "piskay-Ied"  traveller  was  entangled,  nothing  was  deemed 
sufficient  but  that  of  his  turning  one  of  his  garments  inside-out.  This  generally  fell 
iqK>n  one  of  his  Mockings;  and  if  this  prectution  had  been  taken  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  journey,  it  was  fully  believed  that  no  such  delusion  would  have 
\»ip^Ti^.'^Dmo  mnd  Hitckim^  Hutory  o/Comwalif  p.  07. 
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We  read  in  Bishop  Corbet,  whose  work  was  published  in  16481 
and  was  reprinted  many  years  after  by  Bbhop  Percy — 

"The  fairies 
Were  of  the  old  profession ; 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries^ 
Their  dances  were  procession. 
But  now,  alas !  they  all  are  dead, 
Or  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
Or,  further,  for  religion  fled. 
Or  else  they  take  their  ease." 

Other  writers  have  supposed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  fairies  departed  from  the  land.  This  hypothesis  is  not  war- 
ranted by  evidence.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  taken  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  inferior  creatures,  but  they  are  certainly 
still  to  be  found  in  those  r^ons  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  railway-giant,  with  his  fiery  mouth,  or  of  that  electric  spirit 
who,  travelling  on  his  mysterious  wires,  can  beat  the  wildest  elf 
that  ever  mounted  "  night-steeds." 


NURSING  A  FAIRY. 

A  THRIFTY  housewife  lived  on  one  of  the  hills  between  Zen- 
nor  Church-town  and  St  Ives.  One  night  a  gentleman 
came  to  her  cottage,  and  told  her  he  had  marked  her  cleanliness 
and  her  care  :  that  he  had  a  child  whom  he  desired  to  have 
brought  up  with  much  tenderness,  and  he  had  fixed  on  her.  She 
should  be  very  handsomely  rewarded  for  her  trouble,  and  he 
showed  her  a  considerable  quantity  of  golden  coin.  Well,  she 
agreed,  and  away  she  went  with  the  gentleman  to  fetch  this  child. 
When  they  came  to  the  side  of  Zennor  hill,  the  gentleman  told  the 
woman  he  must  blindfold  her,  and  she,  good,  easy  soul,  having 
heard  of  such  things,  fancied  this  was  some  rich  man's  child,  and 
that  the  residence  of  its  mother  was  not  to  be  known,  so  she  gave 
herself  great  credit  for  cunning  in  quietly  submitting.  They  walked 
on  some  considerable  distance.  ^When  they  stopped  the  handker- 
chief was  taken  firom  her  eyes,  and  she  found  herself  in  a  magni- 
ficent room,  with  a  table  spread  with  the  most  expensive  luxuries, 
in  the  way  of  game,  fhiits,  and  wines.  She  was  told  to  eat,  and 
she  did  so  with  some  awkwardness,  and  not  a  little  trembling. 
She  was  surprised  that  so  large  a  feast  should  have  been  spread 
for  so  small  a  party, — only  herself  and  the  master.  At  last,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  luxuries  such  as  she  never  tasted  before  or  since,  a 
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silver  bell  was  rung,  and  a  troop  of  servants  came  in,  bearing  a 
cot  covered  with  satin,  in  which  was  sleeping  the  most  beautiful 
babe  that  human  eyes  ever  gazed  on.  She  was  told  this  child 
was  to  be  committed  to  her  charge  ;  she  should  not  want  for  any- 
thing ;  but  she  was  to  obey  certain  laws.  She  was  not  to  teach 
the  child  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  she  was  not  to  wash  it  after  sun- 
down :  she  was  to  bathe  it  every  morning  in  water,  which  she 
would  find  in  a  white  ewer  placed  in  the  child's  room  :  this  was 
not  to  be  touched  by  any  one  but  herself,  and  she  was  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  wash  her  own  face  in  this  water.  In  all  other  respects 
she  was  to  treat  the  child  as  one  of  her  own  children.  The  woman 
was  blinded  again,  and  the  child  having  been  placed  in  her  arms, 
away  she  trudged,  guided  by  the  mysterious  father.  When  out 
on  ttie  road,  the  bandage  was  removed  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
found  she  had  a  small  baby  in  her  arms,  not  remarkably  good- 
looking,  with  very  sharp,  piercing  eyes,  and  but  ordinarily  dressed. 
However,  a  bargain  is  a  bargain  ;  so  she  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  she  presented  the  babe  to  her  husband,  telling  him 
so  much  of  the  story  as  she  thought  it  prudent  to  trust  him  with. 
For  years  the  child  was  with  this  couple.  They  never  wanted  for 
anything  ;  meat,  and  even  wines,  were  provided, — as  most  people 
thought, — by  wishing  for  them  ;  clothes,  ready-made,  were  on  the 
child's  bed  when  required  ;  and  the  charmed  water  was  always  in 
the  magic  ewer.  The  little  boy  grew  active  and  strong.  He  was 
remarkably  wild,  yet  very  tractable,  and  he  appeared  to  have  a 
real  regard  for  his  "big  manmiy,"  as  he  called  the  woman. 
Sometimes  she  thought  the  child  was  mad.  He  would  run,  and 
leap,  and  scream,  as  though  he  were  playing  with  scores  of  boys, 
when  no  soul  was  near  him.  The  woman  had  never  seen  the 
father  since  the  child  had  been  with  them ;  but  ever  and  anon, 
money  was  conveyed  to  them  in  some  mysterious  manner.  One 
morning,  when  washing  the  boy,  this  good  woman,  who  had  often 
observed  how  bright  the  water  made  the  face  of  the  child,  was 
tempted  to  try  if  it  would  improve  her  own  beauty.  So  directing 
the  boy's  attention  to  some  birds  singing  on  a  tree  outside  the 
window,  she  splashed  some  of  the  water  up  into  her  face.  Most 
of  it  went  into  her  eye.  She  closed  it  instinctively,  and  upon 
opening  it,  she  saw  a  number  of  little  people  gathered  round  her 
and  playing  with  the  boy.  She  said  not  a  word,  though  her  fear 
was  great ;  and  she  continued  to  see  the  world  of  small  people 
surrounding  the  world  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  being  with 
them,  but  not  of  them.  She  now  knew  who  the  boy's  playmates 
were,  and  she  often  wished  to  speak  to  the  beautiftil  creatures  of  the 
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invisible  world  who  were  his  real  companions  ;  but  she  was  dis- 
creet, and  kept  silence. 

Curious  robberies  had  been  from  time  to  time  committed  in  St 
Ives  Market,  and  although  the  most  careful  watch  had  been  kqyt, 
the  things  disappeared,  and  no  thief  detected.  One  day  our  good 
housewife  was  at  the  market,  and  to  her  surprise  she  saw  the 
father  of  her  nursling.  Without  ceremony  she  ran  up  to  him, — 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  putting  some  choice  fruit  by  stealth 
into  hb  pocket, — and  spoke  to  him.  "  So,  thou  seest  me,  dost 
thou  ?  "  "  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  know  'ee  too,"  replied  the  woman. 
"  Shut  this  eye,"  putting  his  finger  on  her  left  eye.  "  Canst  see 
me  now  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  tell  'ee,  and  know  'ee  too,"  again  said  the 
woman. 

**  Water  for  elf,  not  water  for  self ; 
You  Ve  lost  your  eye,  your  child,  and  yourself," 

said  the  gentleman.  From  that  hour  she  was  blind  in  the  right 
eye.  When  she  got  home  the  boy  was  gone.  She  grieved  sadly, 
but  she  never  saw  him  more,  and  this  once  happy  couple  became 
poor  and  wretched. 

CHANGEUNGS, 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for 
many  curious  examples  of  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  in  the 
remote  districts  to  the  west  of  Penzance,  says,  in  reference  to  some 
stones  of  fairy  changelings — "  I  never  knew  but  one  child  that 
had  been  kept  by  the  Spriggans  more  than  three  days.  It  was 
always  complaining,  sickly,  and  weakly,  a?td  had  the  very  face  of 
a  changeling" 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  to  have 
seen  several  children  of  whom  it  had  been  whispered  amongst  the 
peasantry  that  they  were  changelings.  In  every  case  they  have 
been  sad  examples  of  the  influence  of  mesenteric  disease — the 
countenance  much  altered — their  eyes  glassy  and  sunk  in  their 
sockets— the  nose  sharpened — the  cheeks  of  a  marble  whiteness, 
unless  when  they  were  Hushed  with  hectic  fever — the  lips  some- 
times swollen  and  of  a  deep,  red  colour,  and  small  ulcers  not 
unfrequently  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  wasted  frame,  with 
sometimes  strumous  swellings,  and  the  unnatural  abdominal  en- 
largement which  accompanies  disease  of  mesenteric  glands,  gives 
a  very  sad,  and  often  a  most  unnatural  appearance  to  the  sufferer. 
The  intense  ignorance  which  existed  in  many  of  the  districts  visited 
by  me,  at  the  period  named,  has  been  almost  dispelled  by  the 
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civilising  influences  of  Wesleyanism.  Consequently,  when  ascrofu* 
lous  child  is  found  in  a  family,  we  no  longer  hear  of  its  being  a 
changeling ;  but,  within  a  very  recent  period,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  such  afflicted  children  had  been  "  ill- wished." 


THE  LOST  CHILD. 

IN  the  little  hamlet  of  Treonike,  in  the  parish  of  St  Allen,  has 
long  Ungered  the  story  of  a  lost  child,  who  was  subsequently 
found.  All  the  stories  agree  in  referring  the  abduction  of  the 
child  to  supernatural  agency,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  referred  to 
the  "Small  People  or  Piskies," — in  others,  to  less  amiable  spiritual 
creatures.  Mr  Hals*  has  given  one  version  of  this  story,  which 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  tale  as  I  heard  it,  from  an  old 
woman  some  thirty  years  since,  who  then  lived  in  this  parish. 
Her  tale  was  to  the  following  effect.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and 
the  little  boy  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields,  near  a  wood. 
The  child  was  charmed  by  hearing  some  beautiful  music,  which 
he  at  first  mistook  for  the  song  of  birds ;  but,  being  a  sharp  boy, 
he  was  not  long  deceived,  and  he  went  towards  the  wood  to 
ascertain  from  whence  the  melodious  sounds  came.  When  he 
reached  the  verge  of  the  wood,  the  music  was  of  so  exquisite  a 
character,  that  he  was  compelled  to  follow  the  sound,  which 
appeared  to  travel  before  him.  Lured  in  this  way,  the  boy  pene- 
trated to  the  dark  centre  of  the  grove,  and  here,  meeting  with 
some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  thick  growth  of  underwood,  he 
paused  and  began  to  think  of  returning.  The  music,  however, 
became  more  raWshing  than  before,  and  some  invisible  being 
appeared  to  crush  down  all  the  low  and  tangled  plants,  thus  form- 
ing for  him  a  passage,  over  which  he  passed  without  any  difficulty. 
At  length  he  found  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  and, 
greatly  to  his  astonishment,  the  darkness  of  night  was  around  him, 
but  the  heavens  were  thick  with  stars.  The  music  ceased,  and, 
wearied  with  his  wanderings,  the  boy  fell  asleep  on  a  bed  of  ferns. 
He  related,  on  his  restoration  to  his  parents,  that  he  was  taken  by 
a  beautiful  lady  through  palaces  of  the  most  gorgeous  description. 
Pillars  of  glass  supported  arches  which  glistened  with  every  colour, 
and  these  were  himg  with  crystals  far  exceeding  anything  which 
were  ever  seen  in  the  caverns  of  a  Cornish  mine.  It  is,  however, 
stated  that  many  days  passed  away  before  the  child  was  found  by  his 
friends,  and  that  at  length  he  was  discovered,  one  lovely  morning, 
sleeping  on  the  bed  of  ferns,  on  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 

•  ^ec  Davics  Gilbert's  P.-trochul  History  of  Cornwall. 
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fallen  asleep  on  the  first  adventurous  evening.  There  was  no 
reason  given  by  the  narrator  why  the  boy  was  "  spirited  away  "  in 
the  first  instance,  or  why  he  was  returned.  Her  impression  was, 
that  some  sprites,  pleased  with  the  child's  innocence  and  beauty, 
had  entranced  him.  That  when  asleep  he  had  been  carried 
through  the  waters  to  the  fairy  abodes  beneath  them ;  and  she  felt 
assured  that  a  child  so  treated  would  be  kept  under  the  especial 
guardianship  of  the  sprites  for  ever  afterwards.  Of  this,  however, 
tradition  leaves  us  in  ignorance. 


A  NATIVE  PIGSEY  STORY. 

"  T^*^^  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^^  ^h^T^  ?  "  said  a  Liskeard  farmer  to  a 

■L/     West- Country  miner. 

"  What  ov  it  ?  "  asked  the  miner. 

"  Well,  that  'ere  boss  he  'n  been  ridden  to  death  a'most  by  the 
pigsies  again." 

"  Pigsies  ! "  said  the  miner ;  "  thee  don't  bleve  in  they,  do 
'ee?" 

"  Ees  I  do ;  but  I  specks  you  're  a  West-Country  bucca,  ain't 
'ee  ?  It  you  'd  a  had  youm  bosses  wrode  to  death  every  nite, 
you'd  tell  another  tayl,  I  reckon.  But  as  sure  as  I  'se  living  the 
pigsies  do  ride  on  'em  whenever  they  've  a  mind  to." 


THE  NIGHT-RIDERS. 

I  WAS  on  a  visit  when  a  boy  at  a  farmhouse  situated  near 
Fowey  river.  Well  do  I  remember  the  farmer  with  much 
sorrow  telling  us  one  morning  at  breakfast,  that  "the  piskie 
people  had  been  riding  Tom  again ; "  and  this  he  regarded  as 
certainly  leading  to  the  destruction  of  a  fine  young  horse.  I  was 
taken  to  the  stable  to  see  the  horse.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  animal  was  much  distressed,  and  refused  to  eat  his  food. 
The  mane  was  said  to  be  knotted  into  fairy  stirrups ;  and  Mr 

told  me  that  he  had  no  doubt  at  least  twenty  small  people 

had  sat  upon  the  horse's  neck.  He  even  assured  me  that  one  of 
his  men  had  seen  them  urging  the  horse  to  his  utmost  speed 
round  and  round  one  of  his  fields. 
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THE  FAIRY  TOOLS;  OR,  BARKER^S  KNEE. 

THE  buccas  or  knockers  are  believed  to  inhabit  the  rocks, 
caves,  adits,  and  wells  of  Cornwall.  In  the  parish  of 
Towednack  there  was  a  well  where  those  industrious  small  people 
might  every  day  be  heard  busy  at  their  labours — digging  with 
pickaxe  and  shovel.  I  said,  every  day.  No ;  on  Christmas-day 
— on  the  Jews'  Sabbath — on  Easter-day — and  on  All-SSdnts'  day — 
no  work  was  done.  Why  our  little  friends  held  those  days  in 
reverence  has  never  been  told  me.  Any  one,  by  placing  his  ear 
on  the  ground  at  the  mouth  of  this  well,  could  distinctly  hear  the 
little  people  at  work. 

There  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  a  great,  hulking  fellow,  who 
would  rather  do  anjrthing  than  work,  and  who  refused  to  believe 
anything  he  heard.  He  had  been  told  of  the  Fairy  Well — ^he  said 
it  was  "  all  a  dream."  But  since  the  good  people  around  him 
reiterated  their  belief  in  the  fairies  of  the  well,  he  said  he  'd  find  it 
all  out.  So  day  after  day.  Barker — that  was  this  hulk's  name — 
would  lie  down  amidst  the  ferns  growing  around  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  and,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  listen  and  watch.  He  soon 
heard  pick  and  shovel,  and  chit-chat,  and  merry  laughter.  Well, 
«  he  'd  see  the  out  of  all  this,"  he  told  his  neighbours.  Day  afiter 
day,  and  week  after  week,  this  fellow  was  at  his  post.  Nothing 
resulted  from  his  watching.  At  last  he  learned  to  distinguish  the 
words  used  by  the  busy  workers.  He  discovered  that  each  set  of 
labourers  worked  eight  hours,  and  that,  on  leaving,  they  hid  their 
tools.  They  made  no  secret  of  this ;  and  one  evening  he  heard 
one  say,  he  should  place  his  tools  in  a  cleft  in  the  rock ;  another, 
that  be  should  put  his  under  the  ferns ;  and  another  said,  he 
should  leave  his  tools  on  Barker's  knee.  He  started  on  hearing 
his  own  name.  At  that  moment  a  heavy  weight  fell  on  the  man's 
knee ;  he  felt  excessive  pain,  and  roared  to  have  the  cursed  things 
taken  away.  His  cries  were  answered  by  laughter.  To  the  day 
of  his  death  Barker  had  a  stiff  knee;  he  was  laughed  at  by  all  the 
parish ;  and  "  Barker's  knee  "  became  a  proverb. 


THE  PISKIES  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

THE  foUowhig  story,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  T.  Q, 
Couch,  will  remind  the  reader  of  "The  Guricaun"  and 
"  The  Haunted  Cellar,"  in  "  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the 
South  of  Ireland."     By  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq. 
On  the  Thursday  immediately  preceding  Christmas-tide  (year 
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not  recorded),  were  assembled  at  "The  Rising  Sun"  the  captain 
and  men  of  a  stream  work  *  in  the  Couse  below.  This  Couse 
-was  a  flat,  alluvial  moor,  broken  by  gigantic  mole-hills,  the  work 
of  many  a  generation  of  tinners.  One  was  half  inclined,  on  look- 
ing at  the  turmoiled  ground,  to  beheve  with  them  that  the  tin  grew 
in  successive  crops,  for,  after  years  of  turning  and  searching,  there 
was  still  enough  left  to  give  the  landlord  his  dole,  and  to  furnish 
wages  to  some  dozen  streamers.  This  night  was  a  festival 
observed  in  honour  of  one  Picrous^\  and  intended  to  celebrate  the 
discovery  of  tin  on  this  day  by  a  man  of  that  name.  The  feast  is 
still  kept,  though  the  observance  has  dwindled  to  a  supper  and  its 
attendant  merrymaking. 

Our  story  has  especially  to  do  with  the  adventures  of  one  of  the 
party,  John  Sturtridge,  who,  well  primed  with  ale,  started  on  his 
homeward  way  for  Luxulyan  Church-town.  John  had  got  as  far 
as  Tregarden  Down  without  any  mishap  worth  recording,  when, 
alas !  he  happed  upon  a  party  of  the  little  people,  who  were  at  their 
sports  in  the  shelter  of  a  huge  granite  boulder.  Assailed  by  shouts 
of  derisive  laughter,  he  hastened  on  frightened  and  bewildered,  but 
the  Down,  well  known  from  early  experience,  became  like  ground 
untrodden,  and  after  long  trial  no  gate  or  stile  was  to  be  found. 
He  was  getting  vexed,  as  well  as  puzzled,  when  a  chorus  of  tiny 
voices  shouted,  "  Ho  I  and  away  for  Par  Beach !"  John  repeated 
the  shout,  and  was  in  an  instant  caught  up,  and  in  a  twinkling 
found  himself  on  the  sands  of  Par.  A  brief  dance,  and  the  cry 
was  given,  "  Ho  1  and  away  for  Squire  Tremain's  cellar  1  '*  A 
repetition  of  the  Piskie  cry  found  John  with  his  elfish  companions 
in  the  cellars  at  Heligan,  where  was  beer  and  wine  galore.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  he  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities.  The 
mixture  of  all  the  good  liquors  so  affected  him  that,  alas  !  he  for- 
got in  time  to  catch  up  the  next  cry  of  "  Ho  !  and  away  for  Par 
Beach  I "  In  the  morning  John  was  found  by  the  butler,  groping 
and  tumbling  among  butts  and  barrels,  very  much  muddled  with 
the  squire's  good  drink.  His  strange  story,  very  incoherently  told, 
was  not  credited  by  the  squire,  who  committed  him  to  jail  for 
the  burglary,  and  in  due  time  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death. 

The  morning  of  his  execution  arrived ;  a  large  crowd  had 
assembled,  and  John  was  standing  under  the  gallows-tree,  when  a 
commotion  was  observed  in  the  crowd,  and  a  litde  lady  of  com- 

*A  "siream  work"  is  a  place  where  tin  is  obtained    from   the  drift   deporfOk 
''Streamers"  are  the  tinners  who  wash  out  the  tin. 
t  Picrons  day  is  still  kept  up  in  Luxulyan.    See  Appendix  t. 
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manding  mien  made  her  way  through  the  opening  throng  to  the 
scaffold.  In  a  shrill,  sweet  voice,  which  John  recognbed,  she 
cried,  "  Ho  !  and  away  for  France  ! "  Which  being  replied  to, 
he  was  rapt  from  the  officers  of  justice,  leaving  them  and  the 
multitude  mute  with  wonder  and  disappointment. 


THE  SPRIGGANS  OF  TRENCROM  HILL. 

IT  is  not  many  years  since  a  man,  who  thought  he  was  fully 
informed  as  to  the  spot  in  which  a  crock  of  the  giant's  gold 
was  buried,  proceeded  on  one  fine  moonlight  night  to  this  enchanted 
hill,  and  with  spade  and  pick  commenced  his  search.  He  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time  without  interruption,  and  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  the  treasure  was  not  far  off.  The  sky  was  rapidly 
covered  with  the  darkest  clouds,  shutting  out  the  brilliant  light  o 
the  moon — ^which  had  previously  gemmed  each  cairn — and  leaving 
the  gold-seeker  in  total  and  imearthly  darkness.  The  wind  rose, 
and  roared  terrifically  amidst  the  rocks ;  but  this  was  soon 
drowned  amidst  the  fearful  crashes  of  thunder,  which  followed  in 
quick  succession  the  flashes  of  hghtning.  By  its  light  the  man 
perceived  that  the  spriggans  were  coming  out  in  swarms  from  all 
the  rocks.  They  were  in  countless  numbers ;  and  although  they 
were  small  at  first,  they  rapidly  increased  in  size,  until  eventually 
they  assumed  an  almost  giant  form,  looking  all  the  while,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  "  as  ugly  as  if  they  would  eat  him."  How  this 
poor  man  escaped  is  unknown,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
frightened  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  not  able  to  work  for  a 
long  time. 

THE  FAIRY  MINERS— THE  KNOCKERS. 

AT  Ransom  Mine  the  "  Knockers  "  were  always  very  active  in 
their  subterranean  operations.  In  every  part  of  the  mine 
their  "  knockings  "  were  heard,  but  most  especially  were  they  busy 
in  one  particular  "  end."  There  was  a  general  impression  that 
great  wealth  must  exist  at  this  part  of  the  "  lode."  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  inducements  of  very  high  "  tribute  "  were  held  out  to 
the  miners,  no  pair  of  men  could  be  found  brave  enough  to  ven- 
ture on  the  ground  of  the  ''  Bockles."  An  old  man  and  his  son, 
called  Trenwith,  who  lived  near  Bosprenis,  went  out  one  mid- 
summer eve,  about  midnight,  and  watched  until  they  saw  the 
"  Smae  People  "  bringing  up  the  shining  ore.  It  is  said  they  were 
possessed  of  some  secret  by  which  they  could  communicate  with 
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the  fairy  people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  told  the  little  miners 
that  they  would  save  them  all  the  trouble  of  breaking  down  the 
ore,  that  they  would  bring  "  to  grass  "  for  them,  one-tenth  of  the 
''  richest  stuff/'  and  leave  it  properly  dressed,  if  they  would  quietly 
give  them  up  this  end.  An  agreement  of  some  kind  was  come  to. 
The  old  man  and  his  son  took  the  ''pitch,"  and  in  .a  short  time 
realised  much  wealth.  The  old  man  never  failed  to  keep  to  his 
bargain,  and  leave  the  tenth  of  the  ore  for  his  friends.  He  died. 
The  son  was  avaricious  and  selfish.  He  sought  to  cheat  the 
Knockers,  but  he  ruined  himself  by  so  doing.  The  "lode" 
failed;  nothing  answered  with  him;  disappointed,  he  took  to 
drinky  squandered  all  the  money  his  father  had  made,  and  died  a 


THE  SPRIGGAN'S  CHILD, 

AS  TOLD  BY  A  CORNISH  D&OLL. 

[*LL  teU  yoa  a  tale,  an  you  've  patience  to  hear  an, 
'Bout  Uie  Spriggans,  that  swarm  round  Partinney  still- 
You  knew  Janey  Tregcer,  who  lives  in  Brea  Vean, 
In  the  village  just  under  the  Chapel- Hill. 

One  artemoon  she  went  out  for  to  reap, 

And  left  the  child  in  the  cradle  asleep  : 

Janey  took  good  care  to  cover  the  fire  ; — 

Tum'd  down  the  brandis  on  the  baking-ire    (irony, 

Swept  up  the  ashes  on  the  hearthstone, 

And  so  left  the  child  in  the  house  all  alone— 

The  boys  had  all  on  'em  gone  away, 

Some  to  work  and  some  to  play. 

Janey  work'd  in  the  field  as  gay  as  a  lark, 

And  when  she  came  home  it  was  nearly  dark  ; 

The  forst  thing  she  saw  when  she  opened  the  door 

Wis  the  cradle  upset— all  the  straw  on  the  floor. 

But  no  child  in  sight — 

She  searched  all  round — 

StiU  no  child  was  found  : 

And  it  got  dark  night. 

So  great  was  Jane's  fright. 

That  for  more  than  an  hour 

She  hadn't  the  power 
To  strike  a  light 

However,  she  kindled  the  fire  at  last, 
And  threw  ic  a  faggot  to  make  a  blast. 
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Af  she  stoop'd  over  the  wood-corner  stone» 
She  heard  a  sound  'tween  a  cry  and  a  moan- 
It  clearly  came  from  a  bmidle  of  ferns — 

The  two  bigger  boy*s  bed — 
And  there,  sure  enough,  as  frightened  she  tuma, 
Janey  saw  the  child's  head. 

Twas  very  queer.    How  the  child  got  there^ 

Nobody  could  say ; 
Yet  ever  since  that  day,  the  babe  pined  away — 
It  was  at  all  times  crying,  or  sacking,  or  eating, 
And  blinking  and  peeping,  when  it  onght  to  be  sleq)in^ 

But  seldom  it  closed  its  eyes. 

Jane  said  for  a  child  it  look'd  too  wise— > 

That  she  thought  it  a  changeling 

She  didn't  disguise — 

And  often  and  often  she  gave  it  a  beating 

To  stop — ^but  she  couldn't — its  cussed  bleating. 

Janey  resolved  to  work  the  spell, 

And  whene'er  she  could  stay. 
She  bath'd  the  brat  in  the  Chapel  Well— 

Which  he  thought  rare  play. 

On  the  three  first  Wednesdays  in  flow'ry  May 
She  plunged  it  deep  at  the  dawn  of  day — 
Pass'd  it  slowly  three  times  against  the  sun. 
Went  three  times  round, — and  when  all  was  done, 
The  imp  of  a  child  roar'd  aloud  for  fun. 
No  tongue  can  tell 
The  trouble  it  gave  her 
To  dip  the  shaver. 
And  work  the  spell. 

From  Brea  to  Chapel- Uny  is  a  mile  or  more^ 
And  surely  it  tried  Janey's  patience  sore 
To  trudge  forth  and  back  from  the  Chapel  Well, 
With  this  brat  on  her  back,  to  work  the  spell. 

She  wish'd  it  dead  ;  but  it  wouldn't  die : 
It  ate  its  bread,  it  would  pine  and  cry ; 
And  Janey  was  nearly  beside  herself 
With  this  plague  of  her  life — this  wicked  elf. 

Well,  one  rainy  day, — as  it  rains  in  May, — 
Janey  set  out  with  the  child  in  her  arms 
Once  more  to  work  the  holy  charms. 
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When  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
"V^liere  she  was  sure  there  was  nobody  near, 
She  heard  the  strangest  voice  in  her  ear, 
Saying  these  words,  quite  clear  and  shrill — 
"  Tredritt^  Tredrill!  thy  wife  and  children  greet  thee  weU^ 

Oh,  Janey*s  heart-strings  were  like  to  crack, 
When  up  spake  the  thing  in  her  arms,  good  lack  f— 
"  For  wife  or  child  little  care  I, 

They  may  laugh, 

Or  they  may  cry, — 

While  milk  I  quaff. 

When  I  am  dry — 

Get  of  my  pap  my  fill 

Whenever  I  will, 

On  the  dowdy's  back  ride, 

With  my  legs  astride. 

When  we  work  the  spell 

At  the  Chapel  Well." 

Janey  dropped  the  cussed  thing  on  the  ground. 
And  ium'd  round,  and  round,  and  round ; 
You  may  be  sure  she  was  in  a  fright 
To  hear  the  sound,  and  nobody  in  sight, 
And  to  hear  a  child  talk 
Months  before  it  could  walk. 
She  has  said  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  I  am  sure  you  can't  wonder, 
•Twouldn't  frighten  her  more, 

Had  the  rocks  burst  asunder. 

And  the  earth  belch'd  forth  thunder. 

When  Janey  at  length  got  over  the  fright 
From  hearing  the  sound  and  nobody  in  sight, 
And  the  brat  which  lay  crying,  as  if  it  was  djring. 
Talking  out  like  a  man  of  his  wife  and  his  child. 
She  felt  all  bedazzled  as  if  she  was  wild — 
Took  the  brat  by  the  arm,  flung  it  over  her  shoulder — 
Wouldn't  believe  it  her  child  if  the  parson  had  told  her — 
Thought  the  devil  was  in  it. 

As  she  ran  the  hill  down, 
Without  stopping  a  minute 

Till  she  came  to  Brea  town. 
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The  old  women  came  out,  and  all  on  'em  agreed 

'Twjis  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  they  yed  ; 

They  stood  in  a  row,  and  each  one  had  a  word— - 

Twas  the  wonderfull'st  story  that  ever  they  heard ; 

*Twas  a  Spriggan's  brat — they  were  all  sure  of  tliat— 

No  more  like  Jane's  child  than  an  old  ram-cat. 

She  must  beat  it  black,  she  must  beat  it  blue, 

Bruise  its  body  all  o'er  with  the  heel  of  her  shoe — 

Then  lay  it  alone  beneath  the  church  stile. 

And  keep  out  of  hearing  and  sight  for  a  while — 

When  every  one  said,  as  every  one  thought. 

That  Jane/s  child  would  again  be  brought : 

Some  said  'twould  be  living — some  said  'twould  be  dead  -  - 

But  the  Spriggan's  base  brat  she  no  longer  need  dread. 

Jane  beat  the  babe  black. 
And  she  beat  the  babe  blue, 

On  the  ashes'  pile  before  the  door ; 

And  she  would  have  beaten  it  ten  times  moifi 
But  out  of  her  hand  she  lost  her  shoe^ 
Struck  away  all  at  once — by  she  couldn't  tell  who. 

The  brat  had  roar'd — it  could  roar  no  more — 

So  they  carried  it  off  to  the  old  church  stile, 
And  laid  it  under  the  stones — some  swore 

That  when  placed  on  the  earth  it  was  seen  to  smile^ 
Then  all  tum'd  back,  and  kept  far  out  of  sight : — 

And  Janey  declared  she  was  almost  wild  : 
But  they  kept  her  back  till  the  turn  o'  the  night, 

When  she  rush'd  to  the  stile  and  found  her  own  child. 

'Twas  there,  sure  enough,  her  own  dear  child  : — 

But  when  first  she  saw  it, 

She  did  not  know  it — 
It  k>ok'd  so  frighten'd — ^it  seem'd  so  wild. 

Then  the  old  women  said, 

If  it  keeps  its  wits. 
We  're  sadly  afraid 

The  poor  babe  will  have  fits. 

A  friend  writes  me  : — "  1  saw  an  account  in  a  newspaper  the 
other  day  of  an  Irishwoman  who  was  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, in  New  York,  for  causing  the  death  of  a  child  by  making  it 
stand  on  hot  coals^  to  try  if  it  were  her  own  truly-begotten  child, 
or  a  changeling.     I  think  the  notion  was,  that  her  own  child 
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would  stand  fire,  but  an  imp  would  either  die,  to  all  appearance^ 
or  be  spirited  awa)^  This  is  much  worse  than  the  plan  of  the 
woman  of  Brea  Vean,  who  put  the  brat  on  the  ashes'  pile,  and 
beat  it  black  with  the  broom."  * 


THE  PISKIES*  CHANGEUNG, 

THIS  story  is  told  by  Mr  T.  Q.  Couch,  as  an  example  of  the 
folk-lore  of  a  Cornish  village,  in  "  Notes  and  Queries," 
under  the  name  of  "  Coleman  Gray  : " — 

"  There  is  a  farmhouse  of  some  antiquity  with  which  my  family 
have  a  dose  connection  ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance,  more  than 
any  other,  that  has  rendered  this  tradition  concerning  it  more 
interesting  to  us,  and  better  remembered  than  many  other  equally 
romantic  and  authentic.  Close  to  this  house,  one  day,  a  little 
miserable-looking  bantling  was  discovered  alone,  unknown,  and 
incapable  of  making  its  wants  understood.  It  was  instantly 
remembered  by  the  finder,  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the 
piskies  were  accustomed  to  deal  with  those  infants  of  their  race 
for  whom  they  sought  human  protection  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
an  awfiil  circimastance  if  such  a  one  were  not  received  by  the 
individual  so  visited.  The  anger  of  the  piskies  would  be  certain, 
and  some  direful  calamity  must  be  the  result ;  whereas,  a  kind 
welcome  would  probably  be  attended  with  great  good  fortune. 
The  miserable  plight  of  this  stranger,  therefore,  attracted  attention 
and  sympathy.  The  Uttle  unconscious  one  was  admitted  as  one 
of  the  family.  Its  health  was  speedily  restored,  and  its  renewed 
strength,  activity,  intelligence,  and  good-humour,  caused  it  to 
become  a  general  favourite.  It  is  true  the  stranger  was  often 
found  to  indulge  in  odd  fi-eaks ;  but  this  was  accounted  for  by  a 
recollection  of  its  pedigree,  which  was  not  doubted  to  be  of  the 
piskie  order.  So  the  family  prospered,  and  had  banished  the 
thought  that  the  foundling  would  ever  leave  them.  There  was  to 
the  front  door  of  this  house,  a  hatch,  which  is  a  half-door,  that  is 
kept  closed  when  the  whole  door  behind  it  is  open,  and  it  then 
serves  as  a  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  dogs,  hogs,  and  ducks, 
while  air  and  light  are  freely  admitted.  This  Uttle  being  was  one 
day  leaning  over  the  top  of  this  hatch,  and  looking  wistfully 
outward,  when  a  clear  voice  was  heard  to  proceed  fi-om  a  neigh - 

*  "  Tlw  Father  of  Eighteen  Elves,"  in  "  Legends  of  Iceland,"  is,  in  all  its  chief 
leataies,  similar  to  this  story,  eren  to  the  heating  him  without  mercy.  "  Icelandic 
Legends.  Collected  by  John  Amason:  Translated  by  George  E.  J.  Powell  and 
Eirilrar  Magmisson."    Bentley,  2864. 
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bouring  part  of  the  townpiacey  calling,  *  Coleman  Gray,  Coleman 
Gray ! '  The  piskie  immediately  started  up,^md  with  a  sudden 
laugh,  clapped  its  hands,  exclaiming,  *  Aha  !  my  daddy  is  come  !  * 
It  was  gone  in  a  moment,  never  to  be  seen  again." 


THE  PIXIES  OF  DARTMOOR. 

THERE  is  a  celebrated  piskie  haunt  at  Costellas  in  Cornwall 
(says  Mrs  Bray),  where  they  have  been  seen  sitting  in  a  ring 
— the  men  smoking  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  the  Dutch 
burgomaster,  and  the  women  spinning,  perhaps  in  emulation  of 
the  frugal  vrow. 

I  never  heard  of  this  place.  Like  the  rest  of  the  "good 
people,"  piskies  are  fond  of  music,  and  the  sound  of  their  "  harp 
and  pipe  and  symphony,"  is  occasionally  heard  at  nightfall.  It  is 
said  that  a  man  once  passing  one  of  the  piskie  rings,  and  hearing 
them  dancing  and  singing  within  it,  threw  a  large  stone  into  the 
midst  of  the  circle,  when  the  music  at  once  ceased  and  a  dreadful 
shriek  arose. 

The  appearance  of  the  pixies  of  Dartmoor  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  a  bale  or  bundle  of  rags.  In  this  shape  they  decoy 
children  to  their  um-eal  pleasure.  A  woman,  on  the  northern 
borders  of  the  moor,  was  returning  home  late  on  a  dark  evening, 
accompanied  by  two  children,  and  carrying  a  third  in  her  arms, 
when,  on  arriving  at  her  own  door,  she  found  one  missing.  Her 
neighbours,  with  lanthoms,  immediately  set  out  in  quest  of  the 
lost  child ;  whom  they  found  sitting  under  a  large  oak-tree,  well 
known  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  pixies.  He  declared  that  he 
had  been  led  away  by  two  large  bundles  of  rags,  which  had 
remained  with  him  until  the  lights  appeared,  when  they  immedi- 
ately vanished.* 

The  pixies  of  Dartmoor,  notwithstanding  their  darker  character, 
aided  occasionally  in  household  work.  A  washerwoman  was  one 
morning  greatly  surprised,  on  coming  down-stairs,  to  find  all  her 
clothes  neatly  washed  and  folded.  She  watched  the  next  evenmg, 
and  observed  a  pixie  in  the  act  of  performing  this  kind  office  for 
her  :  but  she  was  ragged  and  mean  in  appearance,  and  Betty's 
gratitude  was  sufficiently  great  to  induce  her  to  prepare  a  yellow 
petticoat  and  a  red  cap  for  the  obliging  pixie. 

*  For  additional  information  respecting  the  pixies  of  the  banks  of  the  Tamar  and  the 
TaTy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mrs  Bray's  "  Traditions,  Legends,  Superstitions,  and 
Sketches  of  Devonshire." 
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THE  FAIRY  FAIR  IN  GERM  OR. 

BAL  LANE  in  Germoe  was  a  notorious  place  for  piskies. 
One  night  Daniel  Champion  and  his  comrade  came  to 
Godolphin  Bridge, — they  were  a  little  bit  "  overtook"  with  liquor. 
They  said  that  when  they  came  to  "  Bal  Lane,"  they  found  it 
covered  all  over  from  end  to  end,  and  the  Small  People  holding  a 
fair  there  with  all  sorts  of  merchandise — the  prettiest  sight  they 
ever  met  with.  Champion  was  sure  he  saw  his  child  there  ;  for 
a  few  nights  before,  his  child  in  the  evening  was  as  beautiful  a 
one  as  could  be  seen  anywhere,  but  in  the  morning  was  changed 
for  one  as  ugly  and  Mozened  as  could  be  ;  and  he  was  sure  the 
Small  People  had  done  it.  Next  day,  telling  the  story  at  Croft 
Gothal,  his  comrade  was  knocked  backward,  thrown  into  the  bob- 
pit,  and  just  killed.  Obliged  to  be  carried  to  his  home.  Champion 
followed,  and  was  telling  of  their  adventure  with  the  Small 
People,  when  one  said,  "  Don't  speak  about  them ;  they  're 
wicked,  spiteful  devils."  No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than 
the  speaker  was  thrown  clean  over  stairs  and  bruised  dreadfully, 
— a  convincing  proof  to  all  present  of  the  reality  of  the  existence 
of  the  Small  Folks. 


ST  MARGERY  AND  THE  PISKIES. 

WE  have  no  reliable  information  of  the  birth,  parentage,  or 
education  ot  Margery  Daw,  but  we  have  a  nursery  rhyme 
which  clearly  indicates  that  she  must  have  been  a  sloven — per- 
haps an  ancient  picture  of  a  literary  lady,  who  was  by  her  sad 
habit  reduced  to  extreme  necessity. 

See  saw,  Margery  Daw, 

clearly  indicates  a  lazy  woman  rocking  herself,  either  in  deep 
thought,  or  for  want  of  thought. 

Sold  her  bed  and  lay  on  the  straw  ; 
this  was  stage  the  first  of  her  degradation. 

She  sold  her  straw  and  lay  in  the  smut, 

the  second  and  final  stage,  which  may  well  induce  the  poet  to  in- 
quire— 

Was  not  she  a  dirty  slut  ? 

Another  version  of  Margery's  story  is  more  distinct  as  to  her 
end  : — 
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See  saw, 
Margery  Daw, 
Sold  her  bed 
And  lav  on  the  straw ; 
She  sold  her  straw, 
And  lay  upon  hay, 
Sopiskies  came 
And  carried  her  away. 

A  friend,  in  writing  to  me  on  this  dirty  Cornish  saint,  is  dis- 
posed to  regard  St  Margery  Daw  as  a  very  devout  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  to  refer  the  version  of  her  story  which  I  have  given  first 
to  the  strong  feeling  shown  by  many  Protestants  against  those 
pious  women  who  rejected  the  finery  of  the  world,  and  submitted 
for  the  sake  of  their  souls  to  those  privations  which  formed  at  one 
time  the  severe  rule  of  conventual  life.  Margery  and  the  fairies 
are  supposed  to  have  left  England  together  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, but  she  has  left  her  name  to  several  Cornish  mines. 


THE  FAIRY  REVELS  ON  THE  "  GUMP;'  ST  JUST. 

LONG  has  the  Gump  been  the  reputed  playground  of  the  Small 
-*  People.  Many  of  the  good  old  people  were  permitted  to 
witness  their  revels,  and  for  years  they  have  delighted  their  grand- 
children with  tales  of  the  songs  they  have  heard,  and  of  the  sights 
they  have  seen.  To  many  of  their  friends  those  fairies  have  given 
small  but  valuable  presents  ;  but  woe  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
would  dare  to  intrude  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  them  at  the 
time  of  their  high  festivals.  There  was  a  covetous  old  hunks  in 
St  Just — never  mind  his  name,  he  was  severely  punished,  let  that 
suffice — well,  this  old  fellow  had  heard  so  much  of  the  riches  dis- 
played by  the  little  people,  when  holding  holiday  on  the  Gump, 
that  he  resolved  to  get  some  of  the  treasures.  He  learned  all  he 
could  learn  from  his  neighbours,  but  kept  his  intention  to  himself. 
It  was  during  the  har\'est-moon — the  night  was  a  softened  day — and 
everything  abroad  on  such  a  night  should  have  been  in  harmony 
with  its  quiet  brilliancy.  But  here  was  a  dark  soul  passing  along, 
making  a  small  eclipse  with  his  black  shadow.  The  old  man 
stole  towards  the  rendezvous  of  the  "  good  people,"  as  some  were 
fond  of  calling  them,  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  treasures  which 
he  coveted.  At  length,  when  he  had  not  advanced  far  on  the 
Gump,  he  heard  music  of  the  most  ravishing  kind.  Its  influence 
was  of  a  singularly  mysterious  character.      As  the  notes  were 
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solemn  and  slow,  or  quick  and  gay,  the  old  man  was  moved  from 
tears  to  laughter  ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  com- 
pelled to  dance  in  obedience  to  the  time.  Notwithstanding  that 
he  was  almost  bewildered  by  the  whirling  motion  to  which  he  was 
compelled,  the  old  man  "  kept  his  wits  awake,"  and  waited  his 
opportunity  to  seize  some  fcdry  treasure ;  but  as  yet  nothing 
remarkable  had  presented  itself.  The  music  appeared  to  surround 
him,  and,  as  he  thought,  to  come  closer  to  him  than  it  was  at  first ; 
and  although  its  sound  led  him  to  believe  that  the  musicians  were 
on  the  surfece,  he  was  impressed  with  an  idea  that  they  were 
really  beneath  the  earth  Eventually  there  was  a  crash  of  sound, 
startling  beyond  description,  and  the  hill  before  him  opened.  All 
was  now  ablaze  with  variously-coloured  lights.  Every  blade  of 
grass  was  hung  with  lamps,  and  every  furze  bush  was  illuminated 
with  stars  Out  from  the  opening  in  the  hill  marched  a  host  of 
spriggans,  as  if  to  clear  the  road.  Then  came  an  immense  num- 
ber of  musicians  playing  on  every  kind  of  instrument.  These  were 
followed  by  troop  after  troop  of  soldiers,  each  troop  bearing  aloft 
their  banner,  which  appeared  to  spread  itself,  to  display  its 
blazonry,  without  the  assistance  of  any  breeze.  All  these  arranged 
themselves  in  order  over  the  ground,  some  here  and  some  there. 
One  thing  was  not  at  all  to  our  friend's  liking  ;  several  hundreds 
of  the  most  grotesque  of  the  spriggans  placed  themselves  so  as  to 
enclose  the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing.  Yet,  as  they  were 
none  of  them  higher  than  his  shoe-tie,  he  thought  he  could 
"  squash  "  them  easily  with  his  foot  if  they  were  up  to  any  mis- 
chief, and  so  he  consoled  himself.  This  vast  array  having  disposed 
of  themselves,  first  came  a  crowd  of  servants  bearing  vessels  of  silver 
and  vessels  of  gold,  goblets  cut  out  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones.  There  were  others  laden,  almost  to  overflowing, 
with  the  richest  meats,  pastry,  preserves,  and  fruits.  Presently  the 
ground  was  covered  with  tables  and  everything  was  arranged  in 
the  most  systematic  order, — each  party  faUing  back  as  they  dis- 
posed of  their  burdens. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  scene  nearly  overpowered  the  old  man  ; 
but,  when  he  was  least  prepared  for  it,  the  illumination  became  a 
thousand  times  more  intense.  Out  of  the  hill  were  crowding 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  lovely  ladies  and  gentlemen,  arrayed 
in  the  most  costly  attire.  He  thought  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  coming  crowd.  By  and  by,  however,  the  music  suddenly 
changed,  and  the  harmonious  sounds  which  fell  upon  his  ears 
appeared  to  give  new  life  to  every  sense.  His  eyes  were  clearer, 
his  ears  quicker,  and  his  sense  of  smell  more  exquisite. 
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The  odours  of  flowers,  more  delicious  than  any  he  had  ever 
smdty  filled  the  air.  He  saw,  without  any  disturbing  medium, 
the  brilliant  beauty  of  the  thousands  of  ladies  who  were  now  upon 
the  Gump ;  and  their  voices  were  united  in  one  gush  of  song, 
which  was  clear  as  silver  bells — a  hymeneal  symphony  of  the 
utmost  delicacy.  The  words  were  in  a  language  unknown  to  him, 
but  he  saw  they  were  directed  towards  a  new  group  now  emerging 
from  the  hill. 

First  came  a  great  number  of  female  children  clothed  in  the 
whitest  gauze,  strewing  flowers  on  the  Gump.  These  were  not 
dead  or  cut  flowers,  for  the  moment  they  touched  the  ground  they 
took  root  and  grew.  These  were  followed  by  an  equally  large 
number  of  boys,  holding  in  their  hands  shells  which  appeared  to  be 
strung  like  harps,  and  from  which  they  brought  forth  murmurs  of 
melody,  such  as  angels  only  could  hope  to  hear  and  live.  Then 
came — and  there  was  no  end  to  their  coming — line  upon  Une  of 
little  men  clothed  in  green  and  gold,  and  by  and  by  a  forest  of 
banners,  which,  at  a  signal,  were  all  furled.  Then,  seated  on 
thrones,  carried  upon  a  platform  above  the  heads  of  the  men, 
came  a  young  prince  and  princess  who  blazed  with  beauty  and 
jewels,  as  if  they  were  suns  amidst  a  skyey  host  of  stars.  There 
was  much  ceremonial  marching  to  and  fro,  but  eventually  the 
platform  was  placed  upon  a  mound  on  the  Gump,  which  was  now 
transformed  into  a  hillock  of  roses  and  lilies  ;  and  around  this  all 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  walked,  bowing,  and  each  one  saying  some- 
thing to  the  princess  and  the  prince, — ^passing  onward  and  taking 
their  seats  at  the  tables.  Although  no  man  could  count  the  number 
of  this  fairy  host,  there  was  no  confusion ;  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men found,  as  if  by  instinct,  their  places.  When  all  were  seated,  a 
signal  was  given  by  the  prince ;  servants  in  splendid  liveries  placed 
tables  crowded  with  gold-plate  and  good  things  on  the  platform, 
and  every  one,  the  prince  and  princess  included,  began  to  feast  with 
a  will.  Well,  thought  the  old  man,  now  is  my  time ;  if  I  could 
only  crawl  up  to  the  prince's  table,  I  should  have  a  catch  sure 
enough,  and  become  a  rich  man  for  life.  With  his  greedy  mind 
fixed  on  this  one  object,  and  unobservant  of  everything  else,  he 
crouched  down,  as  though  by  so  doing  he  could  escape  ob- 
servation, and  very  slowly  and  stealthily  advanced  amongst  the 
revellers.  He  never  saw  that  thousands  of  spriggans  had  thrown 
little  strings  about  him,  and  that  they  still  held  the  ends  of  the 
threads.  The  presence  of  thb  selfish  old  mortal  did  not  in  any 
way  discompose  the  assembly  ;  they  ate  and  drank  and  were  as 
merry  as  though  no  human  eye  was  looking  on  them.     The  old 
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man  was  wondrous  cautious  lest  he  should  disturb  the  feasters, 
consequently  a  long  time  was  spent  in  getting,  as  he  desired,  to 
the  back  of  the  mound.  At  length  he  reached  the  desired  spot, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  all  was  dark  and  gloomy  behind  him,  but  in 
front  of  the  mound  all  was  a  blaze  of  light.  Crawling  like  a 
serpent  on  his  belly,  trembling  with  anxiety,  the  old  man  advanced 
dose  to  the  prince  and  princess.  He  was  somewhat  startled  to 
find,  as  he  looked  out  over  the  mound,  that  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  eyes  in  that  multitude  was  fixed  on  his.  He  gazed 
a  while,  all  the  time  screwing  his  courage  up  ;  then,  as  a  boy  who 
would  catch  a  butterfly,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  careftiUy  raised  it, 
so  as  to  cover  the  prince,  the  princess,  and  their  costly  table,  and, 
when  about  to  close  it  upon  them,  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard,  the 
old  man's  hand  was  fixed  powerless  in  the  air,  and  everything  be- 
came dark  around  him. 

Whir  !  whir  !  whir  !  as  if  a  flight  of  bees  were  passing  him, 
buzzed  in  his  ears.  Every  limb,  from  head  to  foot,  was  as  if 
stuck  fiiU  of  pins  and  pinched  with  tweezers.  He  could  not  move, 
he  was  changed  to  the  ground.  By  some  means  he  had  rolled 
down  the  mound,  and  lay  on  his  back  with  his  arms  outstretched, 
arms  and  legs  being  secured  by  magic  chains  to  the  earth ;  there- 
fore, although-  he  suffered  great  agony,  he  could  not  stir,  and, 
strange  enough,  his  tongue  appeared  tied  by  cords,  so  that  he 
could  not  call.  He  had  lain,  no  one  can  tell  how  long,  in  this 
sad  plight,  when  he  felt  as  if  a  number  of  insects  were  running" 
over  him,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  he  saw  standing  on  his 
nose  one  of  the  spriggans,  who  looked  exceedingly  like  a  small 
dragon-fly.  This  little  monster  stamped  and  jumped  with  great 
delight ;  and  having  had  his  own  fim  upon  the  elevated  piece  of 
humanity,  he  laughed  most  outrageously,  and  shouted,  "  Away, 
away,  I  smell  the  day  ! "  Upon  this  the  army  of  small  people, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  old  man's  body,  moved  quickly 
away,  and  left  our  discomfited  hero  alone  on  the  Gump.  Be- 
wildered, or,  as  he  said,  bedevilled,  he  lay  still  to  gather  up  his 
thoughts.  At  length  the  sun  arose,  and  then  he  found  that  he 
had  been  tied  to  the  ground  by  myriads  of  gossamer  webs,  which 
were  now  covered  with  dew,  and  glistened  like  diamonds  in  the 
sunshine. 

He  shook  himself,  and  was  free.  He  rose  wet,  cold,  and 
ashamed.  Sulkily  he  made  his  way  to  his  home.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  his  friends  could  learn  from  the  old  man  where  he 
had  passed  the  night,  but,  by  slow  degrees,  they  gathered  the 
story  I  have  related  to  you. 
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THE  FAIRY  FUNERAL. 

THIS  and  two  or  three  other  bits  of  folk-lore  were  communi* 
cated  to  the  Athenaum  by  me,  when  Ambrose  Merton  (Mr 
Thoms)  solicited  such  contributions. 

The  parish  church  of  Lelant  is  curiously  situated  amidst  hills 
of  blown  sandy  near  the  entrance  of  the  creek  of  Hayle.  The 
sandy  waste  around  the  church  is  called  the  Towen  ;  and  this 
place  was  long  the  scene  of  the  midnight  gambols  of  the  Small 
People.  In  the  adjoining  village — or,  as  it  is  called  in  Cornwall, 
the  "  church-town  " — ^lived  an  old  woman  who  had  been,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  statement,  a  frequent  witness  to  the  use  made  by 
the  fairies  of  the  Towen.  Her  husband,  also,  had  seen  some 
extraordinary  scenes  on  the  same  spot  From  her — to  me,  oft- 
repeated  description — I  get  the  following  tale  : — It  was  the  fish- 
ing season ;  and  Richard  had  been  to  St  Ives  for  some  fish.  He 
was  returning,  laden  with  pilchards,  on  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night ;  and  as  he  ascended  the  hill  from  St  Ives,  he  thought  he 
heard  the  bell  of  Lelant  Church  tolling.  Upon  a  nearer  approach, 
he  saw  lights  in  the  church ;  and  most  distinctly  did  the  bell 
toll — ^not  with  its  usual  clear  sound,  but  dull  and  heavy,  as 
if  it  had  been  muffled,  scarcely  awakening  any  echo.  Richard 
walked  towards  the  church,  and  cautiously,  but  not  without  fear, 
approaching  one  of  the  windows,  looked  in.  At  first  he  could  not 
perceive  any  one  within,  nor  discover  whence  the  light  came  by 
which  everything  was  so  distinctly  illuminated.  At  length  he 
saw,  moving  along  the  centre  aisle,  a  fimeral  procession.  The 
little  people  who  crowded  the  aisle,  although  they  all  looked  very 
sorrowfiil,  were  not  dressed  in  any  mourning  garments — ^so  £air 
irom  it,  they  wore  wreaths  of  little  roses,  and  carried  branches  of 
the  blossoming  myrtle.  Richard  beheld  the  bier  borne  between 
six — whether  men  or  women  he  could  not  tell — but  he  saw  that 
the  face  of  the  corpse  was  that  of  a  beautifiil  female,  smaller  than 
the  smallest  child's  doll.  It  was,  Richard  said,  "  as  if  it  were  a 
dead  seraph," — so  very  lovely  did  it  appear  to  him.  The  body 
was  covered  with  white  flowers,  and  its  hair,  like  gold  threads, 
was  tangled  amongst  the  blossoms.  The  body  was  placed  within 
the  altar  ;  and  then  a  large  party  of  men,  with  picks  and  spades, 
began  to  dig  a  little  hole  close  by  the  sacramental  table.  Their 
task  being  completed,  others,  with  great  care,  removed  the  body 
and  placed  it  in  the  hole.  The  entire  company  crowded  around, 
eager  to  catch  a  parting  glimpse  of  that  beautiful  corpse,  ere  yet 
it  was  placed  in  the  earth.     As  it  was  lowered  into  the  ground, 
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they  began  to  tear  off  their  flowers  and  break  their  branches  of 
myrtle,  crying,  "  Our  queen  is  dead  !  our  queen  is  dead  ! "  At 
length  one  of  the  men  who  had  dug  the  grave  threw  a  shovelful  of 
earth  upon  the  body ;  and  the  shriek  of  the  fairy  host  so  alarmed 
Richard,  that  he  involuntarily  joined  in  it.  In  a  moment,  all 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  fairies  were  heard  flying  in 
great  consternation  in  every  direction.  Many  of  them  brushed 
past  the  terrified  man,  and,  shrieking,  pierced  him  with  sharp 
instnmients.  He  was  compelled  to  save  his  life  by  the  most  rapid 
flight. 

THE  FAIRY  REVEL. 

RICHARD  also  once  witnessed  a  fairy  revel  in  the  Towen — 
upon  which  tables  were  spread,  with  the  utmost  profusion  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  fruits  and  flowers.  Richard,  however, 
according  to  the  statement  of  "  Aunt  Alcey"  (the  name  by  which 
his  wife  was  familiarly  called),  very  foolishly  interrupted  the  feast 
by  some  exclamation  of  surprise  ;  whereas,  had  he  but  touched  the 
end  of  a  table  with  his  finger,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  fairy  host  to  have  removed  an  article,  as  that  which  has  been 
touched  by  mortal  fingers  becomes  to  them  accursed.  As  it  was, 
the  lovely  vision  faded  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  labourer. 

BETTY  STOGS  AND  JAN  THE  MOUNSTER. 

IN  the  " high  countries,"  as  the  parishes  of  Morva,  Zennor,  and 
Towednack  are  called,  there  has  long  existed  a  tradition 
that  the  children  of  dirty,  lazy,  "  courseying "  women  are  often 
taken  away  by  the  Small  People,  carefully  cleansed,  and  then  re- 
turned— of  course  all  the  more  beautiful  for  being  washed  by  the 
fairies  in  morning-dew.  This  notion  has  evidently  prevailed  for 
many  ages,  and,  like  many  an  old  tradition,  it  has  been  remodelled 
in  each  generation  to  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  time.  The 
follovring  is  but  slightly  modified  in  its  principal  characteristics 
from  a  story  somewhat  coarsely  told,  and  greatly  extended,  by  an 
old  woman  in  Morva.  A  woman,  up  the  higher  side,  called 
Betty  Stogs,  very  nearly  lost  her  baby  a  few  months  ago.  Stogs 
was  only  a  nickname,  but  every  one  knew  her  by  that  and  no 
other.  It  was  given  to  her  because  she  was  so  untidy  about  the 
feet  and  legs.  She  could  not  dam  a  hole  in  her  stocking — the 
lazy  slut  could  never  knit  one.  Betty  was  always  pulling  the  legs 
of  her  stockings  down  under  her  feet,  that  the  holes  in  her  heels 
might  not  be  seen — as  long  as  the  tops  would  come  under  the 
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garter — and  she  often  gartered  half-way  down  the  leg  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Betty  was  reared  up  in  Towednack,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Wheal  Reeth,  at  which  Bal  the  old  man,  her 
father,  worked.  He  also  farmed  a  few  acres  of  land,  and,  "  out 
of  core,"  he  and  his  daughter  worked  on  it.  The  old  people  used 
to  say — they  wouldn't  put  the  poor  innocent  chield  to  work  to 
Bal,  for  fear  the  great  rough  heathens  from  Lelant  might  overcome 
her ;  so  they  kept  her  at  home,  and  the  old  man  would  brag  how 
his  Betty  could  cut  furze  and  turf.  Instead  of  staying  at  home  in 
the  evenings,  Betty  was  always  racing  round  the  lanes  to  class - 
meetings ;  for  she  had  been  a  "  professor  ever  since  she  was  a 
chield."  Betty  was  an  only  child,  and  the  old  people  had  saved  a 
little  money,  and  they  hoped  some  one  "  above  the  common " 
would  marry  her.  In  Higher  Side  there  lived  a  man  called  Jan 
the  Mounster  (monster),  and,  tempted  by  the  bit  of  money,  he 
resolved  to  lay  himself  out  to  catch  Betty.  Jan  became  a  converted 
character — ^he  met  in  the  same  class  with  Betty,  and  expressed 
himself  as  being  "so  fond  of  the  means  of  grace."  Things  went  on 
in  this  way  for  some  time,  and  it  was  found  that  Betty  "  had  met 
with  a  mbfortune."  The  old  people  were  now  in  a  great  hurry  to 
marry  their  daughter,  and  promised  Jan  money  enough  to  buy  a 
set  of  cheene  (china),  and  lots  of  beautiful  dome  (earthenware) ; 
but  Mounster  required  more  than  this,  and  fought  off.  He  left  the 
"people,"  that  he  mightn't  be  read  out.  He  said  he  was  heartily 
sick  of  the  lot,  told  strange  stories  about  their  doings,  and  became 
as  bad  a  character  as  ever.  Time  advanced,  and  Betty's  mother 
— who  was  herself  a  wretchedly  dirty  woman,  and,  as  people  said, 
too  fond  of  the  "  drop  of  drink " — saw  that  she  must  lose  no 
chance  of  making  her  daughter  an  honest  woman.  So  she  went 
to  Penzance  and  bought  a  new  bed — a  real  four-poster — a  new 
dresser,  painted  bright  lead  and  liver  colour —an  eight-day  clock, 
in  a  painted  mahogany  case — a  mass  of  beautiful  dome — and  a 
glass  milk-cup.  When  all  these  things  were  ranged  in  a  cottage, 
Jan  was  well  enough  pleased  with  them,  and  hung  his  "  great 
turnip  of  a  watch  "  up  in  the  middle  of  the  dresser,  to  see  how 
it  would  look.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself,  he  told  the  old 
woman  he  would  marry  Betty  out  of  hand,  if  she  would  give  them 
their  great  pretty,  bright,  warming-pan  to  hang  opposite  the  door. 
This  was  soon  settled,  and  Jan  the  Mounster  and  Betty  Stogs  were 
married. 

In  a  little  time  the  voice  of  a  baby  was  heard  in  Jan's  cottage, 
but  the  poor  child  had  no  cradle,  only  a  "  costan"  (a  straw  and 
bramble  basket) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  neglect. 
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another  cause  was  introduced — Betty  took  to  drink.  A  great^ 
nasty  suss  of  a  woman,  who  went  about  pretending  to  sell  crochet^ 
work,  but  in  reality  to  sell  gin — which  she  kept  in  a  bottle  under 
the  dirty  rags,  which  she  called  '<  the  most  beautiful  croshar-work 
collars  and  cufis,  that  all  the  ladies  in  the  towns  and  up  the  country 
wear  on  Sundays  and  high  holidays  " — formed  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Jan's  wife.  The  result  was,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse* 
Jan  was  discontented,  and  went  to  Bal,  and  returned  from  Bal 
always  a  sullen  man.  One  day  Betty  had  to  bake  some  bread — 
she  had  nev»  before  done  so,  as  her  mother  had  always  attended 
to  that  job.  Jan  had  left  his  watch  hanging  to  the  dresser,  that 
Betty  might  know  the  time.  All  went  well  till  the  middle  of  the 
day;  and,  just  as  the  bread  was  ready  to  put  down,  in  came  the 
crochet-woman.  First  Betty  had  a  noggin  of  gin — she  then  had 
her  fortune  told — and  because  she  was  promised  no  end  of  good 
luck  and  the  handsomest  children  in  the  country,  and  Jan  the  best 
luck  in  tribute-pitches,  the  kettle  was  boiled,  and  some  pork  fried 
for  the  fortune-teller. 

All  this  time  the  dough  was  forgotten,  and  it  was  getting  sour 
and  heavy.  At  last,  when  the  woman  went  away,  the  lump  of 
sour  "  leven  "  was  put  down  to  bake.  The  neglected  child  got 
troublesome,  and  as  Jan  would  be  home  early  to  supper,  Betty  was 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  things  done.  To  quiet  the  child,  she  gave 
it  Jan's  watch ;  and,  that  it  might  be  the  better  pleased,  she 
opened  it,  "  that  the  dear  chield  might  see  the  pretty  little  wheels 
spinning  round.'*  In  a  short  time  the  "  machine "  was  thrown 
down  in  the  ashes,  and  it,  of  course,  stopped.  Betty,  at  last, 
wished  to  know  the  time ;  she  then  found  the  watch  clogged  full 
of  dirt.  To  put  the  thing  to  rights  she  washed  it  out  in  the  kettle 
of  dish-water,  which  had  not  been  changed  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  was  thick  with  salt  pilchard-bones,  and  potato-skins.  She 
did  her  best  to  clean  the  watch,  for  she  was  now  terribly  afiaid  of 
Jan,  and  she  wiped  all  the  little  wheels,  as  far  as  she  could  reach, 
with  the  comer  of  the  dishcloth,  but  the  confounded  thing  would 
not  go.  She  had  to  bake  the  bread  by  guess ;  and,  therefore,  when 
she  took  it  up,  it  was  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

Jan  came  home ;  and  you  may  judge  the  temper  he  was  in  at 
finding  things  as  they  were,  and  his  watch  stopped.  Betty  swore 
to  the  deepest  that  she  had  never  taken  the  thing  into  her  hands. 
Next  morning  Jan  got  up  early  to  go  to  Bal ;  and  taking  the  burnt 
loaf,  he  tried  to  cut  it  with  a  knife,  but  it  was  in  vain — as  well  try 
to  cut  a  stone  ;  next  he  tried  the  dag  (axe),  and  Mounster  said  it 
strook  fire,  and  the  dag  never  made  the  least  mark  in  the  crust. 
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The  poor  fellow  had  to  go  to  his  work  without  his  breakfast,  and 
to  depend  upon  the  share  of  a  comrade's  fuggun  for  dinner. 

Next  day,  Friday,  was  pay-day,  and  Jan  having  got  his  pay, 
went  to  St  Ives  for  bread,  and  took  the  precious  watch  with  him 
to  be  set  to  rights.  The  watchmaker  soon  found  out  the  complaint ; 
here  was  a  bit  of  fish-bone,  there  a  piece  of  potato-paring  ;  in  one 
tooth  a  piece  of  worsted  from  a  dishcloth,  in  another  a  particle  of 
straw,  and  ashes  everywhere. 

The  murder  was  out ;  and  that  night  Jan,  having  first  drunk  to 
excess  in  St  Ives,  went  home  and  nearly  murdered  his  wife.  From 
this  time  Jan  was  drunk  every  day,  and  Betty  was  so  as  often  as 
she  could  get  gin.  The  poor  child  was  left  half  the  day  to  suck 
his  thumbs,  and  to  tumble  and  toss  on  the  filthy  rags  in  the  old 
costan,  without  any  one  to  look  after  it 

One  day  Betty  was  in  a  "  courseying "  mood,  and  went  from 
house  to  house,  wherever  she  could  find  a  woman  idle  enough  to 
gossip  with  her.  Betty  stayed  away  till  dark — ^it  was  Jan's  last 
core  by  day — and  the  poor  child  was  left  all  alone. 

When  she  came  home  she  was  surprised  not  to  hear  the  child, 
but  she  thought  it  might  have  cried  itself  to  sleep,  and  was  not 
concerned.  At  last,  having  lit  the  candle,  she  looked  in  the  cos- 
tan,  and  there  was  no  child  to  be  seen.  Betty  searched  about,  in 
and  out,  every  place  she  could  think  of ;  still  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  child.  This  pretty  well  sobered  Betty,  and  she  remembered 
that  she  had  to  unlock  the  door  to  get  into  the  cottage. 

While  yet  full  of  fear  and  trembling  to  meet  her  husband,  Jan 
came  home  from  Bal.  He  was,  of  course,  told  that  his  "  croom 
of  a  chield  was  lost."  He  didn't  believe  a  word  of  what  Betty 
told  him,  but  he  went  about  and  called  up  all  the  neighbours,  who 
joined  him  in  the  search.  They  spent  the  night  in  examining 
every  spot  around  the  house  and  in  the  village — all  in  vain. 

After  daybreak  they  were  all  assembled  in  deep  and  earnest 
consultation,  when  the  cat  came  running  into  the  house,  with  her 
tail  on  end,  and  mewing  anxiously.  She  ran  forth  and  back 
round  a  brake  of  furze,  constantly  crying,  as  if  she  wished  the 
people  to  follow  her.  After  a  long  time  some  one  thought  of 
going  after  the  cat,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  furze-brake,  on  a 
beautiftil  green,  soft  spot  of  mossy  grass,  was  the  baby  sleeping,  "  as 
sweet  as  a  little  nut,"  wrapped  carefully  up  in  some  old  dry  gowns, 
and  all  its  clothes  clean  and  dry.  When  they  unwrapped  the 
child,  they  found  he  was  covered  over  with  bright  flowers,  as  we 
place  them  round  a  babe  in  the  coffin.  He  had  a  bunch  of  violets 
in  his  dear  little  hands,  and  there  were  wallflowers  and  primroses. 
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and  balm  and  mint  spread  over  his  body.  The  furze  was  high 
all  around,  so  that  no  cold  wind  could  reach  the  infant  Every 
one  declared  that  the  child  never  looked  so  handsome  before.  It 
was  plain  enough,  said  the  old  women,  that  the  Small  People  had 
taken  the  child  and  washed  it  from  top  to  toe ;  that  their  task  of 
cleansing  the  babe  was  a  long  one,  and  that  the  sun  arose  before 
they  could  finish  it ;  that  they  had  placed  the  child  where  it  was 
found,  intending  to  take  it  away  the  next  night. 

They  were  never  known  to  come  for  the  babe,  but  every  one  said 
that  this  affair  worked  a  great  change  in  Betty  Stogs  and  in  Jan 
the  Mounster.  The  cottage  was  kept  tidy,  the  child  clean ;  and  its 
&ther  and  mother  drank  less,  and  lived  happier,  for  ever  afterwards. 

THE  FOUR'LEAVED  CLOVER, 

NOT  many  years  since  a  farmer  lived  in  Bosfrancan  in  St 
Burrien,  who  had  a  very  fine  red-and-white  cow  called 
Daisey.  The  cow  was  always  fat,  with  her  dewlaps  and  udder 
sweeping  the  grass.  Daisey  held  her  milk  from  calf  to  calf;  had 
an  udder  like  a  bucket,  yet  she  would  never  yield  more  than  a 
gallon  or  so  of  milk,  when  one  might  plainly  see  that  she  had  still 
at  least  two  gallons  more  in  her  udder.  All  at  once,  when  the 
milk  was  in  full  flow,  she  would  give  a  gende  bleat,  cock  up  her 
ears,  and  the  milk  would  stop  at  once.  If  the  milkmaid  tried  to 
get  any  more  from  her  after  that,  she  would  up  foot,  kick  the 
bucket,  and  spill  all  the  milk,  yet  stand  as  still  as  a  stock,  and 
keep  chewing  her  cud  all  the  time.  Everybody  would  have 
thought  the  cow  bewitched,  if  she  hadn't  been  always  fat  and  held 
her  milk  all  the  year  round ;  besides,  everything  prospered  with 
the  farmer,  and  all  the  other  cows  had  more  milk  than  any  of  the 
neighbours'.  No  one  could  tell  what  the  deuce  could  be  the 
matter  with  Daisey;  and  they  tried  to  drive  her  to  Bimien 
Church-town  fair,  that  they  might  be  rid  of  her,  as  she  was  always 
fit  for  the  butchers.  All  the  men  and  boys  on  the  fjeuin  couldn't 
get  her  to  Church-town.  As  fast  as  they  drove  her  up  Alsie  Lane, 
she  would  take  down  Cotneywilley,  through  by  the  Crean,  down 
the  Bottoms,  and  up  the  Gilley,  and  be  in  the  field  again  before 
the  men  and  boys  would  be  half  way  home. 

One  midsununer's  day  in  the  evening,  the  maid  was  later  than 
usual  milking,  as  she  had  been  down  to  Penberth  to  the  games. 
The  stars  were  beginning  to  blink  when  she  finished  her  task. 
Daisey  was  the  last  cow  milked,  and  the  bucket  was  so  full 
she  could  scarcely  lift  it  to  her  head.      Before  rising  from  the 
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milldng-stool,  the  maid  plucked  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  clover 
to  put  in  the  head  of  her  hat,  that  she  might  carry  the  bucket  the 
steadier.  She  had  no  sooner  placed  the  hat  on  her  head,  than 
she  saw  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Small  People  swarming  in  all 
directions  about  the  cow,  and  dipping  their  hands  into  the  milk^ 
taking  it  out  on  the  clover  blossoms  and  sucking  them.  The  grass 
and  clover,  all  in  blossom,  reached  to  the  cow's  belly.  Hundreds 
of  the  little  creatures  ran  up  the  long  grass  and  clover  stems,  with 
buttercups,  lady's  smocks,  convolvuluses,  and  foxglove  flowers, 
to  catch  the  milk  that  Daisey  let  flow  from  her  four  teats,  like  a 
shower,  among  them.  Kight  under  the  cow's  udder  the  maid 
saw  one  much  larger  than  the  others  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
heels  cocked  up  to  the  cow's  belly.  'She  knew  he  must  be  a 
Piskie,  because  he  was  laughing,  with  his  mouth  open  from  ear  to 
ear.  The  little  ones  were  running  up  and  down  his  legs,  filling 
their  cups,  and  emptying  them  into  the  Piskie's  mouth.  Hundreds 
of  others  were  on  Daise/s  back,  scratching  her  rump,  and  tickling 
her  round  the  horns  and  behind  the  ears.  Others  were  smooth- 
ing down  every  hair  of  her  shining  coat  into  its  place. 

The  milkmaid  wasn't  much  startled  to  see  them,  as  she  had 
so  often  heard  of  fairies,  and  rather  wished  to  see  them.  She 
could  have  stayed  for  hours,  she  said,  to  look  at  them  dancing 
about  among  the  clover,  which  they  hardly  bent  any  more  than 
the  dew-drops. 

The  cows  were  in  the  field  called  Park-an-Ventan,  close  under 
the  house.  Her  mistress  came  out  into  the  garden  between  the 
field  and  the  house,  and  called  to  know  what  was  keeping  the 
maid  so  long.  When  the  maid  told  what  she  had  seen,  her  mis- 
tress said  she  couldn't  believe  her  unless  she  had  found  a  four-leaved 
grass.  Then  the  maid  thought  of  the  handful  of  grass  in  the 
head  of  her  hat.  In  looking  it  over  by  the  candlelight,  she  found 
a  bunch  of  three-leaved  grass,  and  one  stem  wth  four  leaves. 
They  knew  that  it  was  nothing  strange  that  she  should  see  the 
Small  People,  but  they  didn't  know  what  plan  to  take  to  get  rid 
of  them,  so  that  they  might  have  the  whole  of  Daisey's  milk,  till  the 
mistress  told  her  mother  about  it.  Her  mother  was  a  very  notable 
old  dame,  who  lived  in  Church-town.  The  old  woman  knew  all 
about  witches,  fairies,  and  such  things  ;  was  noted  for  being  a 
sharp,  careful  old  body ;  for  when  she  happened  to  break  the  eye 
of  her  stocking  darning-needle,  she  would  take  it  to  the  blacksmith 
that  he  might  put  a  new  eye  to  it.  The  smith  always  charged  her 
twopence.     She  would  rather  pay  that  than  throw  it  away. 

Our  Betty  told  her  daughter  that  everybody  knowed  that  the 
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Small  People  couldn't  abide  the  smell  of  fish,  nor  the  savour  of 
salt  or  grease  ;  and  advised  her  to  rub  the  cow's  udder  with  fish 
brine  to  drive  the  Small  People  away.  Well,  she  did  what  her 
manmiy  told  her  to  do.  Better  she  had  let  it  alone.  From  that 
time  Daisey  would  yield  all  her  milk,  but  she  hadn't  the  half,  nor 
quarter,  so  much  as  before,  but  took  up  her  udder,  so  that  one 
could  hardly  see  it  below  her  flanks.  Every  evening,  as  soon  as 
the  stars  began  to  twinkle,  the  cow  would  go  round  the  fields 
bleating  and  crying  as  if  she  had  lost  her  calf;  she  became  hair- 
pitched,  and  pined  away  to  skin  and  bone  before  the  next  Burrien 
fair,  when  she  was  driven  to  Church-town  and  sold  for  next  to 
nothing.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  her  afterwards ;  but 
nothing  throve  with  the  farmer,  after  his  wife  had  driven  the  Small 
People  away,  as  it  did  before. 

THE  FAIRY  OINTMENT. 

MANY  years  since,  there  lived  as  housekeeper  with  a  cele- 
brated squire,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  history 
of  his  native  country,  one  Nancy  Tregier.  There  were  many 
peculiarities  about  Nancy ;  and  she  was,  being  a  favourite  with 
her  roaster,  allowed  to  do  much  as  she  pleased.  She  was  in  fact 
a  petted,  and,  consequently,  a  spoiled  servant.  Nancy  left  Pen- 
deen  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  walk  to  Penzance,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  a  pair  of  shoes.  There  was  an  old  woman,  Jenny 
Trayer,  living  in  Pendeen  Cove — ^who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  witch — or,  as  some  people  mildly  put  it,  "who  had  strange 
dealings  ;  "  and  with  her  Nancy  desired,  for  sundry  reasons  best 
known  to  herself,  to  keep  on  Uie  closest  of  terms.  So  on  this 
Saturday,  Nancy  first  called  on  the  old  woman  to  inquire  if  she 
wished  to  have  anything  brought  home  from  Penzance.  Tom,  the 
husband  of  Nancy's  friend,  did  no  work ;  but  now  and  then  he 
would  go  to  sea  for  an  hour  or  two  and  fish.  It  is  true  everybody 
gave  Jenny  just  what  she  asked  for  her  fish,  out  of  pure  fear. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  "  venture "  with  the  smugglers,  who,  in 
those  days,  carried  on  a  roaring  trade  in  Pendeen  Cove.  The  old 
Squire  was  a  justice ;  but  he  winked  very  hard,  and  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  smugglers.  Indeed,  some  ill-natured  people — 
and  there  are  always  such  to  be  found  in  any  nook  or  comer — 
said  Nancy  often  took  her  master  home  a  choice  bottle  of  Cogniac ; 
even  a  case  of  "  Hollands  "  now  and  then ;  and,  especially  when 
there  was  to  be  a  particularly  "  great  run,"  there  were  some  beau- 
tiful silk  handkerchiefs  to  be  seen  at  the  Squire's.     But  this  b 
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beyond  our  story.  When  Nancy  went  into  Jenny's  cottage,  Tom 
was  there,  and  right  busy  was  she  in  preparing  some  ointment, 
and  touching  her  husband's  eyes  with  it :  this  Jenny  tried  to  hide 
in  the  mouth  of  the  oven  at  the  side  of  the  chimney.  Tom  got  up 
and  said  he  must  be  off,  and  left  the  two  women  together.  After 
a  few  idle  compliments,  Jenny  said  that  Nancy  must  have  some- 
thing to  drink  before  she  started  for  Penzance,  and  she  went 
to  the  spence  for  the  bottles.  Nancy,  ever  curious,  seized  the 
moment,  dipped  her  finger  into  the  pot  of  green  ointment,  and, 
thinking  it  was  good  for  the  eyes,  she  just  touched  her  right  eye 
with  it  before  Jenny  returned.  They  then  took  a  horn  or  two 
together,  and  being  thus  spliced,  Nancy  started  for  Penzance. 

Penzance  Market  was  in  those  days  entirely  in  the  street ;  even 
the  old  market-house  had  not  yet  an  existence.  Nancy  walked 
about  doing  a  little  business  and  a  great  deal  of  gossiping ;  when 
amongst  the  standings  in  Market -Jew  Street,  whom  should  Nancy 
see  but  Tom  Trayer,  picking  off  the  standings,  shoes,  stockings, 
hanks  of  yam,  and  pewter  spoons — indeed,  some  of  all  the  sorts 
of  things  which  were  for  sale.  Nancy  walked  up  to  him,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  said,  "  Tom !  ar'then't  ashamed  to  be  here 
carrying  on  such  a  game?  However  thee  canst  have  the  im- 
pudence, I  can't  think,  to  be  picking  the  things  from  the  standings 
and  putting  them  in  thy  pocket  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  people 
all  around  thee."  Tom  looked  very  much  surprised  when  Nancy 
spoke  to  him.  At  last  he  said,  "  Is  that  you,  Nancy  ? — which  eye 
can  you  see  me  upon?"  Nancy  shut  her  left  eye,  this  made  no 
difference ;  she  then  shut  her  right  eye,  and,  greatly  to  her  sur- 
prise, she  saw  all  the  people,  but  she  no  longer  saw  Tom.  She 
opened  her  right  eye,  and  there  was  Tom  as  before.  She  winked, 
and  winked,  and  was  surprised,  you  may  be  sure,  to  find  that  she 
could  not  see  Tom  with  either  eye.  "  Now,  Nancy,"  said  Tom, 
"  right  or  left."  "  Well,"  said  Nancy,  "  'tis  strange ;  but  there  is 
something  wrong  with  my  left  eye."  * 

"  Oh,  then,  you  see  me  with  the  right,  do  you  ?  " 

Then  Tom  put  his  finger  on  her  right  eye,  and  from  that 
moment  she  was  blind  on  that  side. 

On  her  way  home,  Nancy  was  always  going  off  the  road  on 
her  blind  side ;  but  the  hedges  kept  her  from  wandering  far  away. 
On  the  downs  near  Pendeen  there  were  no  hedges,  so  Nancy 
wandered  into  a  fiirze  brake, — night  came  on,  she  could  not  find 
her  way  out,  and  she  was  found  in  it  the  next  morning  fast  asleep. 

*  Tho  tale,   "  Nurung  a  Fairy,**  p.  83,  where  a  sYmilar  incident  occurs,  will  be 
ff^eincinDered. 
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The  old  Squire  was  out  hunting  in  the  early  morning,  according 
to  his  usual  custom.  In  passing  along  the  road  leading  to  Cam- 
yorth,  he  saw  a  woman's  knitting-work  hanging  on  a  bramble,  and 
the  yarn  from  the  stocking  leading  away  into  the  brake.  He  took 
the  yam  in  his  hand  and  followed  it  until  he  came  to  the  old 
woman,  who  had  the  ball  in  her  pocket.  When  the  Squire 
awakened  the  old  woman,  she  told  him  the  story  which  I  have 
told  you.  Her  master,  however,  said  that  he  di^*t  believe  she 
had  been  into  Penzance  at  all,  but  that  she  had  stayed  in  the 
Cove  and  got  drunk  :  that  when  dark  night  came,  she  had  endea- 
voured to  find  her  way  home, — lost  her  road, — fallen  down,  and 
probed  her  eye  out  on  a  fiirze  bush,  and  then  gone  off  in  drunken 
unconsciousness.  Nancy  told  her  master  that  he  was  no  better 
than  an  unbeUeving  heathen ;  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  she 
protested  that  Tom  Trayer  put  her  eye  out.  Jenny's  ointment  is 
said  to  have  been  made  with  a  four-leaved  clover,  gathered  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  moon.  This  rendered  Fairyland  visible,  and 
made  men  invisible. 

Another  version  of  this  story,  varying  in  a  few  details,  was 
given  me  by  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  St  Levan.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

HOW  JOAN  LOST  THE  SIGHT  OF  HER  EYE. 

JOAN  was  housekeeper  to  Squire  Lovell,  and  was  celebrated  for  her 
beautiful  knitting.  One  Saturday  afternoon  Joan  wished  to  go  to 
Penzance  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  herself,  and  some  things  for  the  Squire. 
So  the  weather  being  particularly  fine,  away  she  trudged. 

Joan  dearly  loved  a  bit  of  gossip,  and  always  sought  for  company.  She 
knew  Betty  Trenance  was  always  ready  for  a  jaunt :  to  be  sure,  everybody 
aid  Betty  was  a  witch  ;  but,  sa3r8  Joan,  **  Witch  or  no  witch,  she  shall  go  ; 
bad  company  is  better  than  none.'' 

Away  went  Joan  to  Lemoma,  where  Betty  lived  Arrived  at  Betty's 
cottage,  she  peeped  through  the  latch-hole  (the  finger-hole),  and  saw  Betty 
nibbing  some  green  ointment  on  the  children's  eyes.  She  watched  till 
Betty  Trenance  had  finished,  and  noticed  that  she  put  the  salve  on  the 
inner  end  of  the  chimney  stpol,  and  covered  it  over  with  a  rag. 

Joan  went  in,  and  Betty  was  delighted,  sure  enough,  to  see  her,  and  sent 
the  children  out  of  the  way.  But  Betty  couldn't  walk  to  Penzance,  she 
was  suffering  pain,  and  she  had  been  taking  milk  and  suet,  and  brandy 
and  me,  and  she  must  have  some  more.  So  away  went  Betty  to  the  othei 
room  for  the  bottle. 

Joan  seized  the  moment,  and  taking  a  very  small  bit  of  the  ointment  on 
her  finger,  she  touched  her  right  eye  with  it     Betty  came  with  the  bottle, 
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and  Joan  had  a  drink  ;  when  slie  looked  round  she  was  surprised  to  see 
the  house  swarming  with  small  people.  They  were  playing  all  sorts  of 
pranks  on  the  key-beams  and  rafters.  Some  were  swinging  on  cobwebs, 
«ome  were  riding  the  mice,  and  others  were  chasing  them  into  and  out  of 
the  holes  in  the  thatch.  Joan  was  surprised  at  the  sight,  and  thought  she 
must  have  a  four-leaved  clover  about  her. 

However,  without  stopping  to  take  much  drink,  she  started  alone  for 
Penzance.  She  had  wasted,  as  it  was,  so  much  time,  that  it  was  nearly 
•dark  when  she  reached  the  market. 

After  having  made  her  purchases,  and  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
market,  who  should  Joan  spy  but  Betty's  husband,  Tom  Trenance.  There 
be  was,  stealing  about  in  the  shadows,  picking  from  the  standings,  shoes 
and  stockings  from  one,  hanks  of  yam  from  another,  pewter  spoons  from  a 
third,  and  so  on.  He  stuffed  these  things  into  capacious  pockets,  and  yet 
no  one  appeared  to  notice  Tom. 

Joan  went  forth  to  him. 

**  Aren't  ye  ashamed  to  be  here  in  the  dark  carrying  on  such  a  game  ?** 

**  Is  that  you,  Dame  Joan,"  says  Tom  ;  "  which  eye  can  you  see  me 
upon?" 

After  winking,  Joan  said  she  could  see  Tom  plain  enough  with  her 
right  eye. 

She  had  no  sooner  said  the  word  than  Tom  Trenance  pointed  his  finger 
to  her  eye,  and  she  lost  the  sight  of  it  from  that  hour. 

**  The  work  of  the  world  "  had  Joan  to  find  her  way  out  of  Penzance, 
^he  couldn*t  keep  the  road,  she  was  always  tumbling  into  the  ditch  on  her 
blind  side.  When  near  the  Fawgan,  poor  Joan,  who  was  so  weary  that  she 
could  scarcely  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  prayed  that  she  might  find  a 
-quiet  old  horse  on  which  she  might  ride  home. 

Her  desire  was  instantly  granted.  There,  by  the  roadside,  stood  an  old, 
bony  white  horse,  spanned  with  its  halter. 

Joan  untied  the  halter  from  the  legs  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
horse  ;  she  got  on  the  hedge,  and  seated  herself  on  the  horse's  back. 

There  she  was  mounted,  "Gee.wup,  gee  wup ;  k'up,  k'up,  k'up." 
The  horse  would  not  budge.  Busy  were  Joan's  heels  rattling  against  the 
ribs  of  the  poor  horse,  and  thwack,  thwack  went  a  thorn-stick  over  his  tail, 
and  by  and  by  the  old  blind  brute  began  to  walk.  Joan  beat,  and  kicked, 
and  k'uped,  and  coaxed,  the  horse  went  but  little  faster  until  it  got  to  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

ITien  away,  away,  like  the  wind  it  went  through  Toldava  Lanes,  and  it 
swelled  out  until  the  horse  became  as  high  as  the  tower.  Over  hedges  and 
ditches,  across  all  the  comers  that  came  into  the  road,  on  went  the  horse. 
Joan  held  on  by  the  mane  with  both  hands,  and  shouted,  **  Woa  !  woa  ! 
woey  ! "  until  she  could  shout  no  longer. 

At  length  they  came  to  Toldava  Moor;  the  "ugly  brute"  took  right 
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away  down  towards  the  fowling-pool,  when  Joan,  fearing  he  might  plunge 
in  and  drown  her,  let  go  her  hold. 

The  wind  was  blowing  so  strong,  and  the  pair  were  going  so  fast  against 
it,  that  Joan  was  lifted  off,  over  the  hindquarters  of  the  horse,  and  by  luck 
she  fell  soft  on  the  rushes  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fowling-pooL 

When  she  looked  up,  Joan  saw  whatever  she  had  been  riding  going 
down  the  "  bottom  "  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  devil  riding  after,  with 
lots  of  men,  horses,  and  hounds,  all  without  heads.  All  the  marketing 
was  lost ;  and  in  getting  through  the  bogs,  Joan  had  her  shoes  dragged 
from  her  feet  At  last  she  got  to  Trove  Bottoms,  and  seeing  the  Boug^ 
(sheep-house),  she  clambered  over  the  hedge  as  she  best  could ;  got  into  it, 
and  laying  herself  down  amongst  the  sheep,  she  soon  fell  fast  asleep, 
thoroug^y  wearied  out 

She  would  have  slept  for  a  week,  I  believe,  if  she  had  not  been  disturbed. 
But,  according  to  custom  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Squire  and  his  boys 
came  out  to  the  Downs  to  span  the  sheep,  and  there,  greatly  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  found  her. 

They  got  the  miserable  woman  home  between  them.  The  Squire 
charged  her  with  having  got  drunk,  and  said  her  eye  had  been  scratched 
out  by  a  furze-bush ;  but  Joan  never  wandered  from  her  story,  and  to  the 
day  of  her  death  she  told  it  to  all  young  women,  warning  them  never  to 
meddle  with  • '  Fairy  Salve. "      ' 


THE  OLD  WOMAN  WHO  TURNED  HER  SHIFT. 

IN  a  lone  house — situated  not  far  from  the  hill  on  which  now 
stands  Knill's  Steeple,  as  it  is  called — ^which  was  then  known 
as  Chyanwheal,  or  the  House  on  the  Mine,  lived  a  lone  woman,  the 
widow  of  a  miner,  said  to  have  been  killed  in  one  of  the  very 
ancient  "  cofTens,"  as  the  open  mine- workings  existing  in  this  hill 
are  termed.  A  village  now  bears  this  name,  but  it  has  derived  it 
from  this  lone  house.  Whether  it  was  that  they  presumed  upon 
her  solitude,  or  whether  the  old  lady  had  given  them  some  induce- 
ment, is  not  now  known,  but  the  spriggans  of  Trencrom  Hill  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  almost  every  night  in  her  cottage  to  divide  their 
plunder.  The  old  woman  usuadly  slept,  or  at  least  she  pretended 
to  sle^,  during  the  visit  of  the  spriggans.  When  they  left,  they 
always  placed  a  small  coin  on  the  table  by  her  bedside,  and  with 
this  indeed  the  old  woman  was  enabled  to  provide  herself  with 
not  merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  to  add  thereto  a  few  of 
those  things  which  were  luxuries  to  one  in  her  position.  The  old 
lady,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  She  resolved  to  bide 
her  time,  and  when  the  spriggans  had  an  unusually  large  amount 
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oli  plunder,  to  make  herself  rich  at  once  and  for  ever  at  their 
expense.  Such  a  time  at  last  arrived.  The  spriggans  had  gath- 
ered, we  know  not  how  much  valuable  gold  and  jewellery.  It 
gleamed  and  glistened  on  the  floor,  and  the  old  woman  in  bed 
looked  on  with  a  most  covetous  eye.  After  a  while,  it  appears, 
the  spriggans  were  not  able  to  settle  the  question  of  division  with 
their  usual  amicability.  The  little  thieves  began  to  quafrel 
amongst  themselves. 

Now,  thought  the  old  woman,  is  my  time.  Therefore  huddling 
herself  up  under  the  bedclothes,  she  very  adroitly  contrived  to 
turn  her  shift,  and  having  completed  the  unfailing  charm,  she 
jumped  from  her  bed,  placed  her  hand  on  a  gold  cup,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Thee  shusn't  hae  one  on  'em  ! " 

In  affright  the  spriggans  all  scampered  away,  leaving  their 
stolen  treasure  behind  them.  The  last  and  boldest  of  the  sprig- 
gans, however,  swept  his  hand  over  the  old  woman's  only  garment 
as  he  left  the  house.  The  old  woman,  now  wealthy,  removed  in 
a  little  time  from  Chyan wheal  to  St  Ives,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  purchased  property  and  lived  like  a  gentlewoman. 
Whenever,  however,  she  put  on  the  shift  which  had  secured  her 
her  wealth,  she  was  tortured  beyond  endurance.  The  doctors  and 
all  the  learned  people  used  hard  names  to  describe  her  pains,  but 
the  wise  women  knew  all  along  that  they  came  of  the  spriggans. 

THE  FAIRY  WIDOWER, 

NOT  many  years  since  a  very  pretty  girl  called  Jenny  Permuen 
lived  in  Towednack.  She  was  of  poor  parents,  and  lived 
in  service.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  romance,  or  what  the  old 
people  called  nonsense,  in  Jenny.  She  was  always  smartly 
dressed,  and  she  would  arrange  wildflowers  very  gracefully  in  her 
hair.  As  a  consequence,  Jenny  attracted  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  young  men,  and  again,  as  a  consequence,  a  great  deal  of 
envy  from  the  young  women.  Jenny  was,  no  doubt,  vain ;  and 
her  vanity,  which  most  vain  persons  will  say  is  not  usual,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  considerable  amount  of  weakness  on  any  point 
connected  with  her  person.  Jenny  loved  flattery,  and  being  a 
poor,  uneducated  girl,  she  had  not  the  genius  necessary  to  disguise 
her  frailty.  When  any  man  told  her  she  was  lovely,  she  quite 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  assertion  by  her  pleased  looks.  When 
any  woman  told  her  not  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  such  non- 
sense, her  lips,  and  eyes  too,  seemed  to  say  you  are  only  jealous 
of  me,  and  if  there  was  a  pool  of  water  near,  nature's  mirror  was 
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speedily  consulted  to  prove  to  herself  that  she  was  really  the  best- 
looking  girl  in  the  parish.  Well,  one  day  Jenny,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  out  of  a  situation,  was  sent  by  her  mother  down  to 
the  lower  parishes  to  "  look  for  a  place."  Jenny  went  on  merrily 
enough  until  she  came  to  the  four  cross  roads  on  the  Lady  Downs, 
when  she  discovered  that  she  knew  not  which  road  to  take.  She 
looked  first  one  way  and  then  another,  and  she  felt  iaXxXy  puzzled, 
so  she  sat  down  on  a  boulder  of  granite,  and  began,  in  pure  want 
of  thought,  to  break  off  the  beautiful  fronds  of  ferns  which  grew 
abundantly  aroimd  the  spot  she  had  chosen.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  her  intentions  were,  whether  to  go  on,  to  return,  or  to  remsdn 
where  she  was,  so  utterly  indifferent  did  Jenny  appear.  Some  say 
she  was  entirely  lost  in  wild  dreams  of  self-glorification.  How- 
ever, she  had  not  sat  long  on  this  granite  stone,  when  hearing  a 
voice  near  her,  she  turned  round  and  saw  a  yoimg  man. 

"  Well,  young  woman,"  says  he,  "  and  what  are  you  after  ?  " 

"  I  am  after  a  place,  sir,"  says  she. 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  place  do  you  want,  my  pretty  young 
woman  ?  "  says  he,  with  the  most  winning  smile  in  the  world. 

"  I  am  not  particular,  sir,"  says  Jenny ;  "  I  can  make  myself 
generally  useful." 

"  Indeed,"  says  the  stranger ;  "  do  you  think  you  could  look 
after  a  widower  with  one  little  boy  ?  " 

**  I  am  very  fond  of  children,"  says  Jenny. 

"  Well,  then,"  says  the  widower,  "  I  wish  to  hire  for  a  year  and 
a  day  a  young  woman  of  your  age,  to  take  charge  of  my  little  boy." 

"  And  where  do  you  live  ?  "  inquired  Jenny. 

"  Not  far  from  here,"  said  the  man ;  "  will  you  go  with  me 
and  see  ?  " 

"  An  it  please  you  to  show  me,"  said  Jenny. 

"  But  first,  Jenny  Permuen," — ^Jenny  stared  when  she  found  the 
stranger  knew  her  name.  He  was  evidently  an  entire  stranger  in 
the  parish,  and  how  could  he  have  learnt  her  name,  she  thought. 
So  she  looked  at  him  somewhat  astonished.  "  Oh  !  I  see,  you 
suppose  I  didn't  know  you ;  but  do  you  think  a  young  widower 
could  pass  through  Towednack  and  not  be  struck  with  such  a 
pretty  girl  ?  Beside,"  he  said,  "  I  watched  you  one  day  dressing 
your  hair  in  one  of  my  ponds,  and  stealing  some  of  my  sweet- 
scented  violets  to  put  in  those  lovely  tresses.  Now,  Jenny  Per- 
muen, will  you  take  the  place  ?  " 

"  For  a  year  and  a  day  ?  "  asked  Jenny. 

"  Yes,  and  if  we  are  pleased  with  each  other  then,  we  can  renew 
the  engagement." 
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"  Wages,"  said  Jenny. 

The  widower  rattled  the  gold  in  his  breeches-pocket. 

"  Wages  !  well,  whatever  you  like  to  ask,"  said  the  man. 

Jenny  was  charmed  ;  all  sorts  of  visions  rose  before  her  eyes, 
and  without  hesitation  she  said — 

**  Well,  1 11  take  the  place,  sir  ;  when  must  I  come  ?  " 

"  I  require  you  now — my  little  boy  is  very  unhappy,  and  I 
think  you  can  make  him  happy  again.     You  '11  come  at  once  ?  " 

"But  mother" r 

"  Never  mind  mother,  I  '11  send  word  to  her." 

"  But  my  clothes  " 

"  The  clothes  you  have  will  be  all  you  require,  and  I  *11  put  you 
in  a  much  gayer  livery  soon." 

"  Well,  then,"  says  Jane,  "  'tis  a  bargain  " 

"  Not  yet,"  says  the  man ;  I  've  got  a  way  of  my  own,  and  you 
must  swear  my  oath." 

Jenny  looked  frightened. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,"  said  the  man,  very  kindly  ;  "  I 
only  wish  you  to  kiss  that  fern-leaf  which  you  have  in  your  hand, 
and  say,  '  For  a  year  and  a  day  I  promise  to  stay.' " 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Jenny ;  so  she  kissed  the  fern-leaf  and 
said — 


"  For  a  year  and  a  day 
I  promise  to  stay." 


Without  another  word  he  walked  forward  on  the  road  leading 
eastward.  Jenny  followed  him — she  thought  it  strange  that  her 
new  master  never  opened  his  lips  to  her  all  the  way,  and  she  grew 
very  tired  with  walking.  Still  onward  and  onward  he  went,  and 
Jenny  was  sadly  weary  and  her  feet  dreadfully  sore.  At  last  poor 
Jenny  began  to  cry.     He  heard  her  sob  and  looked  round. 

"  Tired  are  you,  poor  girl?  Sit  down — sit  down,"  says  the  man, 
and  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  a  mossy  bank.  His 
kindness  completely  overcame  her,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  He  allowed  her  to  cry  for  a  few  minutes,  then  taking  a 
bunch  of  leaves  from  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  he  said,  "  Now  I 
must  dry  your  eyes,  Jenny." 

He  passed  the  bunch  of  leaves  rapidly  first  over  one  and  then 
over  the  other  eye. 

The  tears  were  gone.  Her  weariness  had  departed.  She  felt 
herself  moving,  yet  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  moved  from  the 
bank.  The  ground  appeared  to  open,  and  they  were  passing  very 
rapidly  under  the  earth.  '  At  last  there  Mras  a  pause. 
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*'  Here  we  are,  Jenny,"  said  he,  "  there  is  yet  a  tear  of  sorrow 
on  your  eyelids,  and  no  human  tears  can  enter  our  homes,  let  me 
wipe  them  away."  Again  Jenny's  eyes  were  brushed  with  the 
small  leaves  as  before,  and,  lo  !  before  her  was  such  a  country  as 
she  had  never  seen  previously.  Hill  and  valley  were  covered 
with  flowers,  strangely  varied  in  colour,  but  combining  into  a  most 
harmonious  whole ;  so  that  the  region  appeared  sown  with  gems 
which  glittered  in  a  light  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  summer  sun, 
yet  as  mild  as  the  moonlight.  There  were  rivers  clearer  than  any 
water  she  had  ever  seen  on  the  granite  hills,  and  waterfalls  and 
fountams ;  while  everywhere  ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed  in  green 
and  gold  were  walking,  or  sporting,  or  reposing  on  banks  of  flowers, 
singing  songs  or  telling  stories.     Oh  !  it  was  a  beautiful  world. 

"  Here  we  are  at  home,"  said  Jenny's  master ;  and  strangely 
enough  he  too  was  changed ;  he  was  the  most  beautiful  little  man 
she  had  ever  seen,  and  he  wore  a  green  silken  coat  covered  with 
ornaments  of  gold.  "  Now,"  said  he  again,  "  I  must  introduce 
you  to  your  little  charge."  He  led  Jenny  into  a  noble  mansion  in 
which  all  the  furniture  was  of  pearl  and  ivory,  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  studded  with  emeralds.  After  passing  through  many 
rooms,  they  came  at  length  to  one  which  was  hung  all  over  with 
lace,  as  fine  as  the  finest  cobweb,  most  beautifully  worked  with 
flowers ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  this  room  was  a  little  cot  made 
out  of  some  beautiful  sea-shdl,  which  reflected  so  many  colours 
that  Jenny  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  it.  She  was  led  to  the 
side  of  thb,  and  she  saw,  as  she  said,  *'  One  of  God's  sweetest 
angels  sleeping  there."  The  little  boy  was  so  beautiful  that  she 
was  ravished  with  delight 

"  This  is  your  chaige,"  said  the  father ;"  I  am  the  king  in 
this  land,  and  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  wishing  my  boy  to 
know  something  of  human  natiure.  Now  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wash  and  dress  the  boy  when  he  wakes,  to  take  him  to 
walk  in  the  garden,  and  to  put  him  to  bed  when  he  is  weary." 

Jenny  entered  on  her  duties,  and  gave,  and  continued  to  give, 
satisfaction.  She  loved  the  darling  little  boy,  and  he  appeared  to 
love  her,  and  the  time  passed  away  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Somehow  or  other  she  had  never  thought  of  her  mother.  S)ie 
had  never  thought  of  her  home  at  all.  She  was  happy  and  in 
luxury,  and  never  reckoned  the  passing  of  time. 

Howsoever  happiness  may  blind  us  to  the  fact,  the  hours  and 
days  move  onward.  The  period  for  which  Jenny  had  bound  her- 
self was  gone,  and  one  morning  she  awoke  and  all  was  changed. 
She  was  sleeping  in  her  own  bed  in  her  mother's  cottage.     Every- 
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thing  was  strange  to  her,  and  she  appeared  strange  to  everybody. 
Numerous  old  gossips  were  called  in  to  see  Jenny,  and  to  all 
Jenny  told  her  strange  tale  alike.  One  day,  old  Mary  Calineck  of 
Zennor  came,  and  she  heard,  as  all  the  others  had  done,  the  story 
of  the  widower,  and  the  baby,  and  the  beautiful  country.  Some 
of  the  old  crones  who  were  there  at  the  time  said  the  girl  was 
"  gone  clean  daft."  Mary  looked  very  wise — "  Crook  your  arm, 
Jenny,"  said  she. 

Jenny  sat  up  in  the  bed  and  bent  her  arm,  resting  her  hand  on 
her  hip. 

"  Now  say,  I  hope  my  arm  may  never  come  uncrooked  if  I  have 
told  ye  a  word  of  a  lie." 

"  I  hope  my  arm  may  never  come  uncrooked  if  I  have  told  ye 
a  word  of  a  lie,"  repeated  Jenny. 

"  Uncrook  your  arm,"  said  Mary. 

Jenny  stretched  out  her  arm. 

"  It  is  truth  the  girl  is  telling,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  she  has  been 
carried  by  the  Small  People  to  some  of  their  countries  under  the 
hills." 

"  Will  the  girl  ever  come  right  in  her  mind  ? "  asked  her 
mother. 

"  All  in  good  time,"  said  Mary;  "  and  if  she  will  but  be  honest, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  her  master  will  take  care  that  she  never 
wants." 

Howbeit,  Jenny  did  not  get  on  very  well  in  the  world.  She 
married  and  was  discontented  and  far  from  happy.  Some  said  she 
always  pined  after  the  fairy  widower.  Others  said  they  were  sure 
she  had  misbehaved  herself,  or  she  would  have  brought  back  lots 
of  gold.  If  Jenny  had  not  dreamt  all  this,  while  she  was  sitting 
picking  ferns  on  the  granite  boulder,  she  had  certainly  had  a  very 
strange  adventure. 

THE  SMALL  PEOPLE^S  GARDENS. 

IF  the  adventurous  traveller  who  visits  the  Land^s  End  district 
will  go  down  as  far  as  he  can  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Logan  Rock  Cairn,  and  look  over,  he  will  see,  in  little  sheltered 
places  between  the  cairns,  close  down  to  the  water's  edge,  beauti- 
fully green  spots,  with  here  and  there  some  ferns  and  cliff-pinks. 
These  are  the  gardens  of  the  Small  People,  or,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  natives,  Small  Folk.  They  are  beautiful  little  creatures, 
who  appear  to  pass  a  life  of  constant  enjoyment  amongst  their 
own  favourite  flowers.     They  are  harmless ;  and  if  man  does  not 
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meddle  with  them  when  they  are  holding  their  fairs — ^which  are 
indeed  high  festivals — the  Small  Folk  never  interfere  with  man  or 
anything  belonging  to  him.  They  are  known  to  do  much  good, 
especially  when  they  discover  a  case  of  oppressed  poverty;  but 
they  do  it  in  their  own  way.  They  love  to  do  good  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  publication  of  it  in  any  way  draws  down  their  cen- 
sure, and  sometimes  severe  anger,  on  the  object  whom  it  was  their 
purpose  to  serve.  To  prove  that  those  lovely  Uttle  creatures  are 
no  dream,  I  may  quote  the  words  of  a  native  of  St  Levan  : — 

"  As  I  was  saying,  when  I  have  been  to  sea  close  under  the 
cliffs,  of  a  fine  summer's  night,  I  have  heard  the  sweetest  of  music, 
and  seen  hundreds  of  little  lights  moving  about  amongst  what 
looked  like  flowers.  Ay !  and  they  are  flowers  too,  for  you  may 
smell  the  sweet  scent  far  out  at  sea.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  many 
of  the  old  men  say,  that  they  have  smelt  the  sweet  perfume,  and 
heard  the  music  from  the  fairy  gardens  of  the  Castle,  when  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore."  Strangely  enough,  you  can  find  no 
flowers  but  the  sea-pinks  in  these  lovely  green  places  by  day,  yet 
they  have  been  described  by  those  who  have  seen  them  in  the 
midsummer  moonlight  as  being  covered  with  flowers  of  every 
colour,  all  of  them  far  more  brilliant  than  any  blossoms  seen  in 
any  mortal  garden. 

ST  LEVAN  FAIRIES, 

YEARS  since — the  time  is  past  now — the  green  outside  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  Trezidder  Lane  was  a  favourite  place  with 
the  Small  Folks  on  which  to  hold  their  fairs.  One  might  often  see 
the  rings  in  the  grass  which  they  made  in  dancing,  where  they 
footed  it.  Mr  Trezillian  was  returning  late  one  night  from 
Penzance ;  when  he  came  near  the  gate,  he  saw  a  number  of  little 
creatures  spinning  round  and  round.  The  sight  made  him  light- 
headed, but  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  be  amongst  them,  so 
he  got  off  his  horse.  In  a  moment  they  were  all  over  him  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  and  he  felt  as  if  they  were  sticking  needles  and 
pins  into  him.  His  horse  ran  off,  and  he  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
till,  by  good  luck,  he  thought  of  what  he  had  often  heard,  so  he 
turned  his  glove  inside  out,  threw  it  amongst  the  Small  Folk,  and 
ere  the  glove  reached  the  ground  they  were  all  gone.  Mr  Trezillian 
had  now  to  find  his  horse,  and  the  Small  Folk,  still  determining 
to  lead  him  a  dance,  bewildered  him.  He  was  piskie-led,  and  he 
could  not  find  out  where  he  was  until  broad  daylight.  Then  he 
saw  he  was  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  place  at  which  he  had 
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left  his  horse.  On  looking  round  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the 
Small  Folk  dancing,  he  found  a  pair  of  very  small  silver  knee- 
buckles  of  a  most  ancient  shape,  which,  no  doubt,  some  little 
gentleman  must  have  lost  when  he  was  punishing  the  farmer. 
Those  who  knew  the  families  will  well  remember  the  little  silver 
buckles,  which  were  kept  for  some  time  at  Trezidder  and  some 
time  at  Raftra. 

Down  in  Penberth  Cove  lived  an  old  woman  who  was  an  espe- 
cial favourite  with  these  little  people.  She  was  a  good  old  crea- 
ture, and  had  been  for  many  years  bedridden.  These  Small  Folk 
were  her  only  company.  Her  relations  dropped  in  once  a  day, 
rendered  her  the  little  aid  she  required,  and  left  food  by  the  bed- 
side. But  day  by  day,  and  all  the  day  long,  the  Small  Folk  vied 
with  each  other  to  amuse  her.  The  men,  she  related,  were  for 
the  most  part  dressed  in  green,  with  a  red  or  a  blue  cap  and  a 
feather — "  They  look  for  all  the  world  like  little  sodgers."  As  for 
the  ladies — you  should  have  heard  the  old  woman  tell  of  the  gay 
ladies,  with  their  feathers,  hooped  petticoats  with  furbelows,  trains, 
and  fans,  and  what  saucy  little  creatures  they  were  with  the  men ! 
No  sooner  was  the  old  woman  left  alone  than  in  they  came  and 
began  their  frolics,  dancing  over  the  rafters  and  key-beams, 
swinging  by  the  cobwebs  like  rope-dancers,  catching  the  mice  and 
riding  them  in  and  out  through  the  holes  in  the  thatch.  When 
one  party  got  tired  another  party  came,  and  by  daylight,  and  even 
by  moonlight,  the  old  bedridden  creature  never  wanted  amuse- 
ment 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  CHERRY  OF  ZEN  NOR. 

THIS  may  be  r^arded  as  another  version  of  the  story  of  the 
Fairy  Widower : — Old  Honey  lived  with  his  wife  and  family 
in  a  little  hut  of  two  rooms  and  a  "  talfat,"  *  on  the  cliff  side  of 
Trereen  in  Zennor.  The  old  couple  tfad  half-a-score  of  children, 
who  were  all  reared  in  this  place.  They  lived  as  they  best  could 
on  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  ground,  which  were  too  poor  to 
keep  even  a  goat  in  good  heart.  The  heaps  of  crogans  ( limpet - 
shells)  about  the  hut,  led  one  to  believe  that  their  chief  food  was 
limpets  and  gweans  (periwinkles).  They  had,  however,  fish  and 
potatoes  most  days,  and  pork  and  broth  now  and  then  of  a  Sun- 
day. At  Christmas  and  the  Feast  they  had  white  bread.  There 
was  not  a  healthier  nor  a  handsomer  family  in  the  parish  than  Old 
Honey's.     We  are,  however,  only  concerned  with  one  of  them — his 

*  Tml/ki  is  a  half-floor  at  one  end  of  a  cottage  on  which  a  bed  is  placed. 
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daughter  Cherry.  Cherry  could  run  as  fast  as  a  hare,  and  was 
ever  full  of  frolic  and  mischief. 

Whenever  the  miller's  boy  came  into  the  "  town,"  tied  his 
horse  to  the  furze-rick  and  called  in  to  see  if  any  one  desired  to 
send  com  to  the  mill,  Cherry  would  jump  on  to  its  back  and 
gallop  off  to  the  cliff.  When  the  miller's  boy  gave  chase,  and  she 
could  ride  no  further  over  the  edge  of  that  rocky  coast,  she  would 
take  to  the  cairns,  and  the  swiftest  dog  could  not  catch  her,  much 
less  the  miller's  boy. 

Soon  after  Cherry  got  into  her  teens  she  became  very  discon- 
tented, because  year  after  year  her  mother  had  been  promising  her 
a  new  frock  that  she  might  go  off  as  smart  as  the  rest,  "  three  on 
one  horse  to  Morva  Fair."*  As  certain  as  the  time  came  round 
the  money  was  wanting,  so  Cherry  had  nothing  decent.  She 
could  neither  go  to  fair,  nor  to  church,  nor  to  meeting. 

Cherry  was  sixteen.  One  of  her  playmates  had  a  new  dress 
smardy  trimmed  with  ribbons,  and  she  told  Cherry  how  she  had 
been  to  Nancledry  to  the  preaching,  and  how  she  had  ever  so 
many  sweethearts  who  brought  her  home.  This  put  the  volatile 
Cherry  in  a  fever  of  desire.  She  declared  to  her  mother  she  would 
go  off  to  the  "  low  countries  "t  to  seek  for  service,  that  she  might 
get  some  clothes  like  other  girls. 

Her  mother  wished  her  to  go  to  Towednack,  that  «he  might 
have  the  chance  of  seeing  her  now  and  then  of  a  Sunday. 

"  No,  no  I  "  said  Cherry,  "  111  never  go  to  Uve  in  the  parish 
where  the  cow  ate  the  bdl-rop^,  and  where  they  have  fish  and 
taties  (potatoes)  every  day,  and  conger-pie  of  a  Sunday  for  a 
change." 

One  fine  morning  Cherry  tied  up  a  few  things  in  a  bundle  and 
prepared  to  start.  She  promised  her  father  that  she  would  get 
service  as  near  home  as  she  could,  and  come  home  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  old  man  said  she  was  bewitched,  charged  her 
to  take  care  she  wasn't  carried  away  by  either  the  sailors  or 
pirates,  and  allowed  her  to  depart.  Cherry  took  the  road  leading 
to  Ludgvan  and  Gulval.  When  she  lost  sight  of  the  chinmeys  of 
Trereen,  she  go  out  of  heart,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  go  home 
again.     But  she  went  on. 

At  length  she  came  to  the  four  cross  roads  on  the  Lady 
Downs,  sat  herself  down  on  a  stone  by  the  roadside,  and  cried  to 
think  of  her  home,  which  she  might  never  see  again. 

*  A  Cornish  proverb. 

t  The  terms  "high  "  and  "low  countries,**  are  appKed  respectively  to  the  hillt  and 
the  Tallejrs  of  the  country  about  Towednack  and  Zennor. 
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Her  crying  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and  she  resolved  to  go  home 
and  make  the  best  of  it. 

When  she  dried  her  eyes  and  held  up  her  head  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  gentleman  coming  towards  her ; — ^for  she  couldn't 
think  where  he  came  from ;  no  one  was  to  be  seen  on  the  Downs 
a  few  minutes  before. 

The  gentleman  wished  her  "  Good  morning,"  inquired  the  road 
to  Towednack,  and  asked  Cherry  where  she  was  going. 

Cherry  told  the  gentleman  that  she  had  left  home  that  morning 
to  look  for  service,  but  that  her  heart  had  failed  her,  and  she  was 
going  back  over  the  hills  to  Zennor  again. 

"  I  never  expected  to  meet  with  such  luck  as  this,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman. ''  I  left  home  this  morning  to  seek  for  a  nice  clean  girl 
to  keep  house  for  me,  and  here  you  are." 

He  then  told  Cherry  that  he  had  been  recently  left  a  widower, 
and  that  he  had  one  dear  little  boy,  of  whom  Cherry  might  have 
charge.  Cherry  was  the  very  girl  that  would  suit  him.  She  was 
handsome  and  cleanly.  He  could  see  that  her  clothes  were  80 
mended  that  the  first  piece  could  not  be  discovered  ;  yet  she  was 
as  sweet  as  a  rose,  and  all  the  water  in  the  sea  could  not  make 
her  cleaner.  Poor  Cherry  said  "  Yes,  sir,"  to  everything,  yet  she 
did  not  understand  one  quarter  part  of  what  the  gentleman  said. 
Her  mother  had  instructed  her  to  say  "  Yes,  sir,"  to  the  parson, 
or  any  gentleman,  when,  like  herself,  she  did  not  understand  them. 
The  gentleman  told  her  he  lived  but  a  short  way  off,  down  in 
the  low  countries  ;  that  she  would  have  very  little  to  do  but  milk 
the  cow  and  look  after  the  baby  ;  so  Cherry  consented  to  go  with 
him. 

Away  they  went,  he  talking  so  kindly  that  Cherry  had  no 
notion  how  time  was  moving,  and  she  quite  forgot  the  distance  she 
had  walked. 

At  length  they  were  in  lanes,  so  shaded  with  trees  that  a 
checker  of  sunshine  scarcely  gleamed  on  the  road.  As  far  as  she 
could  see,  all  was  trees  and  flowers.  Sweetbriars  and  honey- 
suckles perftimed  the  air,  and  the  reddest  of  ripe  apples  hung  from 
the  trees  over  the  lane. 

Then  they  came  to  a  steam  of  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  which 
ran  across  the  lane.  It  was,  however,  very  dark,  and  Cherry 
paused  to  see  how  she  should  cross  the  river.  The  gentleman  put 
his  arm  around  her  waist  and  carried  her  over,  so  that  she  did  not 
wet  her  feet. 

The  lane  was  getting  darker  and  darker,  and  narrower  and 
narrower,   and    they   seemed    to    be    going    rapidly   down -hill. 
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Cherry  took  finn  hold  of  the  gentleman's  arm,  and  thought,  as 
he  had  been  so  kind  to  her,  she  could  go  with  him  to  the  world's 
end. 

After  walking  a  little  farther,  the  gentleman  opened  a  gate  which 
led  into  a  beautiful  garden,  and  said,  ''  Cherry,  my  dear,  this  is 
the  place  we  live  in." 

Cherry  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  She  had  never  seen 
anything  approaching  this  place  for  beauty.  Flowers  of  every  dye 
were  around  her  ;  fruits  of  all  kinds  hung  above  her ;  and  the 
birds,  sweeter  of  song  than  any  she  had  ever  heard,  burst  out  into 
a  chorus  of  rejoicing.  She  had  heard  granny  tell  of  enchanted 
places.  Could  this  be  one  of  them  ?  No.  The  gendeman  was 
as  big  as  the  parson  ;  and  now  a  little  boy  came  running  down 
the  garden-walk  shouting,  <<  Papa,  papa." 

The  child  appeared,  fi-om  his  size,  to  be  about  two  or  three 
years  of  age  ;  but  there  was  a  singular  look  of  age  about  him.  His 
eyes  were  brilliant  and  piercing,  and  he  had  a  crafty  expression. 
As  Cherry  said,  "  He  could  look  anybody  down." 

Before  Cherry  could  speak  to  the  child,  a  very  old,  dry-boned, 
ugly-looking  woman  made  her  appearance,  and  seizing  the  child 
by  the  arm,  dragged  him  into  the  house,  mumbling  and  scolding. 
Before,  however,  she  was  lost  sight  of,  the  old  hag  cast  one  look 
at  Cherry,  which  shot  through  her  heart  "  like  a  gimblet." 

Seeing  Cherry  somewhat  disconcerted,  the  master  explained 
that  the  old  woman  was  his  late  wife's  grandmother ;  that  she 
would  remain  with  them  imtil  Cherry  knew  her  work,  and  no 
longer,  for  she  was  old  and  ill-tempered,  and  must  go.  At  length, 
having  feasted  her  eyes  on  the  garden,  Cherry  was  taken  into  the 
house,  and  this  was  yet  more  beautiful.  Flowers  of  every  kind 
grew  everywhere,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  everywhere,  and 
yet  she  did  not  see  the  sun. 

Aunt  Prudence — so  was  the  old  woman  named — spread  a  table 
in  a  moment  with  a  great  variety  of  nice  things,  and  Cherry  made 
a  hearty  supper.  She  was  now  directed  to  go  to  bed,  in  a  cham- 
ber at  the  top  of  the  house,  in  which  the  child  was  to  sleep  also. 
Prudence  directed  Cherry  to  keep  her  eyes  closed,  whether  she 
could  sleep  or  not,  as  she  might,  perchance,  see  things  which  she 
would  not  like.  She  was  not  to  speak  to  the  child  all  night. 
She  was  to  rise  at  break  of  day ;  then  take  the  boy  to  a  spring  in 
the  garden,  vrash  him,  and  anoint  his  eyes  with  an  ointment,  which 
she  would  find  in  a  crystal  box  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  but  she  was 
not,  oa  any  account,  to  touch  her  own  eyes  with  it.  Then  Cherry 
was  to  call  the  cow ;  and  having  taken  a  bucket  full  of  milk,  to 
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draw  a  bowl  of  the  last  milk  for  the  boy's  breakfast.  Cherry  was 
dying  with  curiosity.  She  several  times  began  to  question  the 
child,  but  he  always  stopped  her  with,  "  I  '11  tell  Aunt  Prudence." 
According  to  her  orders,  Cherry  was  up  in  the  morning  early. 
The  little  boy  conducted  the  girl  to  the  spring,  which  flowed  in 
crystal  purity  from  a  granite  rock,  which  was  covered  with  ivy  and 
beautiful  mosses.  The  child  was  duly  washed,  and  his  eyes  duly 
anointed.  Cherry  saw  no  cow,  but  her  little  charge  said  she  must 
call  the  cow. 

"  Pruit  1  pruit !  pruit  1 "  called  Cherry,  just  as  she  would  caU 
the  cows  at  home ;  when,  lo  1  a  beautiful  great  cow  came  from 
amongst  the  trees,  and  stood  on  the  bank  beside  Cherry. 

Cherry  had  no  sooner  placed  her  hands  on  the  cow's  teats  than 
four  streams  of  milk  flowed  down  and  soon  tilled  the  bucket  The 
boy's  bowl  was  then  filled,  and  he  drank  it.  This  being  done,  the 
cow  quietly  walked  away,  and  Cherry  returned  to  the  house  to  be 
instructed  in  her  daily  work. 

The  old  woman.  Prudence,  gave  Cherry  a  capital  breakfEist,  and 
then  informed  her  that  she  must  keep  to  the  kitchen,  and  attend 
to  her  work  there — to  scald  the  milk,  make  the  butter,  and  clean 
all  the  platters  and  bowls  with  water  and  gard  (gravel  sand). 
Cherry  was  charged  to  avoid  curiosity.  She  was  not  to  go  into 
any  other  part  of  the  house ;  she  was  not  to  try  and  open  any 
locked  doors. 

After  her  ordinary  work  was  done  on  the  second  day,  her  master 
required  Cherry  to  help  him  in  the  garden,  to  pick  the  apples  and 
pears,  and  to  weed  the  leeks  and  onions. 

Glad  was  Cherry  to  get  out  of  the  old  woman's  sight.  Aunt 
Prudence  always  sat  with  one  eye  on  her  knitting,  and  the  other 
boring  through  poor  Cherry.  Now  and  then  she  *d  grumble,  "  I 
knew  Robin  would  bring  down  some  fool  from  Zcnnor — ^better  for 
both  that  she  had  tarried  away." 

Cherry  and  her  master  got  on  famously,  and  whenever  Cherry 
had  finished  weeding  a  bed,  her  master  would  give  her  a  kiss  to 
show  her  how  pleased  he  was. 

After  a  few  days,  old  Aunt  Prudence  took  Cherry  into  those 
parts  of  the  house  which  she  had  never  seen.  They  passed 
through  a  long  dark  passage.  Cherry  was  then  made  to  take  off 
her  shoes ;  and  they  entered  a  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  like 
glass,  and  all  round,  perched  on  the  shelves,  and  on  the  floor, 
were  people,  big  and  snudl,  turned  to  stone.  Of  some,  there 
were  only  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  arms  being  cut  off ;  others 
were  perfect     Cherry  told  the  old  woman  she  "  wouldn't  cum  ony 
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fiirder  for  the  wurld."  She  thought  from  the  first  she  was  got  into 
a  land  of  Small  People  underground,  only  master  was  like  other 
men ;  but  now  she  know'd  she  was  with  the  conjiu-ors,  who  had 
turned  all  these  people  to  stone.  She  had  heard  talk  on  'em  up  in 
Zennor,  and  she  knew  they  might  at  any  moment  wake  up  and  eat 
her. 

Old  Prudence  laughed  at  Cherry,  and  drove  her  on,  insisted 
upon  her  rubbing  up  a  box,  <'  like  a  coffin  on  six  legs,"  until  she 
could  see  her  face  in  it.  Well,  Cherry  did  not  want  for  courage, 
so  she  b^an  to  rub  with  a  will ;  the  old  woman  standing  by, 
knitting  all  the  time,  calling  out  every  now  and  then,  "  Rub  ! 
rub  1  rub  1  harder  and  faster  ! "  At  length  Cherry  got  des- 
perate, and  giving  a  violent  rub  at  one  of  the  comers,  she  nearly 
upset  the  box.  When,  O  Lor  !  it  gave  out  such  a  doleful,  un- 
earthly sound,  that  Cherry  thought  all  the  stone-people  were 
coming  to  life^  and  with  her  fright  she  fell  down  in  a  fit.  The 
master  heard  all  this  noise,  and  came  in  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  hubbub.  He  was  in  great  wrath,  kicked  old  Prudence  out 
of  the  house  for  taking  Cherry  into  that  shut-up  room,  carried 
Cherry  into  the  kitchen,  and  soon,  with  some  cordial,  recovered 
her  senses.  Cherry  could  not  remember  what  had  happened ; 
but  she  knew  there  was  something  fearfid  in  the  other  part  of  the 
house.  But  Cherry  was  mistress  now — old  Aunt  Prudence  was 
gone.  Her  master  was  so  kind  and  loving  that  a  year  passed  by 
like  a  summer  day.  Occasionally  her  master  lefr  home  for  a 
season ;  then  he  would  return  and  spend  much  time  in  the  en- 
chanted apartments,  and  Cherry  was  certain  she  had  heard  him 
talking  to  the  stone-people.  Cherry  had  everything  the  human  heart 
could  desire,  but  she  was  not  happy ;  she  would  know  more  of 
the  place  and  the  people.  Cherry  had  discovered  that  the  oint- 
ment made  the  little  bo/s  eyes  bright  and  strange,  and  she  thought 
often  that  he  saw  more  than  she  did ;  she  would  try ;  yes,  she 
would  ! 

Well,  next  morning  the  child  was  washed,  his  eyes  anointed, 
and  the  cow  milked ;  she  sent  the  boy  to  gather  her  some  flowers 
in  the  garden,  and  taking  a  "  crum  "  of  ointment,  she  put  it  into 
her  eye.  Oh,  her  eye  would  be  burned  out  of  her  head  I  Cherry 
ran  to  the  pool  beneath  the  rock  to  wash  her  burning  eye  ;  when 
lo  1  she  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  hundreds  of  litde  people, 
mostly  ladies,  playing, — and  there  was  her  master,  as  small  as 
the  others,  playing  with  them.  Everything  now  looked  different 
about  the  place.  Small  people  were  everywhere,  hiding  in  the 
flowers  sparkling  with  diamonds,  swinging  in  the  trees,  and  run- 
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ning  and  leaping  under  and  over  the  blades  of  grass.  The  master 
never  showed  himself  above  the  water  all  day  ;  but  at  night  he  rode 
up  to  the  house  like  the  handsome  gentleman  she  had  seen  before. 
He  went  to  the  enchanted  chamber  and  Cherry  soon  heard  the 
most  beautiful  music. 

In  the  morning,  her  master  was  off,  dressed  as  if  to  follow  the 
hounds.  He  returned  at  night,  left  Cherry  to  herself,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  his  private  apartments.  Thus  it  was  day  after 
day,  until  Cherry  could  stand  it  no  longer.  So  she  peeped  through 
the  keyhole,  and  saw  her  master  with  lots  of  ladies,  singing ; 
while  one  dressed  like  a  queen  was  playing  on  the  cofl&n.  Oh, 
how  madly  jealous  Cherry  became  when  she  saw  her  master  kiss 
this  lovely  lady  !  However,  the  next  day,  the  master  remained  at 
home  to  gather  fruit.  Cherry  was  to  help  him,  and  when,  as  usual, 
he  looked  to  kiss  her,  she  slapped  his  face,  and  told  him  to  kiss 
the  Small  People,  like  himself,  with  whom  he  played  under  the 
water.  So  he  found  out  that  Cherry  had  used  the  ointment. 
With  much  sorrow  he  told  her  she  must  go  home, — that  he  would 
have  no  spy  on  his  actions,  and  that  Aunt  Prudence  must  come 
back.  Long  before  day,  Cherry  was  called  by  her  master.  He 
gave  her  lots  of  clothes  and  other  things  ; — took  her  bundle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  lantern  in  the  other,  and  bade  her  follow  him.  They 
went  on  for  miles  on  miles,  all  the  time  going  up  hill,  through 
lanes,  and  narrow  passages.  When  they  came  at  last  on  level 
ground,  it  was  near  daybreak.  He  kissed  Cherry,  told  her  she 
was  punished  for  her  idle  curiosity  ;  but  that  he  would,  if  she  be- 
haved well,  come  sometimes  on  the  Lady  Downs  to  see  her.  Say- 
ing this,  he  disappeared.  The  sun  rose,  and  there  was  Cherry 
seated  on  a  granite  stone,  without  a  soul  within  miles  of  her, — a 
desolate  moor  having  taken  the  place  of  a  smiling  garden.  Long, 
long  did  Cherry  sit  in  sorrow,  but  at  last  she  thought  she  would 
go  home. 

Her  parents  had  supposed  her  dead,  and  when  they  saw  her, 
they  believed  her  to  be  her  own  ghost.  Cherry  told  her  story, 
which  every  one  doubted,  but  Cherry  never  varied  her  tale,  and 
at  last  every  one  believed  it.  They  say  Cherry  was  never  after- 
wards right  in  her  head,  and  on  moonlight  nights,  until  she  died, 
she  would  wander  on  to  the  Lady  Downs  to  look  for  her  master. 
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ANNE  yEFFERIES  AND  THE  FAIRIES. 

ANNE   JEFFERIES  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  labouring 
man,  who  lived  m  the  parish  of  St  Teath.     She  was  bom 
in  1626,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1698. 

When  she  was  nineteen  years  old,  Anne,  who  was  a  remarkably 
sharp  and  clever  girl,  went  to  live  as  a  servant  in  the  family  of  Mr 
Moses  Pitt.  Anne  was  an  unusually  bold  girl,  and  would  do 
things  which  even  boys  feared  to  attempt.  Of  course,  in  those 
days  every  one  believed  in  fairies,  and  everybody  feared  those 
little  airy  beings.  They  were  constantly  the  talk  of  the  people, 
and  this  set  Anne  longing  anxiously  to  have  an  interview  with 
some  of  them.  So  Anne  was  often  abroad  after  sundown,  turn- 
ing up  the  fern  leaves,  and  looking  into  the  bells  of  the  foxglove 
to  find  a  fairy,  singing  all  the  time — 

'*  Fairy  fair  and  fairy  bright ; 
Come  and  be  my  chosen  sprite." 

She  never  allowed  a  moonlight  night  to  pass  ^thout  going  down 
into  the  valley,  and  walking  against  the  stream,  singing — 

**  Moon  shines  bright,  waters  run  clear, 
I  am  here,  but  where *s  my  fairy  dear?" 

The  ^Eiiries  were  a  long  time  trying  this  poor  girl ;  for,  as  they  told 
her  afterwards,  they  never  lost  sight  of  her ;  but  there  they  would 
be,  looking  on  when  she  was  seeking  them,  and  they  would  run 
from  frond  to  frond  of  the  ferns,  when  she  was  turning  them  up  in 
her  anxious  search. 

One  day  Anne,  having  finished  her  morning's  work,  was  sitting 
in  the  arbour  in  her  master's  garden,  when  she  fancied  she  heard 
some  one  moving  aside  the  branches,  as  though  endeavouring  to 
look  in  upon  her ;  and  she  thought  it  must  be  her  sweetheart,  so 
she  resolved  to  take  no  notice.  Anne  went  on  steadily  with  her 
work,  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  regular  beat  of  the  knitting- 
needles  one  upon  the  other.  Presently  she  heard  a  suppressed 
laugh,  and  then  again  a  rustle  amidst  the  branches.  The  back  of 
the  arbour  was  towards  the  lane,  and  to  enter  the  garden  it  was 
necessary  to  walk  down  the  lane  to  the  gate,  which  was,  however, 
not  many  yards  off. 

Qick,  click  went  the  needles,  click,  click,  click.  At  last  Anne 
began  to  feel  vexed  that  the  intruder  did  not  show  hunself ,  and  she 
pettishly  said,  half  aloud — 
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"  You  may  stay  there  till  the  kueney  *  grows  on  the  gate,  ere 
1 11  come  to  'ee." 

There  was  immediately  a  peculiar  ringing  and  very  musical 
laugh.  Anne  knew  this  was  not  her  lover's  laugh,  and  she  felt 
afraid.  But  it  was  bright  day,  and  she  assured  herself  that  no 
one  would  do  her  any  mischief,  as  she  knew  herself  to  be  a  general 
favourite  in  the  parish.  Presently  Anne  felt  assiu-ed  that  the  garden 
gate  had  been  carefully  opened  and  again  closed,  so  she  waited 
anxiously  the  result.  In  a  few  moments  she  perceived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  arbour  six  little  men,  all  clothed  very  handsomely 
in  green.  They  were  beautiful  little  figures,  and  had  very  charm- 
ing faces,  and  such  bright  eyes.  The  grandest  of  these  little 
visitors,  who  wore  a  red  feather  in  his  cap,  advanced  in  front  of 
the  others,  and,  making  a  most  polite  bow  to  Anne,  addressed  her 
familiarly  in  the  kindest  words. 

This  gentleman  looked  so  sweetly  on  Anne  that  she  was 
charmed  beyond  measure,  and  she  put  down  her  hand  as  if  to 
shake  hands  with  her  little  friend,  when  he  jumped  into  her  palm, 
and  she  lifted  him  into  her  lap.  He  then,  without  any  more  ado, 
clambered  upon  her  bosom  and  neck,  and  began  kissing  her. 
Anne  never  felt  so  charmed  in  her  life  as  while  this  one  little  gentle- 
man was  playing  with  her  ;  but  presently  he  called  his  companions, 
and  they  all  clambered  up  by  her  dress  as  best  they  could,  and  kissed 
her  neck,  her  lips,  and  her  eyes.  One  of  them  ran  his  fingers  over 
her  eyes,  and  she  felt  as  if  they  had  been  pricked  with  a  pin. 
Suddenly  Anne  became  blind,  and  she  felt  herself  whirled  through 
the  air  at  a  great  rate.  By  and  by,  one  of  her  little  companions 
said  something  which  sounded  like  *'  Tear  away,"  and  lo  !  Anne 
had  her  sight  at  once  restored.  She  was  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places — temples  and  palaces  of  gold  and  silver.  Trees 
laden  with  fruits  and  flowers.  Lakes  full  of  gold  and  silver  fish, 
and  the  air  full  of  birds  of  the  sweetest  song,  and  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  Hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  walk- 
ing about.  Hundreds  more  were  idling  in  the  most  luxuriant 
bowers,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  oppressing  them  with  a 
sense  -of  delicious  repose.  Hundreds  were  also  dancing,  or 
engaged  in  sports  of  various  kinds.  Anne  was,  however,  sur- 
prised to  find  that  these  happy  people  were  no  longer  the  small 
people  she  had  previously  seen.  There  was  now  no  more  than  the 
difference  usually  seen  in  a  crowd,  between  their  height  and  her 
own.  Anne  found  herself  arrayed  in  the  most  highly-decorated 
clothes.     So  grand,  indeed,  did  she  appear,  that  she  doubted  her 

•  Moss,  or  mildew ;  propcriy.  cnmy. 
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identity.  Arnie  was  constantly  attended  by  her  six  friends ;  but 
the  finest  gentleman,  who  was  the  first  to  address  her,  continued 
her  fisivourite,  at  which  the  others  appeared  to  be  very  jealous. 
Eventually  Anne  and  her  favourite  contrived  to  separate  themselves, 
and  they  retired  into  some  most  lovely  gardens,  where  they  were 
hidden  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers.  Lovingly  did  they  pass 
the  time,  and  Anne  desired  that  this  should  continue  for  ever. 
However,  when  they  were  at  the  happiest,  there  was  heard  a  great 
noise,  and  presently  the  five  other  fairies  at  the  head  of  a  great 
crowd  came  after  them  in  a  violent  rage.  Her  lover  drew  his  sword 
to  defend  her,  but  this  was  soon  beaten  down,  and  he  lay  wounded 
at  her  feet.  Then  the  fairy  who  had  blinded  her  again  placed 
his  hands  upon  her  eyes,  and  all  was  dark.  She  heard  strange 
noises,  and  felt  herself  whirled  about  and  about,  and  as  if  a 
thousand  flies  were  buzzing  around  her. 

At  leng^  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  Anne  found  herself  on  the 
ground  in  the  arbour  where  she  had  been  sitting  in  the  morning, 
and  many  anxious  faces  were  around  her,  all  conceiving  that  she 
was  recovering  from  a  convulsion  fit.* 

THE  PISKIE  THRESHERS. 

MANY  an  industrious  farmer  can  speak  of  the  assistance 
which  he  has  received  from  the  piskies.  Mr  T.  Q.  Couch 
tells  a  story  of  this  kind  so  well  that  no  other  is  required,  t  Long, 
long  ago,  before  threshing-machines  were  thought  of,  the  farmer 

who  resided  at  C ,  in  going  to  his  bam  one  day,  was  surprised 

at  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  c«m  that  had  been  threshed  the 
previous  night,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  mysterious  agency  by 
which  it  was  effected.  His  curiosity  led  him  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  so  at  night,  when  the  moon  was  up,  he  crept  stealthily 
to  the  barn-door,  and  looking  through  a  chink,  saw  a  little  fellow, 
clad  in  a  tattered  suit  of  green,  wielding  the  "  dreshel "  (flail)  with 
astonishing  vigour,  and  beating  the  floor  with  blows  so  rapid  that 
the  eye  could  not  follow  the  motion  of  the  implement.  The 
farmer  slunk  away  unperceived,  and  went  to  bed,  where  he  lay  a 
long  while  awake,  thinking  In  what  way  he  could  best  show  his 
gratitude  to  the  piskie  for  such  an  important  service.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  at  length,  that,  as  the  little  fellow's  clothes  were 
getting  very  old  and  ragged,  the  gift  of  a  new  suit  would  be  a  proper 
way  to  lessen  the  obligation ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  morrow  he 
had  a  suit  of  green  made,  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  proper 

*  See  Moses  Pitt's  Letter,  Appendix  K.  t  See  Notes  a$td  Queries. 
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size,  which  he  carried  early  in  the  evening  to  the  bam,  and  left 
for  the  piskie's  acceptance.  At  night  the  fermer  stole  to  the  door 
again  to  see  how  his  gift  was  taken.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see 
the  elf  put  on  the  suit,  which  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than, 
looking  down  on  himself  admiringly,  he  sung — 

"  Piskie  fine,  and  piskie  gay, 
Piskie  now  will  fly  away.** 

THE  MUR VANS'  BANK.* 

THE  ant  is  called  by  the  peasantry  a  Muryan.  Believing  that 
they  are  the  Small  People  in  their  state  of  decay  from  off  the 
ear^h,  it  is  deemed  most  unlucky  to  destroy  a  colony  of  ants.  If 
you  place  a  piece  of  tin  in  a  bank  of  Muryans  at  a  certain  age  of 
the  moon,  it  will  be  turned  into  silver. 

•  MurrMH,  Welsh,  "  Crig-murrian,"  the  hill  of  anU. 
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'  In  Corawaile*8  fair  land,  bye  the  poole  on  the  moorc^ 
Tregeagle  the  wicked  did  dwell.'* 

'^Tregta^;  or,  Do%mare  Pool, 

By  John  Pkmwarnk. 
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THE  DEMON  TREGEAGLE, 

'*  Thrice  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale, 
And  thrice  the  sighs  did  swallow  up  his  voice." 

—Thomas  Sackvillb. 

WHO  has  not  heard  of  the  wild  spirit  Tregeagle  ?  He  haunts 
equally  the  moor,  the  rocky  coasts,  and  the  blown  sand- 
hills of  Cornwall.  From  north  to  south,  ft-om  east  to  west,  this 
doomed  spirit  is  heard  of,  and  to  the  day  of  judgment  he 
is  doomed  to  wander,  pursued  by  avenging  fiends.  For  ever 
endeavouring  to  perform  some  task  by  which  he  hopes  to  secure 
repose,  and  being  for  ever  defeated.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
howling  of  Tregeagle  ?  When  the  storms  come  with  all  their 
strength  from  the  Atlantic,  and  urge  themselves  upon  the  rocks 
around  the  Land's  End,  the  howls  of  the  spirit  are  louder  than 
the  roaring  of  the  winds.  When  calms  rest  upon  the  ocean,  and 
the  waves  can  scarcely  form  upon  the  resting  waters,  'ow  wail- 
ings  creep  along  the  coast.  These  are  the  wailings  of  this  vander- 
ing  souL  When  midnight  is  on  the  moor  or  on  the  mountains, 
and  the  night  winds  whistle  amidst  the  rugged  cairns,  the  shrieks 
of  Tregeagle  are  distinctly  heard.  We  know,  then,  that  he  is 
pursued  by  the  demon  dogs,  and  that  till  daybreak  he  must  fly 
with  all  speed  before  them.  The  voice  of  Tregeagle  is  every- 
where, and  yet  he  is  unseen  by  human  eye.  Every  reader  will  at 
once  perceive  that  Tregeagle  belongs  to  the  mythologies  of  the 
oldest  nations,  and  that  the  traditions  of  this  wandering  spirit  in 
Cornwall,  which  centre  upon  one  tyrannical  magistrate,  are  but 
the  appropriation  of  stories  which  belong  to  every  age  and  coimtry. 
Tradition  thus  tells  Tregeagle's  tale. 

There  are  some  men  who  appear  to  be  from  their  births  given 
over  to  the  will  of  tormenting  demons.  Such  a  man  was  Tre- 
geagle. He  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  yet  there  are  many  circum- 
stances in  the  story  of  his  life  which  appear  to  remove  him  from 
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this  remote  antiquity.  Modem  legends  assert  him  to  belong  to 
comparatively  modem  times,  and  say  that,  without  doubt,  he  was 
one  of  the  Tregeagles  who  once  owned  Trevorder  near  Bodmin. 
We  have  not,  however,  much  occasion  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  man  or  his  life ;  it  is  with  the  death  and  the  subsequent  exist- 
ence of  a  myth  that  we  are  concerned. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  man  Tregeagle  was  diabolically  wicked. 
He  seems  to  have  been  urged  on  from  one  crime  to  another  until 
the  cup  of  sin  was  overflowing. 

Tregeagle  was  wealthy  beyond  most  men  of  his  time,  and  his 
wealth  purchased  for  him  that  inmiunity,  which  the  Church,  in 
her  degenerate  days,  too  often  accorded  to  those  who  could  aid, 
with  their  gold  or.  power,  the  sensual  priesthood.  As  a  magis- 
trate, he  was  tyrannical  and  unjust,  and  many  an  innocent  man 
was  wantonly  sacrificed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  his  own 
dark  deeds.  As  a  landlord,  he  was  rapacious  and  unscrupulous, 
and  frequently  so  involved  his  tenants  in  his  toils,  that  they  could 
not  escape  his  grasp.  The  stain  of  secret  murder  clings  to  his 
memory,  and  he  b  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  sister  whose  good- 
ness stood  between  him  and  his  demon  passions ;  his  wife  and 
children  perished  victims  to  his  cmdties.  At  length  death  drew 
near  to  relieve  the  land  of  a  monster  whose  name  was  a  terror  to 
all  who  heard  it  Devils  waited  to  secure  the  soul  they  had  won, 
and  Tregeagle  in  terror  gave  to  the  priesthood  wealth,  that  they 
might  fight  with  them  and  save  his  soul  from  eternal  fire.  Des- 
perate was  the  struggle,  but  the  powerful  exorcisms  of  the  banded 
brotherhood  of  a  neighbouring  monastery,  drove  back  the  evil 
ones,  and  Tregeagle  slept  with  his  fathers,  safe  in  the  custody  of 
the  churchmen,  who  buried  him  with  high  honours  in  St  Breock 
Church.  They  sang  chants  and  read  prayers  above  his  grave,  to 
secure  the  soul  which  they  thought  they  had  saved.  But  Tregeagle 
was  not  fated  to  rest  Satan  desired  still  to  gain  possession  of 
such  a  gigantic  sinner,  and  we  can  only  refer  what  ensued  to  the 
influence  of  the  wicked  spiritings  of  his  ministers. 

A  dispute  arose  between  two  wealthy  families  respecting  the 
ownership  of  extensive  lands  around  Bodmin.  The  question  had 
been  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  nefarious  conduct  of  Tregeagle, 
who  had  acted  as  steward  to  one  of  the  claimants,  and  who  had 
destroyed  ancient  deeds,  forged  others,  and  indeed  made  it  appear 
that  he  was  the  real  proprietor  of  the  domain.  Large  portions  of 
the  land  Tregeagle  had  sold,  and  other  parts  were  leased  upon  long 
terais,  he  having  received  ail  the  money  and  appropriated  it  His 
death  led  to  inquiries,  and  then  the  transactions  were  gradually 
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brought  to  light.  Involving,  as  this  did,  large  sums  of  money— 
and  indeed  it  was  a  question  upon  which  tiumed  the  future  well- 
doing or  ruin  of  a  family — it  was  fought  by  the  lawyers  with  great 
pertinacity.  The  l^al  questions  had  been  argued  several  times 
before  the  judges  at  the  assizes.  The  trials  had  been  deferred, 
new  trials  had  been  sought  for  and  granted,  and  every  possible 
plan  known  to  the  lawyers  for  postponing  the  settlement  of  a  suit 
had  been  tried.  A  day  was  at  length  fixed,  upon  which  a  final 
decision  must  be  come  to,  and  a  special  jiuy  was  sworn  to  admin- 
ister justice  between  the  contending  parties.  Witnesses  innumer- 
able were  examined  as  to  the  validity  of  a  certain  deed,  and  the 
balance  of  evidence  was  equally  suspended.  The  judge  was  about 
to  sum  up  the  case  and  refer  the  question  to  the  jury,  when  the 
defendant  in  the  case,  coming  into  court,  proclaimed  aloud  that 
he  had  yet  another  witness  to  produce.  There  was  a  strange 
silence  in  the  judgment-hall.  It  was  felt  that  something  chilling 
to  the  soul  was  amongst  them,  and  there  was  a  simultaneous 
throb  of  terror  as  Tregeagle  was  led  into  the  witness-box. 

When  the  awe-struck  assembly  had  recovered,  the  lawyers  for 
the  defendant  commenced  their  examination,  which  was  long  and 
terrible.  The  result,  however,  was  the  disclosure  of  an  involved 
system  of  fraud,  of  which  the  honest  defendant  had  been  the 
victim,  and  the  jury  unhesitatingly  gave  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 

The  trial  over,  every  one  expected  to  see  the  spectre-witness 
removed.  There,  however,  he  stood,  powerless  to  fly,  although 
he  evidently  desired  to  do  so.  Spirits  of  darkness  were  waiting 
to  bear  him  away,  but  some  spell  of  holiness  prevented  them  from 
touching  him.  There  was  a  struggle  with  the  good  and  the  evil 
angels  for  this  sinner's  soul,  and  the  assembled  court  appeared 
frozen  with  horror.  At  length  the  judge  with  dignity  commanded 
the  defendant  to  remove  his  witness. 

''  To  bring  him  from  the  grave  has  been  to  me  so  dreadful  a 
task,  that  I  leave  him  to  your  care,  and  that  of  the  Prior's,  by 
whom  he  was  so  beloved."  Having  said  this,  the  defendant  left 
the  court. 

The  churchmen  were  called  in,  and  long  were  the  deliberations 
between  them  and  the  lawyers,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing 
of  Tregeagle. 

They  could  resign  him  to  the  devil  at  once,  but  by  long  trial 
the  worst  of  crimes  might  be  absolved,  and  as  good  churchmen 
they  could  not  sacrifice  a  human  soul.  The  only  thing  was  to 
give  the  spirit  some  task,  difficult  beyond  the  power  of  human 
natm^,  which  might  be  extended  far  into  eternity.     Time  might 
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thus  gradually  soften  the  obdurate  soul,  which  still  retained  all 
the  black  dyes  of  the  sins  done  in  the  flesh,  that  by  infinitely 
slow  degrees  repentance  might  exert  its  softening  power.  The 
spell  therefore  put  upon  Tregeagle  was,  that  as  long  as  he  was 
employed  on  some  endless  assigned  task,  there  should  be  hope  of 
salvation,  and  that  he  should  be  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the 
devil  as  long  as  he  laboured  steadily.  A  moment's  rest  was  fatal — 
labour  unresting,  and  for  ever,  was  his  doom. 

One  of  the  lawyers,  remembering  that  Dosmery  Pool*  was 
bottomless,  and  that  a  thorn-bush  which  had  been  flung  into  it, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  made  its  appearance  in  Falmouth 
Harbour,  proposed  that  Tregeagle  might  be  employed  to  empty 
this  profound  lake.  Then  one  of  the  churchmen,  to  make  the 
task  yet  more  enduring,  proposed  that  it  should  be  performed  by 
the  aid  of  a  limpet-shell  having  a  hole  in  it. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  required  incantations  were  duly 
made.  Bound  by  mystical  spells,  Tregeagle  was  removed  to  the 
dark  moors  and  duly  set  to  work.  Year  after  year  passed  by, 
and  there,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  storm  and  shine, 
Tregeagle  was  bending  over  the  dark  water,  working  hard  with 
his  perforated  shell ;  yet  the  pool  remained  at  the  same  level. 

His  old  enemy  the  devil  kept  a  careful  eye  on  the  doomed  one, 
resolving,  if  possible,  to  secure  so  choice  an  example  of  evil. 
Often  did  he  raise  tempests  sufficiently  wild,  as  he  supposed,  to 
drive  Tregeagle  from  his  work,  knowing  that  if  he  failed  for  a 
season  to  labour,  he  could  seize  and  secure  him.  These  were 
long  tried  in  vain ;  but  at  length  an  auspicious  hour  presented 
itself. 

Nature  was  at  war  with  herself,  the  elements  had  lost  their 
balance,  and  there  was  a  terrific  struggle  to  recover  it.  Light- 
nings flashed  and  coiled  like  fiery  snakes  around  the  rocks  of 
Roughtor.  Fire-balls  fell  on  the  desert  moors  and  hissed  in  the 
accursed  lake.  Thunders  peeled  through  the  heavens,  and  echoed 
from  hill  to  hill ;  an  earthquake  shook  the  solid  earth,  and  terror 
was  on  all  living.  The  winds  arose  and  raged  with  a  fiiry  which 
was  irresistible,  and  hail  beat  so  mercilessly  on  all  things,  that  it 
•  spread  death  around.  Long  did  Tregeagle  stand  the  '^  pelting  of 
the  pitiless  storm,"  but  at  length  he  yielded  to  its  force  and  fied. 
The  demons  in  crowds  were  at  his  heels.  He  doubled,  however, 
on  his  pursuers,  and  returned  to  the  lake  ;  but  so  rapid  were  they, 
that  he  could  not  rest  the  required  moment  to  dip  his  shell  in  the 
now  seething  waters. 

*  Or  Dcsmart.  Unfortunately  for  its  bottomless  character,  in  a  recent  hot  and  rainiest 
tommer,  this  little  Uke  became  dr>'.  t 
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Three  times  he  fled  round  the  lake,  and  the  evil  ones  pursued 
him.  Then,  feeling  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  near  Dosmery 
Pool,  he  sprang  swifter  than  the  wind  across  it,  shrieking  with 
agony,  and  thus, — since  the  devils  cannot  cross  water,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  round  the  lake, — ^he  gained  on  them  and  fled  over 
the  moor. 

Away,  away  went  Tregeagle,  faster  and  faster  the  dark  spirits 
pursuing,  and  they  had  nearly  overtaken  him,  when  he  saw  Roach 
Rock  and  its  chapel  before  him.  He  rushed  up  the  rocks,  with 
giant  power  clambered  to  the  eastern  window,  and  dashed  his 
head  through  it,  thus  securing  the  shelter  of  its  sanctity.  The 
defeated  demons  retired,  and  long  and  loud  were  their  wild  wail- 
ings  in  the  air.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moors  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  slept  not  a  wink  that  night. 

Tregeagle  was  safe,  his  head  was  within  the  holy  church,  though 
his  body  was  exposed  on  a  bare  rock  to  the  storm.  Earnest  were 
the  prayers  of  the  blessed  hermit  in  his  cell  on  the  rock  to  be 
relieved  from  his  nocturnal  and  sinful  visitor. 

In  vain  were  the  recluse's  prayers.  Day  after  day,  as  he  knelt 
at  the  altar,  the  ghastly  head  of  the  doomed  sinner  grinned 
horridly  down  upon  him.  Every  holy  ejaculation  fell  upon 
Tregeagle's  ear  like  molten  iron.  He  writhed  and  shrieked  under 
the  torture;  but  legions  of  devils  filled  the  air,  ready  to  seize 
him,  if  for  a  moment  he  withdrew  his  head  from  the  sanctuary. 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  the  little  chapel  on  the  rock  was  rendered 
a  scene  of  sad  confusion  by  the  interruptions  which  Tregeagle 
caused.  Men  trembled  with  fear  at  his  agonising  cries,  and 
women  swooned.  At  length  the  place  was  deserted,  and  even  the 
saint  of  the  rock  was  wasting  to  death  by  the  constant  perturba- 
tion  in  which  he  was  kept  by  the  unholy  spirit,  and  the  demons 
who,  like  carrion  birds,  swarmed  aroiyid  the  holy  cairn.  Things 
could  not  go  on  thus.  The  monks  of  Bodmin  and  the  priests 
from  the  neighbouring  churches  gathered  together,  and  the  result 
of  their  long  and  anxious  deliberations  was,  that  Tregeagle,  guarded 
by  two  saints,  should  be  taken  to  the  north  coast,  near  Padstow, 
and  employed  in  making  trusses  of  sand,  and  ropes  of  sand  with 
which  to  bind  them.  By  powerftil  spell,  Tregeagle  was  removed 
from  Roach,  and  fixed  upon  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Padstow  dis- 
trict Sinners  are  seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  any  peace  of  soul. 
As  the  ball  of  sand  grew  into  form,  the  tides  rose,  and  the  breakers 
spread  out  the  sands  again  a  level  sheet ;  again  was  it  packed 
together  and  again  washed  away.  Toil !  toil !  toil !  day  and 
night  imrestingly,  sand  on  sand  grew  with  each  hour,  and  ruth- 
lessly the  ball  was  swept,  by  one  blow  of  a  sea  wave,  along  the  shore. 

_,. ^ie 
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The  cries  of  Tregeagle  were  dreadful ;  and  as  the  destruction 
of  the  sand  heap  was  constantly  recurring,  a  constantly  increasing 
despair  gained  the  mastery  over  hope,  and  the  ravings  of  the 
baffled  soul  were  louder  than  the  roarings  of  the  winter  tempest 

Baffled  in  making  trusses  of  sand,  Tregeagle  seized  upon  the 
loose  particles  and  b^an  to  spin  them  into  a  rope.  Long  and 
patiently  did  he  pursue  his  task,  and  hope  once  more  rose  like  a 
star  out  of  the  midnight  darkness  of  despair.  A  rope  was  forming, 
when  a  storm  came  up  with  all  its  fury  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
swept  the  particles  of  sand  away  over  the  hills. 

The  inhabitants  of  Padstow  had  seldom  any  rest  At  every 
tide  the  bowlings  of  Tregeagle  banished  sleep  from  each  eye.  But 
now  so  fearful  were  the  sounds  of  the  doomed  soul,  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  struggle  between  hope  and  despair,  that  the  people  fled 
the  town,  and  clustered  upon  the  neighbouring  plains,  praying, 
as  with  one  voice,  to  be  relieved  from  the  sad  presence  of  this 
monster. 

St  Petroc,  moved  by  the  tears  and  petitions  of  the  people, 
resolved  to  remove  the  spirit ;  and  by  the  intense  earnestness  of 
his  prayers,  after  long  wrestling,  he  subdued  Tregeagle  to  his  will. 
Having  chained  him  with  the  bonds  which  the  saint  had  forged 
with  his  own  hands,  every  link  of  which  had  been  welded  with  a 
prayer,  St  Petroc  led  the  spirit  away  from  the  north  coast,  and 
stealthily  placed  him  on  the  southern  shores. 

In  those  days  Ella's  Town,  now  Helston,  was  a  flourishing  port 
Ships  sailed  into  the  estuary,  up  to  the  town,  and  they  brought  all 
sorts  of  merchandise,  and  returned  with  cargoes  of  tin  from  the 
mines  of  Breage  and  Wendron. 

The  wily  monk  placed  his  charge  at  Bareppa,  and  there  con- 
demned him  to  carry  sacks  of  sand  across  the  estuary  of  the  Loo, 
and  to  empty  them  at  Porthleven,  until  the  beach  was  clean  down 
to  the  rocks.  The  priest  was  a  good  observer.  He  knew  that 
the  sweep  of  the  tide  was  from  Trewavas  Head  round  the  coast 
towards  the  Lizard,  and  that  the  sand  would  be  carried  back 
steadily  and  speedily  as  fast  as  the  spirit  could  remove  it. 

Long  did  Tregeagle  labour ;  and,  of  course,  in  vain.  His 
struggles  were  giant-like  to  perform  his  task,  but  he  saw  the  sands 
retiun  as  regularly  as  he  removed  them.  The  sufferings  of  the 
poor  fishermen  who  inhabited  the  coast  aroimd  Porthleven  were 
great.  As  the  bowlings  of  Tregeagle  disturbed  the  dwellers  in 
Padstow,  so  did  they  now  distress  those  toil-worn  men. 

"  When  sorrow  is  highest. 
Relief  is  nighest*' 
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And  a  mischievous  demon-watcher,  in  pure  wantonness,  brought 
that  relief  to  those  fishers  of  the  sea. 

Tregeagle  was  laden  with  a  sack  of  sand  of  enormous  size,  and 
was  wading  across  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  when  one  of  those 
wicked  devils,  who  were  kept  ever  near  Tregeagle,  in  very  idleness 
tripped  up  the  heavily-laden  spirit.  The  sea  was  raging  with  the 
irritation  of  a  passing  storm  ;  and  as  Tregeagle  fell,  the  sack  was 
seized  by  the  waves,  and  its  contents  poured  out  across  this  arm 
of  the  sea. 

There,  to  this  day,  it  rests  a  bar  of  sand,  fatally  destroying  the 
harbour  of  Ella's  Town.  The  rage  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  sea- 
port,— now  destroyed, — was  great;  and  with  all  their  priests, 
away  they  went  to  the  Loo  Bar,  and  assailed  their  destroyer. 
Against  human  anger  Tregeagle  was  proof.  The  shock  of  tongues 
fell  harmlessly  on  his  ear,  and  the  assault  of  human  weapons  was 
unavailing. 

By  the  aid  of  the  priests,  and  faith-inspired  prayers,  the  bonds 
were  once  more  placed  upon  Tregeagle ;  and  he  was,  by  the  force 
of  bell,  book,  and  candle,  sent  to  the  Land's  End.  There  he  would 
find  no  harbour  to  destroy,  and  but  few  people  to  terrify.  His  task 
was  to  sweep  the  sands  from  Porthcumow  Cove  round  the  head- 
land called  Tol-Peden-Penwith,  into  Nanjisal  Cove.  Those  who 
know  that  rugged  headland,  with  its  cubical  masses  of  granite, 
piled  in  Titanic  grandeur  one  upon  another,  will  appreciate  the 
task ;  and  when  to  all  the  difficulties  are  added  the  strong  sweep 
of  the  Atlantic  current, — that  portion  of  the  Gulf-stream  which 
washes  our  southern  shores, — ^it  will  be  evident  that  the  melancholy 
spirit  has,  indeed,  a  task  which  must  endure  until  the  world  shall 
end. 

Even  until  to-day  is  Tregeagle  labouring  at  his  task.  In  calms 
his  wailing  is  heard ;  and  those  sounds  which  some  call  the 
"  soughing  of  the  wind,"  are  known  to  be  the  iftoanings  of  Tre- 
geagle; while  the  coming  storms  are  predicated  by  the  fearful 
roarings  of  this  condemned  mortaL 


JAHN  TERGAGLE  THE  STEWARD, 

THERE  are  numerous  versions  of  this  legend,  and  sundry  statements 
made  as  to  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  achieved  the  no  very 
envious  immortality  which  he  enjoys. 

One  or  two  of  these  may  interest  the  reader. 

The  following  very  characteristic  narrative,  trom  a  much-esteemed  cor- 
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respondent,  gives  several  incidents  which  have  not  a  place  in  the  legend  as 
I  have  related  it,  which  comprehends  the  explanation  given  for  the  appear* 
ance  of  Tregeagle  at  so  many  different  parts  of  the  county. 

The  Tregeagle,  of  whom  mention  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Cornish 
legendary  authors,  was  a  real  person :  a  member  of  a  respectable  family, 
resident  during  the  seventeenth  century  at  Trevorder,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Breock,  and  identical  probably  with  a  John  Tregeagle  whose  tombstone 
may  yet  be  seen  in  the  parish  church  there,  close  to  the  chanceL 

Lingering  one  day  amid  the  venerable  arches  of  that  same  church,  the 
narrator,  a  native  of  the  parish,  encountered,  near  a  small  transept  called 
the  Trevorder  aisle,  the  sexton,  a  man  then  perhaps  of  about  eighty  years 
of  age.  The  conversation  turning  not  unnaturally  on  the  '*  illustrious 
dead,"  the  narrator  was  gratified  in  receiving  from  the  lips  of  the  old  man 
the  following  characteristic  specimen  of  folk-lore,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  remained  clearly  imprinted  in  his  memory  after  a  lapse  of  many  years ; 
though  [he  thinks  he  has  had  to  supply  the  very  last  sentence  of  all  from 
the  general  popular  tradition]  here  and  there  he  may  have  had  to  supply 
a  few  expressions : — 

"  Theess  Jahn  Teigagle,  I  *ve  a  heerd  mun  tell,  sir,  he  was  a  steward  to 
a  lord.* 

"  And  a  man  came  fore  to  the  court  and  paid  az  rent :  and  Jahn  Ter- 
gagle didn*t  put  no  cross  to  az  name  in  the  books. 

''And  after  that  Tergagle  daied  :  and  the  lord  came  down  to  look  after 
az  rents  :  and  when  he  zeed  the  books,  he  zeed  this  man's  name  that  there 
wasn't  no  cross  to  ut. 

"  And  he  zent  for  the  man,  and  axed  'n  for  az  rent :  and  the  man  zaid 
he  'd  apaid  az  rent :  and  the  lord  said  he  hadn't,  there  wam't  no  cross  to  az 
name  in  the  books,  and  he  tould  'n  that  he  'd  have  the  law  for  'n  if  he  didn't 
pay. 

'*  And  the  man,  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  :  and  he  went  vore  to  the 
minister  of  Simonward ;  f  and  the  minister  axed  'n  if  he  'd  a  got  faith  :  and 
the  man,  he  hadn't  got  faith,  and  he  was  obliged  for  to  come  homewards 
again. 

"And  after  that  the  'Zaizes  was  coming  naigh,  and  he  was  becoming 
afeerd,  sure  enough :  and  he  went  vore  to  the  minister  again,  and  tould  'n 
he  'd  a  got  fledth ;  tlie  minister  might  do  whatever  a  laiked. 

**  And  the  minister  draed  a  ring  out  on  the  floor :  and  he  caaled  out  dree 
times,  Jahn  Tergagle,  Jahn  Tergagle,  Jahn  Tergagle  I  and  (I  *ve  a  heerd 
the  ould  men  tell  ut,  sir)  theess  Jahn  Tergagle  stood  t>efore  mun  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring. 

•*  And  he  went  vore  wi'  mun  to  the  Ezaizes,  and  gave  az  evidence  and 
tould  how  this  man  had  a  paid  az  rent ;  and  the  lord  he  was  cast. 

"  And  after  that  they  was  come  back  to  their  own  house,  theess  Jahn 

•  Loni— i.r.,  a  landlord.  t  St  Breward. 
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Tergaglc  he  gave  mun  a  brave  deal  of  trouble ;  he  was  knackin'  about  the 
place,  and  wouldn't  laive  mun  alone  at  all. 

*•  And  they  went  vore  to  the  minister,  and  axed  he  for  to  lay  un. 

"  And  the  minister  zaid,  thicky*  was  their  look-out ;  they'd  a  brought 'n 
up,  and  they  was  to  gett  *n  down  again  the  best  way  they  could."  And  I  Ve 
a  heerd  the  ould  men  tell  ut,  sir.  The  minister  he  got  dree  hunderd  pound 
for  a  layin'  of  un  again. 

**  And  first,  a  was  bound  to  the  old  epping-stock  t  up  to  Churchtown ;  % 
and  after  that  a  was  bound  to  the  ould  oven  in  Tevurder  ;  James  Wyatt 
down  to  Wadebridge,  he  was  there  when  they  did  open  ut 

"And  after  that  a  was  bound  to  Dozmaiy  Pool ;  and  they  do  say  that 
there  he  ez  now  emptying  of  it  out  with  a  lampet-shell,  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  ut." 

This  is  a  very  ancient  idea,  and  was  one  of  the  torments  of  the  classical 
Tartarus.  The  treacherous  daughters  of  Danaus  being  condemned  therein 
to  empty  Lethe  with  a  bottomless  vessel : — 

"  £t  Danai  proles  Veneris  quae  numma  laesit, 
In  cava  Lethseas  solia  porut  aquas." 

Dosmare  Pool  is  a  small  lake  or  tarn  on  the  Bodmin  Moors,  a  fit  repre- 
sentative of  Lethe,  with  its  black  water  and  desolate  environs. — ^J.  C.  H. 

Another  correspondent  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  valuable  notes 
on  the  folk-lore  of  the  Laud's  End  district,  sends  me  the  following 
version : — 

You  may  know  the  story  better  than  I  do ;  however,  I  'II  give  you  the 
west-country  version.  A  man  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redruth,  I  think 
(I  have  almost  forgotten  the  story),  lent  a  sum  of  money  to  another  without 
receiving  bond  or  note,  and  the  transaction  was  witnessed  by  Tregagle,  who 
died  before  the  money  was  paid  back.  When  the  lender  demanded  the 
money,  the  borrower  denied  having  received  it.  He  was  brought  into  a 
court  of  justice,  when  the  man  denied  on  oath  that  he  ever  borrowed  the 
money,  and  declared  that  if  Tregagle  saw  any  such  thing  take  place,  he 
wished  that  Tregagle  would  come  and  declare  it  The  words  were  no 
sooner  out  of  his  mouth  than  Tregagle  stood  before  him,  and  told  him 
that  it  was  easy  to  bring  him,  but  that  he  should  not  find  it  so  easy  to  put 
him  away.  Tregagle  followed  the  man  day  and  night,  wouldn't  let  him 
have  a  moment's  rest,  until  he  got  all  the  parsons,  conjurors,  and  other 
wise  men  together,  to  lay  him.  The  wise  ones  accomplished  this  for  a 
short  time  by  binding  the  spirit  to  empty  Dosmery  (or  Dorsmery)  Pool  with 
a  crogan  (linipct-shell).     He  soon  finished  the  job  and  came  to  the  man 

*  Thicky,  correctly  written  thiUce— 1./.,  the  ilka,  a  true  word  frequent  in  Chaucer. 
f  Perhaps  Upptngstock,  an  erection  of  stone  steps  for  the  fanners'  wives  to  get  on 
their  horses  by. 

X  Not  Chiirchtown,  but  Churchtdwn. 
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again,  who  sent  for  Parson  Corker,  of  Burrian,  who  was  a  noted  hand  for 
laying  spirits,  driving  the  devil  from  the  bedside  of  old  villains,  and  other 
kinds  of  jobs  of  the  same  kind.  When  the  parson  came  into  the  room  with 
the  spirit  and  the  man,  the  first  thing  the  parson  did  was  to  draw  a  circle 
and  place  the  man  to  stand  within  it ;  the  spirit  took  the  form  of  a  black 
bull,  and  (roared  as  you  may  still  hear  Tregagle  roar  in  Genvor  Cove 
before  a  northerly  storm)  did  all  he  could  to  get  at  the  man  with  his  horns 
and  hoofe.  The  parson  continued  reading  all  the  time.  At  first  the  read- 
ing seemed  to  make  him  more  furious,  but  little  by  little  he  became  as 
gentle  as  a  Iamb,  and  allowed  the  parson  to  do  what  he  would  with  him, 
and  consented  at  last  to  go  to  Genvor  Cove  (in  Escols  Cliff),  and  make  a 
truss  of  sand,  which  he  was  to  carry  above  a  certain  rock  in  Escols  Cliff. 
He  was  many  years  trying,  without  being  able  to  accomplish  thb  piece  of 
work,  until  it  came  to  a  very  cold  winter,  when  Tr^agle,  by  taking  water 
from  the  stream  near  by,  and  pouring  over  the  sand,  caused  it  to  freeze 
together,  so  that  he  finished  the  task,  came  back  to  the  man,  and  would 
have  torn  him  in  pieces,  but  the  man  happened  to  have  a  child  in  his  arms, 
so  the  spirit  couldn't  harm  him.  The  man  sent  for  the  parson  without 
delay ;  Parson  Corker  couldn't  manage  him  alone,  this  time ;  had  to  get 
some  more  parsons  to  help, — ^very  difficult  job ; — bound  Tregagle  at  last 
to  the  same  task,  and  not  to  go  near  the  fresh  water.  He  is  still  there, 
making  his  truss  of  sand  and  spinning  sand  ropes  to  bind  it.  What  some 
people  take  to  be  the  **  coiling  of  the  northern  cleves*'  (cliffs)  is  the  roaring 
of  Tregagle  because  there  is  a  storm  coming  from  the  north  to  scatter  his 
sand.*  W.  B. 

*  In  coimection  with  the  inddent  given  of  Tiregeagle  and  the  childi  the  following  is 
interesting: — 

I  find  in  the  TempU  Bar  MagoMiiu  for  January  1863,  "l*he  Autobiography  of  an 
Evil  Spirit,"  professing  to  be  an  examination  of  a  strange  story  related  by  Dr  Justinus 
Kemer.  In  this  a  woman  is  possessed  by  a  devil  or  sometimes  by  devils.  "  Sometimes 
a  legion  of  fiends  appeared  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  the  clamoiu-  on  such  occasions 
is  compared  to  that  of  a  pack  of  hounds.  Amid  all  these  horrors  her  confinement  oc- 
curred, which  was  the  means  of  procuring  her  some  respite,  as  the  demon  appeared  to 
have  no  power  over  her  while  her  innocent  babe  was  in  her  arms.''  To  this  Uie  author 
adds  the  following  note '.— 

This  andent  general  and  beautiful  superstition  is  graphically  illustrated  in  the  legend 
of  Swardowski,  the  Polish  Faust.  Satan,  weary  of  the  services  the  magician  is  continually 
requiring  at  his  hands,  decojrs  him  to  a  house  in  Cracow,  where,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  he  expects  to  have  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Put  on  his  guard  by  the  indiscretion 
of  a  flock  of  ravens  and  owls,  who  cannot  suppress  their  satisfaction  at  seeing  him  enter 
the  house,  Swardowskl  snatches  a  new-bom  child  firom  the  cradle  and  paces  the  room 
with  it  in  his  arms.  In  rushes  the  devil,  as  terrible  as  horns,  tail,  and  hoofs  can  make 
him ;  but  confronted  with  the  infant,  recoils  and  collapses  ituianttr.  This  suggests  to 
him  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  "  moral  suasion  ;"  and  afker  a  while  he  thus  addresses 
the  magician, — "Thou  art  a  gentleman  and  knowest  that  verUtm  nobiU  debet  esse 
ttabile.*'  Swardowski  feels  that  he  cannot  break  his  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
replaces  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  flies  op  the  chimney  with  his  companion.  In  the 
confusion  of  his  faculties,  however,  the  demon  would  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  way : 
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DOSMERY  POOL. 

MR  BOND,  in  his  "Topographical  and  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Boroughs  of  East  and  West  Looe,"  writes —  "  This  pool 
is  distant  from  Looe  about  twelve  miles  off.     Mr  Carew  says  :-^ 

*  Dosmery  Pool  amid  the  moores. 

On  top  stands  of  a  hill ; 
More  than  a  mile  about,  no  streams 

It  empt,  nor  any  fill* 

It  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  only 
one  in  Cornwall  (unless  the  Loe  Pool  near  Helston  may  be* 
deemed  such),  and  probably  takes  its  name  from  Dome-McTy  sweet 
or  fresh-water  sea.  It  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  in  many  parts. 
The  notion  entertained  by  some,  of  there  being  a  whirlpool  in  its 
middle,  I  can  contradict,  having,  some  years  ago,  passed  all  over 
in  a  boat  then  kept  there." 

Such  is  Mr  Bond's  evidence ;  but  this  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  popular  belief,  which  declares  the  pool  to  be  botton^ess ;  and 
beyond  this,  is  it  not  known  to  every  man  oi  faith,  that  a  thorn - 
bush  thrown  into  Dosmery  Pool  has  sunk  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
after  some  time  has  come  up  in  Falmouth  Harbour  1 

Notwithstanding  that  Carew  says  that  "  no  streams  it  empt,  nor 
any  fill,"  James  Michell,  in  his  parochial  history  of  St  Neot's, 
says, — "  It  is  situate  on  a  small  stream  called  St  Neat's  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Fowey,  which  rises  in  Dosmare  Pool." 

There  is  a  ballad, "  TregeagU;  or^  Dosmare  Poole :  an  Anciente 
Comishe  Legende^  in  two  parts^^  by  John  Penwame.  He  has 
given  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  legend  from  any  I  have 
heard,  and  in  the  ballad  very  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  nearly  all  the  incidents  intro- 
duced in  the  poem  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  many  stories 
current  amongst  the  peasantry. 

Speaking  of  Dozmar^  Pool,  Mr  Penwame  says  : — 

"There  is  a  popular  story  attached  to  this  lake,  ridiculous 
enough,  as  most  of  those  tales  are.  It  is,  that  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Tregeagle,  who  had  been  a  rich  and  powerful  man,  but  very 

at  all  events,  the  pair  fly  upwards  instead  of  downwards,— Swardowski  lustily  intoning 
a  hymn  till  suddenly  he  finds  his  companion  gone,  and  himself  fixed  at  an  immeasuraUe 
height  in  the  air,  and  hears  a  voice  above  liim  saying,  "  Thiu  shalt  thou  hang  until  the 
day  of  judgment  1"  He  has,  however,  changed  one  of  his  disciples  into  a  spider,  and  is 
iu  the  habit  of  letting  him  down  to  collect  the  news  of  earth.  When,  therefore,  we  see 
any  floating  threads  of  gossamer,  we  may  suspect  that  "a  chiel's  amang  us  taking 
notes,"  though  it  is  not  equally  probable  that  he  will  ever  "prent  them." 
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wicked,  guilty  of  murder  and  other  heinous  crimes,  lived  near  this 
place ;  and  that,  after  his  death,  his  spirit  haunted  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  was  at  length  exorcised  and  laid  to  rest  in  Dozmar6  Pool. 
But  having  in  his  lifetime,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  disposed  of  his  soul  and  body  to  the  devil,  his  infernal 
majesty  taJ^es  great  pleasure  in  tormenting  him,  by  imposing  on 
him  difficult  tasks ;  such  as  spinning  a  rope  of  sand,  dipping  out 
the  pool  with  a  limpet-shell,  &c.,  and  at  times  amuses  himself  with 
hunting  him  over  the  moors  with  his  hell-hounds,  at  which  time 
Tregeagle  is  heard  to  roar  and  howl  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  so 
that '  roaring  or  howling  like  Tregeagle,'  is  a  conmion  expression 
amongst  the  vulgar  in  ComwalL  Such  is  the  foundation  on 
which  is  built  the  following  tale.  The  author  has  given  it  an 
ancient  dress,  as  best  suited  to  the  subject.'' 

Tr^eagle,  in  the  ballad,  is  a  shepherd  dwelling  "  by  the  poole 
on  the  moore."  He  was  ambitious  and  unscrupulous.  <'  I  wish 
for  all  that  I  see  ! "  was  his  exclamation,  when  ''  a  figure  gigan- 
tick''  is  seen  "  midst  the  gloom  of  the  night." 

This  spirit  Offers  Tregeagle,  in  exchange  for  his  soul,  all  that  he 
desires  for  one  hundred  years.     Tregeagle  does  not  hesitate: — 

"  'A  bargaine  !  a  bargaine  ! '  he  said  aloude ; 
•  At  my  lot  I  will  never  repine ; 
I  sweare  to  observe  it,  I  sweare  by  the  roode. 
And  am  readye  to  seale  and  to  sygne  with  my  bloode^ 
Both  my  soul  and  my  body  are  thine.' " 

Tr^eagle  is  thrown  into  a  trance,  from  which  he  awakes  to  find 
himself  "  cloathed  in  gorgeous  attyre,"  and  master  of  a  wide  do- 
main of  great  beauty : — 

**  Where  Dozmare  lake  its  darke  waters  did  roll, 
A  castle  now  reared  its  beade, 
Wythe  manye  a  turrete  see  statelye  and  talle ; 
And  many  a  warden  djrd  walke  on  its  walle^ 
All  splendidly  cloathed  in  redde." 

Surrounded  with  all  that  is  supposed  to  minister  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  sensual  life,  time  passes  on,  and  "  Tregeagle  ne'er  notyc'd  its 
flyghte." '  Yet  we  are  told  "  he  marked  each  day  with  some  danm- 
able  deed."  In  the  midst  of  his  vicious  career  he  is  returning 
home  through  a  violent  storm,  and  he  is  accosted  by  a  damsel  on 
a  white  horse  and  a  little  page  by  her  side,  who  craves  his  protec- 
tion. Tr^eagle  takes  this  beautiful  maiden  to  his  castle.  The 
page  is  made  to  tell  the  lady's  story ;  she  is  called  Goonhylda, 
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and  b  the  daughter  of  '<  Earl  Comwaill/'  living  in  Launceston,  or, 
as  it  was  then  called,  "  Dunevyd  Castle."  Engaged  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  hunt,  the  lady  and  her  page  are  lost  and  overtaken 
by  the  storm.  Tr^eagle,  as  the  storm  rages  savagely,  makes 
them  his  "  guests  for  the  nyghte/'  promisiiig  to  send  a  '^  quicke 
messenger "  to  inform  her  father  of  her  whereabouts.  At  the 
same  time — 

**  If  that  the  countenance  speaketh  the  m3mde. 
Dark  deeds  he  revolved  in  hys  breaste." 

The  earl  hears  nothing  of  his  daughter ;  and  having  passed  a 
miserable  night,  he  sets  forth  in  the  morning,  '<wyth  hys  knyghtes, 
and  esquyers,  and  serving-men  all,"  in  search  of  his  child ;  and — 

"  At  length  to  the  plaine  he  emerged  from  the  woode, 

For  a  father,  alas,  what  a  syghte  1 
There  la^  her  ftiyre  garments  aU  drenched  in  blood, 
Her  palfreye  all  torn  in  the  dark  crimson  floode, 
By  the  ravenous  beasts  of  the  nyghte." 

Thb  is  a  delusion  caused  by  enchantment ;  Goonhylda  still  lives. 
Tr^eagle  offers  himself  to  Goonhylda,  who  rejects  his  suit  with 
scorn,  and  desires  to  leave  the  castle.  Tregeagle  coolly  informs 
her  that  she  cannot  quit  the  place  ;  Goonhylda  threatens  him  with 
her  fisither's  vengeance.  She  is  a  prisoner,  but  her  page  contrives  to 
make  his  escape,  and  in  the  evening  arrives  at  Launceston  Castle 
gate.  The  Earl  of  Cornwall,  hearing  from  the  page  that  his 
daughter  lives  and  is  a  prisoner,  arms  himself  and  all  his  re- 
tainers— 

**  And  ere  the  greve  mome  peep'd  the  eastern  hills  o*er, 
At  Tregeagle  s  gate  sounded  hys  home." 

Tr^eagle  will  not  obey  the  summons,  but  suddenly  "  they  hearde 
the  Black  Hunter's  dread  voyce  in  the  wynde  ! " 

**  They  heard  hys  curste  hell-houndes  runn  yelping  behynde, 
And  his  st^e  thundered  loude  on  the  eare ! 

This  gentleman  in  black  shakes  the  castle  with  his  cry,  "  Come 
forth,  Sir  Tregeagle  !  come  forth  and  submit  to  thy  fate!"  Of 
course  he  comes  forth,  and  "  the  rede  bolte  of  vengeaunce  shot 
forth  wyth  a  glare,  and  strooke  him  a  corpse  to  the  groimde  I " 

'*  Then  from  the  black  corpse  a  pale  spectre  appeared, 
And  hyed  him  away  through  the  night." 

Goonhylda  is  of  course  found  uninjured,  and  taken  home  by  the 
earL     The  castle  disappears  and  Dozmare  Pool  re-appears ;  but — 
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'  Stylle  as  the  traveller  pursues  hys  lone  waye, 

In  horroure  at  nyghte  o'er  the  waste, 
He  hears  Syr  Tregeagle  with  shrieks  rushe  awaye, 
He  hears  the  Blade  Hunter  pursuing  his  preve,. 
And  shiynkes  at  hys  bugle's  dread  blaste. 


THE  WISH  HOUNDS. 

THE  tradition  of  the  Midnight  Hunter  and  his  headless  hounds 
^always,  in  Cornwall,  associated  with  Tregeagle — prevails 
everywhere. 

The  Abbot's  Way  on  Dartmoor,  an  ancient  road  which  extends 
into  Cornwall,  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  coursing  ground  of  "  the 
wish  or  wisked  hounds  of  Dartmoor,"  called  also  the  "yell- 
hounds,"  and  the  "  yeth-hounds."  The  valley  of  the  Dewerstone  is 
also  the  place  of  their  midnight  meetings.  Once  I  was  told  at 
Jump,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  drove  a  hearse  into  Plymouth  at 
night  with  headless  horses,  and  that  he  was  followed  by  a  pack  of 
"  yelling  hounds  "  without  heads.  If  dogs  hear  the  cry  of  the 
wish  hounds  they  all  die.  May  it  not  be  that  "wish"  is  connected 
with  the  west-country  word  "  whist,"  meaning  more  than  ordinary 
melancholy,  a  sorrow  which  has  something  weird  surrounding  it  ? 

"  And  then  he  sought  the  dark-green  lane, 
Whose  willows  moum'd  the  faded  year, 
Sighing  (I  heard  the  love-lorn  swain), 
"Wishnessl  oh,  wishnessi  walketh  here.* " 

—  The  Wishful  Swain  of  Devon.     By  Polwhelb. 

The  author  adds  in  a  note,  "  An  expression  used  by  the  vulgar 
in  the  north  of  Devon  to  express  local  melancholy.  There  is 
something  sublime  in  this  impersonation  of  wishness"  The  ex- 
pression is  as  conunon  in  Cornwall  as  it  is  in  Devonshire. 

Mr  Kemble  has  the  following  incorrect  remarks  on  this  word : — 
"  In  Devonshire  to  this  day  all  magical  or  supernatural  dealings  go 
under  the  common  name  of  wishtness.  Can  this  have  any 
reference  to  Woden's  name  *wyse?'"  Mr  Polwhele's  note  gives 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Still  Mr  Kemble's  idea  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  "  there  are  Wishanger  (Wisehangre  or  Woden's 
Meadow),  one  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Wanborough  in 
Surrey,  and  another  near  Gloucester."  *     And  we  find  also,  "south- 

*  Kembk^s  "  Saxons  in  England/  vol.  i.,  p.  346.    Wisbnan's  Wood  on  Dartmoor,  no 
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east  of  Pixhill  in  Tedstone,  Delamere,  there  are  Wishmoor  and 
Inksmoor  near  Sapey  Bridge  in  Whitboum."  • 

CHENEY'S  HOUNDS. 

IN  the  parish  of  St  Teath,  a  pack  of  hounds  was  once  kept  by  an 
old  squire  named  Cheney.  How  he  or  they  died  I  cannot 
learn ;  but  on  "  Cheney  Downs  "  the  ghosts  of  the  dogs  are  some- 
times seen,  and  often  heard,  in  rough  weather. 

In  the  western  parishes  of  the  county,  I  can  name  several  places 
which  are  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  "  wish  hounds."  + 

doubt  derives  it  name  from  its  extraordinary  character    Carrington,  in  his  "  DartmocTf" 
well  describes  its  oaks  : — 

"  But  of  this  groTe, 
This  pigmy  grove,  not  one  has  clinU>'d  the  air. 
So  emulously  that  its  loftiest  branch 
May  brush  the  traveller's  brow.    The  twisted  roots 
Have  dasp'd,  in  search  of  nourishment,  the  rocks, 
And  straggled  wide,  and  pierced  the  stony  soil." 

"  Around  the  boughs 
Hoary  and  feebly,  and  around  the  trunks 
With  grasp  destructive  feeding  on  the  life 
That  lingers  yet,  the  ivy  winds,  and  moss 
Of  growth  enormous." 

^Dartmoofs  a  d*seripHv4  potm. 
By  N.  T.  Carsington.  1836.    Murray. 

*  "  The  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Antiquities  and  Folk-lore  of  Worcestershire."  By 
Jabez  Allies. 

t  See  Athttuntm^  No.  X0Z3,  March  27,  1847.  See  Appendix  L  for  Notes  on  th« 
Bargbst. 
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'  One  Friday  momiog  we  set  sail, 
And  when  not  far  from  land, 
We  all  espied  a  fair  mermaid 

With  a  comb  and  glass  in  her  hand. 
The  stormy  winds  they  did  blow,"  &c. 
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AfORVA    OR  MORVETH  {Sea-daughters). 

"  You  dwell  not  on  land,  but  in  |he  flood. 
Which  would  not  with  me  agree." 

—Dukt  Magnus  and  the  Mermaid. — Smai.ani>. 

THE  parish  of  this  name  is  situated  on  the  north-west  coast  ot 
Cornwall, — the  parish  of  St  Just  being  on  its  western 
borders,  and  that  of  Zennor  on  the  east,  between  it  and  St  Ives. 
The  Cornish  historian  Tonkin  says,  ^^  Morva  signifies  Locus 
Maritimus,  a  place  near  the  sea,  as  this  parish  is.  The  name  is 
sometimes  written  Morveth^  implying  much  the  same  sense." 

The  similarity  of  this  name  to  "  Morgan,"  sea-women^  and 
"  Morverch,"  sea-daughters ^  which  Mr  Keightley  has  shown  us  is 
applied  to  the  mermaids  of  the  Breton  ballads,  is  not  a  little 
curious.  There  are  several  stories  current  in  this  parish  of  ladies 
seen  on  the  rocks  ^  of  ladies  going  off  from  the  shore  to  peculiar 
isolated  rocks  at  special  seasons^  and  of  ladies  sitting  weeping  ana 
wailing  on  the  shore,  Mr  Blight,  in  his  "  Week  at  the  Land's 
End,"  speaking  of  the  church  in  the  adjoining  parish,  Zennor, 
which  still  remains  in  nearly  its  primitive  condition,  whereas  Morva 
church  is  a  modem  structure,  says — "  Some  of  the  bench  ends 
were  carved ;  on  one  is  a  strange  figure  of  a  mermaid,  which  to 
many  might  seem  out  of  character  in  a  church."  (Mr  Blight 
gives  a  drawing  of  this  bench  end.)  This  is  followed  by  a  quota- 
tion bearing  the  initials  R.  S.  H.,  which,  it  is  presumed,  are  those 
of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow : — 

"  The  fishermen  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Church,  came 
fi-om  the  Galilean  waters  to  haul  for  men.  We,  bom  to  God  at 
the  font,  are  children  of  the  water.  Therefore,  all  the  early 
symbolism  of  the  Church  was  of  and  from  the  sea.  The  carvure 
of  the  early  arches  was  taken  from  the  sea  and  its  creatures.  Fish, 
dolphins,  mermen,  and  mermaids  aboimd  in  the  early  types,  trans* 
ferred  to  wood  and  stone." 
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Surely  the  poet  of  "  the  Western  Shore  "  might  have  explained 
the  fact  of  the  figures  of  mermaids  bemg  carved  on  the  bench  ends 
of  some  of  the  old  churches  with  less  difficulty,  had  he  remembered 
that  nearly  all  the  churches  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  were  built  by 
and  for  fishermen,  to  whom  the  superstitions  of  mermen  and  mer- 
maidens  had 'the  fJEimiliarity  of  a  creed. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  of 
Cornwall,  and  of  Wales,  would  appear  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Breton  word  Morverch^  or  mermaid,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  name  of  this  parish,  Morva, — of  Morvel,  near  Liskeard, — and 
probably  of  Morwenstow,  of  which  the  vicar,  Mr  Hawker,  writes — 
**  My  glebe  occupies  a  position  of  wild  and  singular  beauty.  Its 
western  boundary  is  the  sea,  skirted  by  tall  and  tremendous  cliffs, 
and  near  their  brink,  with  the  exquisite  taste  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, is  placed  the  church.  The  original  and  proper  designation 
of  the  parish  is  Aforwen-stow — ^that  is,  Morwenna's  Stow,  or 
station ;  but  it  has  been  corrupted  by  recent  usage,  like  many 
other  local  names." 


MERRYMAIDS  AND  MERRYMEN, 

THE  "merry-maids"  of  the  Cornish  fishermen  and  sailors 
possess  the  well-recognised  features  of  the  mermaid.  The 
Breton  ballad,  quoted  by  Mr  Keightley,  relating  to  the  Morgan 
{sea-women)  and  the  Morverch  (sea-daughters),  peculiarly  adapts 
itself  to  the  Cornish  merry-maid. 

"  Fisher,  hast  thou  seen  the  mermaid  combing  her  hair,  yellow 
as  gold,  by  the  noontide  sun,  at  the  edge  of  the  water  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  the  fair  mermaid ;  I  have  also  heard  her  singing 
her  songs  plaintive  as  the  waves." 

The  Irish  legends  make  us  acquainted  with  the  amours  of  men 
with  those  sea-sirens.  We  learn  that  the  Merrows,  or  Moruachs, 
came  occasionally  from  the  sea,  and  interested  themselves  in  the 
affairs  of  man.  Amongst  the  fragments  which  have  been  gathered, 
here  a  pebble  and  there  a  pebble,  along  the  Western  coast,  will  be 
found  similar  narratives. 

The  sirens  of  the  ^Egean  Sea — probably  the  parents  of  the 
mediaeval  mermaid — possess  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  beauty 
and  the  falsehood  of  all  the  race.  Like  all  other  things,  even  those 
mythical  creations  take  colour  from  that  they  work  in,  like  the 
dyer's  hand.  The  Italian  mermaid  is  the  true  creature  of  the 
romance  of  the  sunny  South ;  while  thfe  lady  of  our  own  southern 
seas,  although  she  possesses  much  in  common  with  her  Mediter- 
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ranean  sister,  has  less  poetry,  but  more  human  sympathy.  The 
following  stories,  read  in  connection  with  those  given  by  Mr 
-  Keightley  and  by  Mr  Croker,  will  show  this.* 

When,  five-and-thirty  years  since,  I  spent  several  nights  in  a 
fisherman's  cottage  on  a  south-western  coast,  I  was  treated  to  many 
a  "  long  yarn "  respecting  mermaids  seen  by  the  father  and  his 
sons  in  the  southern  ocean.  The  appearance  of  those  creatures 
on  our  own  shores,  they  said,  was  rare ;  but  still  they  knew  they 
had  been  seen.  From  them  I  learned  of  more  than  one  family 
who  have  received  mysterious  powers  from  the  sea-nymphs  ;  and  I 
have  since  heard  that  members  of  those  families  still  live,  and  that 
they  intimate  to  their  credulous  friends  their  firm  belief  that 
this  power,  which  they  say  has  been  transmitted  to  them,  was 
derived,  by  some  one  of  their  ancestors,  from  merman  or  mer- 
maiden. 

Usually  those  creatures  are  associated  with  some  catastrophe  ; 
but  they  are  now  and  then  spoken  of  as  the  benefactors  of 
man. 

One  word  more.  The  story  of  "  The  Mermaid^ s  Vengeance  " 
has  been  produced  from  three  versions  of  evidently  the  same 
legend,  which  differed  in  many  respects  one  from  the  other,  yet 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  each  other.  The  first  I  heard  at  the 
Lizard,  or  rather  at  Coverach ;  the  second  in  Sennen  Cove,  near 
the  Land's  End  ;  the  third  at  Perranzabaloe.  I  have  preferred  the 
last  locality,  as  being  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  home  of  a  mermaid 
story,  and  because  the  old  man  who  told  the  tale  there  was  far 
more  graphic  in  his  incidents ;  and  these  were  strung  more  closely 
together  than  either  of  the  other  stories.f 

*  See  "  The  Faiiy  Family :  a  Series  of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  Illustrating  the 
Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe,"  Longmani  1857 1  "  Th*  Fairy  Mythology,  Illustrative  of 
the  Romance  and  Superstitions  of  Various  Countries, **  by  Thomas  K<:ightley;  and  "  Irish 
Fairy  Legends,"  by  Croflon  Croker. 

t  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  a  belief  in  those  fabled  creations  of  the  ocean  amongst  an  extensive  class  of  the 
labouring  population  of  Cornwall.  There  is  so  much  that  is  characteristic  in  my  corre- 
spondent's letter  that  it  is  worth  preserving  as  supporting  the  evidence  of  the  exbting 
belief:— 

"  I  had  the  chance  of  seeing  what  many  of  our  natives  firmly  believed  to  be  that  family. 
Some  fourteen  years  ago  I  found  mjrself,  with  about  fifty  emigrants^  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  on  board  the  old  tub  RttoluHon^  Captain  Davies,  commander.  We  were 
shrouded  in  a  fog  so  thick  that  you  might  cut  it  like  a  cheese,  almost  all  the  way  from  the 
Banks  to  Anticosti.  One  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  when  near  that  island,  the  fog  as 
thick  as  night  overhead,  at  times  would  rise  and  fall  on  the  shore  like  the  tantalising 
•cage  curtain.  All  at  once  there  was  a  clear  opening  right  through  the  dense  clouds 
which  rested  on  the  water,  that  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the  shore,  with  the  rocks  covered 
with  what  to  us  appeared  very  strange  creatures.    In  a  minute,  the  hue  and  cry  fron^ 
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T}/E  MERMAID  OF  PADSTOW. 

THE  port  of  Padstow  has  a  good  natural  harbour,  so  far  as 
rocky  area  goes,  but  it  is  so  choked  up  with  drifting  sands 
as  to  be  nearly  useless.  A  peasant  recently  thus  explained  the 
cause.  He  told  how  *'  it  was  once  deep  water  for  the  largest 
vessel,  and  under  the  care  of  a  merry -maiS — as  he  called  her ; 
but  one  day,  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  surface,  a  fellow  with  a  gun 
shot  at  her.  "  She  dived  for  a  moment ;  but  re-appearing,  raised 
her  right  arm,  and  vowed  that  henceforth  the  harbour  should  be 
desolate."  '^  And,"  added  the  old  man,  <'  it  always  will  be  so. 
We  have  had  commissions,  and  I  know  not  what,  about  con- 
verting this  place  into  a  harbour  of  refuge.  A  harbour  of  refuge 
would  be  a  great  blessing,  but  not  all  the  Government  commis- 
sions in  the  world  could  keep  the  sand  out,  or  make  the  harbour 
deep  enough  to  swim  a  frigate,  unless  the  parsons  can  find  out  the 
way  to  take  up  the  merry-maid's  curse." 

Another  tale  refers  the  choking  up  of  this  harbour  to  the  bad 
spirit  Tr^eagle. 

THE  MERMAID'S  ROCK. 

TO  the  westward  of  the  beautiful  Cove  of  Lemoma  is  a  rock 
which  has  through  all  time  borne  the  above  name.  I  have 
never  been  enabled  to  learn  any  special  story  in  connection  with 
thb  rock.  There  exists  the  popular  fancy  of  a  lady  showing  her- 
self here  previous  to  a  storm — with,  of  course,  the  invariable 
comb  and  glass.  She  is  said  to  have  been  heard  singing  most 
plaintively  before  a  wreck,  and  that,  all  along  the  shore,  the 
spirits  have  echoed  her  in  low  moaning  voices.*     Young  men  are 

stem  to  stenit  among  all  the  cousin  Johnnys,  was '  What  are  they,  you  T  What  are  they, 
yout'  Somebody  gave  the  word  mermaids.  Old  men,  women,  and  children,  that 
hadaft  been  oat  of  their  bunks  for  weeks,  tore  on  deck  to  see  the  mermaids,  when,  alasl 
the  curtain  dropped,  or  rather  closed,  and  the  fair  were  lost  to  sij^t,  but  to  memory  dear; 
for,  all  the  way  to  Quebec,  those  not  lucky  enough  to  see  the  sif^t  bothered  the  others 
out  of  their  lives  to  know  how  they  looked,  and  if  we  saw  the  comb  and  g^ss  in  their 
hands.  The  captain  might  as  well  save  hit  breath  as  tell  them  that  the  creatures  they 
saw  on  the  rocks  were  seals,  walruses,  and  sea-calves.  *  Not  ytU  Captain  dear,  you 
won't  come  that  over  me  at  all ;  no,  not  by  a  long  chalk !  no,  not  at  all,  I  can  tell  'e  1  I 
know  there  are  mermaids  in  the  sea ;  have  heard  many  say  so  who  have  seen  them  too  I 
but  as  for  sea-calves,  I  ain't  such  a  calf  nor  donkey  neither  as  to  believe  ut.  There  may 
be  a  few  of  what  we  call  soils  (seals)  for  all  I  know ;  perhaps  so,  but  the  rest  were  mer* 
maidens.'  No  doubt,  centuries  hence,  this  story  of  the  mermaidens  will  be  handed  down 
with  many  additions,  in  the  log-huts  of  the  Western  States." 

*  The  undulations  of  the  air,  travelling  with  more  rapidity  than  the  currenu,  reach 
oar  shores  long  before  the  tempest  by  which  they  have  been  esublished  in  the  centre  of 
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said  to  have  swam  off  to  tke  rock,  lured  by  the  songs  which 
they  heard,  but  they  have  never  returned.  Have  we  not  in  this 
a  dim  shadow  of  the  story  of  the  Sirens  ? 


THE  MERMAID  OF  S EATON. 

NEAR  Looe, — that  is,  between  Down  Derry  and  Looe, — there 
is  a  little  sand-beach  called  "  Seaton." 

Tradition  tells  us  that  here  once  stood  a  goodly  commercial 
town  bearing  this  name,  and  that  when  it  was  in  its  pride,  Ply- 
mouth was  but  a  small  fishing-village. 

The  town  of  Seaton  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
sand  at  an  early  period,  the  catastrophe  having  been  brought 
about, — as  in  the  case  of  the  filling  up  of  Padstow  harbour, — by 
the  curse  of  a  mermaid,  who  had  suffered  some  injury  from  the 
sailors  who  belonged  to  this  port.  Beyond  this  I  have  been  unable 
to  glean  any  story  worth  preserving. 

THE  OLD  MAN  OF  CURY. 

MORE  than  a  hundred  years  since,  on  a  fine  summer  day, 
when  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  from  a  cloudless  sky,  an 
old  man  from  the  parish  of  Cury,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  olden 
time,  Corantyn,  was  walking  on  the  sands  in  one  of  the  coves 
near  the  Lizard  Point  The  old  man  was  meditating,  or  at  least 
he  was  walking  onward,  either  thinking  deeply,  or  not  thinking  at 
all — that  is,  he  was  "  lost  in  thought  " — when  suddenly  he  came 
upon  a  rock  on  which  was  sitting  a  beautiful  girl  with  fair  hair,  so 
long  that  it  covered  her  entire  person.  On  the  in-shore  side  of 
the  rock  was  a  pool  of  the  most  transparent  water,  which  had 
been  left  by  the  receding  tide  in  the  sandy  hollow  the  waters  had 
scooped  out.  This  young  creature  was  so  absorbed  in  her 
occupation, — arranging  her  hair  in  the  watery  mirror,  or  in 
admiration  of  her  own  lovely  face,  that  she  was  unconscious  of 
an  intruder. 

The  old  man  stood  looking  at  her  for  some  time  ere  he  made 
up  his  mind  how  to  act.  At  length  he  resolved  to  speak  to  the 
maiden.  "  What  cheer,  young  one  ?  "  he  said ;  "  what  art  thee 
doing  there  by  thyself,  then,  this  time  o'  day  ?  "  As  soon  as  she 
heard  the  voice,  she  slid  ofif  the  rock  entirely  imder  the  water. 

the  Atlantic  and  by  producing  a  low  moaning  sound,  "  the  soughing  of  the  wind," 
predicates  the  storms.  The  "moans  of  Tregeagle  **  is  another  expresaioQ  indicating 
the  same  phenomenon. 
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The  old  man  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  He  thought  the 
girl  would  drown  herself,  so  he  ran  on  to  the  rock  to  render  her 
assistance,  conceiving  that  in  her  fright  at  being  found  naked  by 
a  man  she  had  ^dlen  into  the  pool,  and  possibly  it  was  deep 
enough  to  drown  her.  He  looked  into  the  water,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  could  make  out  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  woman, 
and  long  hair  floating  like  fine  sea-weeds  all  over  the  pond,  hiding 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  fish's  tail.  He  could  not,  however, 
see  an3rthing  distinctly,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  hair  floating 
around  the  figure.  The  old  man  had  heard  of  mermaids  from 
the  fishermen  of  Gunwalloe ;  so  he  conceived  this  lady  must  be 
one,  and  he  was  at  first  very  much  frightened.  He  saw  that  the 
young  lady  was  quite  as  much  terrified  as  he  was,  and  that,  from 
shame  or  fear,  she  endeavoured  to  hide  herself  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rock,  and  bury  herself  under  the  sea-weeds. 

Summoning  courage,  at  last  the  old  man  addressed  her, 
**  Don't  'e  be  afraid,  my  dear.  You  needn't  mind  me.  I  wouldn't 
do  ye  any  harm.  I  'm  an  old  man,  and  wouldn't  hurt  ye  any 
more  than  your  grandfather." 

After  he  had  talked  in  this  soothing  strain  for  some  time,  the 
young  lady  took  courage,  and  raised  her  head  above  the  water. 
She  was  crying  bitterly,  and,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she 
begged  the  old  man  to  go  away. 

"  I  must  know,  my  dearie,  something  about  ye,  now  I  have 
caught  ye.  It  is  not  every  day  that  an  old  man  catches  a  merry- 
maid,  and  I  have  heard  some  strange  tales  of  you  water-ladies. 
Now,  my  dear,  don't  'e  be  afraid,  I  would  not  hurt  a  single  hair 
of  that  beautiful  head.  How  came  ye  here  ?  "  After  some  further 
coaxing  she  told  the  old  man  the  following  story  : — She  and  her 
husband  and  little  ones  had  been  busy  at  sea  all  the  morning, 
and  they  were  very  tired  with  swimming  in  the  hot  sun  ;  so  the 
merman  proposed  that  they  should  retire  to  a  cavern,  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  Kynance  Cove.  Away  they  all 
swam,  and  entered  the  cavern  at  mid-tide.  As  there  was  some 
nice  soft  weed,  and  the  cave  was  deliciously  cool,  the  merman 
was  disposed  to  sleep,  and  told  them  not  to  wake  him  until 
the  rise  of  the  tide.  He  was  soon  fast  asleep,  snoring  most 
lustily.  The  children  crept  out  and  were  playing  on  the  lovely 
sands ;  so  the  mermaid  thought  she  should  like  to  look  at  the 
world  a  little.  She  looked  with  delight  on  the  children  rolling  to 
and  fro  in  the  shallow  waves,  and  she  laughed  heartily  at  the 
crabs  fighting  in  their  own  fimny  way.  "  The  scent  from  the 
flowers  came  down  over  the  cliffs  so  sweetly,"  said  she,  "  that  1 
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longed  to  get  nearer  the  lovely  things  which  yielded  those  rich 
odours,  and  I  floated  on  from  rock  to  rock  until  I  came  to  this 
one  ;  and  finding  that  I  could  not  proceed  any  further,  I  thought 
I  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  dressing  my  hair."  She  passed 
her  fingers  through  those  beautiful  locks,  and  shook  out  a  number 
of  small  crabs,  and  much  broken  sea- weed.  She  went  on  to  say 
that  she  had  sat  on  the  rock  amusing  herself,  until  the  voice  of  a 
mortal  terrified  her,  and  until  then  she  had  no  idea  that  the  sea 
was  so  far  out,  and  a  long  dry  bar  of  sand  between  her  and  it. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  Oh  !  Pd  give  the  world  to 
get  out  to  sea !     Oh  !  oh  I  what  shall  I  do?  " 

The  old  man  endeavoured  to  console  her ;  but  his  attempts 
were  in  vain.  She  told  him  her  husband  would  "  carry  on  "  most 
dreadfully  if  he  awoke  and  found  her  absent,  and  he  would  be 
certain  of  awaking  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  as  that  was  his  dinner- 
time. He  was  very  savage  when  he  was  htmgry,  and  would  as 
soon  eat  the  children  as  not,  if  there  was  no  other  food  at  hand. 
He  was  also  dreadfully  jealous,  and  if  she  was  not  at  his  side 
when  he  awoke,  he  would  at  once  suspect  her  of  having  run  off 
with  some  other  merman.  She  begged  the  old  man  to  bear  her 
out  to  sea.  If  he  would  but  do  so,  she  would  procure  him  any 
three  things  he  would  wish  for.  Her  entreaties  at  length  pre- 
vailed ;  and,  according  to  her  desire,  the  old  man  knelt  down  on 
the  rock  with  his  back  towards  her.  She  clasped  her  fair  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  locked  her  long  finny  fingers  together  on  his 
throat.  He  got  up  firom  the  rock  with  his  burthen,  and  carried 
the  mermaid  thus  across  the  sands.  As  she  rode  in  this  way,  she 
asked  the  old  man  to  tell  her  what  he  desired. 

"  I  will  not  wish,"  said  he,  "  for  silver  and  gold,  but  give  me 
the  power  to  do  good  to  my  neighbours  :  first,  to  break  the  spells 
of  witchcraft ;  next,  to  charm  away  diseases  ;  and  thirdly,  to  dis- 
cover thieves,  and  restore  stolen  goods." 

All  this  she  promised  he  should  possess  ;  but  he  must  come  to 
a  half-tide  rock  on  another  day,  and  she  would  instruct  him  how 
to  accomplish  the  three  things  he  desired.  They  had  reached  the 
water,  and  taking  her  comb  from  her  hair,  she  gave  it  to  the  old 
man,  telling  him  he  had  but  to  comb  the  water  and  call  her  at 
any  time,  and  she  would  come  to  him.  The  mermaid  loosened 
her  grasp,  and  sliding  off  the  old  man's  back  into  the  sea,  she 
waved  him  a  kiss  and  disappeared.  At  the  appointed  time  the 
old  man  was  at  the  half-tide  rock, — known  to  the  present  time  as 
the  Mermaid's  Rock, — and  duly  was  he  instructed  in  many  mys- 
teries.    Amongst  others,  he  learned  to  break  the  spells  of  witches 
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from  man  or  beast ;  to  prepare  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  to 
show  to  any  one  who  had  property  stolen  the  face  of  the  thief  \. 
to  charm  shingles,  tetters,  St  Anton/s  fire,  and  St  Vitus's  dance  ; 
and  he  learnt  also  all  the  mysteries  of  bramble  leaves,  and  the 
like. 

The  mermaid  had  a  woman's  curiosity,  and  she  persuaded  her 
old  friend  to  take  her  to  some  secret  place,  from  which  she  could 
see  more  of  the  dry  land,  and  of  the  funny  people  who  lived  on  it, 
''and  had  their  tails  split,  so  that  they  could  walk/'  On  taking^ 
the  mermaid  back  to  the  sea,  she  wished  her  friend  to  visit  her 
abode,  and  promised  even  to  make  him  young  if  he  would  do  so,, 
which  favour  the  old  gentleman  respectftdly  declined.  A  family, 
well  known  in  Cornwall,  have  for  some  generations  exercised  the 
power  of  charming,  &c.  They  account  for  the  possession  of  this 
power  in  the  manner  related.  Some  remote  great-grandfather  was 
the  individual  who  received  the  mermaid's  comb,  which  they  re- 
tain to  the  present  day,  and  show  us  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their 
being  supematurally  endowed.  Some  people  are  unbelieving 
enough  to  say  the  comb  is  only  a  part  of  a  shark's  jaw.  Scepti- 
cal people  are  never  lovable  people. 

THE  MERMAID'S  VENGEANCE."^ 

IN  one  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  parish  of  Perranzabuloe,  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  and  especially  for  the 
abundance  of  fruit  which  the  orchards  produce,  lived  in  days  long 
ago,  amidst  a  rudely-civilised  people,  a  farmer's  labourer,  his 
wife,  with  one  child,  a  daughter.  The  man  and  woman  were 
equally  industrious.  The  neatly  white-washed  walls  of  their  mud- 
built  cottage,  the  well-kept  gravelled  paths,  and  carefully-weeded 
beds  of  their  small  garden,  in  which  flowers  were  cultivated  for 
ornament,  and  vegetables  for  use,  proclaimed  at  once  the  character 
of  the  inmates.  In  contrast  with  the  neighbouring  cottages,  this 
one,  although  smaller  than  many  others,  had  a  superior  aspect,, 
and  the  occupiers  of  it  exhibited  a  strong  contrast  to  those  pea- 
sants and  miners  amidst  whom  they  dwelt. 

Pennaluna,  as  the  man  was  called,  or  Penna  the  Proud,  as  he 
was,  in  no  very  friendly  spirit,  named  by  his  less  thoughtful  and 
more  impulsive  fellows,  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  farmer's  labourer. 

*  Several  versions  of  the  following  story  have  been  given  me.  The  general  idea  of 
the  tale  belongs  to  the  north  coast ;  but  the  fact  of  mermaidens  taking  innocents- 
nnder  their  charge  was  common  around  the  Lizard,  and  in  some  of  the  coves  near  the- 
Land's  End. 
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His  master  was  a  wealthy  yeoman,  and  he,  after  many  years'  ex- 
perience, was  so  convinced  of  the  exceeding  industry  and  sterling 
honesty  of  Penna,  that  he  made  him  the  manager  of  an  outlying 
farm  in  this  parish,  under  the  hind  (or  hine — ^the  Saxon  pronun- 
ciation is  still  retained  in  the  West  of  England),  or  general  super- 
visor of  this  and  numerous  other  extensive  fiEums. 

Penna  was  too  great  a  favourite  with  the  Squire  to  be  a  favourite 
of  the  hind's ;  he  was  evidently  jealous  of  him,  and  from  not  being 
himself  a  man  of  very  strict  principles,  he  hated  the  unobtrusive 
goodness  of  his  underling,  and  was  constantly  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover some  cause  of  complaint.  It  was  not,  however,  often  that  he 
was  successftil  in  this.  Every  task  committed  to  the  care  of  Penna, 
— and  he  was  often  purposely  overtasked, — ^was  executed  with  great 
care  and  despatch.  With  the  wife  of  Penna,  however,  the  case 
was  unfortimately  different.  Honour  Penna  was  as  industrious  as 
her  husband,  and  to  him  she  was  in  all  respects  a  helpmate.  She 
had,  however,  naturally  a  proud  spirit,  and  this  had  been  en- 
couraged  in  her  youth  by  her  parents.  Honour  was  very  pretty 
as  a  g^l,  and,  indeed,  she  retained  much  beauty  as  a  woman. 
The  only  education  she  received  was  the  wild  one  of  experience, 
and  this  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  She  grew  an  ignorant  girl, 
amongst  ignorant  men  and  women,  few  of  them  being  able  to 
write  their  names,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  to  read.  There  was 
much  native  grace  about  her,  and  she  was  flattered  by  the  young 
men,  and  envied  by  the  young  women,  of  the  village, — the  envy 
and  the  flattery  being  equally  pleasant  to  her.  In  the  same  village 
was  born,  and  brought  up,  Tom  Chenalls,  who  had,  in  the  course 
of  years,  become  hind  to  the  Squire.  Tom,  as  a  young  man, 
had  often  expressed  himself  fond  of  Honour,  but  he  was  always 
distasteful  to  the  village  maiden,  and  eventually,  while  yet  young, 
she  was  married  to  Pennaluna,  who  came  from  the  southern  coast, 
bringing  with  him  the  reconunendation  of  being  a  stranger,  and 
an  exceedingly  hard-working  man,  who  was  certain  to  earn  bread, 
and  something  more,  for  his  wife  and  family.  In  the  relations  in 
which  these  people  were  now  placed  towards  each  other,  Chenalls 
had  the  opportunity  of  acting  ungenerously  towards  the  Pennas. 
The  man  bore  this  uncomplainingly,  but  the  woman  frequently 
quarrelled  with  him  whom  she  felt  was  an  enemy,  and  whom  she  still 
regarded  but  as  her  equal.  Chenalls  was  a  skilled  farmer,  and 
hence  was  of  considerable  value  to  the  Squire  ;  but  although  he 
was  endured  for  his  farming  knowledge  and  his  business  habits, 
he  was  never  a  favourite  with  his  employer.  Penna,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  an  especial  favourite,  and  the  evidences  of  this  were  so 
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often  brought  strikingly  under  the  observation  of  Chenalls^  that 
it  increased  the  irritation  of  his  hate,  for  it  amounted  to  that 
For  years  things  went  on  thus.  There  was  the  tranquil  suffering 
of  an  oppressed  spirit  manifested  in  Penna — the  angry  words 
and  actions  of  his  wife  towards  the  oppressor, — and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  she  with  much  fondness  studied  to  make  their  humble 
home  comfortable  for  her  husband,  she  reviled  him  not  unfre- 
quently  for  the  meek  spirit  with  which  he  endured  his  petty,  but 
still  trying,  wrongs.  The  hind  dared  not  venture  on  any  positive 
act  of  wrong  towards  those  people,  yet  he  lost  no  chance  of  an- 
noying them,  knowing  that  the  Squire's  partiality  for  Penna  would 
not  allow  him  to  venture  beyond  certain  bounds,  even  in  this 
direction. 

.  Penna's  solace  was  his  daughter.  She  had  now  reached  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  with  the  well-developed  form  of  a  woman, 
she  united  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Selina,  as  she  was  named, 
was  in  many  respects  beautiful.  Her  features  were  regular,  and 
had  they  been  lighted  up  with  more  mental  fire,  they  would  have 
been  beautiful ;  but  the  constant  repose,  the  want  of  animation, 
left  her  face  merely  a  pretty  one.  Her  skin  was  beautifully  white^ 
and  transparent  to  the  blue  veins  which  traced  their  ways  beneath 
it,  to  the  verge  of  that  delicacy  which  indicates  disease ;  but  it 
did  not  pass  that  verge.  Selina  was  full  of  health,  as  her  well- 
moulded  form  at  once  showed,  and  her  clear  blue  eye  distinctly 
told.  At  times  there  was  a  lovely  tint  upon  the  cheek — not  the 
hectic  of  consumptive  beauty, — but  a  pure  rosy  dye,  suffused  by 
the  healthy  life  stream,  when  it  flowed  the  fastest 

The  village  gossips,  who  were  always  busy  with  their  neigh- 
bours, said  strange  things  of  this  girl.  Indeed,  it  was  commonly 
reported  that  the  real  child  of  the  Pennas  was  a  remarkably  plain 
child,  in  every  respect  a  different  being  from  Selina.  The  striking 
difference  between  the  infant  and  the  woman  was  variously  ex- 
plained by  the  knowing  ones.  Two  stories  were,  however,  current 
for  miles  around  the  country.  -  One  was,  that  Selina's  mother  was 
constantly  seen  gathering  dew  in  the  morning,  with  which  to  wash 
her  child,  and  that  the  fairies  on  the  Towens  had,  in  pure  malice, 
aided  her  in  giving  a  temporary  beauty  to  the  girl,  that  it  might 
lead  to  her  betrayal  into  crime.  Why  this  malice,  was  never 
cleariy  made  out. 

The  other  story  was,  that  Honour  Penna  constantly  bathed  the 
child  in  a  certain  pool,-  amidst  the  arched  rocks  of  Perran,  which 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  mermaids  \  that  on  one  occasion  the 
child,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm  of  joy,  leapt  from  her  arms  into  the 
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-water,  and  disappeared.  The  mother,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
suffered  a  momentary  agony  of  terror ;  but  presently  the  babe 
swam  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  its  little  face  more  bright  and 
beautiful  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Great  was  the  mother's 
joy,  and  also — as  the  gossips  say — great  her  surprise  at  the  sudden 
change  in  the  appearance  of  her  offspring.  The  mother  knew  no 
difference  in  the  child  whom  she  pressed  lovingly  to  her  bosom, 
but  all  the  aged  crones  in  the  parish  declared  it  to  be  a  change- 
ling. This  tale  lived  its  day ;  but,  as  the  girl  grew  on  to  woman- 
hood, and  showed  none  of  the  special  qualifications  belonging 
cither  to  fairies  or  mermaids,  it  was  almost  forgotten.  The  un- 
complaining father  had  solace  for  all  his  sufferings  in  wandering 
over  the  beautiful  sands  with  his  daughter.  Whether  it  was  when 
the  summer  seas  fell  in  musical  undulations  on  the  shore,  or  when, 
stirred  by  the  winter  tempests,  the  great  Atlantic  waves  came  up 
in  grandeur,  and  lashed  the  resisting  sands  in  giant  rage,  those  two 
enjoyed  the  solitude.  Hour  after  hour,  from  the  setting  sun  time, 
until  the  clear  cold  moon  flooded  the  ocean  with  her  smiles  of  light, 
would  the  father  and  child  walk  these  sands.  They  seemed  never 
to  weary  of  them  and  the  ocean. 

Almost  every  morning,  throughout  the  milder  seasons,  Selina 
was  in  the  habit  of  bathing,  and  wild  tales  were  told  of  the  frantic 
joy  with  which  she  would  play  with  the  breaking  billows.  Some- 
times floating  over,  and  almost  dancing  on  the  crests  of  the  waves, 
at  other  times  rushing  under  them,  and  allowing  the  breaking  waters 
to  beat  her  to  the  sands,  as  though  they  were  loving  arms,  endeav- 
ouring to  encircle  her  form.  Certain  it  b,  that  Selina  greatly 
enjoyed  her  bath,  but  all  the  rest  must  be  regarded  as  the  creations 
of  the  imagination.  The  most  eager  to  give  a  construction  unfeiv- 
ourable  to  the  simple  mortality  of  the  maiden  was,  however,  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  evidence  in  her  general  con- 
duct to  support  their  surmises.  Selina,  as  an  only  child,  fared  the  fate 
of  others  who  are  unfortunately  so  placed,  and  was,  as  the  phrase 
is,  spoiled.  She  certainly  was  sdlowed  to  follow  her  own  inclinations 
without  any  check.  Still  her  inclinations  were  bounded  to  work- 
ing in  the  garden^  and  to  leading  her  father  to  the  sea-shore. 
Honour  Penna,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  did  complain  that  Selina 
could  not  be  trusted  with  the  most  ordinary  domestic  duty.  Be- 
yond this,  there  was  one  other  cause  of  grief,  that  was,  the  increas- 
ing dislike  which  Selina  exhibited  towards  entering  a  church.  The 
girl,  notwithstanding  the  constant  excuses  of  being  sick,  suffering 
from  headache,  having  a  pain  in  her  side,  and  the  like,  was  often 
taken,  notwithstanding,  by  her  mother  to  the  church.     It  is  said 
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that  she  always  shuddered  as  she  passed  the  church-stile,  and 
again  on  stepping  from  the  porch  into  the  church  itself.  When 
once  within  the  house  of  prayer  she  evinced  no  peculiar  liking  or 
disliking,  observing  respectfully  all  the  rules  during  the  perform- 
ance 9f  the  church-service,  and  generally  sleeping,  or  seeming  to 
sleep,  during  the  sermon.  Selina  Pennaluna  had  reached  her 
eighteenth  year  ;  she  was  admired  by  many  of  the  young  men  of 
the  paiish,  but,  as  if  surrounded  by  a  spell,  she  appeared  to  keep 
them  all  at  a  distance  from  her.  About  this  time,  a  nephew  to 
the  Squire,  a  young  soldier, — ^who  had  been  wounded  in  the  wars, 
— canie  into  Cornwall  to  heal  his  wounds,  and  recover  health, 
which  had  suffered  in  a  trying  campaign. 

This  young  man,  Walter  Trewoofe,  was  a  rare  specimen  of  man- 
hood. Even  now,  shattered  as  he  was  by  the  combined  influences 
of  wounds,  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  dissipation,  he  could  not 
but  be  admired  for  fineness  of  form,  dignity  of  carriage,  and 
masculine  beauty.  It  was,  however,  but  too  evident,  that  this 
young  man  was  his  own  idol,  and  that  he  expected  every  one  to 
bow  down  with  him,  and  worship  it.  His  uncle  was  proud  of 
Walter,  and  although  the  old  gentleman  could  not  fail  to  see  many 
£Eiults,  yet  he  regarded  them  as  the  follies  of  youth,  and  trusted  to 
their  correction  with  the  increase  of  years  and  experience.  Walter, 
who  was  really  suffering  severely,  was  ordered  by  his  surgeon,  at 
first,  to  take  short  walks  on  the  sea-shore,  and,  as  he  gained 
strength,  to  bathe.  He  was  usually  driven  in  his  uncle's  pony- 
carriage  to  the  edge  of  the  sands.  Then  dismounting  he  would 
walk  for  a  short  time,  and  quickly  wearing,  return  in  his  carriage 
to  the  luxuriant  couches  at  the  manor-house. 

On  some  of  those  occasions  Walter  had  observed  the  father  and 
daughter  taking  their  solitary  ramble.  He  was  struck  with  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  girl,  and  seized  an  early  opportunity  of  stopping 
Penna  to  make  some  general  inquiry  respecting  the  bold  and  beau- 
tiful coast  From  time  to  time  they  thus  met,  and  it  would  have 
been  evident  to  any  observer  that  Walter  did  not  so  soon  weary  of 
the  sands  as  formerly,  and  that  Selina  was  not  displeased  with  the 
flattering  things  he  said  to  her.  Although  the  young  soldier  had 
hitherto  led  a  wild  life,  it  would  appear  as  if  for  a  considerable  period 
the  presence  of  goodness  had  repressed  every  tendency  to  evil  in 
his  ill-r^^lated  heart.  He  continued,  therefore,  for  some  time 
playing  with  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  childlike  being  who 
presented  so  much  of  romance,  combined  with  the  most  homely 
lameness,  of  character.  Selina,  it  is  true,  had  never  yet  seen 
Walter  except  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  and  it  is  questionable 
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if  she  had  ever  for  one  moment  had  a  warmer  feeling  than  that  of 
the  mere  pleasure — a  silent  pride — that  a  gentleman,  at  once  so 
handsome,  so  refined,  and  the  nephew  of  her  father's  master, 
should  pay  her  any  attention.  Evil  eyes  were  watching  with 
wicked  earnestness  the  growth  of  passion,  and  designing  hearts 
were  beating  quicker  with  a  consciousness  that  they  should  event- 
ually rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  innocence.  Tom  Chenalls  hoped 
that  he  might  achieve  a  triumph,  if  he  could  but  once  asperse  the 
character  of  Selina.  He  took  his  measures  accordingly.  Having 
noticed  the  change  in  the  general  conduct  of  his  master's  nephew, 
he  argued  that  this  was  due  to  the  refining  influence  of  a  pure  mind, 
acting  on  one  more  than  ordinarily  impressionable  to  either  evil  or 
good. 

Walter  rapidly  recovered  health,  and  with  renewed  strength  the 
manly  energy  of  his  character  b^an  to  develop  itself  He  de- 
lighted in  horse-exercise,  and  Chenalls  had  always  the  best  horse 
on  the  farms  at  his  disposal.  He  was  a  good  shot,  and  Chenalls 
was  his  guide  to  the  best  shooting-grounds.  He  sometimes  fished, 
and  Chenalls  knew  exactly  where  the  choicest  trout  and  the  richest 
salmon  were  to  be  found.  In  fact,  Chenalls  entered  so  fully  into 
the  tastes  of  the  young  man,  that  Walter  found  him  absolutely 
necessary  to  him  to  secure  the  enjoyments  of  a  country  life. 

Having  established  this  close  intimacy,  Chenalls  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  talking  with  Walter  respecting  Selina  Penna,  He 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  Walter,  like  most  other  young  men  who 
had  led  a  dissipated  life,  had  but  a  very  low  estimate  of  women 
generally.  Acting  upon  this,  he  at  first  insinuated  that  Selina's 
innocence  was  but  a  mask,  and  at  length  he  boldly  assured  Walter 
that  the  cottage  girl  was  to  be  won  by  him  Mrith  a  few  words,  and 
that  then  he  might  put  her  aside  at  any  time  as  a  prize  to  some 
low-bom  peasant.  Chenalls  never  failed  to  impress  on  Walter  the 
necessity  of  keeping  his  uncle  in  the  most  perfect  darkness,  and  of 
blinding  the  eyes  of  Selina's  parents.  Penna  was, — so  thought 
Chenalls, — easily  managed,  but  there  was  more  to  be  feared  from 
the  wife.  Walter,  however,  with  much  artifice,  having  introduced 
himself  to  Honour  Penna,  employed  the  magic  of  that  flattery, 
which,  being  properly  applied,  seldom  fails  to  work  its  way  to  the 
heart  of  a  weak-minded  woman.  He  became  an  especial  favourite 
with  Honour,  and  the  blinded  mother  was  ever  pleased  at  the 
attention  bestowed  with  so  little  assumption, — as  she  thought,— of 
pride,  on  her  daughter,  by  one  so  much  above  them.  Walter 
eventually  succeeded  in  separating  occasionally,  though  not  often, 
Penna  and  his  daughter.     The  witching  whispers  of  unholy  love 
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were  poured  into  the  trusting  ear.  Guileless  herself,  this  child- 
woman  suspected  no  guile  in  others,  least  of  all  in  one  whom  she 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  superior  being  to  herself. 
Amongst  the  villagers,  the  constant  attention  of  Walter  Trewoofe 
was  the  subject  of  gossip,  and  many  an  old  proverb  was  quoted  by 
the  elder  women,  ill-naturedly,  and  implying  that  evil  must  come 
of  thb  intimacy.  Tom  Chenalls  was  now  employed  by  Walter  to 
contrive  some  means  by  which  he  could  remove  Penna  for  a  period 
from  home.  He  was  not  long  in  doing  this.  He  lent  every  power 
of  his  wicked  nature  to  aid  the  evil  designs  of  the  young  soldier, 
and  thus  he  brought  about  that  separation  of  father  and  child  which 
ended  in  her  ruin. 

Near  the  Land's  End  the  squire  possessed  some  Cairms,  and  one 
of  them  was  reported  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  extreme  neglect, 
through  the  drunkenness  and  consequent  idleness  of  the  tenant, 
that  Chenalls  soon  obtained  permission  to  take  the  farm  from  this 
occupier,  which  he  did  in  the  most  unscrupulous  disregard  for  law 
or  right.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the  only  plan  by  which  a 
desirable  occupier  could  be  found,  would  be  to  get  the  farm  and 
farm-buildings  into  good  condition,  and  that  Penna,  of  all  men, 
would  be  the  man  to  bring  this  quickly  about  The  squire  was 
pleased  with  the  plan.  Penna  was  sent  for  by  lum,  and  was  proud 
of  the  confidence  which  his  master  reposed  in  him.  There  was 
some  sorrow  on  his  leaving  home.  He  subsequently  said  that  he 
had  had  many  warnings  not  to  go,  but  he  felt  that  he  dared  not 
disoblige  a  master  who  had  trusted  hhn  so  far — so  he  went 

Walter  needed  not  any  urging  on  the  part  of  Chenalls,  though 
he  was  always  ready  to  apply  the  spur  when  there  was  the  least 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  right  asserting  itself  in  the  young  man's 
bosom.  Week  after  week  passed  en.  Walter  had  rendered  him- 
self a  necessity  to  Selina.  Without  her  admirer  the  world  was  cold 
and  colourless.     With  him  all  was  sunshine  and  glowing  tints. 

Three  months  passed  thus  away,  and  during  that  period  it  had 
only  been  possible  for  P^nna  to  visit  his  home  twice.  The  father 
felt  that  something  like  a  spirit  of  evil  stood  between  him  and  his 
daughter.  There  was  no  outward  evidence  of  any  change,  but 
there  was  an  inward  sense — ^undefined,  yet  deeply  felt — like  an 
overpowering  fear— 'that  some  wrong  had  been  done.  On  part- 
ing, Penna  silently  but  earnestly  prayed  that  the  deep  dread 
might  be  removed  from  his  mind.  There  was  an  aged  fisherman, 
who  resided  in  a  small  cottage  built  on  the  sands,  who  possessed 
all  the  superstitions  of  his  class.  Tins  old  man  had  formed  a 
father's  liking  for  the  simple-hearted  maiden,  and  he  had  persuaded 
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himself  that  there  really  was  some  foundation  for  the  tales  which 
the  gossips  told.  To  the  fisherman,  Walter  Trewoofe  was  an  evil 
genius.  He  declared  that  no  good  ever  came  to  hun,  if  he  met 
Walter  when  he  was  about  to  go  to  sea.  With  this  feeling  he 
curiously  watched  the  young  man  and  maiden,  and  he,  in  after 
days,  stated  his  conviction  that  he  had  seen  ''  merry  maidens  ^ 
rising  from  the  depth  of  the  waters,  and  floating  under  the  billowS| 
to  watch  Selina  and  her  lover.  He  has  abo  been  heard  to  say, 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  Walter  himself  had  been  terrified 
by  sights  and  sounds.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  these  were  insufficient, 
and  the  might  of  evil  passions  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
protecting  influences  of  the  unseen  world. 

Another  three  months  had  gone  by,  and  Walter  Trewoofe  had 
disappeared  from  Perranzabuloe.  He  had  launched  into  the  gay 
world  of  the  metropolis,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  dreamed  of  the  deep 
sorrow  which  was  weighing  down  the  heart  he  had  betrayed. 
Penna  returned  home — ^his  task  was  done — and  Chenalls  had  no 
reason  for  keeping  him  any  longer  from  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Couds  gathered  slowly  but  unremittingly  around  him.  His 
daughter  retired  into  herself,  no  longer  as  of  old  reposing  her 
whole  soul  on  her  father's  heart.  His  wife  was  somewhat  changed 
t  DO— she  had  some  secret  in  her  heart  which  she  feared  to  telL 
The  home  he  had  left  was  not  the  home  to  which  he  had  returned. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  some  shock  had  shaken  the  delicate 
frame  of  his  daughter.  She  pined  rapidly ;  and  Penna  was 
awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  by  the  rude  rejoicing  of 
Chenalls,  who  declared  "  that  all  people  who  kept  themselves  so 
much  above  other  people  were  sure  to  be  pulled  down."  On  on^ 
occasion  he  so  fru:  tempted  Penna  with  sneers,  at  his  having  hoped 
to  secure  the  young  squire  for  a  son-in-law,  that  the  loag-enduring 
man  broke  forth  and  administered  a  severe  blow  upon  his  tor- 
mentor. This  was  duly  reported  to  the  squire,  and  added  thereto 
was  a  magnified  story  of  a  trap  which  had  been  set  by  the  Pennas 
to  catch  young  Walter ;  it  was  represented  that  even  now  they  in« 
tended  to  press  their  claims,  on  account  of  grievous  wrongs  upon 
them,  whereas  it  could  be  proved  that  Walter  was  guiltless — that 
he  was  indeed  the  innocent  victim  of  designing  people,  who  thought 
to  make  money  out  of  their  assimied  misfortune.  The  squire  made 
his  inquiries,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  gain  the  firiendship  of  Chenalls  by  representing  thb 
family  to  have  been  hypocrites  of  the  deepest  dye ;  and  the  poor 
girl  especially  was  now  loaded  with  a  weight  of  iniquities  of  which 
she  had  no  knowledge.     AU  this  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Penna 
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from  the  Squire's  service,  and  in  his  being  deprived  of  the  cottage 
in  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pride.  Although  thrown  out  upon 
the  world  a  disgraced  man,  Penna  faced  his  difficulties  manfully. 
He  cast  off,  as  it  were,  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  character, 
and  evidently  worked  with  a  firm  resolve  to  beat  down  his  sorrovrs. 
He  was  too  good  a  workman  to  remain  long  unemployed ;  and 
although  his  new  home  was  not  his  happy  home  as  of  old,  there 
was  no  repining  heard  from  his  lips.  Weaker  and  weaker  grew 
Selina,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  all,  that  if  she  came  from  a 
spirit-world,  to  a  spirit- world  she  must  soon  return.  Grief  filled 
the  hearts  of  her  parents — ^it  prostrated  her  mother,  but  the  eflfects 
of  severe  labour,  and  the  efforts  of  a  settled  mind,  appeared  to 
tranquillise  the  breast  of  her  father.  Time  passed  on,  the  wounds 
of  the  soul  grew  deeper,  and  there  lay,  on  a  low  bed,  fix)m  which 
she  had  not  strength  to  move,  the  fragile  form  of  youth  with  the 
countenance  of  age.  The  body  was  almost  powerless,  but  there 
beamed  fixtm  the  eye  the  evidences  of  a  spirit  getting  free  from  the 
chains  of  clay. 

The  dying  girl  was  sensible  of  the  presence  of  creations  other 
than  mortal,  and  with  these  she  appeared  to  hold  converse,  and 
to  derive  solace  from  the  communion.  Penna  and  his  wife  alter* 
nately  watched  through  the  night  hours  by  the  side  of  their  loved 
child,  and  anxiously  did  they  mark  the  moment  when  the  tide 
turned,  in  the  full  belief  that  she  would  be  taken  from  them  when 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  began  to  recede  from  the  shore.  Thus 
days  passed  on,  and  eventually  the  sunlight  of  a  summer  morning 
shone  in  through  the  small  window  of  this  humble  cottage,-^-on  a 
dead  mother — and  a  living  babe. 

The  dead  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  on  the  sands,  and  the 
living  went  on  their  ways,  some  rejoicingly  and  some  in  sorrow. 

Once  more  Walter  Trewoofe  appeared  in  Perran-on-the-sands. 
Penna  would  have  sacrificed  him  to  his  hatred ;  he  emphatically 
protested  that  he  had  lived  only  to  do  so  ;  but  the  good  priest  of 
the  Oratory  contrived  to  lay  the  devil  who  had  possession,  and  to 
convince  Penna  that  the  Lord  would,  in  His  own  good  time,  and 
in  His  own  way,  avenge  the  bitter  wrong.  Tom  denalls  had  his 
hour  of  triimiph ;  but  from  the  day  on  which  Selina  died  every- 
thing went  wrong.  The  crops  failed,  the  cattle  died,  hay-stacks 
and  corn-ricks  caught  fire,  cows  slipped  their  calves,  horses  fell 
lame,  or  stumbled  and  broke  their  knees, — a  succession  of  evils 
steadily  pursued  him.  Trials  find  but  a  short  resting-place  with 
the  good ;  they  may  be  bowed  to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  a 
sudden  sorrow,  bat  they  look  to  heaven,  and  thdr  elasticity  is 
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restored.  The  evil-minded  are  crushed  at  once,  and  grovel  on 
the  ground  in  irremediable  misery.  That  Chenalls  fled  to  drink 
in  his  troubles  appeared  but  the  natural  result  to  a  man  of  his 
character.  This  unfitted  him  for  his  duties,  and  he  was  eventually 
dismissed  from  his  situation.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Squire 
refused  to  listen  to  the  appeals  in  favour  of  Chenalls,  which  were 
urged  upon  him  by  Walter,  and  that  indeed  he  forbade  his  nephew 
to  countenance  "  the  scoundrel "  in  any  way,  Walter  still  con- 
tinued his  friend.  By  his  means  Tom  Chenalls  secured  a  small 
cottage  on  the  cliff,  and  around  it  a  little  cultivated  ground,  the 
produce  of  which  was  his  only  visible  means  of  support  That 
lonely  cottage  was  the  scene,  however,  of  drunken  carousals,  and 
there  the  vicious  young  men,  and  the  no  less  vicious  young  women, 
of  the  district,  went  after  nightfall,  and  kept  "  high  carnival "  of 
sin.  Walter  Trewoofe  came  frequently  amongst  them ;  and  as  his 
purse  usually  defrayed  the  costs  of  a  debauch,  he  was  regarded 
by  all  with  especial  favour. 

One  midnight,  Walter,  who  had  been  dancing  and  drinking  for 
some  hours,  left  the  cottage  wearied  with  his  excesses,  and 
although  not  drunk,  he  was  much  excited  with  wine.  His  path- 
way lay  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  amidst  bushes  of  fiirze  and 
heath,  and  through  several  irregular,  zigzag  ways.  There  were 
lateral  paths  striking  off  from  one  side  of  the  main  path,  and 
leading  down  to  the  sea-shore.  Although  it  was  moonlight,  with- 
out being  actually  aware  of  the  error,  Walter  wandered  into  one 
of  those  ;  and  before  he  was  awake  to  his  mistake,  he  found  him- 
self on  the  sands.  He  cursed  his  stupidity,  and,  uttering  a  blasphe- 
mous oath,  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps. 

The  most  exquisite  music  which  ever  flowed  from  human  lips 
fell  on  his  ear  ;  he  paused  to  listen,  and  collecting  his  unbalanced 
thoughts,  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  woman  singing 
a  melancholy  dirge : — 

^  The  stars  are  beautiful,  when  bright 

They  are  mirror'd  in  the  sea ; 
Bat  they  are  pale  beside  that  light 

Which  was  so  beautiful  to  me. 
My  angel  child,  m^  earth-bom  girl, 

From  all  your  kmdred  riven. 
By  the  base  deeds  of  a  selfish  churl. 

And  to  a  sand-grave  driven  ! 
How  shall  I  win  thee  back  to  ocean  ? 

How  canst  thou  quit  thy  grave. 
To  share  again  the  sweet  emotion 

Of  gliding  through  the  wave  ?" 
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Walter,  led  by  the  melancholy  song,  advanced  slowly  along  the. 
sands.  He  discovered  that  the  sweet,  soft  sounds  proceeded 
from  the  other  side  of  a  mass  of  rocks,  which  project  far  out  over 
the  sands,  and  that  now,  at  low-water,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
walking  around  it.  Without  hesitation  he  did  so,  and  he  beheld, 
sitting  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  womea 
he  had  ever  beheld.  She  continued  her  song,  looking  upwards 
to  the  stars,  not  appearing  to  notice  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger. 
Walter  stopped,  and  gazed  on  the  lovely  image  before  him  with 
admiration  and  wonder,  mingled  with  something  of  terror.  He 
dared  not  speak,  but  fixed,  as  if  by  magic,  he  stood  gazing  on« 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  maiden,  suddenly  perceiving  that  a  man 
was  near  her,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  made  as  if  to  fly  into 
the  cavern.  Walter  sprang  forward  and  seized  her  by  the  arm, 
exclaiming,  "  Not  yet,  my  pretty  maiden,  not  yet." 

She  stood  still  in  the  position  of  flight,  with  one  arm  behind 
her,  grasped  by  Walter,  and  turning  round  her  head,  her  dark 
eyes  beamed  with  unnatural  lustre  upon  him.  Impressionable  he 
had  ever  been,  but  never  had  he  experienced  anything  so 
entrancing,  and  at  the  same  time  so  painful,  as  that  gaze.  It  was 
Selina's  face  looking  lovingly  upon  him,  but  it  seemed  to  possess 
some  new  power — ^a  might  of  mind  from  which  he  felt  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  escape.  Walter  slackened  his  hold,  and 
slowly  allowed  the  arm  to  fall  from  his  hand.  The  maiden  turned 
fully  round  upon  him.  "  Go  ! "  she  said.  He  could  not  move. 
"  Go,  man  1 "  she  repeated.     He  was  powerless. 

"  Go  to  the  grave  where  the  sinless  one  sleepeth  t 
Bring  her  cold  corse  where  her  guarding  one  weepeth ; 
Look  on  her,  love  her  again,  av  !  betray  her, 
And  wreath  with  false  smiles  the  pale  face  of  her  slayer  I 
Go,  go  I  now,  and  feel  the  fall  force  of  my  sorrow  I 
For  the  glut  of  my  vengeance  there  cometh  a  morrow." 

Walter  was  statue-like,  and  he  awoke  from  this  trance-like  state 
only  when  the  waves  washed  his  feet,  and  he  became  aware  that 
even  now  it  was  only  by  wading  through  the  waters  that  he  could 
return  around  the  point  of  rocks.  He  was  alone.  He  called ;. 
no  one  answered.  He  sought  wildly,  as  far  as  he  now  dared, 
amidst  the  rocks,  but  the  lovely  woman  was  nowhere  to  be  dis- 
covered* 

There  was  no  real  danger  on  such  a  night  as  this ;  therefore 
Walter  walked  fearlessly  through  the  gentle  waves,  and  recovered 
the  pathway  up  from  the  sands.  More  than  once  he  thought  he 
heard  a  rejoicing  laugh,  which  was  echoed  in  the  rocks,  but  no 
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one  was  to  be  seen.  Walter  reached  his  home  and  bed,  but  he 
found  no  sleep ;  and  m  the  morning  he  arose  with  a  sense  of 
wretchedness  which  was  entirely  new  to  him.  He  feared  to  make 
any  one  of  his  rough  companions  a  confidant,  although  he  felt  this 
would  have  relieved  his  heart  He  therefore  nursed  the  wound 
which  he  now  felt,  until  a  bitter  remorse  clouded  his  existence. 
After  some  days,  he  was  impelled  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  lost 
one,  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  most  selfilsh  sorrow,  he  sat  on  the 
■sands  and  shed  tears.  The  priest  of  the  Oratory  observed  him, 
and  knowing  Walter  Trewoofe,  hesitated  not  to  inquire  into  his 
cause  of  sorrow.  His  hea^rt  was  opened  to  the  holy  man,  and 
the  strange  tale  was  told — the  only  result  being,  that  the  priest 
felt  satisfied  it  was  but  a  vivid  dream,  which  had  resulted  from  a 
brain  over-excited  by  drink.  He,  however,  counselled  the  young 
man,  giving  him  some  religious  instruction,  and  dismissed  him 
with  his  blessing.  There  was  relief  in  this.  For  some  days 
Walter  did  not  venture  to  visit  lus  old  haunt,  the  cottage  of 
Chenalls.  Since  he  could  not  be  lost  to  his  companions  without 
greatly  curtailing  their  vicious  enjoyments,  he  was  hunted  up  by 
Chenalls,  and  again  enticed  within  the  circle.  His  absence  was 
explained  on  the  plea  of  illness.  Walter  was,  however,  an  altered 
man  ;  there  was  not  the  same  boisterous  hilarity  as  fonnerly.  He 
no  longer  abandoned  himself  without  restraint  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  time.  If  he  ever,  led  on  by  his  thoughtless  and  rough- 
natured  friends,  assumed  for  a  moment  his  usual  mirth,  it  was 
checked  by  some  invisible  power.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
turn  deadly  pale,  look  anxiously  around,  and  fall  back,  as  if  ready 
to  faint,  on  the  nearest  seat  Under  these  influences,  he  lost 
health.  His  uncle,  who  was  really  attached  to  his  nephew, 
although  he  regretted  his  dissolute  conduct,  became  now  seriously 
alarmed.  Physicians  were  consulted  in  vain;  the  young  man 
pined,  and  the  old  gossips  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Walter 
Trewoofe  was  ill-wished,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
Penna  or  his  wife  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Walter,  living  really 
on  one  idea,  and  that  one  the  beautiful  face  which  was,  and  yet 
was  not,  that  of  Selina,  resolved  again  to  explore  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  met  this  strange  being,  of  whom  nothing  could  be 
learned  by  any  of  the  covert  inquiries  he  made.  He  lingered  long 
ere  he  could  resolve  on  the  task ;  but  wearied,  worn  by  the 
oppression  of  one  undefined  idea,  in  which  an  intensity  of  love 
was  mixed  with  a  shuddering  fear,  he  at  last  gathered  sufficient 
courage  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  again  going  to  the  cavern. 
On  this  occasion,  there  being  no  moon,  the  night  was  dark,  but 
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the  stars  shone  brightly  from  a  sky,  cloudless,  save  a  dark  mist 
which  hung  heavily  over  the  western  horizon.  Every  spot  of 
ground  being  familiar  to  him,  who,  boy  and  man,  had  traced  it 
over  many  times,  the  partial  darkness  presented  no  difficulty. 
Walter  had  scarcely  reached  the  level  sands,  which  were  left  hard 
by  die  retiring  tide,  than  he  heard  again  the  same  magical  voice 
as  before.  But  now  the  song  was  a  joyous  one,  the  burthen  of  it 
being — 

**  Join  all  handff— 
Mi^t  and  main. 
Weave  the  sands, 
Form  a  chain, 
He,  my  lover, 
Comes  again !  ** 

He  could  not  entirely  dissuade  himself  but  that  he  heard  this  re* 
peated  by  many  voices  ^  but  he  put  the  thought  aside,  referring  it, 
as  well  he  might,  to  the  numerous  echoes  from  the  cavernous 
openings  in  the  cliffs. 

He  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  dark  mass  of  rocks,  from  the 
point  of  which  the  tide  was  slowly  subsiding.  The  song  had  ceased, 
and  a  low  moaning  sound — the  soughing  of  the  wind — ^passed  along 
the  shore.  Walter  trembled  with  fear,  and  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning, when  a  most  flute-like  murmur  rose  from  the  other  side  of  the 
rocky  barrier,  which  was  presently  moulded  into  words  :-^ 

**  From  your  couch  of  glistering  pearl. 
Slowly,  softly,  come  away ; 
Our  sweet  earth-child,  lovely  girl. 
Died  this  day, — died  this  day." 

Memory  told  Walter  that  truly  was  it  the  anniversary  of  Selina 
Pemmluna's  death,  and  to  him  every  gentle  wave  falling  on  the  shore 
sang,  or  murmured — 

"  Died  this  day,— died  this  day." 

The  sand  was  left  dry  around  the  point  of  the  rocks,  and  Walter, 
impdled  by  a  power  which  he  could  not  control,  walked  onward. 
The  moment  he  appeared  on  the  western  side  of  the  rock,  a  wild 
laugh  burst  into  the  air,  as  if  from  the  deep  cavern  before  him,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  sat  the  same  beautiful  being  whom  he  had 
formerly  met  There  was  now  an  expression  of  rare  joy  on  her 
&ce,  her  eyes  glistened  widi  delight,  and  she  extended  her  arms, 
as  if  to  welcome  him. 

^  Was  it  ever  your  wont  to  move  so  slowly  towards  your  loved 
one?" 
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Walter  heard  it  was  Selina's  voice.  He  saw  it  Was  Selina*^ 
features ;  but  he  was  conscious  it  was  not  Selina's  form. 

"  Come,  sit  beside  me,  Walter,  and  let  us  talk  of  love.**  He 
sat  down  without  a  word,  and  looked  into  the  maiden's  face  with 
a  vacant  expression  of  fondness.  Presently  she  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  heart ;  a  shudder  passed  through  his  frame ;  but  having 
passed,  he  felt  no  more  pain,  but  a  rare  intensity  of  delight  The 
maiden  wreathed  her  arm  around  his  neck,  drew  Walter  tomrds 
her,  and  then  he  remembered  how  often  he  had  acted  thus  towards 
Selina«  She  bent  over  him  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  In  his 
mind's  mirror  he  saw  himself  looking  thus  into  the  eyes  of  his  be- 
trayed  one. 

"  You  loved  her  once  ?"  said  the  maiden. 

"  I  did  indeed,"  answered  Walter,  with  a  sigh. 

"  As  you  loved  her,  so  I  love  you,"  said  the  maiden,  with  a 
smile  which  shot  like  a  poisoned  dart  through  Walter's  hearts 
She  lifted  the  young  man's  head  lovingly  between  her  hands,  and 
bending  over  him,  pressed  her  lips  upon  and  kissed  his  forehead, 
Walter  curiously  felt  that  although  he  was  the  kissed,  yet  that  he 
was  the  kisser. 

"  Kisses,"  she  said^  *^  are  as  true  at  sea  as  they  are  felse  on 
land.  You  men  kiss  the  earth-bom  maidens  to  betray  them.  The 
Idss  of  a  sea-child  is  the  seal  of  constancy.  You  are  mine  till 
death." 

"  Death  !  "  almost  shrieked  Walter, 

A  full  consciousness  of  his  situation  now  broke  upon  Walter. 
He  had  heard  the  tales  of  the  gossips  respecting  the  mermaid 
origin  of  Selina ;  but  he  had  laughed  at  them  as  an  idle  fency. 
hie  now  felt  they  were  true.  For  hours  Walter  was  compelled  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  his  beauti^  tormentor,  every  word  of  assumed 
love  and  rapture  being  a  torture  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  to  him. 
He  could  not  escape  from  the  arms  which  were  wound  around  him. 
He  saw  the  tide  rising  rapidly.  He  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the 
winds  coming  over  the  sea  from  the  isj  west.  He  saw  that  which 
appeared  at  first  as  a  dark  mist,  shape  itself  into  a  dense  black 
mass  of  cloud,  and  rise  rapidly  over  the  star-bedecked  space  above 
him.  He  saw  by  the  brilliant  edge  of  light  which  occasionally 
fringed  the  clouds  that  they  were  deeply  chaiged  with  thunder. 
There  was  something  sublime  in  the  steady  motion  of  the  storm ; 
and  now  the  roll  of  the  waves,  which  had  been  disturbed  in  the 
Atlantic,  reached  our  shores,  and  the  breakers  fell  thunderingly 
within  a  few  feet  of,  Walter  and  his  companion.  Paroxysms  of 
terror  shook  him,  and  with  each  convulsion  he  felt  himself  grasped 
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with  still  more  ardour,  and  pressed  so  closdy  to  the  maiden's 
bosom,  that  he  heard  her  heart  dancing  of  joy. 

At  length  his  terrors  gave  birth  to  words,  and  he  implored  her 
to  let  him  go. 

"  The  kiss  of  the  sea-child  is  the  seal  of  constancy."  Walter 
vehemently  implored  foigiveness.  He  confessed  his  deep  iniquity. 
He  promised  a  life  of  penitence. 

"  Give  me  back  the  dead,**  said  the  maiden  bitterly,  and  she 
planted  another  kiss,  which  seemed  to  pierce  his  brain  by  its 
coldness,  upon  his  forehead. 

The  waves  rolled  around  the  rock  on  which  they  sat ;  they 
washed  their  seat.  Walter  was  still  in  the  female's  grasp,  and  she 
lifted  him  to  a  higher  ledge.  The  storm  approached.  Lightnings 
struck  down  from  the  heavens  into  the  sands,  and  thunders  roared 
along  the  iron  cliffs.  The  mighty  waves  grew  yet  more  rash,  and* 
washed  up  to  this  strange  pair,  who  now  sat  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  pile  of  rocks.  Walter's  terrors  nearly  overcame  him ;  but 
he  was  roused  by  a  liquid  stream  of  fire,  which  positively  hissed 
by  him,  followed  immediately  by  a  crash  of  thunder,  which  shook 
the  solid  earth.  Tom  Chenall's  cottage  on  the  cliff  burst  into  a 
blaze,  and  Walter  saw,  from  his  place  amidst  the  raging  waters,  a 
crowd  of  male  and  female  roisterers  rush  terrified  out  upon  the 
heath,  to  be  driven  back  by  the  pelting  storm.  The  climax  of 
horrors  appeared  to  surround  Walter.  He  longed  to  end  it  in 
death,  but  he  could  not  die.  His  senses  were  quickened.  He  saw 
his  wicked  companion  and  evil  adviser  struck  to  the  ground,  a 
blasted  heap  of  ashes,  by  a  lightning  stroke,  and  at  the  same 
moment  he  and  his  companion  were  borne  off  the  rock  on  the  top 
of  a  mountainous  wave,  on  wluch  he  floated ;  the  woman  holding 
him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  singing  in  a  rejoicing  voice, 
which  was  like  a  silver  bell  heard  amidst  the  deep  base  bellowings 
of  the  storm — 

**  Come  away,  come  away, 
0*er  the  waters  wild  1 
Onr  earth-born  child 
Died  this  day,  died  this  day. 

"  Come  away,  come  away  ! 
The  tempest  loud 
Weaves  the  shroud 
For  him  who  did  betray. 

*•  Come  away,  come  away  I 
Beneath  Uie  wave 
Lieth  the  grave 
Of  him  we  shy.  him  we  slay. 
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*'  Come  away,  come  away  1 
He  shall  not  rest 
In  earth's  own  breast 
For  many  a  day,  many  a  day, 

*'  Come  away,  come  away ! 
By  billows  tost 
From  coast  to  coast» 
Like  deserted  boat 
His  corse  shall  float 
Around  the  bay,  aroand  the  bay." 

Myriads  of  voices  on  that  wretched  night  were  heard  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  storm.  The  waves  were  seen  covered  with  a  multi- 
tudinous host,  who  were  tossing  from  one  to  the  other  the  dying 
Walter  Trewoofe,  whose  false  heart  thus  endured  the  vengeance 
^of  the  mermaid,  who  had,  in  the  fondness  of  her  soul,  made  the 
innocent  child  of  humble  parents  the  child  of  her  adoption. 
Appendix  M. 
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'*  Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks  I  see 
More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  nature's  casual  work  :  they  bear 
A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent, 
And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away." 
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CROMLECH  AND  DRUID  STONES. 

**  Surely  there  b  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
'Mid  the  lone  nugesty  of  untamed  nature> 
ControHing  sober  reason.** 

—Camr/orM.— William  Mason. 

IT  is  a  common  belief  amongst  the  peasantry  over  every  part  of 
Cornwall^  that  no  human  power  can  remove  any  of  those 
stones  which  have  been  rendered  sacred  to  them  by  traditionary 
romance.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  told  that  certain  stones  had 
been  removed  by  day,  but  that  they  always  returned  by  night  to 
their  original  positions,  and  that  the  parties  who  had  dared  to 
tamper  with  those  sacred  stones  were  punished  in  some  way. 
When  the  rash  commander  of  a  revenue  cutter  landed  with  a 
party  of  his  men  and  overturned  the  Logan  Rock,  to  prove  the 
folly  of  the  prevalent  superstition,  he  did  but  little  service  in  dis- 
pelling^ an  old  belief,  but  proved  himself  to  be  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

I  could  desire,  for  the  preservation  of  many  of  our  Celtic  re- 
mains, that  we  could  impress  the  educated  classes  with  a  similar 
reverence  for  the  few  relics  which  are  left  to  us  of  an  ancient  and 
a  peculiar  people,  of  whose  history  we  know  so  little,  and  from 
whose  remains  we  might,  by  careful  study,  learn  so  much.  Those 
poised  stones  and  perforated  rocks  must  be  of  high  antiquity,  for 
we  find  the  Anglo-Saxons  making  laws  to  prevent  the  British  people 
from  pursuing  their  old  pagan  practices.* 

The  geologist,  looking  upon  the  Logan  stones  and  other 
curiously-formed  rock  masses,  dismisses  at  once  from  his  mind 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and 
hastily  sets  aside  the  tradition  that  the  Druid  ever  employed  them, 
or  that  the  old  Celt  ever  regarded  them  with  reverence.     There 

*  **  Perforated  Ktones  must  once  have  been  common  in  England,  and  probably  in 
Scotland  also,  as  the  Ang^o-Saxon  laws  repeatedly  denounce  similar  superstitious 
vniCticeM,**^TM4  ArcAavU^  mnd  Prtkistwic  Atmalt  0/  Scotland^  p.  97.  Danjkl 
Wilson. 
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cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  many  huge  masses  of  granite  are,  by 
atmospheric  causes,  now  slowly  passing  into  the  condition  required 
for  the  formation  of  a  Logan  rock.  It  b  possible  that  in  some 
cases  the  **  weathering  "  may  have  gone  on  so  uniformly  around 
the  stone,  as  to  poise  it  so  exactly  that  the  thrust  of  a  child  will 
shake  a  mass  many  tons  in  weight 

The  result,  however,  of  my  own  observations,  made  with  much 
curiosity  and  considerable  care,  has  been  to  convince  me,  that  in 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances  the  disintegration,  though 
general  around  the  line  of  a  ''  bed-way "  or  horizontal  joint,  has 
gone  on  rapidly  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  beat  of  the  weather, 
while  the  opposite  extremity  has  been  but  slightly  worn ;  con- 
sequently, the  stones  have  a  tendency  to  be  depressed  on  the 
sheltered  side.  With  a  little  labour  man  could  correct  this  natural 
defect,  and  with  a  little  ^ill  make  a  poised  stone.  We  have  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  certain  poised  stones  have  been  re- 
garded, through  long  periods  of  time,  as  of  a  sacred  character. 
Whether  these  stones  were  used  by  the  Druids,  or  merely  that  the 
ignorant  people  supposed  them  to  have  some  peculiar  virtue,  I 
care  not  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  probably  Celts,* 
were  possessed  with  some  idea  that  these  stones  were  connected 
with  the  mysteries  of  existence ;  and  from  father  to  son,  for 
centuries,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  these 
stones  have  maintained  their  sacred  character.  Therefore,  may 
we  not  infer  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  availed  themselves 
of  this  feeling ;  and  finding  many  rocks  of  a  gigantic  size,  upon 
which  nature  had  begun  the  work,  they  completed  them,  and  used 
the  mighty  moving  masses  to  impress  with  terror — ^the  principle 
by  which  they  ruled — ^the  untaught,  but  poetically  constituted, 
minds  of  the  people.  Dr  Borlase  has  been  laughed  at  for  finding 
rock-basins,  the  works  of  the  Druids,  in  every  granitic  mass.  At 
the  same  time,  those  who  laugh  have  failed  to  examine  those 
rock-masses  with  unprejudiced  care,  and  hence  they  have  erred  as 
wildly  as  did  the  Cornish  antiquary,  but  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Hundreds  of  depressions  are  being  formed  by  the  winds  and  rains 
upon  the  feces  of  the  granite  rocks.  With  these  no  Druid  ever 
perplexed  himself  or  his  people.  But  there  are  numerous  hollows 
to  be  found  in  large  flat  rocks  which  have  unmistakably  been 
formed,  if  not  entirely,  partly  by  the  hands  of  man.  The  Sacri- 
ficing Rock,  or  Cam  Brea,  is  a  remarkable  example.     The  larger 

*  "A  Celtic  T2astt  however,  continued  to  occupy  the  primeval  districts  of  Cornwall, 
•nd  preserved,  almost  to  our  own  day,  a  distinct  dialect  of  the  Cdtic  tongue. " — Pre- 
kistatic  AH/ia/s  o  Scot/anJ,  p.  tgs     Daniel  Wilson.    Sff  Appendix  H,  TAeCf II*. 
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hollows  on  the  Men-rock,  in  Constandne,  several  basins  in  the 
Logan  Rock  group,  and  at  Cam  Boscawen,  may  be  referred  to 
as  other  examples.  With  these  remarks,  I  proceed  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable  rock-masses  with  which  tradition  has 
associated  some  tale. 


M 


THE  LOGAN  OR  LOGING  ROCK* 

ODRED,  in  Mason's ''  Caiactacus,"  addressing  Vdlinus  and 
Elidums,  says — 

"Thither,  voatha, 
Tom  your  astonish'd  ms  ;  behold  yon  huge 
And  unhewn  sphere  of  living  adamant, 
Which,  poised  by  magic,  rests  its  cend:al  weight 
On  vonder  pointed  rock :  finn  as  it  seems, 
Such  is  the  strange  and  virtuous  property, 
It  moves  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whose  breath  is  pure ;  but  to  a  traitor. 
Though  even  a  slant's  prowess  nerved  his  arm. 
It  stands  as  fixed  as  Snowdon." 

This  faithfully  preserves  the  traditionary  idea  of  the  purposes  to 
which  this  in  every  way  remarkable  rock  was  devoted. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Lieutenant  Goldsmith,  on  the  8th  of  April 
1 824,  slid  the  rock  off  from  its  support,  to  prove  the  fEdsehood  of 
Dr  Borlase's  statement,  that  ''  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any 
lever,  or,  indeed,  force,  however  applied  in  a  mechanical  way,  can 
remove  it  from  its  present  position,*'  the  Logan  Rock  was  be- 
lieved to  cure  children,  who  were  rocked  upon  it  at  certain 
seasons,  of  several  diseases ;  but  the  charm  is  broken,  although 
the  rock  is  restoredt 

*  "  It  may  be  obterved  diat  I  have  ahrayt  used  the  words  Logfaig  Rock  for  the  ode- 
bnued  stone  at  Trereen  Dinaa.  Much  learned  research  teems  to  have  been  idly  expended 
on  the  supposed  name,  '  Logan  Rock.'  TV  ^  Is  a  verb  in  general  use  throughout 
Cornwall  for  vibrating  or  reeling  Uke  a  drunken  man ;  and  mn  is  frequently  heard  in 
provincial  pronundatioo  for  /«/>,  charactetistic  of  the  modem  present  participle. 
The  Loging  Rock  is,  therefore^  strictly  descriptive  of  its  peculiar  motion."— /7«tr^ 
Giihtrt, 

t  When  this  great  natural  curiosity  was,  as  it  was  thought,  destroyed,  die  poUic 
wrath  was  exdted,  and  appeased  only  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  manifested  1^  Mr 
Davies  Gilbert,  who  persuaded  the  Lords  fk  the  Admiralty  to  lead  Lieutenant  GoMsmith 
the  required  apparatus  for  replacing  it  Mr  D.  Gilbert  found  the  money ;  and  afker 
making  the  necessary  arrangements,  on  the  sd  of  November  1824,  Goldsmith  "  had  the 
glory  of  rei^adng  this  immense  rock  in  its  natural  position."  The  glory  of  Goldsmith 
and  of  Shrubsal),  who  overtoined  another  large  Logan  Rock,  is  certainly  one  not  to  be 
desired. 
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MINCAMBER,  MAIN-AMBER,  OR  AMBROSE'S 
STONE. 

A  MIGHTY  Logan  Stone  was  poised  and  blessed  by  Ambrose 
Merlhiy  not  far  from  Penzance.  "  So  great,"  says  Drayton, 
in  his  "  Polyalbion,**  "that  many  men's  united  strength  cannot 
remove  it,  yet  with  one  finger  you  may  wag  it." 

Merlin  prodauned  that  this  stone  should  stand  until  England 
had  no  king  ;  and  Scawen  tells  us — 

"  Here,  too,  we  may  add  what  wrong  another  sort  of  strangers 
have  done  to  us,  especially  in  the  civil  wars,  and  in  particular  by 
the  destroying  of  Mincamber,  a  famous  monument,  being  a  rock 
of  infinite  weight,  which,  as  a  burden,  was  laid  upon  other  great 
stones,  and  yet  so  equ^y  thereon  poised  up  by  nature  only,  that 
a  litde  child  could  instantly  move  it,  but  no  one  man,  or  many, 
remove  it  This  natural  monument  all  travellers  that  came  that 
way  desired  to  behold ;  but  in  the  time  of  Oliver's  usurpation, 
when  all  monumental  things  became  despicable,  one  Shrubsall, 
one  of  Oliver's  heroes,  then  Governor  of  Pendennes,  by  labour 
and  much  ado,  caused  to  be  undermined  and  thrown  down,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  country,  but  to  his  own  great  glory,  as  he 
thought ;  doing  it,  as  he  said,  with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand.  I 
myself  have  heard  him  to  boast  of  this  act,  being  a  prisoner 
under  him."  * 

So  was  Merlin's  prophecy  fulfilled. 

ZENNOR  COITS. 

C  TAYLOR  STEPHENS,  lately  deceased,  who  was  fDr  some 
•  time  the  mral  postman  of  Zennor,  sought,  in  his  poem, 
"  The  Chief  of  Barat-Anac,"  to  embody  in  a  story  some  descrip- 
tions of  the  Zennor  coits  and  other  rock  curiosities. 

I  employed  this  man  for  some  wedcs  to  gather  up  lor  me  all 
that  remamed  of  l^endary  lore  in  Zennor  and  Morva.  He  did 
his  work  well ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  people,  he  learned 
more  from  them  than  any  other  man  could  have  done.  The 
results  of  his  labours  are  scattered  through  these  volumes. 

C  Taylor  Stephens  wrote  me  on  the  subject  of  the  cromlechs  as 
follows  : — 

*  "Atmitrs  or  3fam  Amhtrs,  whidi  dgmfy  anobted  or  consecrated  ttoiie<.'*'-C  .9 
CilUri,  Historical  Survey,  See  al«o  Scaweni't  "  Dissertation  on  the  Cornish  Lan- 
foage,"  Stnkeley't  ••  Stcadwngt^"  and  JiOies  Allies*!  "  Woswatenhfrv."  Appendix  0> 
Ambntia  Petrm. 
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Superstitious  Belief  respecting  the  Quoits, 

"  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zennor  in  1859,  and  by  accident  came 
across  the  Zennor  cromlech,  and  was  struck  with  Uie  mode  of  its  construc- 
tion (not  having  heard  of  its  existence  before),  and  thinking  it  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  Dmidical  altars  I  had  read  of,  I  inquired  of  a  group 
of  persons  who  were  gathered  round  the  village  smithery,  whether  any  one 
could  tell  me  anything  respecting  the  heap  ofstones  on  the  top  of  the  hilL 
Several  were  in  total  ignorance  of  their  existence.  One  said,  '  Tes  caal'd 
the  gient's  kite  ;  thas  all  I  knaw.'  At  last,  one  more  thoughtful,  and  one 
who,  I  found  out,  was  considered  the  wiseacre  and  oracle  of  the  village, 
looked  up  and  gave  me  this  important  piece  of  information,—'  Them  ere 
rocks  were  put  there  afore  you  nor  me  was  boem  or  thoft  ov  ;  but  who  don 
it  es  a  puzler  to  everybodv  in  Sunnur  (Zennor).  I  de  bleve  theze  put  up 
theer  wen  thes  ere  wurld  wus  maade ;  but  wether  thev  wus  or  no  don  t 
very  much  mattur  by  hal  akounts.  Thes  I*d  Iqiaw,  that  nobody  caant 
take  car  em  awa ;  if  anybody  was  too,  they'd  be  brot  there  agin.  Hees 
an  ef  they  wus  tuk'd  awa  wone  nite,  theys  shur  to  be  hal  rite  up  top  o' 
th  hil  fust  thing  in  morenin.  But  I  caant  tel  ee  s*  much  as  Passen  can  ; 
ef  you  'd  zea  he,  he  'd  tel  he  hal  about  et ' " 

In  one  of  the  notes  received  from  the  poet  and  postman  he  g^ves 
a  curious  instance  of  the  many  parts  a  man  played  in  those  remote 
districts  but  a  few  years  since  : — 

<<  My  venerable  grandpapa  was  well  known  by  all  the  old  people, 
for  he  was  not  only  a  local  preacher,  but  a  charmer,  a  botanist,  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  a  secretary  to  a  burial  and  sick  benefit  society, 
and,  moreover,  the  blacksmith  of  the  neighbourhood." 

THE  M&N'AN-TOL. 

NOT  more  than  two  miles  from  Penzance  stands  the  celebrated 
cromlech  of  Lanyon — often  pronounced  Lanine.  This, 
like  all  the  other  cromlechs,  marks,  no  doubt,  the  resting-place  of 
a  British  chieftain,  many  of  whose  followers  repose  within  a  short 
distance  of  this,  the  principal  monument 

Beyond  the  village  of  Lanyon,  on  a  ''  iiirzy  down,"  stands  the 
Mdn-an-tol,  or  the  "  holed  stone."  For  some  purpose — it  is  in 
vain  to  speculate  on  it  now — the  bavdic  priesthood  employed  this 
stone,  and  probably  the  superstition  which  attaches  to  it  may 
indicate  its  ancient  uses. 

If  scrofulous  children  are  passed  naked  through  the  M6n-an-tol 
three  times,  and  then  drawn  on  the  grass  three  times  against  the 
sun^  it  is  fdt  by  the  faithful  that  much  has  been  done  towards 
insuring  a  speedy  cure.  Even  men  and  women  who  have  been 
af&icted  with  spinal  diseases,  or  who  have  suffered  from  scrofulous 
taint,  have  been  drawn  through  this  magic  stone,  which  all  declare 
still  retains  its  ancient  virtues. 
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If  two  brass  pins  are  carefully  laid  across  each  other  on  the  top 
edge  of  this  stone,  any  question  put  to  the  rock  will  be  answered, 
by  the  pins  acquiring,  through  some  unknown  agency,  a  peculiax 
motion. 

THE  CRICK  STONE  IN  MORVA. 

IF  any  one  suffering  from  a  "crick  in  the  back"  can  pass 
through  this  forked  rock,  on  the  borders  of  Zennor  and 
Morva,  without  touching  the  stone,  he  is  certain  of  being  cured. 
This  b  but  a  substitute  for  the  holed  stone,  which,  it  is  admitted, 
has  much  more  virtue  than  the  forked  stone. 

In  various  parts  of  the  county  there  are,  amongst  the  granitic 
masses,  rocks  which  have  fallen  across  each  other,  leaving  small 
openings,  or  there  are  holes,  low  and  narrow,  extending  under  a 
pile  of  rocks.  In  nearly  every  case  of  this  kind,  we  find  it  is 
popularly  stated,  that  any  one  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  lum- 
bago would  be  cured  if  he  crawled  through  the  openings.  In  some 
cases,  mne  times  are  insisted  on  "  to  make  the  charm  complete." 

Mrs  Bray,  in  her  "  Traditions  of  Devonshire,"  gives  several 
examples  of  the  prevalence  of  this  superstition  over  the  granitic 
district  of  Dartmoor.* 


THE  DANCING  STONES,  THE  HURLERS,  e^c. 

IN  many  parts  of  Cornwall  we  find,  more  or  less  perfect,  circles 
of  stones,  which  the  learned  ascribe  to  the  Druids.  Tradi- 
tion, and  the  common  people,  who  have  faith  in  all  that  their 
fathers  have  taught  them,  tell  us  another  tale.  These  stones  are 
everlasting  marks  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  being  maidens  or 
men,  who  were  changed  into  stone  for  some  wicked  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath-day.  These  monuments  of  impiety  are  scattered 
over  the  county  ;  they  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  to  the  extremity  of 
Old  Cornwall,  many  of  those  circles  being  upon  Dartmoor.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  name  them  all.  Every  purpose  will  be  served  if 
the  tourist  is  directed  to  those  which  lie  more  directly  in  the  route 
which  is  usually  prescribed.  In  the  parish  of  Burian  are  the 
"  Dawns  Myin  "  or  Min — the  dancing  stones — commonly  called 
"  The  Merry  Maidens  ; "  and  near  them  are  two  granite  pillars, 
named  the  "  Pipers."  One  Sabbath  evening  some  of  the  thought- 
less maidens  of  the  neighbouring  village,  instead  of  attending 

*  "  Creeping  under  tolmens  for  the  cure  of  diseases  is  still  practised  in  Ireland,  and 
also  in  the  East,  as  is  shown  by  Mrs  Colonel  El  wood  in  her  Travels."— ^»/i!rMaM'i 
Maiauintt  July  1831. 
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vespers,  strayed  into  the  fields,  and  two  evil  spirits,  assuming  the 
guise  of  pipers,  began  to  play  some  dance  tunes.  The  young 
people  yielded  to  the  temptation  ;  and,  forgetting  the  holy  day, 
commenced  dancing.  The  excitement  increased  with  the  exercise, 
and  soon  the  music  and  the  dance  became  extremely  wild ;  when, 
lo  !  a  flash  of  lightning  from  the  clear  sky  transfixed  them  all,  the 
tempters  and  the  tempted,  and  there  in  stone  they  stand. 

The  celebrated  circle  of  nineteen  stones, — ^which  is  seen  on  the 
road  to  the  Land's  End, — known  as  the  "  Boscawen-Cin  Circle,"  is 
another  example.  The  "  Nine  Maids,"  or  the  "  Virgin  Sisters," 
in  Stithians,  and  other  "  Nine  Maids,"  or,  as  called  in  Cornish, 
Naw-whoors,  in  St  Colomb- Major  parish,  should  also  be  seen,  in 
the  hope  of  impressing  the  moral  lesson  they  convey  yet  more 
strongly  on  the  mind.* 

The  three  circles,  which  are  seen  on  the  moors  not  far  from  the 
Cheesewring,  in  the  parish  of  St  Cleer,  are  also  notable  examples 
of  the  punishment  of  Sabbath-breaking.  These  are  called  the 
"  Huriers,"  and  they  preserve  the  position  in  which  the  several 
parties  stood  in  the  full  excitement  of  the  game  of  hurling,  when, 
for  the  crime  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  they  were  changed  into 
stone,  t 

*  lite  following  quotations  are  from  Davics  Gilbert.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  gentleman  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society*  and  ikertjbrt  a  sceptic  in  local 
traditionary  storv  : — 

"  On  the  south-west  part  of  the  parish  of  Stithians,  towards  Gwendron,  are  still  to  bo 
seen  nine  stones  set  perpendicularly  erect  in  the  earth,  in  a  direct  manner,  about  ten 
feet  apart,  called  the  Nine  Maids,  probably  set  up  there  in  memory  of  nine  religious 
sisters  or  nuns  in  that  place  before  dte  fifth  century ;  not  women  turned  into  stone,  as 
the  English  name  implies,  and  as  the  country  people  thereabout  will  tell  you." 

"  The  Nine  Maids^in  Cornish,  Naw-voz,  alia*  the  nine  sisters — in  Cornish,  Naw- 
whoors — which  very  name  informs  us  that  they  were  sepulchral  stones,  erected  in 
memory  either  of  nine  natural  or  spiritual  sisters  of  some  religious  house,  and  not  so 
many  maids  turned  into  stones  for  dancing  on  the  Sabbath-day.  as  the  country  people 
wfll  tell  you.  Those  stones  are  set  in  order  by  a  line,  as  is  such  another  monument,  also 
called  the  Nine  Maids,  in  Gwendron,  by  the  highway,  about  twenty-five  feet  distance 
from  each  other." 

t  "With  respect  to  the  stones  called  the  *Hurlers*  being  once  men,  I  will  say  with 
Hals,  *  Did  but  the  ball  which  these  Uurlers  used  when  flesh  and  blood  appear  directly 
orer  them,  immovably  pendant  in  the  air,  one  might  be  apt  to  credit  some  little  of  the 
tale ; '  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  I  must  add  my  belief  of  their  being  erected  by  the 
Druids  for  some  purpose  or  other— probably  a  court  of  justice  :  long  subsequent  to  which 
erection,  however,  they  may  have  served  as  a  goal  for  \iyxr\-^\xyKt%,'^— Topographical 
amd  HittorUal  Skttck**  oftht  Boroughs  of  Eatt  and  Wtst  Lw*^  by  Thomas  Bond, 

May  we  not  address  Mr  Bond,  "  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  A  very  small  amount  of  which 
would  have  found  the  ball,  fixed  as  a  boulder  of  granite,  not  as  it  passed  through  the 
air,  but  as  it  rdled  along  the  ground. 

That  an  ancient  priesthood,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  people 
through  their  sensations,  should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  old  Celtic  populatioo  that 
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THE  NINE  MAIDS,  OR  VIRGIN  SISTERS. 

NINE  "  Moor  Stones "  are  set  up  near  the  road  in  the  parish 
of  Gwendron,  or  Wendron,  to  which  the  above  name  is 
given.  The  perpendicular  blocks  of  granite  have  evidently  been 
placed  with  much  labour  in  their  present  position.  Tradition  says 
they  indicate  the  graves  of  nine  sisters.  Hals  appears  to  think 
some  nuns  were  buried  here.  From  one  person  only  I  heard  the 
old  story  of  the  stones  having  been  metamorphosed  maidens. 
Other  groups  of  stone  might  be  named,  as  Rosemedery,  Tregaseal, 
Boskednan,  Botallack,  Tredinek,  and  Crowlas,  in  the  west,  to 
which  the  same  story  extends,  and  many  others  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  county ;  but  it  cannot  be  necessary. 

THE  TWELVE-a CLOCK  STONE. 

NUMBERS  of  people  would  formerly  visit  a  remarkable  Logan 
stone,  near  Nancledrea,  which  had  been,  by  supernatural 
power,  impressed  with  some  peculiar  sense  at  midnight.  Although 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  move  this  stone  during  daylight,  or  in- 
deed by  human  power  at  any  other  time,  it  would  rock  like  a 
cradle  exactly  at  midnight.  Many  a  child  has  been  cured  of 
rickets  by  being  placed  naked  at  this  hour  on  the  twelve-o'clock 
stone.  If,  however,  the  child  was  "  misbegotten,**  or,  if  it  was  the 
offspring  of  dissolute  parents,  the  stone  would  not  move,  and  conse- 
quently no  cure  was  effected.  On  the  Cuckoo  Hill,  eastward  of 
Nancledrea,  there  stood,  but  a  few  years  since,  two  piles  of  rock 
about  eight  feet  apart,  and  these  were  united  by  a  laiige  flat  stone 
carefully  placed  upon  them, — thus  forming  a  doorway  which  was, 
as  my  informant  told  me,  <'  large  and  high  enough  to  drive  a 
horse  and  cart  through.''  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  march  in 
procession  through  this  "  doorway"  in  going  to  the  twelve-o'clock 
stone. 

The  stone-mason  has,  however,  been  busy  hereabout ;  and  every 
mass  of  granite,  whether  rendered  notorious  by  the  Giants  ox 
holy  by  the  Druids*,  if  found  to  be  of  the  size  required,  has  been 
removed.* 

God's  vengeance  had  fallen  on  the  Sabbath-breaker,  it  not  to  be  wondered  aL  Up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  hurling  matches  usually  came  off  on  the  Sunday.—See  **  Hurling,* 
in  the  chapter  on  Cornish  Customs. 

*  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  remains  of  old  Cornwall  which  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  this  neighbourhood  within  a  few  years : — 

Between  St  Ives  and  Zennor,  on  the  lower  road  over  Tregarthen  Downs*  stood  a  Logan 
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THE  MEN-SCRYFA, 

AT  the  entrance  to  Penzance  rises,  rather  abruptly,  a  hill, 
crowned  with  a  very  remarkable  earthwork.  It  is  known 
as  Castle  Lesgudzhek,  or,  the  "  Castle  of  the  Bloody  Field,**  to  this 
day. 

Tradition,  our  only  guide,  tells  us  that  this  castle  was  one  of  the 
strong  places  of  a  British  king,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  ; 
that  a  rival  chieftain,  from  the  eastern  part  of  Danmonium,  be- 
si^^  him.  The  defence  was  long  and  desperate.  The  besiegers, 
wearying  of  the  unsuccessful  toil,  retired  at  length  to  the  plains  of 
Gulval ;  and  that  the  besieged  left  his  castle,  and  gave  his  enemies 
battle  on  the  plain  which  extends  from  Penzance  to  Marazion. 
The  "bloody  field"  remained  in  possession  of  the  chieftain  ot 
Lesgudzhek,  and  the  leader  of  the  eastern  men  was  killed  near 
where  he  was  buried.  The  Men-Scryfa^  or  inscribed  stone,  was 
raised  over  his  grave, — ^its  height,  nine  feet,  being  the  exact  height 
of  the  defeated  warrior  ? 

RIALOBRAN  CUNOVAL  FIL 

is  engraven  on  the  block ;  thus  handing  to  us  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  warrior,  who  was  probably  the  son  of  the  hero  from 
whom  Gulval  draws  its  name ;  and  if  so,  may  we  not  suppose 
that  he  was  but  endeavouring  to  recover  the  possessions  which 
once  belonged  to  his  parent 

TABLE-MkN. 
THE  SAXON  KINGS'  VISIT  TO  THE  LAND'S  END. 

AT  a  short  distance  from  Sennen  church,  and  near  the  end  of 
a  cottage,  is  a  block  of  granite,  nearly  eight  feet  long,  and 
about  three  feet  high.     This  rock  is  known  as  the  Table-m^,  or 

rode  An  old  man,  perhaps  ninety  yeart  of  age,  told  me  he  had  often  logged  it,  and  that 
it  would  make  a  noise  which  could  be  heard  for  miles. 

At  Balnoon,  between  Nandedrea  and  Knill's  Steeple,  some  miners  came  upon  "two 
slabs  of  granite  cemented  together,"  which  covered  a  walled  grave  three  feet  8quare--an 
andent  kistvean.  In  it  they  found  an  earthenware  vessel  containing  some  black  earth, 
and  a  leaden  spoon.  The  spoon  was  given  to  Mr  Praed  of  Trevetha,  and  may  possibly 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  present  proprietor.    The  kistvean  was  utterly  destroyed. 

At  Brunnion,  not  far  from  St  Ives,  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  house  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Hoskings,  is  an  arched  doorway  of  carefully-worked  granite.  Traditira 
•aith  this  doorway  bdonged  to  an  ancient  church,  and  that  the  present  garden  was  the 
burial-ground.  Close  by>  at  Treverrack,  is  a  field  known  as  the  '*  Chapd  Field,"  in 
which  the  plough  is  constantly  turning  up  stones  which  have  been  carefully  chiselled. 

In  Bosprenis  Croft  there  was  a  very  large  coit  or  cromlech.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
fifteen  feet  square,  and  not  more  than  one  foot  thick  in  any  part.  This  was  broken  in 
two  parts  some  years  since,  and  taken  to  Penxance  to  form  the  beds  for  two  ovons. 
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Table-»w/«,  which  appears  to  signify  the  stone-table.  At  Bosa- 
vern,  in  St  Just,  is  a  somewhat  similar  flat  stone ;  and  the  same 
story  attaches  to  each. 

It  is  to  the  effect  that  some  Saxon  kings  used  the  stone  as  a 
dining-table.  The  number  has  been  variously  stated  ;  some  tra- 
ditions fixing  on  three  kings,  others  on  seven.  Hals  is  far  more 
explicit ;  for,  as  he  says,  on  the  authority  of  the  chronicle  of 
Samuel  Daniell,  they  were — 

Ethelbert,  5th  king  of  Kent ; 

Cbsa,  2d  king  of  the  South  Saxons ; 

KingUls,  6th  king  of  the  West  Saxons ; 

Sebert,  3d  king  of  the  East  Saxons ; 

Ethelfred,  7  th  king  of  the  Northumbers ; 

Penda,  5  th  king  of  the  Mercians  ; 

Sigebert,  5  th  king  of  the  East  Angles, — who  all  flourished  about 
the  year  600. 

At  a  point  where  the  four  parishes  of  Zennor,  Morvah,  Gulval, 
and  Madron  meet,  is  a  flat  stone  with  a  cross  cut  on  it.  The 
Saxon  kings  are  also  said  to  have  dined  on  this. 

The  only  tradition  which  is  known  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
Sennen  is,  that  Prince  Arthur  and  the  kings  who  aided  him  against 
the  Danes,  in  the  great  battle  fought  near  Vellan-Drucher,  dined 
on  the  Table-m6n,  after  which  they  defeated  the  Danes. 

MERLYN' S  PROPHECIES. 

PROPHECIES  by  Merlyn  are  tolerably  prevalent  in  Cornwall. 
The  character  of  these  may  be  known  by  one  or  two  ex« 
amples — 

"  Aga  syth  tyer,  war  and  meyne  Merlyn 
An  neb  syth  Leskey  Paul,  Penzance  hag  Newlyn." 

This  has  been  translated — 

"  There  shall  land  on  the  stone  of  Merlyn, 
Those  who  shall  bum  Paul,  Penzance,  and  Newlyn." 

This  prophecy  is  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished  when  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  landed  at  Mousehole,  a  fishing 
village  in  the  Mount's  Bay.  Near  the  pier  at  Mousehole  is  stiU  a 
rock  called  "  Merlyn  Car,"  or  "  Merlyn's  Rock,"  and  not  far  firom 
it  another,  called  ''  the  Spaniard." 

THE  LEVAN  STONE. 

This  bisected  mass  of  granite  has  been  already  noticed  in  con* 
nection  with  St  Levan. 
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^  When,  with  panniers  astride^ 
A  pack-horse  can  ride 
Through  the  Levan  Stone, 
The  world  will  be  done." 

THE  RAME  HEAD  AND  THE  DODMAN. 

Merlyn  is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  following  prophecy, 
standing  near  St  German's  Grotto  on  the  shores  of  Whitsand 


Bay  :— 


'  When  the  Rame  Head  and  Dodman  meet, 
Man  and  woman  will  have  cause  to  greet." 


THE  ARMED  KNIGHT, 

**  A  T  low  water  there  is  to  be  seen,  off  the  Land's  End,  towards 
^^  the  Scilly  Island  (probably  so  called  from  the  abundance 
of  eel  or  conger  fishes  caught  there,  which  are  called  sillys,  ot 
lillis),  for  a  mile  or  more,  a  dangerous  strag  of  ragged  rocks, 
amongst  which  the  Atlantic  Sea  and  the  waves  of  St  George's 
and  the  British  Channel  meeting,  make  a  dreadful  bellowing  and 
rumbling  noise  at  half-ebb  and  half-flood,  which  let  seamen  take 
notice  of  to  avoid  them. 

«  Of  old,  there  was  one  of  those  rocks  more  notable  than  the 
rest,  which  tradition  saith  was  ninety  feet  above  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  sea,  with  an  iron  spire  at  the  top  thereof,  which  was  over- 
turned or  thrown  down  in  a  violent  storm,  1647,  and  the  rock  was 
broken  in  three  pieces.  This  iron  spire,  as  the  additions  to 
Camden's  "  Britannia "  inform  us,  was  thought  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Romans,  or  set  up  as  a  trophy  there  by  King  Athel- 
stan,  when  he  first  conquered  the  Scilly  Islands  (which  was  in 
those  parts) ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable  such  a  piece  of  iron,  in 
this  salt  sea  and  air,  without  being  consumed  by  rust,  could  en- 
dure so  long  a  time.  However,  it  is  or  was,  certain  I  am  it  com- 
monly was  called  in  Cornish,  An  Marogeth  Arvowed,  /./.,  the 
Armed  Knight ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  except  erected  by 
or  in  memory  of  some  armed  knight ;  as  also  Came-an-peul,  1./., 
the  spile,  spire,  or  javelin  rock.  Again,  remember  silly  lilly,  is  in 
Cornish  and  Armoric  language  a  conger  fish  or  fishes,  from  whence 
SciUy  Islands  is  probably  denominated,  as  elsewhere  noted."* 
Mr  Blight  says  this  rock  is  also  called  Guela,  or  Guelaz^ — the 
"  rock  easily  seen." 

*  Hala,  in  Gilbert's  "  History  of  Corowall,*'  vol  iii  p.  43. 
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THE  IRISH  LADY. 

NEAR  Pedn-men-dWy  the  "  Headland  of  Black  Rock^'  is  a 
curiously-shaped  rock,  known  as  the  Irish  Lady,  In  days 
long  ago  some  adventurous  sailors  from  Ireland  were  shipwrecked 
at  night  on  this  rock,  and  every  soul  perished,  save  a  lady,  who 
was  seen  in  the  morning  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  rock.  The 
storm  was  still  raging,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  render  this 
solitary  sufferer  any  assistance.  Days  and  nights  passed  away  ; 
the  people  watched  the  dying  woman  from  the  shore,  but  they 
could  not  reach  her.  At  length  they  saw  that  her  sufferings  were 
at  an  end ;  and  at  last  the  dead  body  was  washed  into  the  sea. 
Often,  when  the  winds  and  waves  are  high,  the  fishermen  see  a 
lady  tranquilly  sitting  on  this  rock,  with  a  rose  in  her  mouth  ;  to 
show,  it  may  be  presumed,  her  perfect  indifference  to  the  ragings 
of  tempests.* 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  wrote  a  poem  on  tliis  tradition.      The 
following  is  an  extract  from  it  : — 

•*  Where  yon  dark  diff  f  o'ershadows  the  blue  main, 
Theora  died  amidst  the  stormy  waves, 
And  on  its  feet  the  sea-dews  wash'd  her  corpse. 
And  the  wild  breath  of  storms  shook  her  black  locks. 
Young  was  Theora  ;  bluer  was  her  eye 
Than  the  bright  azure  of  the  moonlight  night ; 
Fair  was  her  cheek,  as  is  the  ocean  cloud 
Red  with  the  morning  ray. 

"  Amidst  the  groves. 
And  greens,  and  nodding  rocks  that  overhang 
The  gray  IGllamey  pass^  her  morning  days. 
Bright  with  the  beams  of  joy. 

*  This  Icind  of  tnulidoii  is  not  tincommon.    The  following  is  a  Welsh  form  of  it  :— 
GWENNCyS  STEEPLE. 

Among  die  msmerous  irregular  cares  at  the  western  end  of  Ogofau  is  one  which  has 
derived  the  nnme  of  Ffynnon  Gwenno  (the  Well  of  Gwenno),  from  the  following  tradi* 
tioo,  kindly  given  to  us  by  Mr  Johnes.  The  water  which  still  occupies  its  lower  part, 
was,  in  day.<«  of  yore,  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  which  attracted  nimierous 
lathers  from  the  suirouoding  districts.  Among  these  a  fair  maid,  named  Gweullian,  or, 
ibr  brevity,  Gwenno,  was  induced,  on  an  unfortunate  day,  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the 
cavern  beyond  a  frowning  rock,  which  had  always  been  the  prescribed  limit  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bathers.  She  passed  beneath  it,  and  was  no  more  seen.  She  had  been 
seized  by  some  superiiuman  power,  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  invade  those  mysterious 
penetralia.  And  still,  on  stormy  nights,  the  spirit  of  Gweullian  is  seen  to  hover  over  a  lofty 
crag  which  rises  near  the  entrance  of  the  now  deserted  cave,  and  bears  the  name  of  Cloch 
ty  Gweono,  or  Gwenno's  Steeple.— JV(^/r  on  the  Gogtf/km,  ^^  Og^fim  Mint,  Memoirs  of 
Geological  Survey,  vol  I  pi  48s. 

t  A  rock  near  the  Land's  End  called  the  "  Irish  Lady.** 
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"  To  solitude, 
To  natare,  and  to  God,  she  gave  her  jouth ; 
Hence  were  her  passions  tuned  to  harmonj. 
Her  azure  eye  oft  glisten'd  with  the  tear 
Of  sensibility,  and  her  soft  cheek 
GIow*d  with  the  blush  of  rapture.    Hence  she  loied 
To  wander  *midst  the  green  wood  silver*d  o'er 
By  the  bright  moonbeam.     Hence  she  loved  the  rockJ^ 
Crown'd  with  the  nodding  ivy,  and  the  lake 
Fair  with  the  purple  morning,  and  the  sea 
Expansive,  mingling  with  the  arched  sky. 

'*  Dark  in  the  midnight  doad, 
When  the  wild  blast  npon  its  pinions  bore 
The  dying  shrieks  of  Erin's  injured  sons, 
She  'scap«d  the  murderer's  arm.* 

«•  The  British  bark 
Bore  her  across  the  ocean.    From  the  west 
The  whirlwind  rose,  the  fire-fraught  clouds  of  heaven 
Were  mingled  Mrith  the  wave.    The  shattered  bark 
Sunk  at  thy  feet,  Bolerinm,  and  the  white  surge 
Closed  on  green  Erin's  daughter." 

— Paris's  Life  of  Sir  Humphrty  Davy^  p.  38. 


THE  DEVILS  DOORWAY. 

IN  the  slate  (Killas)  fonnations  behind  Polperro  is  a  good 
example  of  z,  fault.  The  geologist,  in  the  pride  of  his  know- 
ledge, refers  this  to  some  movement  of  the  solid  mass — a  rending 
of  the  rocks,  produced  either  by  the  action  of  some  subterranean 
force  lifting  the  earth-crust,  or  by  a  depression  of  one  division  of 
the  rocks.  The  gray-bearded  wisdom  of  our  grandfathers  led 
them  to  a  conclusion  widely  different  from  this. 

The  mighty  ruler  of  the  realms  of  darkness,  who  is  known  to 
have  an  especial  fondness  for  rides  at  midnight,  <'  to  see  how  his 
little  ones  thrive,''  ascending  from  hb  subterranean  country,  chose 
this  spot  as  his  point  of  egress. 

As  he  rose  from  below  in  his  fiery  car,  drawn  by  a  gigantic  jet 
black  steed,  the  rocks  gave  way  before  him,  and  the  rent  at  Pol- 
perro remains  to  this  day  to  convince  all  unbelievers.  Not  only 
this,  as  his  Satanic  majesty  burst  through  the  slate  rocks,  his 
horse,  delighted  with  the  airs  of  this  upper  world,  reared  in  wild 
triumph,  and,  planting  again  his  hoof  upon  the  ground,  made  these 

*  The  Irish  lady  was  shipwrecked  at  the  Land's  End  about  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Irish  Protesunts  by  the  Catholics,  in  the  reign  of  Charies  the  First  So  says  Davy 
—the  tradition  is  very  old. 
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islands  shake  las  \nth  an  earthquake ;  and  he  left  the  deep  impres- 
sion  of  his  burning  foot  behind.  There,  any  unbeliever  may  see 
the  hoof-shaped  pool,  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
days  gone  by. 

PIPERS  HOLE,  SCILLY. 

ON  the  banks  of  Peninnis,  in  St  Mary's,  is  Piper's  Hole,  which 
conmiunicates,  as  tradition  saith,  with  the  island  of  Tresco, 
where  another  orifice  known  by  the  same  name  is  seen.  Going 
in  at  the  orifice  at  Peninnis  Banks  in  St  Mary's,  it  is  above  man's 
height,  and  of  as  much  space  in  its  breadth,  but  grows  lower  and 
narrower  farther  in  :  a  little  beyond  which  entrance  appear  rocky 
basins,  or  reservoirs,  continually  running  over  with  fresh  water, 
descending  as  it  distils  from  the  sides  of  the  rocky  passage.  By 
the  fall  of  water  heard  further  in,  it  is  probable  there  may  be  rocky 
descents  in  the  passage.  The  drippings  from  the  sides  have  worn 
the  passage,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen,  into  very  various  angular 
surfaces.  Strange  stories  are  related  of  this  passage,  of  men  going 
so  far  in  that  they  never  returned ;  of  dogs  going  quite  through, 
and  coming  out  at  Tresco,  with  most  of  their  hair  off,  and  such 
like  incredibles.  But  its  retired  situation,  where  lovers  retreat  to 
indulge  their  mutual  passion,  has  made  it  almost  as  famous  as  the 
cave  wherein  Dido  and  iCneas  met  of  old.  Its  water  is  exceeding 
good.* 

THE  DEVILS  CO  ITS,  ^e. 

IN  St  Columb  Major,  not  fer  from  the  ruins  of  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  British  fortification,  Castele-an-Dinas, 
stands  a  tumulus  known  as  the  Devil's  Coit.  It  is  curious  to  find 
one  tradition  directly  contradicting  another.  We  are  told,  on  the 
one  hand,  that — 

The  devil  never  came  into  Cornwall. 

Because,  when  he  crossed  the  Tamar,  and  made  Torpoint  for  a 
brief  space  his  resting-place,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  every- 
thing, vegetable  or  animal,  was  put  by  the  Cornish  people  into  a 
pie. 

He  saw  and  heard  of  fishy  pie,  star-gazy  pie,  conger  pie,  and 

*  Heath's  "  Scilly  Isles."  These  stories  of  Piper's  Hole  are  sdU  told,  and  many  of 
the  ignorant  inhabitants  regard  it  with  superstitious  dread.  The  Fugoe  Hole,  at  the 
Land's  Endt  has  yet  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  Witch  stories.  Several  who  have  attempted 
to  penetrate  this  hole  have  escaped  only  by  great  luck — "  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,"  as 
the  saying  is. 
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indeed  pies  of  all  the  fishes  in  the  sea.  Of  parsley  pie,  and  herby 
pie,  of  lamy  pie,  and  piggy  pie,  and  pies  without  number.  There- 
fore, fearing  they  might  take  a  fancy  to  a  "  devily  pie,"  he  took 
himself  back  again  into  Devonshire. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find,  amidst  the  rocks  of  the  shore  and 
the  hills,  numerous  deviVs  coits,  plenty  of  devil's  footsteps,  with 
deviFs  bellows,  devil's  frying-pans,  devil's  ovens,  and  devil's  caves 
in  abundance.  Of  course,  on  Dartmoor,  since  the  devil  remained 
in  Devonshire,  we  might  expect  to  find  such  evidences  of  his  pre- 
sence. The  devil's  frying-pan  at  Mistor  is  well  known,  and  nearly 
every  granite  Tor  preserves  some  impression  of  this  melancholy, 
wandering  wicked  one. 

KING  ARTHUI^S  STONE. 

IN  the  western  part  of  Cornwall,  all  the  marks  ot  any  peculiar 
kind  found  on  the  rocks  are  referred  either  to  the  giants  or 
the  devil  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  such  markings  are 
almost  always  attributed  to  Arthur.  Not  far  from  the  Devil's  Coit 
in  St  Columb,  on  the  edge  of  the  Gossmoor,  there  is  a  large  stone, 
upon  which  are  deeply-impressed  marks,  which  a  little  fency  may 
convert  into  the  marks  of  four  horse-shoes.  This  is  "  King 
Arthur's  Stone,"  and  these  marks  were  made  by  the  horse  upon 
which  the  British  king  rode  when  he  resided  at  Castle  Denis,  and 
hunted  on  these  moors.  King  Arthur's  beds,  and  chairs,  and 
caves,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  Giant's  Coits, — and 
many  traditions  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  section  devoted  to 
the  giant  romances — are  probably  monuments  of  the  earliest  types 
of  rock  mythology.  Those  of  Arthur  belong  to  the  period  when 
the  Britons  were  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation  as  to  war  under 
experienced  rulers  ;  and  those  which  are  appropriated  by  the  devil 
are  evidently  instances  of  the  influence  of  priestcraft  on  the  minds 
of  an  impressible  people.* 

*  Another  example  of  like  stories  in  Wales  may  be  interesting  : — 
"  Five  juvenile  saints,  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  celebrated  shrine  of  St  David* 
emaciated  with  hunger,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  here  reclined  themselves  to  rest,  and 
reposed  their  weary  heads  on  this  ponderous  pillow  ;  their  eyes  were  soon  closed  by  the 
powerful  hand  of  sleep,  and  they  were  no  longer  able  to  resist,  by  the  force  of  prayer,  the 
artifices  of  their  foes.  The  dcy  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  clouds— the  thunder 
rolled — the  lightning  fbshed,  and  the  rain  poured  in  torrents.  The  storm  increased  in 
vehemence ;  all  nature  became  chilled  with  cold,  and  even  Piety  and  Charity  felt  its 
effects.  The  dn^  of  rain  were  soon  congealed  into  enormous  hailstones,  which,  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  were  driven  with  so  much  violence  against  the  heads  of  the  weary 
pilgrims  as  to  aflix  them  to  their  pillow,  and  the  vestiges  they  lefl  are  still  discernible. 
Being  borne  away  in  triumph  by  the  malignant  sorcerer  who  inhabits  the  hollows  of 
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THE  COCK'CROW  STONE. 

A  ROCK  of  white  marble  (?)  with  many  rock  basins  on  its  sur- 
face lies  in  Looe  harbour,  under  Saunder's  Lane,  and  is  now 
covered  by  every  tide.  This  stone  once  stood  on  the  top  of  an 
elevated  rock  near  it,  and  when  in  this  position,  whenever  it  heard 
a  cock  crow  in  the  neighbouring  farmyard  of  Hay,  it  turned  round 
three  times. 

The  topmost  stone  of  that  curious  pile  of  rocks  in  the  parish  of 
St  Qeer  known  as  the  Cheesewring  is  gifted  in  like  manner. 
Even  now  the  poultry-yards  are  very  distant,  but  in  ancient  days 
the.  cocks  must  have  crowed  most  lustily,  to  have  produced  vibra- 
tions on  either  the  sensitive  rock  or  the  tympanum  of  man. 

tbese  hills,  they  were  concealed  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  hit  oftvem,  where  they  are 
destined  to  remain  asleep,  bound  in  the  irrefragable  chain  of  enchantment  until  that 
happy  period  shall  arrive  when  the  diocese  shall  be  blessed  with  a  pious  bishop,  for  when 
that  happens,  no  doubt  Merlin  himself,  the  enemy  of  malignant  sorcerers,  will  be  dis- 
enchanted, and  he  will  come  and  restore  to  liberty  the  dormant  taints,  when  they  will 
immediately  engage  in  the  patriotic  work  of  refonning  the  Welsh."— /Vmw  ik€  EhgUsk 
Works  of  ih€  late  Rtv.  Eleaaor  IVilliamt,  quoted  by  Wariogtoa  W.  Smyth,  MA. 
Memuirt  of  the  Geological  Survey*  toL  i.  p.  480i 
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LOST    CITIES. 


**  Between  Land's  End  and  Sdlly  rocks 
Sunk  lies  a  town  that  ocean  mocks. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Where  breathes  the  man  that  would  not  weep 
0*er  such  fine  climes  beneath  the  deep?" 

Mistorkal  Records  of  Ancient  ComwalL 
—Thomas  Hogg- 
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ROMANCES  OF  LOST  CITIES. 

LOST  LANDS, 

"And  oh!  how  short  are  hamaii  schemes  I 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams." 

— JoNATHAM  Swift. 

THE  notion  of  cities  and  extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  country 
being  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  of  lakes  appears  to 
have  existed  from  all  time.  In  the  ''  Arabian  Nights/'  we  have 
constant  references  to  lands  under  the  sea;  and  in  the  traditionary 
stories  of  all  Celtic  people  the  same  idea  presents  itself  in  some 
form  or  other.  Mr  Campbell  appears  to  confound  stories  of 
mermaids  with  those  traditions  which  have  their  origin  in  actual 
physical  changes.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  little  relation  to 
each  other.* 

In  addition  to  the  traditions  given  of  large  tracts  of  land  which 
have  been  lost  in  the  sea,  I  have  given  those  which  relate  to  cities, 
or  towns,  or  chiurches  which  have  been  buried  in  the  sands.  These 
traditions  are  of  the  same  general  character. 

This  subject  deserves  a  much  more  careful  investigation  than  it 
has  yet  received.  I  hope  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  to  show  that  those  dim  traditions  point  to  some  buried  truth. 
They  are  like  the  buried  lights  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the 
resting-places  of  the  dead. 

THE  TRADITION  OF  THE  LYON  ESSE  OR 
LETHOWSOW. 

THOSE  who  may  stand  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  Land's 
End,  and,  looking  over  that  space  where  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  mix  with  those  of  the  British  Channel,  see  in  the  far 
distance  the  Scilly  Islands,  will  have  to  call  upon  their  imagina- 
•  See  West  Highland  Tales,  by  J.  F.  CampbeU.    Vol.  iiL  p.  410 
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tion  to  conceive  that  these  broad  waters  roll  over  a  country  which 
has  existed  within  historic  time. 

A  region  of  extreme  fertility,  we  are  told,  once  united  the  Scilly 
Islands  with  Western  Comwsdl.  A  people,  known  as  the  Silures, 
inhabited  this  tract, — which  has  been  called  the  Lyonesse,  or 
sometimes  Lethowsow, — who  were  remarkable  for  their  industry 
and  their  piety.  No  less  than  140  churches  stood  over  that 
region,  which  is  now  a  waste  of  waters ;  and  the  rocks  called  the 
Seven  Stones  are  said  to  mark  the  place  of  a  large  city.  Even 
tradition  is  silent  on  the  character  of  this  great  cataclysm.  We 
have  only  one  hint — and  we  know  not  its  value — which  appears 
to  show  that  the  deluge  was  comparatively  gradual.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Trevilians  is  said  to  have  had  time  to  remove  his 
family  and  his  cattle ;  but  at  last  he  had  to  fly  himself  with  all 
the  speed  which  a  fleet  horse  could  give  him.  From  this  it  might 
appear  that,  though  gradual  at  first,  the  waters,  having  broken 
down  the  barriers,  burst  over  the  whole  at  last  with  uncontrolled 
fury.  A  small,  but  very  ancient,  oratory,  "  Chapel  Idne,"  or  the 
"  Narrow  Chapd,"  formeriy  stood  in  Sennen  Cove.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  one  Lord  of  Goonhilly,  who  owned  a  portion 
of  the  Lyonesse,  on  the  occasion  of  his  escape  from  the  flood. 
By  this  war  of  waters  several  large  towns  were  destroyed,  and  an 
inunense  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 

In  the  absence  of  full  traditional  evidence,  it  will  not  be  un- 
interesting to  gather  together  the  fragmentary  statements  which 
exist  in  the  writings  of  historians  and  others  : — 


'*  The  number  of  parish  churches  lost  is  so  astonishingly  great  as  to 
baffle  the  power  of  evidence,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  convictioii.  I, 
therefore,  take  upon  me  to  reduce  the  number  from  140  to  40, — to  cut  off 
what  any  dash  of  Worcester's  pen  might  casually  have  created,  the  first 
figure.**— PTiiite^fe^x  SuppUmmt  to  PohoheUs  History  of  ComwalL 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  the  Lionesse  was  destroyed  on  the  lith  of 
November  1099. 

"  On  the  third  of  the  Nones  of  November  (1099)  the  sea  overflowed  the 
shore,  destroying  towns  and  drowning  many  persons  and  innumerable  oxen 
and  sheep.** — The  Chronicle  0/ Florence  of  Ivorcester^  translated  ty  Thomas 
Forester^  A,M.     Bohn,  1854. 

Solinus  (cap  22)  applies  Siluria  to  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Land's 
End.  His  words  are,  '*  Siluram  quoque  insulam  ab  ora  quam  gens  Bri- 
tanna  Dunmonii  tenent,  terbidum  fretum  distinguit." 

"  There  is  a  tradition  that  there  formerly  existed  a  large  track  of  land 
between  the  Land*s  End  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  called  the  Lioness,  which 
was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  family  of  Trevilian, 
now  residing  in  Somerset,  but  originally  Cornish,  saved  himself  by  the 
assistance  of  his  horse  at  the  time  of  this  inundation ;  and  it  is  reported 
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that  the  anns  of  this  family  were  taken  from  his  fortunate  escape,  to  com- 
memorate his  providential  preservation." — Drtw  and  HUchiiis  Cornwall, 

**  A  cave  is  pointed  out  in  Perranuthnoe,  where  the  ancestor  of  the 
Trevelyans  is  said  to  have  been  borne  on  shore,  by  the  strength  of  his 
horse,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Lionesse  country  west  of  ue  Land's 
End.  The  Trevelyan  family  are  too  old,  too  honourable,  and  now  too 
much  distinguished  by  science,  for  them  to  covet  any  addition  of  honour 
through  the  medium  of  fabulous  history. 

**  It  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon  ChronicU  that,  in  the  year  1099,  there  was 
so  very  high  a  tide,  and  the  damage  so  great  in  consequence,  that  men  re- 
membered not  the  like  to  have  ever  happened  before,  and  the  same  day 
was  the  first  of  the  new  moon.  Stow,  who  wrote  his  History  of  England 
about  Uie  year  1580,  notices  the  great  tide  of  1099,  when  he  says,  *The 
sea  brake  in  over  the  banks  of  Uie  Thames  and  other  ry  vers,  drowning 
many  towns  and  much  people,  vrith  innumerable  numbers  of  oxen  and 
sheepe ;  at  which  time  the  lands  in  Kent,  that  sometime  belonged  to  Duke 
Godwyne,  Eorle  of  Kent,  were  covered  with  sandes  and  drowned,  which  are 
to  this  day  called  Godwyne  Sandes.'  On  the  slender  foundation  of  these 
alluvial  catastrophes,  Florence  of  Worcester  either  invented,  or,  with  more 
than  monkish  credulity,  received  the  tale  of  a  whole  district  being  en- 
gulfed, not  at  some  remote  geological  period,  but  in  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  recent  times  of  authentic  history,  after  the  existence  of 
systematic  registers  and  records  ;  a  district  covered,  as  he  states,  by  a  city 
and  by  a  hundred  and  forty  churches,  with  their  accompanying  villages, 
farms,  &c.,  an  event  that  must  have  shaken  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and,  to 
increase  the  wonder,  a  gentleman,  accidentally  on  horseback,  is  ca^ed  by 
this  animal  to  the  neighbouring  shore  of  Whitsand  Bay,  or  twenty  miles 
further  off,  to  Perranuthnoe,  through  a  sea  which  had  swallowed  an  entire 
country,  and  from  which  the  laigest  of  modem  vessels  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped.  This  idle  tak,  related  by  one  writer  after  another,  has 
almost  reached  our  own  times.  The  editor  remembers  a  female  relation  of 
a  former  vicar  of  St  Erth  who^  instructed  by  a  dream,  prepared  decoctions 
of  various  herbs,  and,  repairing  to  the  Land's  End,  poured  them  into  the 
sea,  with  certain  incantations,  expecting  to  see  the  Lionesse  country  rise 
inmiediately  out  of  the  water,  having  all  its  inhabitants  alive,  notwithstand- 
ing their  long  submersion.     But 

'  Pardunce  boom  fomi  was  unobtcnred. 
Perchance  in  prayer  or  fiuth  she  swerved.' 

No  country  appeared,  and  although  the  love  of  marvellous  events,  and  of 
tales  exciting  tne  passions,  seems  not  to  have  diminished  in  recent  times, 
yet  the  editor  is  unaware  of  any  subsequent  attempt  having  been  made  to 
rescue  those  unfortunate  people  from  their  protracted  state  of  suspend^] 
animation." — The  Parochial  History  of  CorttwaU^  byDavies  Gilbert,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  109,  iia 

"Although  a  sweep  of  ocean,  twenty-seven  miles  in  breadth,  separates 
at  present  the  Land's  End  from  the  Sdll^r  Ishmds,  there  can  yet  be  little 
doubt  of  their  having  been  heretofore  united  to  each  other  by  the  main- 
land. The  records  of  history  indeed  do  not  rise  so  high  as  the  era  when 
this  disjunction  was  first  effected  ;  but  we  have  documents  yet  remaining 
which  prove  to  us  that  this  strait  must  have  beoi  considerably  widened, 
and  the  number  of  the  SdUy  Islands  greatly  increased  within  the  last  six- 
teen or  seventeen  centuries,  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  (receding  pro- 
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bably  from  the  coast  of  America)  pressine  towards  this  coast  of  Britain, 
accumulating  upon  Bolerium,  and  overwhdming  part  of  the  western  shores 
ofComwalL 

**  Strabo  eimressly  tells  us  that  the  Cassiteiides  (so  called  from  the  Greek 
name  of  tin,  there  produced)  were  in  his  time  only  ten  in  number ;  where- 
as they  are  now  divided  into  a  hundred  and  forty  rocky  islets.  Solinus 
also  makes  mention  of  a  large  and  respectable  island,  called  Silura,  evi- 
dently the  Scilly  of  present  times,  lying  on  Damnonian  or  Cornish  coast, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  turbulent  and  dangerous — a 
character  which  sufficiently  marks  the  compression  of  its  waters.  And 
William  of  Worcester,  an  author  of  our  own  country,  thirteen  centuries 
after  Solinus,  states,  with  a  degree  of  positive  exactness,  stamping  authen- 
ticity upon  its  recital,  that  between  Mount's  Bay  and  the  Scilly  Islands  there 
had  been  woods,  and  meadows,  and  arable  lands,  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
parish  churches,  which  before  his  time  were  submex]^  by  the  ocean. 
Uninterrupted  tradition  since  this  period,  which  subsists  to  the  present 
day  vigorous  and  particular,  authenticates  his  account,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
upon  the  mind  that  a  vast  track  of  land,  which  stretched  anciently  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  Mount's  Ba^  to  the  north-western  rock  of  Scilly  (with  the 
exception  of  the  narrow  strait  flowing  between  the  Long-ships  and  Land's 
End),  has,  since  the  age  of  Strabo  and  Solinus,  and  previous  to  that  of 
William  of  Worcester,  been  overwhelmed  and  usurped  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  .  .  .  The  depth  of  the  water  at  the  Land's  End  is  about  eleven 
fathoms ;  at  the  Long-ships,  eight ;  to  the  north  of  them,  twenty ;  to  the 
south,  thirty ;  and  twenty-five,  twenty,  and  fifteen  fathoms  between  them 
and  the  norUi-west  of  Scilly.  The  shallowest  water  occurs  in  the  mid- 
space  between  Cornwall  and  the  Isles." — A  Tour  through  Cormvall  in  the 
Autumn  ^1808,  by  the  Rev,  Richard  Warner, 

"Yet  the  cause  of  that  inundation,  which  destroyed  much  of  these 
Islands  (the  Scilly  Islands),  might  reach  also  to  the  Cornish  shores,  is  ex* 
tremely  probable,  there  b^iig  several  evidences  of  a  like  subsidence  of  tiie 
land  in  the  Mount's  Bav.  The  principal  anchoring-place,  called  a  lake,  is 
now  a  haven,  or  open  harbour.  The  Mount,  from  its  Cornish  name,  we 
must  conclude  to  have  stood  formerly  in  a  wood,  but  now,  at  full  tide,  is 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  not  a  tree  near  it ;  and  in  the  sandy  beach 
betwixt  the  Mount  and  Penzance,  where  the  sands  have  been  dispersed  by 
violent  high  tides,  I  have  seen  the  trunks  of  several  large  trees  in  their 
natural  position." — Borlase,  Phil,  Trans. ^  vol.  xlviiL  part  I. 

"  That  Cornwall  once  extended  further  west  may  be  inferred  from  hence, 
that  about  midway  between  the  Land's  End  and  Scilly  are  rocks  called  in 
Cornish  Lethcwsow  ;  by  the  English,  Seven-stones, 

"  The  Cornish  call  the  places  within  the  stones  Tregva^ — ue,^  a  dwelling ; 
— and  it  has  been  reported  that  windows  and  other  stuff  have  been  fished 
up,  and  that  fishermen  still  see  tops  of  houses  under  water.  From  the 
Laiid's  End  to  Scilly,  a  tract  of  thirty  miles,  is  an  equal  depth  of  water, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a  plain,  level  surface.  St  Michael's  Mount  is 
called  in  Cornish,  Careg  cowse  in  cUnvse — /./.,  the  hoary  rock  in  the  wood. 
Large  trees  with  roots  and  bodies  have  been  driven  in  by  the  sea  of  late 
years  between  St  Michael's  Mount  and  Penzance  ;  and  tnulition  says  that 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation  which  made  the  separation,  one  Trevelyan 
swam  from  thence  on  horseback  ;  and  in  memory  thereof  the  family,  now 
in  Somersetshire,  bears  gules  a  horse  argent,  from  a  less  wavy  argent,  and 
azure,  issuing  out  of  a  sea  proper." — Gough*s  Camden^  voL  L  p.  15. 
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"  The  flats,  which  stretched  from  one  island  to  another,  are  plain  evi- 
dences of  a  former  union  subsisting  between  many  now  distinct  islands. 
The  flats  between  Trescaw,  Br6har,  and  Sampson  are  quite  dry  at  a  spring- 
tide, and  men  easily  pass  diy-shod  from  one  island  to  another  over  sand- 
banks (where,  upon  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  walls  and  ruins  are  fre- 
quently discovered),  upon  which,  at  full  sea,  there  are  ten  and  twelve  feet 
of  water.  From  the  southern  side  of  St  Martin  there  stretches  out  a 
lai^e  shoal  towards  Trescaw  and  St  Mary's ;  and  from  St  Mary's  a  flat, 
caUed  Sandy-bar,  shoots  away  to  meet  it ;  and  between  these  two  shoals 
there  are  but  four  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  called  Crow  Sound, — all 
strong  arguments  that  those  islands  were  once  one  continued  tract  of  land, 
thon^  now,  as  to  their  low  lands,  overrun  with  the  sea  and  sand.  '  The 
Isles  Cassiterides '  (says  Strabo,  Geo.,  lib.  5)  '  are  ten  in  number,  close 
to  one  another.  One  of  them  is  desert  and  unpeopled ;  the  rest  are 
inhabited.'  But  see  how  the  sea  has  multiplied  these  islands ;  there  are 
now  one  hundred  and  forty.  Into  so  many  fragments  are  they  divided ; 
and  yet  there  are  but  six  inhabited.'' — An  Account  of  the  Great  Alteration 
wMch  the  Islands  of  Scylley  have  undergone^  dr»r.,  by  the  Rev,  Wtn,  Borlase, 
M,A,,  RR.S,y  Phil,  Trans, ^  vol.  xlviii.  part  I. 

"The  Cornish  land,  from  Plymouth,  discovers  itself  to  be  devoured 
more  and  more  to  the  westward,  according  to  the  aforesaid  tradition  of  the 
tract  of  the  Lionesse,  being  encroached  upon  above  half  the  present  db- 
lance  from  the  Land's  End  to  Scilly  ;  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  low 
isthmus  once  joiningScilly  and  the  Lionesse  was  first  encroached  upon  in 
the  same  manner.  The  projecting  land  being  exposed  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  tides  from  the  Irish,  the  Bristol,  and  Bntish  Channels,  by  whose 
violence  and  impetuosity,  increased  by  the  winds,  the  loose  earth  of  the 
Gulf-rock  might  be  worn  away,  leaving  the  resistible  substance  behind, 
standing  as  it  is  in  the  middle  way  betwixt  Scilly  and  Cornwall." — A  Na- 
tural  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Islands  of  Scilly^  6y  Robert  Heath, 

The  following  notices  are  gathered  from  other  local  traditions  : — 

*'  From  Rame-head  to  the  two  Looes  very  fertile  valleys  are  stated  to 
have  extended  at  least  a  league  southwards,  over  a  tract  now  covered  with 
sea  ;  and  around  the  coast  in  many  places,  we  are  assured,  in  twelve  feet 
of  water,  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sea." 

"  The  Black  Rock  in  Falmouth  Harbour  is  stated  to  have  been  a  large 
island,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  sea  only  at  high- water." 

"  Six  miles  south  of  St  Michael's  Mount  waved,  from  Clement's  Isle  to 
Cudden  Rock,  a  wood." 


CUDDEN  POINT  AND  THE  SILVER  TABLE 

THIS  point  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Perranuthnoe ;  the 
parish,  it  will  be  remembered,  into  which  Trelawney  escaped, 
sdded  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  from  the  deluge  which  buried 
the  lands  between  this  and  the  Scilly  Isles. 

At  the  low- water  of  spring-tides,  the  children  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood flock  to  the  sands  around  this  point,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  treasure,  which  they  believe  is  buried  in  the  sands  beneath 
the  sea,  and  which  is,  it  is  said,  occasionally  discovered.    Amongst 
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other  things,  an  especial  search  is  made  for  a  silver  table,  which 
was  lost  by  a  very  wealthy  lord,  by  some  said  to  be  the  old  Lord 
Pengerswick,  who  enriched  himself  by  grinding  down  the  poor. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  calmness  of  sununer,  the  clearness  of 
the  skies,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  waters  invited  the  luxurious  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  sea,  this  magnate,  with  a  party  of  gay  and 
thoughtless  friends,  was  floating  in  a  beautiful  boat  lazily  with  the 
tide,  and  feasting  from  numerous  luxuries  spread  on  a  silver  table. 
Suddenly — no  one  lived  to  tell  the  cause — the  boat  sank  in  the 
calm,  transparent  waters  ;  and,  long  after  the  event,  the  fishermen 
would  tell  of  sounds  of  revelry  heard  firom  beneath  the  waters.,  and 
some  have  said  they  have  seen  these  wicked  ones  still  seated 
aroimd  the  silver  table. 


THE  PADSTOW  *"  HOBBY-HORSEr  * 

AT  the  time  of  the  spring  festival,  which  is  observed  at  Helston 
as  a  revel  in  honour,  probably,  of  Flora,  and  hence  called 
the  "  Furry-day,"  and  by  the  blowing  of  horns  and  gathering  of 
the  "  May "  in  St  Ives  and  other  places,  the  people  of  Padstow 
were  a  few  years  since  in  the  habit  of  riding  the  "  hobby-horse  ** 
to  water.  This  hobby-horse  was,  after  it  had  been  taken  round 
the  town,  submerged  in  the  sea.  The  old  people  said  it  was  once 
believed  that  this  ceremony  preserved  the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants 
from  disease  and  death.  The  appearance  of  a  white  horse  escap- 
ing from  the  flood  which  buried  the  Lionesse,  is  told  at  several 
points,  on  both  the  north  and  south  coast,  and  the  riding  of  the 
hobby-horse  probably  belongs  to  this  tradition.  In  support  of  this 
idea,  we  must  not  forget  the  mermaid  story  associated  with  the 
harbour  of  Padstow. 

The  water-horse  is  a  truly  Celtic  tradition.  We  have  it  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  and  in  the  stories  of  all  countries  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Mr  Campbell,  "  West  Highland  Tales,"  says  he  finds 
the  horse  brought  prominently  forward  in  the  Breton  legends,  and 
that  animal  figures  largely  in  the  traditions  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Has  the  miners'  phrase — "  a  horse  in  the  lode,"  applied  to  a 
mass  of  unproductive  gpround  in  the  middle  of  a  mineral  lode  ;  or, 
"  Black  Jack  rides  a  good  horse,"  signifying  that  zinc  ore  gives 
good  promise  for  copper — anything  to  do  with  these  traditions  ? 

•  Sec  Appendix  P. 
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ST  MICHAELS  MOUNT-^THE  WHITE  ROCK  IN  THE 

WOOD. 

**  An  old  legend  of  St  Michael  speaketh  of  a  tonndet  in  this  part  (be* 
tween  Pensandes  and  Mousehole),  now  defaced,  and  lying  under  the  water." 
-—Ldand^s  Itinerary, 

ALREADY  it  has  been  told  how  St  Michaers  Mount  was  built 
by  the  giants.  So  much  for  its  Titanic  origin.  The  tradi- 
tion that  the  Mount  was  formerly  called  in  old  Cornish,  Careg-luz 
en  kus,*  and  that  it  rose  from  the  midst  of  an  extensive  forest,  is 
very  prevalent.  "  A .  forest  is  supposed  to  have  extended  along 
the  coast  to  St  Michael's  Mount,  which  was  described  as  a  '  hoare 
rock  in  a  wood,'  and  stood  five  or  six  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
bay  was  smd  to  have  been  a  plain  of  five  or  six  miles  in  extent, 
formed  into  parishes,  each  having  its  church,  and  laid  out  in 
meadows,  corn-fields,  and  woods."  f  A  similar  tradition  attaches 
itself  to  Mont  St  Michel,  in  Normandy. 

By  and  by,  when  the  Saxon  rule  was  extended  into  Com¥rall, 
this  remarkable  hill  is  seized  upon,  in  common  with  many  other 
such  hills,  as  the  residence  of  some  anchorite.  This  holy  recluse 
is  visited  by  St  Michael,  who  had  an  especial  fondness  for  hill 
churches,  and  the  hermit  is  directed  to  build  a  church  on  the 
summit^  and  dedicate  it  to  St  Michael. 

"  In  evile  howre  thou  hentst  in  hond. 
Thus  holy  hills  to  blame ; 
For  sacred  unto  saints  they  stand. 

And  of  them  have  their  name. 
St  Michael's  Mount,  who  does  not  know, 
That  wards  the  western  coast." 

— Spbnsek. 

Mflton,  in  his  delicately  beautiful  poem  of  "  Lycidas,"  makes 
especial  illusion  to  this  monkish  legend  : — 

**  Where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world, 
Or,  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,  J 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mounts 
Look  towards  Namancos,  and  Bayona's  hold  ; 

•  Or  Cnr€£^  Cowet  in  Clowte. 

♦  T.  T.  Blight. 

X  The  name  Bolerium  has  been  especially  giren  to  the  Land's  End,  but  there  is  a 
cove  near  the  Lizard  now  called  Polurrian  or  Polerium. 
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Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth, 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth." 

—Milton's  Lycidas. 

Warner,  in  his  "  Tour  through  Cornwall,"  with  much  assumption 
of  learning,  attempts  to  explain  these  lines.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Land's  End  was  called  BelUrium^  *'  so  named  from  Bellerus,  a 
Cornish  giant.  No  such  giant  ever  existed  in  Cornish  fable,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  Milton 
used  the  poet's  license,  and,  from  the  name  of  the  Land's  End, 
Bellerium,  created  *  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old.'  "  What  follows  in 
Warner  is  worth  extracting  : — 

"  We  learn  from  *  Caston's  Golden  Legende,'  under  the  history  of 
the  Angel  Michael,  that,  '  Th'  apparacyon  of  this  angell  is  many- 
fold.  The  fyrst  is  when  he  appeared  in  Mount  of  Gargan,  &c.,' 
(edit.  1493,  foL  cclxxxii.  a).  William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote 
his  travels  over  England  about  1490,  says,  in  describing  St 
Michael's  Mount,  there  was  an  '  Apparicio  Sancti  Michaelis  in 
monte  Tumba  antea  vocato  Le  Hore  Rok  in  the  Wodd*  (Itinerar., 
edit  Cantab.,  1778,  p.  102).  The  Hoar  Rock  in  the  Wood  is  this 
Mount  or  Rock  of  St  Michael,  anciently  covered  with  thick  wood, 
as  we  learn  from  Drayton  and  Carew.  There  is  still  a  tradition, 
that  a  vision  of  St  Michael  seated  on  this  crag,  or  St  Michael's 
Chair,  appeared  to  some  hermits ;  and  that  this  circumstance 
occasioned  the  foimdation  of  the  monastery  dedicated  to  St 
Michael.  And  hence  this  place  was  long  renowned  for  its  sanctity, 
and  the  object  of  frequent  pilgrimages.  Carew  quotes  some  old 
rhymes  much  to  our  purpose,  p.  154,  ut  supra : — 

•  Who  knows  not  Mighel's  Mount  and  Chaire, 
The  pilgrim's  holy  vaunt  ? ' 

Nor  should  it  be  forgot  that  this  monastery  was  a  cell  to  another 
on  a  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Normandy,  where  was  also  a  vision 
of  St  Michael.  But  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  Milton. 
This  great  vision  is  the  famous  apparition  of  St  Michael,  whom 
he,  with  much  sublimity  of  imagination,  supposes  to  be  still 
throned  on  this  lofty  crag  of  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall, 
looking  towards  the  Spanish  coast.  The  guarded  mount  on  which 
this  great  vision  appeared  is  simply  the  fortified  mount,  implying 
the  fortress  above  mentioned.  And  let  us  observe,  that  Mount  is 
the  peculiar  appropriated  appellation  of  this  promontory.  So  in 
Daniel's  Panegyricke  on  the  King,  st.  19,  *From  Dover  to  the 
Mount.'"— P.  180. 

"  In  the  very  comer  is  Michaelis  Mounts  which  gives  name  to 
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the  bay  (the  Mount's  Bay)  anciently  called  DiNSOL^  as  in  the  book 
of  LandkfT,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Careg-Cowse,  or  the  Gray 
Rock — ^in  Saxon,  Mychelyroz^  or  Michael's  Place."  * 

From  Hals,  Tonkin,  and  Gilbert,  we  learn  yet  further  that  "  St 
Michael's  Mount  is  so  called,  because  our  fathers,  the  Britons, 
believed  that  the  appearance  of  the  archangel  St  Michael  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  495  was  in  this  place  ;  though  in  other  countries 
they  believe  differently." 

"  Edward  the  Confessor,  finding  the  place  already  celebrated  for 
its  holiness,  founded  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  a.d.  1044, 
and  also  a  chapel,  which  still  stand,  part  of  which  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house.  Upon  the  tower  of  the  chapel  is  the 
celebrated  Kader  Migell, — /.^.,  Michael's  Chair, — a  seat  artificially 
cut  in  the  stone,  very  dangerous  in  the  access,  therefore  holy  for 
the  adventure. 

**  *  Who  knows  not  Mighel*s  Mount  and  Chaire, 
The  pilgrim's  holy  vaunt ; 
Both  land  and  island  twice  a  day. 
Both  fort  and  port  of  haunt  ? '  '^ 

It  is  supposed  by  many  persons  to  have  been  placed  there  for 
the  pilgrims  to  complete  their  devotions  at  the  Mount,  by  sitting 
in  this  chair,  and  showing  themselves  to  the  country  around  as 
pilgrims.  St  Kenna,  doubtless  the  same  as  St  Keyna,  once 
visited  this  Mount,— although  -  the  time  of  her  visitation  is  not 
precisely  known, — and  she  imparted  the  very  same  virtue  to  the 
chair  as  she  bestowed  on  St  Keyna's  Well.  It  is  whichever,  man 
or  wife,  sits  in  this  chair  first  shall  rule  through  life,  and  as  it 
requires  great  resolution  and  steadiness  of  head  to  obtain  the  seat, 
one  may  be  inclined  to  anticipate  the  supposed  effect  witli  greater 
certainty  from  its  achievement,  than  from  drinking  water  from  St 
Keyna's  WeU. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  destroy  the  romance  of  ages,  but  honesty 
compels  me  to  pronounce  this  so-called  chair  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  remains  of  a  stone  lantern,  built  at  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  tower.  The  good  monks,  without  doubt,  placing  a 
light  therein,  it  could  be  seen  by  the  fishermen  far  off  at  sea ;  and 
probably  they  received  some  tribute  of  either  fish  or  money  for  the 
support  of  this  useful  guide  to  the  shore. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  following  passage  in  Carew's  Survey,  that 
the  "  chair  "  formerly  was  not  within  the  building  at  all,  but  on 
some  rocks  without  the  walls : — 

*  Cough's  Camden's  Britaimia»  vol  i*  p.  4 
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"A  little  without  the  castle  there  is  a  bad  seat  in  a  craggy 
place  called  St  Michael's  Chaire,  somewhat  dangerous  for  accesse, 
and  therefore  holy  for  the  adventure."  * 

GIVAVAS  LAKE. 

ON  the  western  side  of  the  Mount's  Bay,  between  the  fishing- 
towns  of  Newlyn  and  Mousehole,  is  the  well-known  anchor- 
ing-place  known  by  the  above  name.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  any  part  of  the  ocean  should  have  been  called  a  lake. 
Tradition,  however,  helps  us  to  an  explanation.  Between  the 
land  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  St  Michael's  Mount  on 
the  eastern  side,  there,  at  one  time,  extended  a  forest  of  beech- 
trees.  Within  this  forest,  on  the  western  side,  was  a  large  lake, 
and  on  its  banks  a  hermitage.  The  saint  of  the  lake  was  celebrated 
far  and  near  for  his  holiness,  and  his  small  oratory  was  constantly 
resorted  to  by  the  diseased  in  body  and  the  afflicted  in  mind.  None 
ever  came  in  the  true  spirit  who  failed  to  find  relief.  The  prayers 
of  the  saint  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  removed  the  severest  pains 
from  the  limbs  and  the  deepest  sorrows  from  the  mind.  The 
young  were  strengthened  and  the  old  revived  by  their  influences. 
The  great  flood,  however,  which  separated  the  Islands  of  Scilly 
from  England,  submerged  the  forest,  and  destroyed  the  lands 
enclosing  this  lovely  and  almost  holy  lake,  burying  beneath  the 
waters  church  and  houses,  and  destroying  alike  the  people  and 
the  priest.  Those  who  survived  this  sad  catastrophe  built  a 
church  on  the  hill  and  dedicated  it  to  the  saint  of  the  lake — or  in 
Combh,  St  Pol — modernised  into  St  Fault 

In  support  of  this  tradition,  we  may  see,  of  a  fine  summer  day, 
when  the  tide  is  low  and  the  waters  clear,  the  remains  of  a  forest 
in  the  line  passing  from  St  Michael's  Mount  to  Gwavas.  At 
neap-tides  the  author  has  gathered  beech -nuts  from  the  sands 
below  Chyandour,  and  cut  the  wood  from  the  trees  embedded  in 
the  sand.  % 

•.  Carew,  p.  154 

t  Gwavaa  Lake.  It  it  said  that  within  historic  times,  tithes,  or  an  equivalent  for 
them,  were  collected  from  the  land  which  surrounded  this  lake.  I  have  been  infonned 
that  the  parish  books  of  St  Paul  record  the  collection  of  tithes  from  lands  which  have  dis- 
appeared. I  applied  for  information  on  this  point  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  but  he  hat 
DOC  yet  favoured  me  with  a  reply. 

X  I  have  passed  in  a  boat  from  St  Michael's  Mount  to  Penxance  on  a  summer  day, 
when  the  waters  were  very  clear,  and  the  tide  low,  and  seen  the  black  masses  of  trees  in 
the  white  wnds  extending  far  out  into  the  bay.  On  one  occasion,  while  I  was  at  school  at 
Penxance,  after  a  violent  equinoctial  gale,  brge  trunks  of  trees  were  thrown  up  on  the 
shore,  just  beyond  Onandour,  and  then  i»tth  the  other  boys  I  went,  at  the  lowest  of 
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THE  CITY  OF  LANGARROW  OR  LANGONA* 

WE  cannot  say  how  many  years  since,  but  once  there  stood 
on  the  northern  shores  of  Cornwall,  extending  over  all 
that  country  between  the  GanreU  and  Perranporth,  a  large  city 
called  Langarrow  or  Langona.  The  sand-hills  which  now  extend 
over  this  part  of  the  coast  cover  that  great  city,  and  the  memory 
of  the  sad  and  sudden  catastrophe  still  lingers  among  the 
peasantry.  So  settled  is  tradition,  that  no  other  time  than  900 
years  since  is  ever  mentioned  as  the  period  at  which  Langarrow 
was  buried.  This  city  in  its  prime  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  in  England,  and  to  have  had  seven  churches,  which  were 
alike  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  their  size.  The  inhabitants 
were  wealthy,  and  according  to  received  accounts,  they  drew  their 
wealth  from  a  large  tract  of  level  land,  thickly  wooded  in  some 
parts,  and  highly  cultivated  in  others — from  the  sea,  which  was 
overflowing  with  fish  of  all  kinds — and  from  mines,  which  yielded 
them  abundance  of  tin  and  lead. 

To  this  remote  city,  in  those  days,  criminals  were  transported 
from  other  parts  of  Britain.  They  were  made  to  work  in  the 
mines  on  the  coast,  in  constructing  a  new  harbour  in  the  GanneU, 
and  clearing  it  of  sand,  so  that  ships  of  large  burden  could  in 
tho$e  days  sail  far  inland.  Numerous  curious  excavations  in  the 
rocks,  on  either  side  of  this  estuary,  are  still  pointed  out  as  being 
evidences  of  the  works  of  the  convicts.  This  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Langarrow  were  not  allowed  to  dwell  within  the  city. 
The  convicts  and  their  families  had  to  construct  huts  or  dig 
caves  on  the  wild  moors  of  this  unsheltered  northern  shore,  and 
to  this  day  evidences  of  their  existence  are  found  under  the  sand, 
in  heaps  of  wood-ashes,  amidst  which  are  discovered  considerable 
quantities  of  mussel  and  cockle  shells,  which  we  may  suppose  was 

tke  tide,  far  out  over  the  sands,  and  saw  scores  of  trees  embedded  in  the  sands.  We 
gathered  nuts — they  were  beech-nuts — and  leaves  in  abundance.  It  ia  not  a  little  re* 
markaUe,— if  it  be  true,  as  I  am  informed  it  is,— that  the  trees  found  in  the  Pentuan 
Stream  Works,  under  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  sand  and  silt,  are  beech-trees,  and  that 
they  were  destroyed  when  the  fruit  was  upon  them.  I  learn,  that  not  far  firom  Htili  in 
Yorkshire  there  exists  a  submerged  forest,  where  also  the  beech-trees  evidently  perished 
in  the  autumn.  In  Cardigan  Bay  a  large  tract  of  country  is  said  to  have  been  lost. 
May  not  all  these  traditions  and  evidences  relate  to  one  great  cataclysm?  See  **A 
Week  at  the  Land's  End,**  by  J.  T.  Blight,  for  an  account  of  the  submerged  wood  near 
Lariggan  Rocks,  between  Penzance  and  Newlyn. 

*  "The  vicarage  church  of  Crantock  is  commonly  called  Languna  or  Langona, — that 
is  to  say,  the  hay  temple  or  church, — and  is  suitable  to  its  name,  situate  in  a  large  hay 
meadow  of  rich  land,  containing  about  three  acres,  where,  by  ancient  custom,  the 
vicar's  cattle  all  pasture  over  the  dead  bodies  interred  thereinta'* — Hals,  as  given  by 
Gitberi.    See  Appendix  Q. 
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their  principal  food.  As  far  as  I  know,  these  are  the  first  indica- 
tions of  anything  resembling  the  Kjokkenmoddings,  or  refuse-heaps 
of  Denmark,  which  have  been  discovered  in  this  country. 

For  a  long  period  this  city  flourished  in  its  prime,  and  its  in- 
habitants were  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  which  industry 
could  obtain  or  wealth  could  purchase.  Sin,  in  many  of  its  worst 
forms,  was  however  present  amongst  the  people.  The  convicts 
sent  to  Langarrow  were  of  the  vilest.  They  were  long  kept  widely 
separated ;  but  use  breeds  familiarity,  and  gradually  the  more 
designing  of  the  convicts  persuaded  their  masters  to  employ  them 
within  the  city.  The  result  of  this  was,  after  a  few  years,  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two  classes  of  die  population.  The 
daughters  of  Langarrow  were  married  to  the  criminals,  and 
thus  crime  became  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  place.  The  progress 
of  this  may  have  been  slow — ^the  result  was,  however,  sure ;  and 
eventually,  when  vice  was  dominant,  and  the  whole  population 
sunk  in  sensual  pleasures,  the  anger  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  them. 
A  storm  of  unusual  violence  arose,  and  continued  blowing,  with- 
out intermitting  its  violence  for  one  moment,  for  three  days  and 
nights.  In  that  period  the  hills  of  blown  sand,  extending,  with 
few  intervals,  from  Crantock  to  Perran  were  formed,  burying  the 
city,  its  churches,  and  its  inhabitants  in  a  common  grave.  To  the 
present  time  those  sand-hills  stand  a  monument  of  God's  wrath  ; 
and  in  several  places  we  certainly  find  considerable  quantities  of 
bleached  human  bones,  which  are  to  many  strong  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  tradition. 

Crantock  was,  according  to  tradition,  once  a  trading  town,  and 
it  then  had  a  religious  house,  with  a  dean  and  nine  prebends. 
The  Gannell  filling  up  ruined  the  town.  This  must  have  hap- 
pened when  Langarrow  was  destroyed. 

On  Gwithian  Sands  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  church  has  been  discovered,  and  according  to  Hals  and 
Gilbert,  a  similar  tradition  exists  here  of  a  buried  town.  Gilbert 
writes  thus  : — 

'*  There  has  always  existed  a  traditional  account  of  the  inundation  of 
sand  in  this  parish,  corroborated  by  the  ecclesiastical  valuations,  which  are 
far  too  high  for  the  actual  extent  of  the  land,  and  also  said  to  be  confirmed 
by  documents  preserved  in  the  Arundel  family,  carrying  back  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evil  nearly  to  the  period  of  their  acauiring  the  property. 

**With  respect  to  more  recent  inundations,  Mr  Hockin  states  to  Mr 
I^ysons,  that  the  Barton  of  Upton,  one  of  the  principal  farms,  was  stid- 
denly  overwhelmed  ;  that  his  ereat-grandfather  remembered  the  occupier 
residinff  in  the  farmhouse,  which  was  nearly  buried  in  one  night,  the 
family  being  obliged  to  make  their  escape  through  the  chamber  windows  ; 
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And  that  in  consequence  of  the  wind  producing  a  shifting  of  the  sand,  in 
the  winter  of  i8o&-9,  the  house,  after  haying  disappeared  for  more  than  a 
centurv,  came  again  to  view. 

•*  The  rector  further  stated  that  he  himself  remembered  two  fields  being 
lost  at  Gwithian,  and  that  they  are  now  covered  with  sand  to  the  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  that  the  church-town  would  have  been  also  lost,  if 
the  parish  officers  had  not  promptly  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  planting 
rushes.  These  stop  the  complete  progress  of  sand,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  growth  of  other  vegetation  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  create  a  thin  turf. 
The  hillocks  of  sand  exhibit  a  model  in  miniature  of  the  Alps.*' — Gilbert, 
voL  ii  p.  149* 

THE  SANDS  AT  LELANT  AND  PHILLACK, 

THERE  is  a  tradition  that  Lelant  and  Phillack  towns  were 
all  meadow  land,  and  that  the  whole  was  covered  with 
sand  in  a  single  night.  Also  that  the  low  tract  of  land  extended 
on  both  sides  of  Hayle  far  beyond  the  present  bar,  so  that  the  sea 
has  swallowed  up  some  hundreds  of  acres.  The  people  say  that 
the  sight  of  the  ancient  church  and  village  of  Lelant  was  some- 
where seaward  of  the  Black  Rock; — the  ancient  burial-ground 
has  been  long  washed  away, — and  that  human  teeth  are  still  fi*e- 
quently  found  on  the  shore  after  a  gpreat  undertoe,  that  takes  the 
sand  out  to  sea.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  confirm  the  pro- 
bability of  the  tradition.  The  sand  was  drifting  inland  at  such  a 
rate  before  the  reed-like  plant  called  by  the  present  inhabitants 
Jhe  spire  was  planted,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  about  the  village 
would  have  been  rendered  worthless  ere  this,  but  for  the  stability 
given  to  it  The  land  from  which  the  sand  has  been  cleared,  on 
the  sea  side  of  the  church,  has  evidently  been  ploughed,  as  the 
iurrows  are  quite  apparent  between  the  ridges.  They  say  that 
there  was  a  market  held  in  Lelant  when  St  Ives  was  scarcely  a 
village.  Lelant  being  the  mother  church,  would  seem  to  prove 
this.  One  can  easily  understand  how  a  large  tract  of  land  of  the 
nature  of  that  under  Lelant  sand-hills  would  be  washed  away  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  as  the  soil  at  the  low-water  level  is  a 
marly  clay.  This  is  constantly  being  washed  down  by  high  tides, 
and  carried  away  by  the.  undercurrent,  as  it  contains  no  stone  to 
form  a  pebbly  beach,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  left  to  protect 
the  shore. 

"  THE  ISLAND^  ST  IVES. 

THE  so-called  island  is  now  a  peninsular  mass  of  clay  slate 
rocks,    interpenetrated   by  very   hard    trappean    masses. 
Between  this  and  the  town  of  St   Ives  is  a  low  neck  of  land, 
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which  consists  chiefly  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  some  masses  of 
clay  slate  broken  into  small  angular  fragments.  On  either  side 
of  this  neck  of  land  are  good  examples  of  raised  beaches.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  favours  the  tradition  which  is  preserved  in  the 
name. 

One  statement  is,  that  "The  Island"  was  brought  in  from  the 
sea  ;  another,  that  it  rose  out  of  the  sea  : — 

"  This  town,  as  Mr  Camden  saith,  was  formerly  called  Pendenis  or  Pen> 
dunes,  the  head  fort,  fortress,  or  fortified  place,  probably  from  the  little 
island  here,  containing  about  six  acres  of  ground,  on  which  there  stands  the 
ruins  of  a  little  old  fortification  and  a  chapel." — HcUis  Cornwall. 

**On  the  island  (or  peninsula)  work  of  St  Ives  standeth  the  ruins  of  an 
old  chapel,  wherein  God  was  duly  worshipped  by  our  ancestors  the  Britons, 
before  the  Church  of  St  Ives  was  erected  or  endowed.'* — Tonkins  Cornwall. 

The  beach  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  is  called  Porthmew, 
that  on  the  other  Porthgwidden  ;  and  the  name  of  the  street  be- 
tween them  is  "  Chyranchy,"  said  to  signify  "  the  place  of  the 
breach,''  pointing,  it  might  appear,  to  the  action  of  the  sea  in 
wearing  out  the  softer  ground. 

"  Chyanchy "  is  another  mode  of  pronouncing  this  name, 
"  Chyan  "  signifying  a  house.  Hence  the  name,  it  is  thought  by 
some,  was  given  when  two  houses  (chy-an-chy)  stood  alone  on 
the  spot.* 


THE  CHAPEL  ROCK,  PERRAN-PORTH 

THIS  is  one  of  the  rocks — of  which  many  exist — around  the 
Cornish  coast,  upon  which,  at  one  time,  there  stood,  in  all 
probability,  a  small  chapel  or  oratory.  This  rock  is  left  dry  at  every 
tide,  but  stands  far  out  in  the  sea  at  high-water.  A  curious  fancy 
exists  with  respect  to  it.  It  is  said  that  this  rock  can  be  approached 
on  dry  sand  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock  throughout  the  year. 
There  is  no  truth  in  this  statement,  but  strangers  are  gravely 
assured  that  this  is  the  fact.  From  this  rock  to  the  sandy  penin- 
sula which  runs  out  in  the  "  porth,"  or  port,  is  about  five  hundred 
yards — those,  it  is  said,  were,  at  one  time,  connected  by  cultivated 
landi,  From  the  circumstance  that  the  evidences  of  a  burial-place 
have  been  found  on  the  little  peninsula,  it  appears  highly  probable 

*  CJkyanwk^ai,  the  house  on  the  mine,  is  near  St  Ives.  Chya$idcttr^  the  house  by  the 
water,  adjoins  Penxance.  Chyans^rrach,  the  house  on  the  road.  The  water-elder  is 
called  skow-dowtr. 
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that  the  island  and  it  have  been  closely  connected  as  church  and 
graveyard.  Tradition  refers  the  destruction  of  the  land  to  certain 
storms  or  convulsions  which  swept  away  the  country,  for  a  mile 
or  two  out  at  sea,  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  rocks  off  St 
Agnes,  known  as  "  The  Man  and  his  Man,"  and  "  Carters'  Rock," 
which  is  off  Penhale  Point 
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"  Safely  Wd 
Beneath  the  pnrple  pall  of  sacrifice 
Did  sleep  our  holy  fire,  nor  saw  the  air, 
Till  to  that  pass  we  came,  where  whilom  Brute 
Planted  his  fiye  hoar  altars.    To  our  rites 
Then  swift  we  hasted,  and  in  one  short  moment 
The  rocky  piles  were  clothed  with  livid  flame:" 

Caractactu—^u,  MasON,  M.A« 
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<  An  angel  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  bum'd. 
As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 
His  god-like  presence." 

'Siuiuon  AgOHisitt—yiiVTOtu 

IT  would  not  be  profitable  to  pursue  the  inquiry  into  the  value 
of  the  numerous  hypotheses  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  raised  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  a  system  of  Fire  Wor- 
ship prevailed  amongst  the  Britons  of  old  Cornwall. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  writings  of  Borlase,  and 
other  earnest  thinkers  of  his  class,  have  done  much  to  perpetuate 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Druidical  priesthood  in  Cornwall, 
who  had  their  altars  on  the  hills, — ^who  made  the  huge  piles  of 
granite  rocks  the  instruments  of  their  worship, — and  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  hollows  formed  in  those  rocks  by  nature,  to 
procure  the  unpolluted  waters  from  heaven,  with  which  to  wash 
away  sins. 

The  antiquary  has  too  frequently  placed  himself  in  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  amidst  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions at  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes,  when  he  was  so  rudely  checked 
in  his  theory  by  Edie  Ochiltree,  who  would  insist  on  it  that  he  did 
"  mind  the  biggin'  o'  't."  But  the  modem  historian  and  philo- 
sopher has  gone  as  far  wrong  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
antiquaries  formerly  insisted  that  all  the  natural  basins  formed  in 
the  granite  rocks  were  of  Druidic  origin,  and  all  the  Logan  stones 
the  result  of  Druid  labours.  The  geologists  and  historians  now 
declare  them,  one  and  all,  to  be  the  result  of  disintegration,  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  atmospheric  causes.  Both  are,  I  persume  to 
think,  wrong.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  can  point  to  rock-basins 
upon  which  the  hands  of  man  have  been  busy,  and  to  Logan  stones 
in  which  he  has,  for  his  own  purposes,  aided  nature. 
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In  the  Sacrificing  Rock  on  Cam  Brae  are  a  series  of  hollows 
so  deeply  cut,  and  so  entirely  unlike  anything  seen  on  any  of  the 
other  rocks  on  that  remarkable  hill,  although  ordinary  rock-basins 
are  numerous,  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  in  the  tradition  which 
gives  it  its  name.  On  the  Main  or  Men  Rock  in  Constantine,  I 
see,  in  like  manner,  evidences  of  the  works  of  man,  side  by  side 
with  those  of  nature.  The  disintegration  produced  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  water,  at  first  in  small  quantities  in  a  little  hollow 
on  the  face  of  a  rock,  is  a  curious  process.  The  first  action  is 
the  separation  of  a  few  particles,  or  small  crystals,  of  quartz  or 
mica.  These  repose  beneath  the  small  deposit  of  water,  until,  by 
the  beating  of  the  rains  and  the  action  of  the  winds,  they  are 
made  to  serve  as  grinding  materials,  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
weathering.  The  basins  thus  formed  have  a  regular  curvature, 
which  does  not  belong  to  those  deeper  basins  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. The  question,  however,  before  us  is,  Have  we  any  evi- 
dences, traditional  or  otherwise,  which  go  to  support  the  belief 
that  the  Phoenicians,  or  any  other  people,  introduced  the  worship 
of  fire  into  this  country  ? 

The  influences  of  education,  and  the  zeal  with  which  religious 
teachers  have  penetrated  into  the  remotest  districts  and  taught  the 
truth,  have  banished  nearly  every  relic  of  this  ancient  idolatry. 
But  still  amidst  the  dead  ashes  a  faint  spark  occasionally  appears, 
to  tell  us  that  at  one  time  our  forefathers  did  use  the  rocks  as 
altars,  on  which  they  kindled  sacrificial  fires ;  and  that  they  had 
their  periods  of  solemn  feast,  when  every  hill  blazed  with  the 
emblem  of  life  and  dissolution.  A  few  examples  of  these  pale 
sparks  will  not  be  without  value* 


BAAL  FIRES. 

OF  these  Cornish  Midsummer  fires  an  account  b  given  by  a 
correspondent  in  Hone's  "  Year  Book,"  which  I  quote  en- 
tire, not  because  I  can  agree  with  the  writer  in  all  his  views,  but 
because  he  places  the  main  question  in  a  fair  light : — 

"  An  immemorial  and  peculiar  custom  prevails  on  the  sea-coast  of  the 
western  extremity  of  Cornwall,  of  kindling  large  bonfires  on  Uie  Eve  of 
June  24 ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  country  people,  assembling  in  great 
crowds,  amuse  themselves  with  excursions  on  the  water.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Druidical  festival,  celebrated  on  Mid- 
summer-day, to  implore  the  ftiendly  influence  of  Heaven  on  their  fields 
compounded  with  tnat  of  the  first  of  May,  when  the  Druids  kindled  larRc 
fires  on  all  their  sacred  places,  and  on  the  tops  of  all  their  cairns,  in  honour 
of  Bel,  or  Belinus,  the  name  by  which  they  distinguished  the  sun,  whose  re- 
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Tolving  course  had  again  dothed  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  diffused  joy 
and  gladness  through  the  creation.  Their  water  parties  on  the  24th  prove 
that  they  consider  Uie  summer  season  as  now  so  fully  established  that  they 
are  not  afraid  to  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  If  we  re- 
flect on  the  rooted  animosity  which  subsisted  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Druids,  and  that  the  latter,  on  being  expelled  from  their  former  residences, 
found,  together  with  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  Britons,  an  asylum  in  the 
naturally  fortified  parts  of  the  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  cus- 
toms having  been  faintly  handed  down  through  such  a  long  succession  of 
ages.  That  Cornwall  was  one  of  their  retreats  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
numerous  remains  of  their  circular  temples,  cromlechs,  cairns,  &c  Even  in 
Uie  eleventh  century,  when  Christianity  was  become  the  national  relidon, 
the  people  were  so  attached  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  that  we  mid  a 
law  of  Canute  the  Great  strictly  prohibiting  all  his  subjects  from  paying 
adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  sacred  groves  and  woods,  hallowed  hiUs  and 
fountains.  If,  then,  this  propensity  to  idolatry  could  not  be  rooted  out  of 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  exposed  to  the  continual  influx  of  foreigners, 
and  the  horrors  of  frequent  war,  how  much  more  must  it  have  flourished 
in  Cornwall  and  those  parts  where  the  Druids  long  preserved  their  au- 
thority and  influence  ?  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  inferred  that,  from  their 
remote  situation,  and  comparative  insignificancy  with  the  rest  of  England, 
they  preserved  those  religious  ceremonies  unmolested  ;  and,  corrupted  as 
they  must  naturaUy  be  by  long  usage  and  tradition,  yet  are  handed  down 
to  us  to  this  to-day  with  evident  marks  of  a  Druidical  origin."  * 

In  Honeys  "  Every-Day  Book  "  will  be  found  several  accounts 
iA  festivals  which  may  be  referred  to  Baal  worship. 

Mr  Richard  Edmonds,  a  native  of  Penzance,  has  given  us  a 
very  faithful  description  of  the  proceedings  at  Penzance  on  Mid- 
summer-eve. Although  that  gentleman  states  his  belief  in  the 
true  Celtic  origin  of  this  remarkable  mode  of  celebrating  the  Mid- 
summer festival,  his  description  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  is 
distinctly  Roman : — 

'*  It  is  the  immemorial  usage  in  Penzance  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  to  kindle  bonfires  and  torches  on  Midsummer-eve ;  and  on 
Midsummer-day  to  hold  a  fair  on  Penzance  quay,  where  the  country  folks 
assemble  from  the  adjoining  parishes  in  great  numbers  to  make  excursions 
on  the  water.  St  Petei^s-eve  is  distinguished  by  a  similar  dbplay  of  bon* 
fires  and  torches,  although  the  '  quay-fair '  on  St  Peter's-day  has  been  dis* 
continued  upwaids  of  forty  years. 

*'  On  these  eves  a  line  of  tar-barrels,  relieved  occasionally  by  large  bon- 
fires, is  seen  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  principal  streets  in  Penzance.  On 
either  side  of  this  line  young  men  and  women  pass  up  and  down  swinging 
round  their  heads  heavy  torches  made  of  large  pieces  of  folded  canvas 
steeped  in  tar,  and  nailed  to  the  ends  of  sticks  between  three  and  four 
feet  long ;  the  flames  of  some  of  these  almost  equal  those  of  the  tar-barrels. 

*  In  IrelaiKl,  May-day  is  called  la  na  Bealiina,  and  the  eve  of  May  is  ttten  na  BeaHitta, 
— the  day  and  eve  of  Baal  fires.  Seeing  the  intimate  relation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Com- 
waD  and  those  of  Ireland,  especially  of  the  southern  counties,  may  we  not  infer  that  the 
bonfires  of  May  and  those  of  Midsummer  have  a  similar  origin  T 
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Rows  of  lighted  candles  also,  when  the  air  is  calm«  are  fixed  outside  tlie 
windows  or  along  the  sides  of  the  streets.  In  St  Just  and  other  mining 
parishes  the  young  miners,  mimicking  their  fathers'  employments,  bore 
rows  of  holes  in  the  rocks,  load  them  with  gunpowder,  and  explode  them 
in  rapid  succession  by  trains  of  the  same  substance.  As  the  holes  are  not 
deep  enough  to  split  the  rocks,  the  same  little  batteries  serve  for  many 
years.  On  these  nights  Mount's  Bay  has  a  most  animating  appearance, 
although  not  equal  to  what  was  annually  witnessed  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  present  century,  when  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Land^  End  to 
the  Lizard,  wherever  a  town  or  village  existed,  was  lighted  up  with  these 
stationary  or  moving  fires.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  children  may 
be  seen  wearing  wreaths  of  flowers, — a  custom  in  all  probability  originating 
from  the  ancient  use  of  these  ornaments  when  they  danced  around  the 
fires.  At  the  close  of  the  fireworks  in  Penzance,  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quay,  used  always, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  to  join  hand  in  hand,  forming  a  long  string, 
and  run  through  the  streets,  pla3ring  *  thread  the  needle,*  heedless  of  the  fire* 
works  showered  upon  them,  and  oftentimes  leaping  over  the  yet  glowing 
embers.  I  have  on  these  occasions  seen  boys  following  one  another,  jump- 
ing through  flames  higher  than  themselves.  But  whilst  this  is  now  done 
innocently  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  we  all  know  that  the  passing  of 
children  through  fire  was  a  very  common  act  of  idolatry^;  and  the  heathen 
believed  that  all  persons,  and  all  living  things,  submitted  to  this  ordeal, 
would  be  preserved  from  evil  throughout  the  ensuing  year.  A  similar 
blessing  was  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  their  fields  by  running  around 
them  with  flamii^  torches." — Richard  Edmonds—  The  Land*s  End  Dis- 
trict, p.  66. 


THE  GARRICK  ZANS^  OR  HOLY  ROCK. 

A  FEW  years — really  but  a  few  years — since,  the  stone  altars 
on  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  these  islands  lit  their  holy 
fires  had  yet  a  place  amongst  us.  In  the  village  of  Roskestall 
stood  one  such  altar ;  in  Treen  was  to  be  found  another.  These 
huge  masses  of  rock,  rendered  sacred  by  the  memories  surround- 
ing them,  have  been  wantonly  removed,  and  employed  in  most 
cases  in  furnishing  pillars  at  the  ''  grand  entrances  "  of  the  houses 
of  the  squire  farmers  of  the  Land's  End  district ;  or  they  have 
been  yet  more  rudely  served,  and  are  to  be  found  at  the  entrance 
to  a  pigsty,  or  in  the  gate-posts  to  a  potato-field. 

The  extinction  of  several  of  the  old  families  is,  to  the  present 
day,  ascribed  by  the  peasantry  to  the  unholy  act  of  removing  or 
breaking  up  of  the  Garrick  Zans  in  the  village  of  Escols.  The 
rock  in  the  village  of  May  on  was  called  indifferently  table-may  on 
(mon),  or  the  Garrack  Zans.  Within  our  memory  is  the  gather- 
ing of  the  villagers  around  the  Holy  Rock.  It  was  their  custom, 
when  anything  was  stolen,  or  a  misdemeanour  committed,  to  light 
a  fire  on  this  altar,  and  when  the  fagots  were  in  full  blaze,  all 
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those  who  sought  to  prove  their  innocence  took  a  burning  stick 
from  the  rock  and  spat  on  the  blazing  end.  If  they  could  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  by  spitting  on  the  stick,  they  were  declared 
innocent ;  but  if  the  mouth  was  so  dry  as  not  to  generate 
sufficient  moisture  to  be  heard  "  fnz2dng  "  on  it,  that  unfortunate 
individual  was  suspected,  if  not  declared,  to  be  guilty.*  The 
Midsummer  bonfire  was  first  lighted  on  the  rock  in  Escols,  next 
on  the  Chapel  Hill;  then  all  the  other  beacon  hills  were  soon 
ablaze.  Many  superstitious  rites  were  formerly  performed  on  the 
Garrack  Zans,  which  are  only  found  now  as  die  amusements  of 
young  people  on  the  eves  of  St  Agnes  and  Midsummer. 

FIRE  ORDEAL  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE. 

A  MINER,  who  was  also  a  small  farmer,  living  in  Zenn6r,  once 
consulted  me  on  the  condition  of  his  daughter,  a  little  girl 
about  five  or  six  years  of  age.  This  child  was  evidently  suffering 
from  some  scrofulous  taint.  She  was  of  a  delicate  complexion, 
with,  usually,  a  hectic  flush  on  her  cheeks  ;  the  skin  being  par- 
ticularly fine,  and  so  transparent  that  the  course  of  the  veins  was 
marked  by  deep  blue  lines.  This  little  girl  had  long  suffered 
from  indolent  tumours,  forming  on  the  glands  in  various  parts  of 
the  body ;  and,  as  her  father  said,  ''  they  had  taken  her  to  all 
the  doctors  in  the  country  round,  and  the  child  got  worse  and 
worse." 

I  prescribed  for  this  child ;  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  she  was 
brought  into  Penzance  on  the  market-day,  that  I  might  observe 
the  influence  of  the  remedial  agent  which  I  was  employing. 
Right  or  wrong,  however,  the  little  girl  was  evidently  benefited  by 
the  medicine  I  recommended. 

Suddenly  my  patient  was  removed  from  my  care,  and  many 
months  passed  away  without  my  seeing  either  the  child  or  the 
father.  Eventually  I  met  the  parent  in  the  market-place,  and 
after  some  commonplace  remarks,  he  informed  me,  on  my  in- 
quiring for  his  daughter,  that  she  was  ctured.  I  expressed  satis- 
faction at  hearing  this,  and  inquired  why  he  had  not  brought  the 
child  to  me  again.  After  some  hesitation  he  said  he  had  dis- 
covered what  ailed  the  child — "  s?ie  was  overlooked,^*  Requiring 
some  explanation  of  this,  I  got  possession  of  his  story,  which  was 
to  the  following  purpose  : — 

*  Boys  at  school,  to  prove  the  troth  or  falsehood  of  any  charge,  will  take  a  stick  from  the 
fire  and  practise  upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  May  not  the  custom  of  joining  hands 
and  pairing  through  the  embers  of  a  dying  bonfire,  for  good  luck,  be  a  vestige  of  the 
fame  ritual! 
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At  a  short  distance  from  their  farm  there  resided  an  old  woman 
who  was  feared  by  her  neighbours,  owing  to  her  savage  and  un- 
controllable temper,  and  who  hated  all  around  her  in  consequence 
of  the  system  of  ill-usage  to  which  during  a  long  life  she  had  been 
subjected. 

I  have  visited  this  miserable  creature  in  her  home.  A  stone- 
built  hut  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  bleak  coast,  forming  but  one 
room,  was  her  dwelling.  The  door  was  rotten  through  age,  and 
the  two  small  windows,  neither  of  them  more  than  eighteen  inches 
long  by  twelve  inches  wide,  which  had  once  been  glazed,  had  been 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  holes  were  filled  in  with  old  rags.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  door  was  closed,  the  hovel  would  have  been 
dark,  but  for  the  light  which  descended  through  the  hole  in  the 
roof,  which  we  must  call  a  chimney,  and  that  which  gained  admis- 
sion through  the  cracks  in  the  door — these  gave  a  tolerable  amount 
of  illumination. 

A  low  truckle-bed  in  one  corner,  with  very  scanty,  dirty,  and 
ragged  covering, — a  small  round  table,  roughly  made  and  stand- 
ing on  four  square  legs, — a  log  of  wood,  and  a  three-legged  stool, 
formed,  with  one  exception,  all  the  furniture  in  the  place.  This 
exception  was  the  "dresser."  Those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  western  England  will  require  to  be  told  that  no  dwelling, 
however  poor,  is  regarded  as  complete  without  the  set  of  framed 
shelves  and  drawers  which  constitute  the  dresser. 

This  old  woman's  dresser  was  painted  white  and  blue,  and  on 
its  shelves  were  cups  and  saucers,  a  few  plates,  one  or  two  dishes, 
and  some  mugs.  Here  was  an  orderly  arrangement,  and  a 
tolerably  clean  display,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  dirt  and  dis- 
order of  everything  around.  At  the  period  of  my  visit  this  old 
woman  was  seated  on  the  block  of  wood,  with  her  naked  arms 
folded  before  her,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  Maigery  Penwame, 
for  so  she  was  called,  though  usually  spoken  of  as  "  Aji',''  or  Aunt 
"  Madge,"  must  have  been  nearly  eighty  years  old.  Her  hair 
was  an  iron  gray,  and  it  struggled  out  fh>m  under  a  cotton  cap, 
which  had  once  been  white,  in  long  thin  locks.  Her  eyebrows 
were  long  enough  to  fall  over  her  disagreeable  gray  eyes ;  and 
this,  with  the  accumulation  of  long  hair  around  her  toothless 
mouth,  gave  her  a  most  repulsive  appearance.  There  were  still 
living  two  or  three  old  people  who  had  known  Maigery  in  her 
youth,  and  they  spoke  of  her  as  having  been  a  pretty  girl.  The 
general  idea  evidently  being  that  she  had  sold  her  soul  to  the 
devil,  and  that  it  was  the  influence  of  her  evil  mind  which  gave 
her  so  wretched  an  aspect 
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From  Margery  I  had  a  long  story  of  the  wrongs  she  suffered, 
and  I  believe  this  sad  example  of  humanity  may  be  regarded  as 
an  instance  of  the  reaction  of  uncontrolled  passion.  Ignorant  in 
the  extreme  herself,  and  dwelling  amongst  a  class  of  people  who 
were  at  that  time  but  little  superior  to  her  in  any  respect,  Margery 
succeeded  in  exerting  much  power  over  them  by  her  violence.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  was  more  industrious  than  her  neighbours,  of 
which  her  small  farm  bore  the  evidences.  Violence  begat  its  like, 
and  where  Margery,  by  her  energy,  became  the  apparent  con- 
queror, she  called  into  play  all  kinds  of  low  cunning  against  her- 
self, and  was  always,  in  the-  end,  the  sufferer.  Her  crops  were 
injured,  her  pigs  died  suddenly,  her  fowls  were  killed,  and  even 
her  donkeys  were  lamed. 

As  age  crept  on,  the  power  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life 
failed  her,  and  she  had,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  been  recdving  pay 
from  the  parish  for  many  years.  With  age  Margery's  infirmities 
of  temper  increased.  She  had  long  been  used  by  the  mothers  of 
the  parish  as  a  means  for  frightening  the  children.  Their  tears 
were  stopped  more  readily  by  a  threat,  "111  give  'e  to  An' 
Madge,"  than  by  any  other  means ;  and  good  conduct  was  in- 
sured  if  An'  Madge  was  to  be  sent  for  "  to  tak  'e  away."  From 
this  state  she  passed  into  another  stage.  Margery,  from  being  a 
terror  to  the  young,  became  the  fear  of  the  old.  No  one  would 
dare  refuse  her  a  drop  of  milk,  a  few  potatoes,  or  any  of  those 
trifles  which  she  almost  demanded  from  her  neighbours,  every 
one  trembling  lest  she  should  exert  her  evil  eye,  or  vent  her  curses 
upon  them. 

This  was  the  being  who  had  "overlooked"  the  miner's  daughter. 
He  told  me  that  the  cause  of  this  was  that  he  caught  Maigery 
stealing  some  straw,  and  that  he  "  kicked  her  out  of  the  yard." 

The  gossips  of  the  parish  had  for  some  time  insisted  upon  the 
fact  that  the  child  had  been  ill-wished,  and  that  she  never  would 
be  better  until  "  the  spell  was  taken  off  her."  The  father,  who  was 
in  many  respects  a  sensible  man,  would  not  for  a  long  period  hear 
of  this,  but  the  reiteration  of  the  assertion  at  length  compelled 
him  to  give  way,  and  he  consulted  some  "  knowing  man  "  in  the 
parish  of  St  Just. 

It  was  then  formally  announced  thai  the  girl  could  never  re- 
cover unless  three  burning  sticks  were  taken  from  the  hearth  of  the 
"  overlooker,"  and  the  child  was  made  to  walk  three  times  over 
them,  when  they  were  laid  across  on  the  ground,  and  then  quench 
the  fire  with  water. 

The   father  had  no   doubt   respecting  the  "overlooker,"   his 
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quarrel  with  Madge  determined  this  in  his  mind ;  but  there  were 
many  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  prescribed  means  for  effecting 
the  cure.  Without  exposing  themselves  to  the  violence  of  the  old 
woman  it  was  impossible,  and  there  was  some  fear  that  in  forcibly 
entering  her  dwelling  they  might  be  brought  "  under  the  law," 
with  which  Margery  had  often  threatened  the  people. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the 
child  if  they  neglected  this,  and  the  father  and  two  or  three 
friends  resolved  to  brave  alike  the  old  woman  and  the  law. 

One  evening,  the  smoke,  mixed  with  sparks,  arising  from  the 
hole  in  the  roof  of  Margery's  cottage,  informed  them  that  the  evil 
crone  was  preparing  her  supper,  and  as  she  evidently  was  burning 
dry  furze,  now  was  the  time  to  procure  the  three  blazing  sticks. 
Accordingly  three  men  and  the  little  girl  hurried  to  the  hoveL 
The  door  was  closed,  but,  not  being  secured  on  the  inside,  the 
father  opened  it.  As  they  had  planned,  his  two  companions 
rushed  in,  and,  without  a  word,  seized  the  old  woman,  who  fell 
from  her  block  to  the  floor,  to  which,  with  unnecessary  violence, 
they  pinned  her,  she  screaming  with  ''the  shriek  of  a  gos- 
hawk." In  the  meantime  the  parent  dragged  three  blazing 
pieces  of  furze  from  the  hearth,  hastened  to  the  door,  laid  them 
one  across  the  other,  and  then,  without  losing  a  moment,  forced 
the  trembling  child  across  the  fire  three  times,  and  compelled  her 
to  perform  the  other  necessary  portion  of  the  ordeal  by  which  the 
speU  was  to  be  broken. 

Margery,  weak,  aged,  and  violent,  was  soon  exhausted,  and  she 
probably  fainted.  I  was,  however,  informed  by  the  man,  that  as 
the  fire  was  quenched  in  the  sticks,  the  flames  which  appeared  to 
kindle  in  her  eyes  gradually  died  away ;  that  all  the  colour  for- 
sook her  lips,  and  that  at  last  she  murmured,  ''  My  heart  1  my 
heart  1  bring  me  the  girl,  and  1 11  purge  her  of  the  spell ;  "  upon 
which  they  left  her  as  though  dead  upon  the  rough  earth  floor  on 
which  she  had  fallen. 

Many  other  examples  might  have  been  given  of  the  existence  of 
a  belief  in  the  "  virtue  of  fire,"  as  I  have  heard  it  expressed. 


BURNING  ANIMALS  ALIVE. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  belief  prevailed,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  amongst  the  small  farmers  in  the  dis- 
tricts remote  from   towns,  in   Cornwall,  that  a  living  sacrifice 
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appeased  the  wrath  of  God.  This  sacrifice  must  be  by  fire  5  and  I 
have  heard  it  argued  that  the  Bible  gave  them  warranty  for  this 
belief. 

The  accompanying  notes,  from  Hone's  "  Every- Day  Book," 
and  from  Drew  and  Kitchen's  "  Cornwall,"  prove  the  prevalence — 
at  least  at  the  commencement  of  this  century — of  this  idea.  I 
have  lately  been  informed  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  calf 
has  been  thus  sacrificed  by  a  farmer,  in  a  district  where  churches, 
chapels,  and  schools  abound. 

The  burning  of  blood,  drawn  from  a  deceased  animal,  has  been 
a  very  common  mode  of  appeasing  the  spirits  of  disease. 

"  There  are  too  many  obvious  traces  of  the  fact  to  doubt  its  truth,  that 
the  making  of  bonfires,  and  the  leaping  through  them,  are  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  heathen  god  Bal ;  and  therefore  it  is,  with  propriety, 
that  the  editor  of  "Time's  Telescope"  adduces  a  recent  occurrence  from 
Drew  and  Hitchin's  **  History  of  Cornwall,"  as  a  probable  remnant  of 
pagan  superstition  in  that  country.  He  presumes  that  the  vulgar  notion 
wmch  gave  rise  to  it  was  derived  from  tne  Druidioil  sacrifice  of  beasts  : 
*  An  ignorant  old  farmer  in  Cornwall,  having  met  with  some  severe  losses 
in  his  catde  about  the  year  1800,  was  much  afflicted  with  his  misfortunes. 
To  stop  the  growing  evil,  he  applied  to  the  farriers  in  his  neighbourhood, 
but  unfortunately  he  applied  in  vain.  The  malady  still  continuing,  and 
all  remedies  failing,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  ex- 
traordinary measure.  Accordingly,  on  consulting  with  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, equally  i^orant  with  himself,  and  evidently  not  less  barbarous,  they 
recalled  to  their  recollections  a  tale,  which  tradition  had  handed  down 
from  remote  antiquity,  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  until  he  had 
actually  burned  alive  the  finest  calf  which  he  had  upon  his  firm  ;  but  that, 
when  this  sacrifice  was  made,  the  murrain  would  afflict  his  cattle  no  more. 
The  old  farmer,  influenced  by  this  counsel,  resolved  immediatelv  on  re- 
ducing it  to  practice  ;  that,  by  making  the  detestable  experiment,  he  might 
secure  an  advantage  which  the  whisperers  of  tradition  and  the  advice  of  his 
neighbours  had  conspired  to  assure  him  would  follow.  He  accordingly 
called  several  of  his  friends  together  on  an  appointed  day,  and  having 
lighted  a  large  fire,  brought  form  his  best  calf,  and  without  ceremony  or 
remorse,  pushed  it  into  the  flames.  The  innocent  victim,  on  feeling  the 
intolerable  heat,  endeavoured  to  escape ;  but  this  was  in  vain.  The  bar- 
barians that  surrounded  the  fire  were  armed  with  pitchforks,  or  pikes,  as  in 
Cornwall  they  are  generally  called  ;  and,  as  the  burning  victim  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  death,  with  these  instruments  of  cruelty  the  wretches  pushed 
back  the  tortured  animal  into  the  flames.  In  this  state,  amidst  the  wounds 
of  pitchforks,  the  shouts  of  unfeeling  ignorance  and  cruelty,  and  the 
corrosion  of  flames,  the  dying  victim  poured  out  its  expiring  groan,  and 
was  consumed  to  a^es.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reflect  on  this  instance 
of  superstitious  barbarity  without  tracing  a  kind  of  resemblance  between  it 
and  the  ancient  sacrifices  of  the  Druids.  This  calf  yr9&  sacrificed  tofbrtttnCy 
CT  good  luck,  to  avert  impending  calamity,  and  to  insure  future  prosperity, 
and  was  selected  by  the  farmer  as  the  finest  among  his  herd.'  Every 
intelligent  native  of  Cornwall  will  perceive  that  this  extract  from  the 
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history  of  his  county  is  here  made  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  the  brutally 
ignorant,  if  it  be  possible,  into  humanity."* 

The  remarks  in  Drew  and  Hitchin  are  as  follows  : — 

**  There  is  a  tradition  in  Cornwall,  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
remote  antiquity,  that  fanners  may  prevent  any  calamity  by  burning  alive 
the  finest  csdf  they  possess.  This  was  so  fully  believed,  that  even  as  late 
as  the  year  1800,  an  ignorant  old  farmer,  having  met  with  some  severe 
losses  in  his  cattle,  determined  on  being  advised  by  some  neighbours,  not 
less  barbarous  than  himself,  to  try  this  remedy.  He  accordingly,  on  an 
appointed  day,  called  his  friends  together,  lighted  a  large  fire,  brought 
forth  his  best  calf,  and  without  ceremony  or  remorse,  pushed  it  into  the 
flames." 

[While  correcting  these  sheets,  I  am  informed  of  two  recent 
instances  of  this  superstition.  One  of  them  was  the  sacrifice  of  a 
calf  by  a  farmer  near  Portreath,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
disease  which  had  long  followed  his  horses  and  his  cows.  The 
other  was  the  burning  of  a  living  lamb,  to  save,  as  the  farmer 
said,  "  his  flock  from  spells  which  had  been  cast  on  'em."J 

*  Burning  a  Calf  Alive.— Hone's  "  Evexy-Day  Book,"  June  a^  p.  431. 
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**  A  ghost,  shrouded  and  folded  up 
In  its  own  formless  horror." 

754^  CWwi— Shelley. 


*  I  wpke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower ; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye  I " 

Oim/J^— COLERIDC  R 
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THE  HOOTING   CAIRN. 

**  On  either  hand,  to  left  to  right, 
Heath,  pasture,  stream,  and  lake, 
Glanced  dazzling  by,  too  svrift  for  sight ; 

The  thundering  bridges  quake. 
'  Dost  fear,  my  love  ?    The  moon  shines  bright. 
Hurrah  1  The  dead  ride  swift  to-night ; 
And  art  thou  of  the  dead  afraid  t ' 
'  Oh  no  I  but  name  them  not— the  dead.' " 

—Bij  rusk's  Leonora^  HtrsckeVs  Tratulation, 

CAIRN  Kenidzhek,  pronounced  Kenidjack,  signifying  Hooting 
Cairn,  is  on  the  north  road  from  St  Just  to  Penzance,  and 
is  strikingly  distinguished  from  other  hills  by  its  rugged  character. 
Hoary  stones,  bleached  by  the  sunshine  of  ages,  are  reared  in  fan- 
tastic confusion.  The  spirits  of  the  Celts,  possibly  the  spirits  of  a 
yet  older  people,  dwell  amidst  those  rocks.  Within  the  shadow  of 
this  hill  are  mounds  and  barrows,  and  mystic  circles,  and  holed 
stones,  and  rude  altars,  still  telling  of  the  past.  The  dead  hold 
undisputed  possession  of  all  around ;  no  ploughshare  has  dared  to 
invade  this  sacred  spot,  and  every  effort  made  by  modem  man  to 
mark  his  sway  is  indicated  by  its  ruin.  Nothing  but  what  the 
Briton  planted  remains,  and,  if  tales  tell  true,  it  is  probable  long 
years  must  pass  before  the  Englishman  can  banish  the  Celtic 
powers  who  here  hold  sovereign  sway. 

"  A  weird  tract  is  that  of  Kenidzhek  and  the  Gump,  and  of  ill 
repute.  The  old,  half-starved  horses  on  the  common,  with  their 
hides  grown  rusty  brown,  like  dried  and  withered  grass,  by  expo- 
sure, are  ridden  by  the  archfiend  at  night.  He  is  said  to  hunt 
lost  souls  over  this  heath ;  and  an  old  stile  hard  by  bears  an  evil 
name,  for  there  the  souls  are  sure  to  be  caught,  none  being  able 
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to  get  over  it.  The  people  tell  of  midnight  fights  by  demons, 
and  of  a  shadowy  form  holding  a  lantern  to  the  combatants." 
—Blight, 

One  of  the  tales  which  I  have  heard  may  be  given  as  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  Celtic  and  the  monastic  legend. 

Two  miners  who  had  been  working  in  one  of  the  now  abandoned 
mines  in  Morvah,  had,  their  labours  being  over,  been,  as  was 
common,  "  half-pinting "  in  the  public-house  in  Morvah  Church- 
town.  It  was  after  dark,  but  not  late ;  they  were  very  quiet  men, 
and  not  dnmk.  They  had  walked  on,  talking  of  the  prospects  of 
the  mine,  and  speculating  on  the  promise  of  certain  <'  pitches," 
and  were  now  on  the  Common,  at  the  base  of  the  Hooting  Cairn. 
No  miner  ever  passed  within  the  shadow  of  Cairn  Kenidzhek  who 
dared  to  indulge  in  any  frivolous  talk  :  at  least,  thirty  years  since, 
the  influence  akin  to  fear  was  very  potent  upon  all. 

Well,  our  two  friends  became  silent,  and  trudged  with  a  firm,  a 
resolved  footstep  onward. 

There  was  but  little  wind,  yet  a  low  moaning  sound  came  from 
the  cairn,  which  now  and  then  arose  into  a  hoot.  The  night  was 
dark,  yet  a  strange  gleaming  light  rendered  the  rocks  on  the  cairn 
visible,  and  both  the  miners  fancied  they  saw  gigantic  forms  passing 
in  and  about  the  intricate  rocks.  Presently  they  heard  a  horse 
galloping  at  no  great  distance  behind  them.  They  turned  and 
saw,  mounted  on  a  horse  which  they  knew  very  well,  since  the 
bony  brute  had  often  worked  the  "  whim  "  on  their  mine,  a  dark 
man  robed  in  a  black  gown,  and  a  hood  over  his  head,  partly 
covering  his  face. 

"  Hallo  !  hallo  ! "  shouted  they,  fearing  the  rider  would  ride 
over  them. 

"  Hallo  to  you,"  answered  a  gruff  voice. 

**  Where  be'st  goen  then  ?  "  asked  the  bravest  of  the  miners. 

"  Up  to  the  cairn  to  sec  the  wrastling,"  answered  the  rider ; 
*'  come  along  !  come  along  ! " 

Horse  and  rider  rushed  by  the  two  miners,  and,  they  could 
never  tell  why,  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  follow. 

They  did  not  appear  to  exert  themselves,  but  without  much 
effort  they  kept  up  with  the  galloping  horse.  Now  and  then  the 
dark  rider  motioned  them  onward  with  his  hand,  but  he  spoke  not. 
At  length  the  miners  arrived  at  a  mass  of  rocks  near  the  base  of 
the  hill,  which  stopped  their  way ;  and,  since  it  was  dark,  they 
knew  not  how  to  get  past  them.  Presently  they  saw  the  rider 
ascending  the  hill,  regardless  of  the  masses  of  rock ;  passing 
unconcernedly  over  all,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  the  man,  the 
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horse,  and  the  rocks  were  engaged  in  a  "  three  man's  song,"  *  the 
chorus  to  which  was  a  piercing  hoot.  A  great  number  of  uncouth 
figures  were  gathering  together,  coming,  as  it  seemed,  out  of  the 
rocks  themselves.  They  were  men  of  great  size  and  strength, 
with  savage  faces,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the  masses  of 
uncombed  hair  which  hung  about  them,  and  the  colours  with 
which  they  had  painted  their  cheeks.  The  plain  in  front  of  the 
rocks  which  had  checked  the  miners*  progress  was  evidently 
to  be  the  wrestling  ground.  Here  gathered  those  monstrous- 
looking  men,  all  anxiety,  making  a  strange  noise.  It  was  not 
long  ere  they  saw  the  rider,  who  was  now  on  foot,  descending  the 
hiU  with  two  giants  of  men,  more  terrible  than  any  they  had  yet 
seen. 

A  circle  was  formed ;  the  rider,  who  had  thrown  off  his  black 
gown,  and  discovered  to  the  miners  that  he  was  no  other  than  Old 
Nick,  placed  the  two  men,  and  seated  himself  in  a  very  odd 
manner  upon  the  ground. 

The  miners  declared  the  wrestlers  were  no  other  than  two 
devils,  although  the  horns  and  tail  were  wanting.  There  was  a 
shout,  which,  as  if  it  indicated  that  the  light  was  insufficient,  was 
answered  by  the  squatting  demon  by  flashing  from  his  eyes  two 
beams  of  fire,  which  shed  an  unearthly  glow  over  everything.  To 
it  the  wrestlers  went,  and  better  men  were  never  seen  to  the  west 
of  Penzance.  At  length  one  of  them,  straining  hard  for  the 
mastery,  lifted  his  antagonist  fairly  high  in  the  air,  and  flung  him 
to  the  ground,  a  fair  back  fall.  The  rocks  trembled,  and  the 
ground  seemed  to  thunder  with  the  force  of  the  fall.  Old  Nick 
still  sat  quietly  looking  on,  and  notwithstanding  the  defeated 
wrestler  lay  as  one  dead,  no  one  went  near  him.  All  crowded 
around  the  victor,  and  shouted  like  so  many  wild  b^sts.  The 
love  of  fair  play  was  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  miners ;  they 
scorned  the  idea  of  deserting  a  fallen  foe ;  so  they  scrambled  over 
the  rocks,  and  made  for  the  prostrate  giant,  for  so,  for  size,  he 
might  well  be  called.  He  was  in  a  dreadful  strait.  Whether  his 
bones  were  smashed  or  not  by  the  fall,  they  could  not  teU,  but  he 
appeared  "  passing  away."  The  elder  miner  had  long  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion.  It  is  true  he  had  fallen  back ;  but  still  he 
knew  the  right  road.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  even  a  devil 
might  repent,  and  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  dying  man  the 
Christian's  hope. 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  amongst  them,  it  could  not  have 

•  •*  They  have  also  Comish  three  men's  soogs,  cunningly  contrived  for  the  dluy,  and 
|)leaaiwt  for  the  note." — Canrw.  p.  73. 
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produced  such  an  effect  as  this.  The  rocks  shook  with  an  earth- 
quake;  everything  became  pitchy  dark;  there  was  a  noise  of 
rushing  hither  and  thither,  and  all  were  gone,  dying  man  and  all, 
they  knew  not  whither.  The  two  miners,  terrified  beyond  mea- 
sure, clung  to  each  other  on  their  knees ;  and,  while  in  this  posi- 
tion, they  saw,  as  if  in  the  air,  the  two  blazing  eyes  of  the  demon 
passing  away  into  the  west,  and  at  last  disappear  in  a  dreadfully 
black  cloud.  These  two  men  were,  although  they  knew  the 
ground  perfectly  well,  inextricably  lost ;  so,  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  find  the  right  road  off  the  Common,  they  lay  down  in 
each  other's  arms  under  a  mass  of  granite  rock,  praying  that  they 
might  be  protected  till  the  light  of  day  removed  the  spell  which 
was  upon  them. 


JAGO'S  DEMON. 

THE  vicar  of  Wendron,  who  Bore  the  name  of  Jago,  appears 
to  have  had  strange  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world ; 
or,  rather,  the  primitive  people  of  this  district  believe  him  to  have 
possessed  supernatural  powers.  Any  one  visiting  the  parish  of 
Wendron  will  be  struck  with  many  distinguishing  features  in  its 
inhabitants.  It  would  appear  as  if  a  strange  people  had  settled 
down  amidst  the  races  already  inhabiting  the  spot,  and  that  they 
had  studiously  avoided  any  intimate  connection  with  their  neigh- 
bours. The  dialect  of  the  Wendron  people  is  unlike  any  other  in 
Cornwall,  and  there  are  many  customs  existing  amongst  them 
which  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Until  of 
late  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Wendron  were  quite  uneducated ; — 
hence  the  readiness  with  which  they  associate  ancient  superstitions 
with  comparatively  modem  individuals. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Jago  was  no  doubt  a  man  who  impressed 
this  people  with  the  powers  of  his  knowledge.  Hence  we  are  told 
that  no  spirit  walking  the  earth  could  resist  the  spells  laid  upon 
him  by  Jago.  By  his  prayers — or  powers — ^many  a  night  wanderer 
has  been  put  back  into  his  grave,  and  so  confined  that  the  poor 
ghost  could  never  again  get  loose.  To  the  evil-disposed  Mr  Jago 
was  a  terror.  All  Wendron  believed  that  every  act  was  visible  to 
the  parson  at  the  moment  it  was  done— day  or  night  it  mattered 
not  He  has  been  known  to  pick  a  thief  at  once  out  of  a  crowd, 
and  criminal  men  or  women  could  not  endure  the  glance  of  his 
eye.  Many  a  person  has  at  once  confessed  to  guilty  deeds  of 
which  they  have  been  suspected  the  moment  they  have  been 
brought  bdbre  Mr  Jago. 
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We  are  told  that  he  had  spirits  continually  waiting  upon  him, 
though  invisible  until  he  desired  them  to  appear.  The  parson 
rode  far  and  wide  over  the  moorland  of  his  parish.  He  never 
took  a  groom  with  him ;  for,  the  moment  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  he  had  only  to  strike  the  earth  with  his  whip,  and  up  came 
a  demon-groom  to  take  charge  of  the  steed. 

PETER  THE  DEVIL. 

THE  church  at  Altamtm  is  said  to  have  been  built  from  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  nunnery  which  had  been  founded 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  by  the  saint  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated. 

There  was  a  peculiar  sanctity  about  all  that  surrounded  this 
little  church  and  its  holy  well,  and  few  were  unfaithful  enough  to 
scoff  at  any  of  the  holy  traditions  of  the  sacred  place. 

About  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  an  under-clerk  or  deacon  of  this 
church  was  called  Peter,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
exceedingly  bad  character.  He  scoffed  at  holy  things,  and — 
unless  he  was  belied — he  made  use  of  his  position  for  merely  tem- 
poral benefit,  and  was  not  remarkable  for  his  honesty.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  Common  report 
insisting  on  it  that  Peter  had  been  known  to  disentomb  the  dead, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  rings  and  other  trinkets  which 
may  have  been  buried,  as  some  said,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  his  youth,  as  others  suggested,  by  mysterious  contact 
with  the  dead,  was  not  clearly  made  out.  He  was  invariably 
called  Peter  Jowle,  or  Joule — that  is,  Peter  the  Devil.  At  the  age 
of  a  hundred  he  was  a  gray-headed,  toothless  man  ;  but  then,  by 
some  diabolical  incantation,  he  is  said  to  have  caused  new  black 
hairs  to  spring  forth  amongst  those  which  were  white  with  age, 
and  then  also  new  teeth  grew  in  his  jaws.  Peter  is  said  to 
have  died  when  he  was  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old. 


I 


DANDO  AND  HIS  DOGS. 

N  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lovely  village  of  St  Germans 
formerly  lived  a  priest  connected  with  the  old  priory  church 
of  this  parish,  whose  life  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  vows. 

He  lived  the  life  of  the  traditional  "jolly  friar."  He  ate  and 
drank  of  the  best  the  land  could  give  him,  or  money  buy ;  and  it 
is  said  that  his  indulgences  extended  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
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limits  of  good  living.  The  priest  Dando  was,  notwithstanding  all 
his  vices,  a  man  liked  by  the  people.  He  was  good-natured,  and 
therefore  blind  to  many  of  their  sins.  Indeed,  he  threw  a  cloak 
over  his  own  iniquities,  which  was  inscribed  "  charity,"  and  he 
freely  forgave  all  those  who  came  to  his  confessional. 

As  a  man  increases  in  years  he  becomes  more  deeply  dyed  with 
the  polluted  waters  through  which  he  may  have  waded.  It  rarely 
happens  that  an  old  sinner  is  ever  a  repentant  one,  imtil  the 
decay  of  natiu'e  has  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  second  childhood. 
As  long  as  health  allows  him  to  enjoy  the  sensualities  of  life,  he 
continues  to  gratify  his  passions,  regardless  of  the  cost  He 
becomes  more  selfish,  and  his  own  gratification  is  the  rule  of  his 
existence.     So  it  has  ever  been,  and  so  was  it  with  Dando. 

The  sinful  priest  was  a  capital  huntsman,  and  scoured  the 
country  fieur  and  near  in  pursuit  of  game,  which  was  in  those  days 
abundant  and  varied,  over  this  well-wooded  district.  Dando,  in 
the  eagerness  of  the  chase,  paid  no  regard  to  any  kind  of  property. 
Many  a  corn-field  has  been  trampled  down,  and  many  a  cottage 
garden  destroyed  by  the  horses  and  dogs  which  this  impetuous 
hunter  would  lead  unthinkingly  over  them.  Curses  deep,  though 
not  loud,  would  follow  the  old  man,  as  even  those  who  suffered  by 
his  excesses  were  still  in  fear  of  his  priestly  power. 

Any  man  may  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  without  going  through 
the  stereotyped  process  of  signing  a  deed  with  his  blood.  Give  up 
your  soul  to  Satan's  darling  sins,  and  he  will  help  you  for  a 
season,  until  he  has  his  chains  careifully  wound  aroimd  you,  when 
the  links  are  suddenly  closed,  and  he  seizes  his  victim,  who  has 
no  power  to  resist 

Dando  worshipped  the  sensual  gods  which  he  had  created,  and 
his  external  worship  of  the  God  of  truth  became  every  year  more 
and  more  a  hypocritical  lie.  The  devil  looked  carefully  after  his 
prize.  Of  course,  to  catch  a  dignitary  of  the  church  was  a  thing 
to  cause  rejoicings  amongst  the  lost ;  and  Dando  was  carefully 
lured  to  the  undoing  of  his  souL  Health  and  wealth  were  secured 
to  him,  and  by  and  by  the  measure  of  his  sins  was  full,  and  he  was 
left  the  victim  to  self-indulgences — a  doomed  man.  With  in- 
creasing years,  and  the  immunities  he  enjoyed,  Dando  became 
more  reckless.  Wine  and  wassaU,  a  board  groaning  with  dishes 
which  stimulated  the  sated  appetite,  and  the  company  of  both 
sexes  of  dissolute  habits,  exhausted  his  nights.  His  days  were 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  the  field ;  and  to  maintain  the  required 
excitement,  ardent  drinks  were  supplied  him  by  his  wicked  com- 
panions.    It  mattered  not  to  Dando, — ^provided  the  day  was  an 
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auspicious  one,  if  the  scent  would  lie  on  the  ground, — even  on  the 
Sabbath,  horses  and  hounds  were  ordered  out,  and  the  priest 
would  be  seen  in  full  cry. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  Dando  and  his  riotous  rout  were  hunt- 
ing over  the  Earth  estate ;  game  was  plenty,  and  sport  first-rate. 
Exausted  with  a  long  and  eager  run,  Dando  called  for  drink.  He 
had  already  exhausted  the  flasks  of  the  attendant  hunters. 

"  Drink,  I  say ;  give  me  drink,"  he  cried. 

"  Whence  can  we  get  it  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  gang. 

**  Go  to  hell  for  it,  if  you  can't  get  it  on  Earth,"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  bitter  laugh  at  his  own  joke  on  the  Earth  estate. 

At  the  moment,  a  dashing  himter,  who  had  mingled  with  the 
throng  unobserved,  came  forward,  and  presented  a  richly-motmted 
flask  to  Dando,  saying, — 

"  Here  is  some  choice  liquor  distilled  in  the  establishment  you 
speak  of.  It  will  warm  and  revive  you,  1 11  warrant.  Drink  deep, 
friend,  drink." 

Dando  drank  deep ;  the  flask  appeared  to  cling  to  his  lips. 
The  strange  hunter  looked  on  with  a  rejoicing  yet  malignant  ex- 
pression, a  wicked  smile  playing  over  an  otherwise  tranquil  fece. 

By  and  by  Dando  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  removed  the  Hask, 
exclaiming,  <<  By  hell  I  that  was  a  drink  indeed.  Do  the  gods 
drink  such  nectar  ?  " 

"  Devils  do,"  said  the  hunter. 

<<  An  they  do,  I  wish  I  were  one,"  said  Dando,  who  now  rocked 
to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  thorough  intoxication ;  <^  methinks  the  drink 
is  very  like  " The  impious  expression  died  upon  his  lips. 

Looking  round  with  a  half-idiotic  stare,  Dando  saw  that  his  new 
friend  had  appropriated  several  head  of  game.  Notwithstanding 
his  stupid  intoxication,  his  selfishness  asserted  its  power,  and  he 
seized  the  game,  exclaiming,  in  a  guttural,  half-smothered  voice, 
"  None  of  these  are  thine." 

"  What  I  catch  I  keep,"  said  the  hunter. 

<<  By  all  the  devils  they  're  mine,"  stammered  Dando. 

The  hunter  quietly  bowed. 

Dando's  wrath  burst  at  once  into  a  burning  flame,  uncontrolled 
by  reason.  He  rolled  himself  off  his  horse,  and  rushed,  staggering 
as  he  went,  at  the  steed  of  his  unknown  friend,  uttering  most 
frightful  oaths  and  nurses. 

The  strange  hunter's  horse  was  a  splendid  creature,  black  as 
night,  and  its  eyes  gleamed  like  the  brightest  stars  with  unnatural 
lustre.  The  horse  was  turned  adroitly  aside,  and  Dando  fell  to 
the  earth  with  much  force.     The  £ali  appeared  to  add  to   his 
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fiiry,  and  he  roared  with  rage.  Aided  by  hb  attendants,  he  was 
speedily  on  his  l^s,  and  again  at  the  side  of  the  hunter,  who 
shook  vrith  laughter,  shaking  the  game  in  derision,  and  quietly 
uttering,  "  They  're  mine." 

"  1 11  go  to  hell  after  them,  but  1 11  get  them  from  thee,*' 
shouted  Dando. 

"  So  thou  shalt,"  said  the  hunter ;  and  seizing  Dando  by  the 
collar,  he  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  placed  him,  as  though 
he  were  a  child,  before  him  on  the  horse. 

With  a  dash,  the  horse  passed  down  the  hill,  its  hoofe  striking 
fire  at  every  tread,  and  the  dogs,  barking  ftiriously,  followed  im- 
petuously. These  strange  riders  reached  the  banks  of  the  Lynher, 
and  with  a  terrific  leap,  the  horse  and  its  riders,  followed  by  the 
hounds,  went  out  far  in  its  waters,  disappearing  at  length  in  a 
blaze  of  fire,  which  caused  the  stream  to  boil  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  waters  flowed  on  as  tranquilly  as  ever  over  the  doomed 
priest.  All  this  happened  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  peasantry. 
Dando  never  more  was  seen,  and  his  fearful  death  was  received  as 
a  warning  by  many,  who  gave  gifts  to  the  chiu-ch.  One  amongst 
them  carved  a  chair  for  the  bishop,  and  on  it  he  represented 
Dando  and  his  dogs,  that  the  memory  of  his  wickedness  might  be 
always  renewed.  There,  in  St  German's  Church,  stands  to  this 
day  the  chair,  and  all  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  tradition  may 
view  the  story  carved  in  enduring  oak.  If  they  please,  they  can 
sit  in  the  chair  until  their  faith  is  so  far  quickened  that  they  be- 
come true  believers.  On  Sunday  mornings  early,  the  dogs  of  the 
priest  have  been  often  heard  as  if  in  eager  pursuit  of  game. 
Cheney's  hounds  and  the  Wish  hounds  of  Dartmoor  are  but  other 
versions  of  the  same  legend.* 

Mr  T.  Q.  Couch,  in  his  "Folk  Lore  of  a  Cornish  Village,"  tells 
the  story  in  a  somewhat  different  form  : — 

THE  DEVIL  AND  HIS  DANDY^DOGS. 

**  A  POOR  herdsman  was  journeying  homeward  across  the  moors  one 
£\  windy  night,  when  he  heard  at  a  distance  among  the  Tors  the  bay- 
ing of  hounds,  which  he  soon  recognised  as  the  msmal  chorus  of  (ne 
dandy-does.  It  was  three  or  four  mUes  to  his  house ;  and  very  much 
alarmed,  he  hurried  onward  as  fast  as  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  path  would  allow ;  but,  alas  !  the  melancholy 
yelping  of  the  hounds,  and  the  dismal  holloa  of  the  hunter  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  After  a  considerable  run,  they  had  so  gained  upon  him,  that  on 
looking  back, — oh  horror  I  he  could  distinctly  see  hunter  and  dogs.    The 

"  Se«  page  145,  and  Appendix  (H),  Tht  Bargttt. 
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former  was  terrible  to  look  at,  and  had  the  usual  complement  of  Axj/^^-i^^r^ 
horns,  and  tail,  accorded  by  common  consent  to  the  legendary  devil.  He 
was  black,  of  course,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  long  hunting-pole.  The 
dogs,  a  numerous  pack,  blackened  the  small  patch  of  moor  that  was  visible  \. 
each  snorting  fire,  and  uttering  a  yelp  of  indescribably  frightful  tone.  No 
cottage,  rock,  or  tree  was  near  to  give  the  herdsman  shelter,  and  nothing 
apparently  remained  to  him  but  to  abandon  himself  to  their  fury,  when  a 
happy  thought  suddenly  flashed  upon  him  and  suggested  a  resource.  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  rush  upon  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer. 
There  was  strange  power  in  the  holy  words  he  uttered  ;  for  immediately, 
as  if  resistance  had  been  offered,  the  hell-hounds  stood  at  bay,  howling 
more  dismally  than  ever,  and  the  hunter  shouted,  '  Bo  Shrove,'  which  (says 
my  informant)  means  in  the  old  language,  *  The  boyprays^  at  which  they  all 
drew  off  on  some  other  pursuit  and  disappeared." 


THE  SPECTRAL  COACH* 

**  You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit,  and  well  you  know 
The  superstitious,  idle-headed  eld 
Received  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  Hunter  for  a  truth." 

— Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

THE  old  vicarage-house  at  Talland,  as  seen  from  the  Looc 
road,  its  low  roof  and  gray  walls  peeping  prettily  from  be- 
tween the  dense  boughs  of  ash  and  elm  that  environed  it,  was  as 
pictiuresque  an  object  as  you  could  desire  to  see.  The  seclusion 
of  its  situation  was  enhanced  by  the  character  of  the  house  itself. 
It  was  an  odd-looking,  old-fashioned  building,  erected  apparently 
in  an  age  when  asceticism  and  self-denial  were  more  in  vogue 
than  at  present,  with  a  stern  disregard  of  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitant, and  in  utter  contempt  of  received  principles  of  taste.  As 
if  not  secure  enough  in  its  retirement,  a  high  wall,  enclosing  a 
courtelage  in  front,  effectually  protected  its  inmates  from  the  pry- 
ing passenger,  and  only  revealed  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  with 
its  small  Gothic  windows,  its  slated  roof,  and  heavy  chimneys 
partly  hidden  by  the  evergreen  shrubs  which  grew  in  the  enclosure. 
Such  was  it  imtil  its  removal  a  few  years  since  ;  and  such  was  it 
as  it  lay  sweetly  in  the  shadows  of  an  autumnal  evening  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  stranger  in  the  garb  of  a 
c5untry  laboiu-er  knocked  hesitatingly  at  the  wicket-gate  which 
conducted  to  the  court.  Afler  a  little  delay  a  servant-girl  appeared, 
and  finding  that  the  countryman  bore  a  message  to  the  vicar, 
admitted  him  within  the  walls,  and  conducted  him  along  a  paved 
passage  to  the  little,  low,  damp  parlour  where  sat  the  good  man. 
The  Rev.   Mr  Dodge  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  mam 

•  Contributed  by  T.  Q.  Couch,  Esq. 
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You  would  have  judged  as  much  of  him  as  he  sat  before  the  fire 
in  his  high-back  chair,  in  an  attitude  of  thought,  arranging,  it 
may  have  been,  the  heads  of  his  next  Sabbath's  discourse.  His 
heavy  eyebrows  throwing  into  shade  his  spacious  eyes,  and  indeed 
the  whole  contour  of  his  face,  marked  him  as  a  man  of  great  firm- 
ness of  character  and  of  much  moral  and  personal  courage.  His 
suit  of  sober  black  and  full-bottomed  periwig  also  added  to  his 
dignity,  and  gave  him  an  appearance  of  greater  age.  He  was 
then  verging  on  sixty.  The  time  and  the  place  gave  him  abundant 
exercise  for  the  qualities  we  have  mentioned,  for  many  of  his 
parishioners  obtained  their  livelihood  by  the  contraband  trade,  and 
were  mosdy  men  of  unscrupulous  and  daring  character,  little  likely 
to  bear  with  patience  reflections  on  the  dishonesty  of  their  calling. 
Nevertheless,  the  vicar  was  fearless  in  reprehending  it,  and  his 
frank  exhortations  were,  at  least,  listened  to  on  account  of  the 
simple  honesty  of  the  man,  and  his  well-known  kindness  of  heart. 
The  eccentricity  of  his  life,  too,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  procuring 
him  the  respect,  not  to  say  the  awe,  of  a  people  superstitious  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree.  Ghosts  in  those  days  had  more  freedom 
accorded  them,  or  had  more  business  with  the  visible  world,  than 
at  present ;  and  the  parson  was  firequendy  required  by  his  parish- 
ioners to  draw  firom  the  uneasy  spirit  the  dread  secret  which 
troubled  it,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  solemn  prayers  of  the  Church  to 
set  it  at  rest  for  ever.  Mr  Dodge  had  a  fame  as  an  exorcist, 
which  was  not  confined  to  the  bounds  of  his  parish,  nor  limited  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,  what  brings  you  hither  ? "  said  the 
clergyman  to  the  messenger. 

"  A  letter,  may  it  please  your  reverence,  from  Mr  Mills  of  Lan- 
reath,"  said  the  countryman,  handing  him  a  letter. 

Mr  Dodge  opened  it  and  read  as  follows  : — 

**  My  dear  brother  Dodge, — I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  my  parishioners,  with  a  matter,  of  which  some  particu- 
lars have  doubtless  reached  you,  and  which  has  caused,  and  is  causing, 
much  terror  in  my  neighbourhood.  For  its  fuller  explication,  I  will  be 
so  tedious  as  to  recount  to  you  the  whole  of  this  strange  story  as  it  has 
reached  my  ears,  for  as  yet  I  have  not  satisfie  I  my  eyes  of  its  truth.  It 
has  been  told  me  by  men  of  honest  and  good  report  (witnesses  of  a  portion 
of  what  they  relate),  with  such  strong  assurances  that  it  behoves  us  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  matter.  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
village  a  barren  bit  of  moor  which  had  no  owner,  or  rather  more  than  one, 
for  the  lords  of  the  adjoining  manors  debated  its  ownership  between  them- 
selves, and  both  determined  to  take  it  from  the  poor,  who  have  for  many 
years  past  regarded  it  as  a  common.    And  truly,  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of 
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these  gentlemen,  that  they  should  strive  for  a  thing  so  worthless  as  scarce 
to  bear  the  cost  of  law,  and  yet  of  no  mean  value  to  poor  labouring  people. 
The  two  litigants,  however,  contested  it  with  as  much  violence  as  if  it 
had  been  a  neld  of  great  price,  and  especially  one,  an  old  man  (whose 
thoughts  should  have  been  less  set  on  earthly  possessions,  which  he  was 
soon  to  leave),  had  so  set  his  heart  on  the  success  of  his  suit,  that  the  loss 
of  it,  a  few  years  back,  is  said  to  have  much  hastened  his  death.  Nor,  in- 
deed, after  death,  if  current  reports  are  worthy  of  credit,  does  he  quit  his 
claim  to  it ;  for  at  night-time  his  apparition  is  seen  on  the  moor,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  neighbouring  vills^rs.  A  public  path  leads  by  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot,  and  on  divers  occasions  has  the  labourer,  re- 
turning from  his  work,  been  frightened  nigh  unto  lunacy  by  sight  and 
sounds  of  a  very  dreadful  character.  The  appearance  is  said  to  be  that  of 
a  man  habited  in  black,  driving  a  carriae^e  drawn  by  headless  horses. 
This  is,  I  avow,  very  marvellous  to  believe,  but  it  has  had  so  much  credible 
testimony,  and  has  eained  so  many  believers  in  my  parish,  that  some  steps 
seem  necessaiy  to  allay  the  excitement  it  causes,  ihave  been  applied  to 
for  this  purpose,  and  my  present  business  is  to  ask  your  assistance  in  this 
matter,  either  to  reassure  the  minds  of  the  country  people,  if  it  be  only  a 
simple  terror  ;  or,  if  there  be  truth  in  it,  to  set  the  troubled  spirit  of  the 
man  at  rest.  My  messenger,  who  is  an  industrious,  trustworthy  man, 
will  give  you  more  information  if  it  be  needed^  for,  from  report,  he  is 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  circumstances,  and  will  bring  back  your  advice 
and  promise  of  assistance. 

"  Not  doubting  of  your  help  herein,  I  do,  with  my  very  hearty  com- 
mendation, commit  you  to  God's  protection  and  blessing,  and  am, 

"  Your  verv  loving  brother, 

•'  Abraham  Mills.** 

This  remarkable  note  was  read  and  re-read,  while  the  country- 
man sat  watching  its  effects  on  the  parson's  countenance,  and  wa3 
surprised  that  it  changed  not  from  its  usual  sedate  and  settled 
character.  Turning  at  length  to  the  man,  Mr  Dodge  inquired, 
"  Are  you,  then,  acquainted  with  my  good  friend  Mills  ?  " 

"  I  should  know  him,  sir,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  having  been 
sexton  to  the  parish  for  fourteen  years,  and  being,  with  my  fomily, 
much  beholden  to  the  kindness  of  the  rector." 

"  You  are  also  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
related  in  this  letter.  Have  you  been  an  eye-witness  to  any  of 
those  strange  sights  ?  " 

"  For  myself,  sir,  I  have  been  on  the  road  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  day,  and  never  did  I  see  anything  which  I  could  call 
worse  than  myself.  One  night  my  wife  and  I  were  awoke  by  the 
rattle  of  wheels,  which  was  also  heard  by  some  of  our  neighbours, 
and  we  are  all  assured  that  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
black  coach.  We  have  every  day  such  stories  told  in  the  villages 
by  so  many  creditable  persons,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  in  a 
plain,  ignorant  man  like  me  to  doubt  it." 
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•*  And  how  far,"  asked  the  clergyman,  "  is  the  moor  from  Lan- 
reath?" 

"  About  two  miles,  and  please  your  reverence.  The  whole  parish 
b  so  frightened,  that  few  will  venture  far  after  nightfall,  for  it  has 
of  late  come  much  nearer  the  village.  A  man  who  is  esteemed  a 
sensible  and  pious  man  by  many,  though  an  Anabaptist  in  prin- 
ciple, went  a  few  weeks  back  to  the  moor  ('tis  called  Blackadon) 
at  midnight,  in  order  to  lay  the  spirit,  being  requested  thereto  by 
his  neighbours,  and  he  was  so  alarmed  at  what  he  saw,  that  he 
hath  been  somewhat  mazed  ever  since." 

"  A  fitting  punishment  for  his  presumption,  if  it  hath  not  quite 
demented  him,"  said  the  parson.  "  These  persons  are  like  those 
addressed  by  St  Chrysostom,  fitly  called  the  golden-mouthed,  who 
said,  *  Miserable  wretches  that  ye  be  !  ye  cannot  expel  a  flea, 
much  less  a  devil  I '  It  will  be  well  if  it  serves  no  other  purpose 
but  to  bring  back  these  stray  sheep  to  the  fold  of  the  Church.  So 
this  story  has  gained  much  belief  in  the  parish  ?  " 

"  Most  believe  it,  sir,  as  righdy  they  should,  what  hath  so  many 
witnesses,"  said  the  sexton,  "  though  there  be  some,  chiefly  young 
men,  who  set  up  for  being  wiser  than  their  fathers,  and  refuse  to 
credit  it,  though  it  be  sworn  to  on  the  book." 

"If  those  things  are  disbelieved,  friend,"  said  the  parson,  "  and 
without  inquiry,  which  your  disbeliever  is  ever  the  first  to  shrink 
from,  of  what  worth  is  human  testimony  ?  That  ghosts  have  re- 
turned to  the  earth,  either  for  the  discovery  of  murder,  or  to  make 
restitution  for  other  injustice  committed  in  the  flesh,  or  compelled 
thereto  by  the  incantations  of  sorcery,  or  to  communicate  tidings 
from  another  world,  has  been  testified  to  in  all  ages,  and  many 
are  the  accounts  which  have  been  left  us  both  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane authors.  Did  not  Brutus,  when  in  Asia,  as  is  related  by 
Plutarch,  see  " 

Just  at  this  moment  the  parson's  handmaid  announced  that  a 
person  waited  on  him  in  die  kitchen, — or  the  good  clergyman 
would  probably  have  detailed  all  those  cases  in  history,  general 
and  biblical,  with  which  his  reading  had  acquainted  him,  not  much, 
we  fear,  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  sexton,  who  had  to 
return  to  Lanreath,  a  long  and  dreary  road,  after  nightfall.  So, 
instead,  he  directed  the  girl  to  take  him  with  her,  and  give  him 
such  refreshment  as  he  needed,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  prepared 
a  note  in  answer  to  Mr  Mills,  informing  him  that  on  the  morrow 
he  was  to  visit  some  sick  persons  in  his  parish,  but  that  on  the 
following  evening  he  should  be  ready  to  proceed  with  him  to  the 
moor. 
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On  the  night  appointed  the  two  clergymen  left  the  Lanreath 
rectory  on  horseback,  and  reached  the  moor  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Bleak  and  dismal  did  it  look  by  day,  but  then  there  was  the  dis- 
tant landscape  dotted  over  with  pretty  homesteads  to  relieve  its 
desolation.  Now,  nothing  was  seen  but  the  black  patch  of  sterile 
moor  on  which  they  stood,  nothing  heard  but  the  wind  as  it  swept 
in  gusts  across  the  bare  hill,  and  howled  dismally  through  a  stunted 
grove  of  trees  that  grew  in  a  glen  below  them,  except  the  occasional 
baying  of  dogs  from  the  farmhouses  in  the  distance.  That  they 
felt  at  ease,  is  more  than  could  be  expected  of  them ;  but  as  it 
would  have  shown  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
which  it  would  have  been  unseemly  in  men  of  their  holy  calling  to 
exhibit,  they  managed  to  conceal  from  each  other  their  uneasiness. 
Leading  their  horses,  th^jrlrod  to  and  fro  through  the  damp  fern 
and  heath  with  firmness  in  their  steps,  and  upheld  each  other  by 
remarks  on  the  power  of  that  Great  Being  whose  ministers  they 
were,  and  the  might  of  whose  name  they  were  there  to  make  mani- 
fest. Still  slowly  and  dismally  passed  the  time  as  they  conversed, 
and  anon  stopped  to  look  through  the  darkness  for  the  approach 
of  their  ghostly  visitor.  In  vain.  Though  the  night  was  as  dark 
and  murky  as  ghost  could  wish,  the  coach  and  its  driver  came 
not. 

After  a  considerable  stay,  the  two  clergymen  consulted  together, 
and  determined  that  it  was  useless  to  watch  any  longer  for  that 
night,  but  that  they  would  meet  on  some  other,  when  perhaps  it 
might  please  his  ghostship  to  appear.  Accordingly,  with  a  few 
words  of  leave-taking,  they  separated,  Mr  Mills  for  the  rectory, 
and  Mr  Dodge,  by  a  short  ride  across  the  moor,  which  shortened 
his  journey  by  half  a  mile,  for  the  vicarage  at  Talland. 

The  vicar  rode  on  at  an  ambling  pace,  which  his  good  mare 
sustained  up  hill  and  down  dale  without  urging.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  valley,  however,  about  a  mile  from  Blackadon,  the  ani- 
mal became  very  uneasy,  pricked  up  her  ears,  snorted,  and  moved 
from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  as  if  something  stood  in  the  path 
before  her.  The  parson  tightened  the  reins,  and  applied  whip  and 
spur  to  her  sides,  but  the  animal,  usually  docile,  became  very  un- 
ruly, made  several  attempts  to  turn,  and,  when  prevented,  threw 
herself  upon  her  haunches.  Whip  and  spur  were  applied  again 
and  again,  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  add  to  the  horse's  terror. 
To  the  rider  nothing  was  apparent  which  could  account  for  the 
sudden  restiveness  of  his  beast.  He  dismounted,  and  attempted 
in  turns  to  lead  or  drag  her,  but  both  were  impracticable,  and 
attended  with  no  small  risk  of  snapping  the  reins.     She  was  re- 
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mounted  with  great  difficulty,  and  another  attempt  was  made  to 
urge  her  forward,  with  the  like  want  of  success.  At  length  the 
eccentric  clergyman,  judging  it  to  be  some  special  signal  from 
Heaven,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  neglect,  threw  the  reins 
on  the  neck  of  his  steed,  which,  wheeling  suddenly  round,  started 
backward  in  a  direction  towards  the  moor,  at  a  pace  which 
rendered  the  parson's  seat  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  safe  one.  In 
an  astonishingly  short  space  of  time  they  were  once  more  a 
Blackadon. 

By  this  time  the  bare  outline  of  the  moor  was  broken  by  a  large 
black  group  of  objects,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented 
the  parson  from  defining.  On  approaching  this  unaccountable 
appearance,  the  mare  was  seized  with  fresh  fury,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  she  could  be  brought  to  face  this  new 
cause  of  fright  In  the  pauses  of  the  horse's  prancing,  the  vicar 
discovered  to  his  horror  the  much-dreaded  spectacle  of  the  black 
coach  and  the  headless  steeds,  and,  terrible  to  relate,  his  friend 
Mr  Mills  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  sable  driver. 
Little  time  was  left  him  to  call  up  his  courage  for  this  fearful 
emergency ;  for  just  as  the  vicar  began  to  give  utterance  to  the 
earnest  prayers  which  struggled  to  his  lips,  the  spectre  shouted, 
'<  Dodge  is  come  !  I  must  begone  ! "  and  forthwith  leaped  into 
his  chariot,  and  disappeared  across  the  moor. 

The  fury  of  the  mare  now  subsided,  and  Mr  Dodge  was  enabled 
to  approadi  his  friend,  who  was  lying  motionless  and  speechless, 
with  his  face  buried  in  the  heather. 

Meanwhile  the  rector's  horse,  which  had  taken  fright  at  the 
apparition,  and  had  thrown  his  rider  to  the  ground  on  or  near  the 
spot  where  we  have  left  him  lying,  made  homeward  at  a  furious 
speed,  and  stopped  not  until  he  had  reached  his  stable  door. 
The  sound  of  his  hoofs  as  he  galloped  madly  through  the  village 
awoke  the  cottagers,  many  of  whom  had  been  some  hours  in  their 
beds.  Many  eager  faces,  staring  with  affright,  gathered  round  the 
rectory,  and  added,  by  their  various  conjectures,  to  the  terror  and 
apprehensions  of  the  family. 

The  villagers,  gathering  courage  as  their  numbers  increased, 
agreed  to  go  in  search  of  the  missing  clergyman,  and  started  off  in 
a  compact  body,  a  few  on  horseback,  but  the  greater  number  on 
foot,  in  the  direction  of  Blackadon.  There  they  discovered  their 
rector,  supported  in  the  arms  of  Parson  Dodge,  and  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  speak.  Still  there  was  a  wildness  in  his  eye, 
and  an  incoherency  in  his  speech,  that  showed  that  his  reason 
was,  at  least,  temporarily  imsettled  by  the  fright     In  this  con- 
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dition  he  was  taken  to  his  home,  followed  by  his  reverend  com- 
panion. 

Here  ended  this  strange  adventure ;  for  Mr  Mills  soon  com- 
pletely regained  his  reason,  Parson  Dodge  got  safely  back  to 
Talland,  and  from  that  time  to  this  nothing  has  been  heard  or 
seen  of  the  black  ghost  or  his  chariot.* 


SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE  AND  HIS  DEMON. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE — ^who  appears  to  have  been  especially 
befriended  by  his  demon — ^is  said  to  drive  at  night  a  black 
hearse  drawn  by  headless  horses,  and  urged  on  by  running  devils 
and  yelping,  headless  dogs,  through  Jump,  on  the  road  from 
Tavistock  to  Plymouth. 

Sir  Francis,  according  to  tradition,  was  enabled  to  destroy  the 
Spanish  armada  by  the  aid  of  the  devil.  The  old  admiral  went 
to  DeviPs  Point,  a  well-known  promontory  jutting  into  Plymouth 
Sound.  He  there  cut  pieces  of  wood  into  the  water,  and  by  the 
power  of  magic  and  the  assistance  of  his  demon  these  became  at 
once  well-armed  gunboats. 

The  Queen,  Elizabeth,  g^ve  Sir  Francis  Drake  Buckland 
Abbey ;  and  on  every  hand  we  hear  of  Drake  and  his  familiars. 

An  extensive  building  attached  to  the  abbey — ^which  was  no 
doubt  used  as  bams  and  stables  after  the  place  had  been  deprived 
of  its  religious  character — ^was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  devil 
in  three  nights.  After  the  first  night,  the  butler,  astonished  at  the 
work  done,  resolved  to  watch  and  see  how  it  was  performed. 
Consequendy,  on  the  second  night,  he  mounted  into  a  large  tree, 
and  hid  himself  between  the  forks  of  its  five  branches.  At  mid- 
night the  devil  came,  driving  several  teams  of  oxen  ;  and  as  some 
of  them  were  lazy,  he  plucked  this  tree  from  the  ground  and  used 

*  The  Parson  Dodge,  whose  adventure  is  related,  was  vicar  of  Talland  from  1713  till 
his  death.  So  that  the  name  as  well  as  the  story  is  true  to  tradition.  Bond  ("  History 
of  East  and  West  Love  "0  says  of  him :  "  About  a  century  since  the  Rev.  Richard 
Dodge  was  vicar  of  this  parish  of  Talland,  and  was,  by  traditionary  account,  a  very 
singular  man.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  deeply  skilled  in  the  black  art,  and 
would  raise  ghosts,  or  send  them  into  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  nod  of  his  head.  The 
common  people,  not  only  in  his  own  parish,  but  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  stood  ia 
the  greatest  awe  of  him,  and  to  meet  him  on  the  highway  at  midnight  produced  the  utmost 
horror ;  he  was  then  driving  about  the  evil  spirits  ;  many  of  them  were  seen,  in  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  flying  and  running  before  him,  and  he  pursuing  them  with  his  whip  in  a  most 
daring  manner.  Not  unfrequently  he  would  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  at  dead  of  night 
to  the  terror  of  passers-by.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  much  respected,  but  had  his 
eccentricities.*' 
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it  as  a  goad.  The  poor  butler  lost  his  senses,  and  never  recovered 
them. 

Drake  constructed  the  Channel,  carrying  the  waters  from  Dart- 
moor to  Plymouth.  Tradition  says  he  went  with  his  demon  to 
Dartmoor,  walked  into  Plymouth,  and  the  waters  followed  him.* 
Even  now, — as  old  Betty  Donithome,  formerly  the  housekeeper 
at  Buckland  Abbey,  told  me, — if  the  warrior  hears  the  drum  which 
hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  abbey,  and  which  accompanied  him  round 
the  world,  he  rises  and  has  a  revel. 

Some  few  years  since  a  small  box  was  found  in  a  closet  which 
had  been  long  closed,  containing,  it  is  supposed,  family  papers. 
This  was  to  be  sent  to  the  residence  of  the  inheritor  of  this  pro- 
perty. The  carriage  was  at  the  abbey  door,  and  a  man  easily 
lifted  the  box  into  it.  The  owner  having  taken  his  seat,  the 
coachman  attempted  to  start  his  horses,  but  in  vain.  They  would 
not — they  could  not  move.  More  horses  were  brought,  and  then  the 
heavy  farm-horses,  and  eventually  all  the  oxen.  They  were  power- 
less to  start  the  carriage.  At  length  a  mysterious  voice  was  heard, 
declaring  that  the  box  could  never  be  moved  from  Buckland 
Abbey.  It  was  taken  from  the  carriage  easily  by  one  man,  and  a 
pair  of  horses  galloped  off  with  the  carriage. 


THE  PARSON  AND  CLERK. 

NEAR  Dawlish  stand,  out  in  the  sea,  two  rocks,  of  red  sand- 
stone conglomerate,  to  which  the  above  name  is  given. 

Seeing  that  this  forms  a  part  of  Old  Cornwall,  I  do  not  go 
beyond  my  limits  in  telling  the  true  story  of  these  singular 
rocks. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  sick  unto  death  at  Dawlish.  An 
ambitious  priest,  from  the  east,  frequently  rode  with  his  clerk  to 
make  anxious  inquiries  after  the  condition  of  the  dying  bishop.  It 
is  whispered  that  this  priest  had  great  hopes  of  occupying  the 
bishop's  throne  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

The  clerk  was  usually  the  priest's  g^ide ;  but  somehow  or  other, 
on  a  particularly  stormy  night,  he  lost  the  road,  and  they  were 
wandering  over  Haldon.  Excessively  angry  was  the  priest,  and 
very  provoking  was  the  clerk.  He  led  his  master  this  way 
and  that  way,  but  they  were  yet  upon  the  elevated  country  ot 
Haldon. 

*  "  Here  Sir  Francis  Drake  fint  extended  the  point  of  that  liquid  line  wherewith 
(as  an  emulator  of  the  sonnes  glorie)  he  encompassed  the  world." — Tht  Survey  oj 
CoTHvoaUt  Carmt, 
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At  length  the  priest,  in  a  great  rage,  exclaimed,  "  I  would 
rather  have  the  devil  for  a  guide  than  you."  Presently  the  clatter 
of  horse^s  hoofs  were  heard,  and  a  peasant,  on  a  moor  pony,  rode 
up.  The  priest  told  of  his  condition,  and  the  peasant  volunteered 
to  guide  them.  On  rode  peasant,  priest,  and  clerk,  and  presently 
they  were  at  Dawlish.  The  night  was  tempestuous,  the  ride  had 
quickened  the  appetite  of  the  priest,  and  he  was  wet  through, 
— therefore,  when  his  friend  asked  him  to  supper,  as  they  ap- 
proached an  old  ruined  house,  through  the  windows  of  which 
bright  lights  were  shining,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  invitation. 

There  were  a  host  of  friends  gathered  together — a  strange,  wild- 
looking  lot  of  men.  But  as  the  tables  were  laden  with  substantial 
dishes,  and  black-jacks  were  standing  thick  around,  the  parson, 
and  the  clerk  too,  soon  made  friends  with  all. 

They  ate  and  drank,  and  became  most  irreligiously  uproarious. 
The  parson  sang  hunting  songs,  and  songs  in  praise  of  a  certain 
old  gentleman,  with  whom  a  priest  should  not  have  maintained 
any  acquaintance.  These  were  very  highly  appreciated,  and  every 
man  joined  loudly  in  the  choruses.  Night  wore  away,  and  at  last 
news  was  brought  that  the  bishop  was  dead.  This  appeared  to 
rouse  up  the  parson,  who  was  only  too  eager  to  get  the  first  in- 
telligence, and  go  to  work  to  secure  the  hope  of  his  ambition.  So 
master  and  man  mounted  their  horses,  and  bade  adieu  to  their 
hilarious  friends. 

They  were  yet  at  the  door  of  the  mansion — somehow  or  other 
the  horses  did  not  appear  disposed  to  move.  They  were  whipped 
and  spurred,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  The  devil 's  in  the  horses,"  said  the  priest 

"  I  blieve  he  is,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Devil  or  no  devil,  they  shall  go,"  said  the  parson,  cutting  his 
horse  madly  with  his  heavy  whip. 

There  was  a  roar  of  unearthly  laughter. 

The  priest  looked  round — ^his  drinking  friends  were  all  turned 
into  demons,  wild  with  glee,  and  the  peasant  guide  was  an  arch  little 
devil,  looking  on  with  a  marvellously  curious  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
The  noise  of  waters  was  around  them ;  and  now  the  priest  dis- 
covered that  the  mansion  had  disappeared,  and  that  waves  beat 
heavy  upon  his  horse's  flanks,  and  rushed  over  the  smaller  horse 
of  his  man. 

Repentance  was  too  late. 

In  the  morning  following  this  stormy  night,  two  horses  were 
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found  straying  on  the  sands  at  Dawlish ;  and  clinging  with  the 
grasp  of  death  to  two  rocks,  were  found  the  parson  and  the  clerk. 
There  stand  the  rocks  to  which  the  devil  had  given  the  forms  of 
horses — an  enduring  monument  to  all  generations. 

THE  HAUNTED  WIDOWER.  . 

A  LABOURING  man,  very  shortly  after  his  wife's  death, 
sent  to  a  servant  g^rl,  living  at  the  time  in  a  small  ship- 
ping port,  requesting  her  to  come  to  the  inn  to  him.  The  gfirl 
went,  and  over  a  "  ha*  pint "  she  agreed  to  accept  him  as  her 
husband. 

All  went  on  pleasantly  enough  for  a  time.  One  evening  the 
man  met  the  girl.  He  was  silent  for  some  time  and  sorrowful, 
but  at  length  he  told  her  his  wife  had  come  back. 

"  What  do'st  mean  ?  "  asked  the  girl ;  "  have  'e  seen  hur  ?  ^ 

«  Naw,  I  han't  seed  her." 

"  Why,  how  do'st  knaw  it  is  her  then  ?  " 

The  poor  man  explained  to  her,  that  at  night,  when  in  bed,  she 
would  come  to  the  side  of  it,  and  *'  flop  "  his  face  ;  and  there  was 
no  mistaking  her  <<  flop." 

"  So  you  knawed  her  flop,  did  'e  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

*'  Ay,  it  couldn't  be  mistook." 

"  If  she  do  hunt  thee,"  said  the  girl,  **  she  11  hunt  me  ;  and  if 
she  do  flop  'e,  she  11  flop  me, — so  it  must  be  off  atween  us." 

The  unfortunate  flop  of  the  dead  wife  prevented  the  man  from 
securing  a  living  one. 

THE  SPECTRE  BRIDEGROOM. 

LONG,  long  ago  a  farmer  named  Lenine  lived  in  Boscean. 
-^  He  had  but  one  son,  Frank  Lenine,  who  was  indulged  into 
waywardness  by  both  his  parents.  In  addition  to  the  farm  ser- 
vants, there  was  one,  a  young  girl,  Nancy  Trenoweth,  who  espe- 
cially assisted  Mrs  Lenine  in  all  the  various  duties  of  a  small 
£uinhouse. 

Nancy  Trenoweth  was  very  pretty,  and  although  perfectly  unedu- 
cated, in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  employ  the  term  education, 
she  possessed  many  native  graces,  and  she  had. acquired  much 
knowledge,  really  useful  to  one  whose  aspirations  would  probably 
never  rise  higher  than  to  be  mistress  of  a  farm  of  a  few  acres.  Edu- 
cated by  parents  who  had  certainly  never  seen  the  world  beyond 
Penzance,  her  ideas  of  the  world  were  limited  to  a  few  miles  around 
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the  Land's  End.  But  although  her  book  of  nature  was  a  small  one, 
it  had  deeply  impressed  her  mind  with  its  influences.  The  wild 
waste,  the  small  but  fertile  valley,  the  rugged  hills,  with  their 
crowns  of  cairns,  the  moors  rich  in  the  golden  furze  and  the  purple 
heath,  the  sea-beaten  cliffs,  and  the  silver  sands,  were  the  pages 
she  had  studied,  under  the  guidance  of  a  mother  who  conceived, 
in  the  sublimity  of  her  ignorance,  that  everything  in  nature  was 
the  home  of  some  spirit  form.  The  soul  of  the  girl  was  imbued 
with  the  deeply  religious  dye  of  her  mother's  mind,  whose  religion 
was  only  a  sense  of  an  unknown  world  inunediately  beyond  our 
own.  The  elder  Nancy  Trenoweth  exerted  over  the  villagers 
around  her  considerable  power.  They  did  not  exactly  fear  her. 
She  was  too  free  from  evil  for  that ;  but  they  were  conscious  of  a 
mental  superiority,  and  yielded  without  complaining  to  her  sway. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  younger  Nancy,  although  com- 
pelled to  service,  always  exhibited  some  pride,  from  a  feeling  that 
her  mother  was  a  superior  woman  to  any  around  her. 

She  never  felt  herself  inferior  to  her  master  and  mistress,  yet 
she  complained  not  of  being  in  subjection  to  them.  There  were  so 
many  interesting  features  in  the  character  of  this  young  servant  girl 
that  she  became  in  many  respects  like  a  daughter  to  her  mistress. 
There  was  no  broad  line  of  division  in  those  days,  in  even  the 
manorial  hall,  between  the  lord  and  his  domestics,  and  still  less 
defined  was  the  position  of  the  employer  and  the  employed  in  a 
small  farmhouse.  Consequent  on  this  condition  of  things,  Frank 
Lenine  and  Nancy  were  thrown  as  much  together  as  if  they  had 
been  brother  and  sister.  Frank  was  rarely  checked  in  anything 
by  his  over-fond  parents,  who  were  especially  proud  of  their  son, 
since  he  was  regarded  as  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  parish. 
Frank  conceived  a  very  warm  attachment  for  Nancy,  and  she  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  her  lover.  Although  it  was  evident  to  all  the 
parish  that  Frank  and  Nancy  were  seriously  devoted  to  each 
other,  the  young  man's  parents  were  blind  to  it,  and  were  taken  by 
surprise  when  one  day  Frank  asked  his  father  and  mother  to  con- 
sent to  his  marrying  Nancy. 

The  Lenines  had  allowed  their  son  to  have  his  own  way  from 
his  youth  up  ;  and  now,  in  a  matter  which  brought  into  play  the 
strongest  of  human  feelings,  they  were  angry  because  he  refused  to 
bend  to  their  wills. 

The  old  man  felt  it  would  be  a  degradation  for  a  Lenine  to 
marry  a  Trenoweth,  and,  in  the  most  unreasoning  manner,  he 
resolved  it  should  never  be. 

The  first  act  was  to  send  Nancy  home  to  Alsia  Mill,  where 
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her  parents  resided  ;  the  next  was  an  imperious  command  to  his 
son  never  again  to  see  the  girl 

The  conmiands  of  the  old  are  generally  powerless  upon  the 
young  where  the  affairs  of  the  heart  are  concerned.  So  were  they 
upon  Frank.  He,  who  was  rarely  seen  of  an  evening  beyond  the 
garden  of  his  father's  cottage,  was  now  as  constantly  absent  from 
his  home.  The  house,  which  was  wont  to  be  a  pleasaht  one,  was 
strangely  altered.  A  gloom  had  £adlen  over  all  diings  ;  the  father 
and  son  rarely  met  as  friends — the  mother  and  her  boy  had 
now  a  feeling  of  reserve.  Often  there  were  angry  altercations 
between  the  father  and  son,  and  the  mother  felt  she  could  not 
become  the  defender  of  her  boy  in  his  open  acts  of  disobedience, 
his  bold  defiance  of  his  parents'  conmiands. 

Rarely  an  evening  passed  that  did  not  find  Nancy  and  Frank 
together  in  some  retired  nook.  The  Holy  Well  was  a  fiavourite 
meeting-place,  and  here  the  most  solemn  vows  were  made.  Locks 
of  hair  were  exchanged  ;  a  wedding-ring,  taken  from  the  finger 
of  a  corpse,  was  broken,  when  they  vowed  that  they  would  be 
united  either  dead  or  alive  ;  and  they  even  climbed  at  night  the 
granite-pile  at  Treryn,  and  swore  by  the  Logan  Rock  the  same 
strong  vow. 

Time  passed  onward  thus  unhappily,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
endeavours  to  quench  out  the  passion  by  force,  it  grew  stronger 
under  the  repressing  power,  and,  like  imprisoned  steam,  eventually 
burst  through  all  restraint. 

Nancy's  parents  discovered  at  length  that  moonlight  meetings 
between  two  untrained,  impulsive  youths,  had  a  natural  result,  and 
they  were  now  doubly  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  compel  Frank 
to  marry  their  daughter. 

The  elder  Lenine  could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  this,  and 
he  firmly  resolved  to  remove  his  son  entirely  from  what  he  con- 
sidered the  hatefid  influences  of  the  Trenoweths.  He  resolved  to 
go  to  Plymouth,  to  take  his  son  with  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  send 
him  away  to  sea,  hoping  thus  to  wean  him  from  his  folly,  as  he 
considered  this  love-madness.  Frank,  poor  fellow,  with  the  best 
intentions,  was  not  capable  of  any  sustained  effort,  and  con- 
sequently  he  at  length  succumbed  to  his  father ;  and,  to  escape 
his  persecution,  he  entered  a  ship  bound  for  India,  and  bade  adieu 
to  his  native  land. 

Frank  could  not  write,  and  this  happened  in  days  when  letters 
could  be  forwarded  only  with  extreme  difficulty,  consequently 
Nancy  never  heard  from  her  lover. 

A  baby  had  been  bom  into  a  troublesome  worlds  and  the  infant 
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became  a  real  solace  to  the  young  mother.  As  the  child  grew,  it 
became  an  especial  favourite  with  its  grandmother ;  the  elder 
Nancy  rejoiced  over  the  little  prattler,  and  forgot  her  cause  of 
sorrow.  Young  Nancy  lived  for  her  child,  and  on  the  memory 
of  its  father.  Subdued  in  spirit  she  was,  but  her  affliction  had 
given  force  to  her  character,  and  she  had  been  heard  to  declare 
that  wherever  Frank  might  be  she  was  ever  present  with  him ; 
whatever  might  be  the  temptations  of  the  hour,  that  her  influence 
was  aU-powerfiil  over  him  for  good.  She  felt  that  no  distance 
could  separate  their  souls,  that  no  time  could  be  long  enough  to 
destroy  the  bond  between  them. 

A  period  of  distress  fell  upon  the  Trenoweths,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  Nancy  should  leave  her  home  once  more,  and  go 
again  into  service.  Her  mother  took  charge  of  the  babe,  and  she 
found  a  situation  in  the  village  of  Kimyall,  in  the  parish  of  Paul. 
Nancy,  like  her  mother,  contrived  by  force  of  character  to  main- 
tain an  ascendancy  amongst  her  companions.  She  had  formed 
an  acquaintance,  which  certainly  never  grew  into  friendship,  with 
some  of  the  daughters  of  the  small  farmers  around.  These  g^ls 
were  all  full  of  the  superstitions  of  the  time  and  place. 

The  winter  was  coming  on,  and  nearly  three  years  had  passed 
away  since  Frank  Lenine  left  his  country.  As  yet  there  was  no 
sign.  Nor  father,  nor  mother,  nor  maiden  had  heard  of  him,  and 
they  all  sorrowed  over  his  absence.  The  Lenines  desired  to  have 
Nancy's  child,  but  the  Trenoweths  would  not  part  with  it.  They 
went  so  far  even  as  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Nancy  to  live  again 
with  them,  but  Nancy  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  subniit  to  their 
wishes. 

It  was  AU-hallows  Eve,  and  two  of  Nancy's  companions  per- 
suaded her — no  very  difficult  task — to  go  with  them  and  sow 
hemp-seed. 

At  midnight  the  three  maidens  stole  out  unperceived  into  Kim- 
yall town-place  to  perform  their  incantation.  Nancy  was  the  first 
to  sow,  the  others  being  less  bold  than  she. 

Boldly  she  advanced,  saying,  as  she  scattered  the  seed, — 

**  Hemp-seed  I  sow  thee, 
Hemp-seed  grow  thee ; 
And  ne  who  will  my  true  love  be, 
Come  after  me 
And  shaw  thee." 

This  was  repeated  three  times,  when,  looking  back  over  her 
left  shoulder,  she  saw  Lenine ;  but  he  looked  so  angry  that  she 
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shrieked  with  fear,  and  broke  the  spell.  One  of  the  other  girls, 
however,  resolved  now  to  make  trial  of  the  spell,  and  the  result 
of  her  labours  was  the  vision  of  a  white  coffin.  Fear  now  fell  on 
all,  and  they  went  home  sorrowful,  to  spend  each  one  a  sleepless 
night. 

November  came  with  its  storms,  and  during  one  terrific  night 
a  large  vessel  was  thrown  upon  the  rocks  in  Bemowhall  Qiff, 
and,  beaten  by  the  impetuous  waves,  she  was  soon  in  pieces. 
Amongst  the  bodies  of  the  crew  washed  ashore,  nearly  all  of  whom 
had  perished,  was  Frank  Lenine.  He  was  not  dead  when  found, 
but  the  only  words  he  lived  to  speak  were  begging  the  people  to 
send  for  Nancy  Trenoweth,  that  he  might  make  her  his  wife  before 
he  died. 

Rapidly  sinking,  Frank  was  borne  by  his  friends  on  a  litter  to 
Boscean,  but  he  died  as  he  reached  the  town-place.  His  parents, 
overwhelmed  in  their  own  sorrows,  thought  nothing  of  Nancy,  and 
without  her  knowing  that  Lenine  had  returned,  the  poor  fellow 
was  kud  in  his  last  bed,  in  Burian  Churchyard. 

On  the  night  of  the  funeral,  Nancy  went,  as  was  her  custom, 
to  lock  the  door  of  the  house,  and  as  was  her  custom  too,  she 
looked  out  into  the  night  At  this  instant  a  horseman  rode  up  in 
hot  haste,  called  her  by  name,  and  hailed  her  in  a  voice  that  made 
her  blood  boil. 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Lenine.  She  could  never  forget 
that ;  and  the  horse  she  now  saw  was  her  sweetheart's  favourite 
colt,  on  which  he  had  often  ridden  at  night  to  Alsia. 

The  rider  was  imperfectly  seen  ;  but  he  looked  very  sorrowful, 
and  deadly  pale,  still  Nancy  knew  him  to  be  Frank  Lenine. 

He  told  her  that  he  had  just  arrived  home,  and  that  the  first 
moment  he  was  at  liberty  he  had  taken  horse  to  fetch  his  loved 
one,  and  to  make  her  his  bride. 

Nancy's  excitement  was  so  great,  that  she  was  easily  persuaded 
to  spring  on  the  horse  behind  him,  that  they  might  reach  his  home 
before  the  morning. 

When  she  took  Lenine's  hand  a  cold  shiver  passed  through  her, 
and  as  she  grasped  his  waist  to  secure  herself  in  her  seat,  her  arm 
became  as  stiff  as  ice.  She  lost  all  power  of  speech,  and  suffered 
deep  fear,  yet  she  knew  not  why.  The  moon  had  arisen,  and 
now  burst  out  in  a  full  flood  of  light,  through  the  heavy  clouds 
which  had  obscured  it.  The  horse  pursued  its  journey  with  great 
rapidity,  and  whenever  in  weariness  it  slackened  its  speed,  the 
peculiar  voice  of  the  rider  aroused  its  drooping  energies.  Beyond 
this  no  word  was  spoken  since  Nancy  had  mounted  behind  her 
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iover.  They  now  came  to  Trove  Bottom,  where  there  was  no 
bridge  at  that  time  ;  they  dashed  into  the  river.  The  moon  shone 
fidl  in  their  faces.  Nancy  looked  into  the  stream,  and  saw  that 
the  rider  was  in  a  shroud  and  other  grave-clothes.  She  now 
knew  that  she  was  being  carried  away  by  a  spirit,  yet  she  had  no 
power  to  save  herself ;  indeed,  the  inclination  to  do  so  did  not 
exist. 

On  went  the  horse  at  a  furious  pace,  until  they  came  to  the 
blacksmith's  shop  near  Burian  Church-town,  when  she  knew  by 
the  light  from  the  forge  fire  thrown  across  the  road  that  the  smith 
was  still  at  his  labours.  She  now  recovered  speech.  ^^  Save  me ! . 
save  me  !  save  me  ! "  she  cried  with  all  her  might  The  smith 
sprang  from  the  door  of  the  smithy,  with  a  red-hot  iron  in  his 
hand,  and  as  the  horse  rushed  by,  caught  the  woman's  dress  and 
pulled  her  to  the  ground.  The  spirit,  however,  also  seized  Nancy's 
dress  in  one  hand,  and  his  grasp  was  like  that  of  a  vice.  The  horse 
passed  like  the  wind,  and  Nancy  and  the  smith  were  pulled  down 
as  far  as  the  old  Almshouses,  near  the  churchyard.  Here  the 
horse  for  a  moment  stopped.  The  smith  seized  that  moment,  and 
with  his  hot  iron  burned  off  the  dress  from  the  rider's  hand,  thus 
saving  Nancy,  more  dead  than  alive ;  while  the  rider  passed  over 
the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  and  vanished  on  the  grave  in  which 
Lenine  had  been  laid  but  a  few  hours  before. 

The  smith  took  Nancy  into  his  shop,  and  he  soon  aroused  some 
of  his  neighbours,  who  took  the  poor  g^rl  back  to  Abia.  Her 
parents  laid  her  on  her  bed.  She  spoke  no  word,  but  to  ask  for 
her  child,  to  request  her  mother  to  g^ve  up  her  child  to  Lenine's 
parents,  and  her  desire  to  be  buried  in  his  grave.  Before  the 
morning  light  fell  on  the  world,  Nancy  had  breathed  her  last 
breath, 

A  horse  was  seen  that  night  to  pass  through  the  Church-town 
like  a  ball  from  a  musket,  and  in  the  morning  Lenine's  colt  was 
found  dead  in  Bernowhall  Cliff,  covered  with  foam,  its  eyes  forced 
from  its  head,  and  its  swollen  tongue  hanging  out  of  its  mouth. 
On  Lenine's  grave  was  found  the  piece  of  Nancy's  dress  which 
was  left  in  the  spirif  s  hand  when  the  smith  burnt  her  from  his 
grasp. 

It  is  said  that  one  or  two  of  the  sailors  who  survived  the  wreck 
related  after  the  funeral,  how,  on  the  30th  of  October,  at  night, 
Lenine  was  like  one  mad ;  they  could  scarcely  keep  him  in  the 
ship.  .  He  seemed  more  asleep  than  awake,  and,  after  great  excite- 
ment, he  fell  as  if  dead  upon  the  deck,  and  lay  so  for  hours. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  he  told  them  that  he  had  been  taken 
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to  the  village  of  Kimyall,  and  that  if  he  ever  married  the  woman 
ivho  had  cast  the  spell,  he  would  make  her  suffer  the  longest  day 
she  had  to  live  for  drawing  his  soul  out  of  his  body. 

Poor  Nancy  was  buried  in  Lenine's  grave,  and  her  companion 
in  sowing  hemp-seed,  who  saw  the  white  coffin,  slept  beside  her 
within  the  year. 

This  story  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  "  Lenore  "  of 
Biirger,  which  remarkable  ballad  can  scarcely  have  found  its  way, 
even  yet,  to  Boscean. 


DUFFY  AND  THE  DEVIL* 

MANY  ot  the  superstitions  of  our  ancestors  are  preserved  in 
quaint,  irregular  rh)rmes,  the  recitation  of  which  was  the 
amusement  of  the  people  in  the  long  nights  of  winter.  These 
were  sung,  or  rather  said,  in  a  monotone,  by  the  professional 
Drolls,  who  doubtless  added  such  things  as  they  fancied  would 
increase  the  interest  of  the  story  to  the  listeners.  Especially  were 
they  fond  of  introducing  known  characters  on  the  scene,  and  of 
mixing  up  events  which  had  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the 
old  people,  with  the  more  ancient  legend.  The  following  story, 
or  rather  parts  of  it,  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Cornish 
Christmas  plays.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  well  remember  being 
much  delighted  with  the  coarse  acting  of  a  set  of  Christmas 
players,  who  exhibited  in  the  "  great  hall "  of  a  fJEurmhouse  at 
which  I  was  visiting,  and  who  gave  us  the  principal  incidents  of 
Duffy  and  the  Devil  Terrytop ;  one  of  the  company  doing  the  part 
of  Chorus,  and  filling  up  by  rude  descriptions — often  in  rhyme — 
the  parts  which  the  players  could  not  represent. 

It  was  in  cider-making  time.  Squire  Lovel  of  Trove,  or  more 
correctly,  Trewoof,  rode  up  to  Burian  Church-town  to  procure 
help.     Boys  and  maidens  were  in  request,  some  to  gather  the 

*  The  incidents  of  this  story  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  in  "  RwH^el-ttHMchtn/' 
The  maiden  in  that  tale  has  to  spin  straw  into  gold  thread,  and  she,  like  Duffy,  has  to 
discover  the  name  of  the  spirit  who  has  befriended  her. 

Mr  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  "  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,"  has  a  fairy  tale  in  which 
the  fairy  threatens  the  mother  that  she  will  have  her  ''lad  bairn **  unless  "ye  can  tell 
me  my  right  name.**  The  anxious  mother  takes  a  walk  in  the  wood,  and  she  hears  the 
fairy  singing— 

"  Little  kens  our  gude  dame  at  hame 
That '  Whuppity  Stoorie '  is  my  name." 
Of  course,  when  the  fairy  comes  to  claim  the  "lad  bairn,"  she  is  addressed  as 
"  Whuppity  Stoorie,*'  and  she  at  once  disappears. 

In  **  Who  Built  Reynir  Church T  "  in  the  "  Icelandic  Legends"  of  Jon  Amasoo,  the 
story  turns  on  the  discovery  oi  the  name  oi  the  builder. — Icelandic  Ltgfmd*,  p.  49. 
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apples  from  the  trees,  others  to  carry  them  to  the  cider-milL  Pass« 
ing  along  the  village  as  hastily  as  the  dignity  of  a  squire  would 
allow  him,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  great  noise — scolding  in 
a  shrill  treble  voice,  and  crying — proceeding  from  Janey  Chyg- 
win's  door.  The  squire  rode  up  to  the  cottage,  and  he  saw  the 
old  woman  beating  her  step- daughter  Duffy  about  the  head  with 
the  skirt  of  her  swing-tail  gown,  in  which  she  had  been  carrying 
out  the  ashes.  She  made  such  a  dust,  that  the  squire  was  nearly 
choked  and  almost  blinded  with  the  wood  ashes. 

"  What  cheer,  Janey  ?  "  cries  the  squire ;  "  what 's  the  to-do 
with  you  and  Duffy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  lazy  hussy  ! "  shouts  Janey,  "  is  all  her  time  coursey- 
ing  and  courranting  with  the  boys  I  she  will  never  stay  m  to  boil 
the  porridge,  knit  the  stockings,  or  spin  the  yam." 

"  Don't  believe  her,  your  honour,"  exclaims  Duffy  ;  "  my  knit- 
ting and  spinning  is  the  best  in  the  parish." 

The  war  of  tongues  continued  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  the 
old  squire  looking  calmly  on,  and  resolving  in  his  mind  to  take 
Duffy  home  with  him  to  Trove,  her  appearance  evidently  pleasing 
him  greatly.  Squire  Lovel  leift  the  old  and  young  woman  to  do 
the  best  they  could,  and  went  round  the  village  to  complete  his 
hiring.  When  he  returned,  peace  had  been  declared  between 
them ;  but  when  Lovel  expressed  his  desire  to  take  Duffy  home  to 
his  house  to  help  the  housekeeper  to  do  the  spinning,  "  A  pretty 
spinner  she  is  ! "  shouted  old  Janey  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "  Try 
me,  your  honour,"  said  Duffy,  curtsying  very  low ;  "  my  yarns  are 
the  best  in  the  parish." 

"  We  11  soon  try  that,"  said  the  squire ;  "  Janey  will  be  glad  to 
get  quits  of  thee,  I  see,  and  thou  It  be  nothing  loath  to  leave  her; 
so  jump  up  behind  me,  Duffy." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  maid  Duffy,  without  ceremony, 
mounted  behind  the  squire  on  the  horse,  and  they  jogged  silently 
down  to  Trove. 

Squire  Lovel's  old  housekeeper  was  almost  blind — one  eye 
had  been  put  out  by  an  angry  old  wizard,  and  through  sympathy 
she  was  rapidly  losing  the  power  of  seeing  with  the  other. 

This  old  dame  was  consequently  very  glad  of  some  one  to  help 
her  in  spinning  and  knitting. 

The  introduction  over,  the  housekeeper  takes  Duffy  up  into 
the  garret  where  the  wool  was  kept,  and  where  the  spinning 
was  done  in  the  summer,  and  requests  her  to  commence  her 
work. 

The  truth  must  be  told ;  Duffy  was  an  idle  slut,  she  could 
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neither  knit  nor  spin.  Well,  here  she  was  left  alone,  and,  of 
course,  expected  to  produce  a  good  specimen  of  her  work. 

The  garret  was  piled  from  the  floor  to  the  key-beams  with  fleeces 
of  wool.  Dufly  looked  despairingly  at  them,  and  then  sat  herself 
down  on  the  "  turn  " — the  spinning-wheel — and  cried  out, 

"  Curse  the  spinning  and  knitting  !  The  devil  may  spin  and 
knit  for  the  squire  for  what  I  care.'' 

Scarcely  had  Dufly  spoken  these  words  than  she  heard  a  rustling 
noise  behind  some  woolpacks,  and  forth  walked  a  queer-looking 
little  man,  with  a  remarkable  pair  of  eyes,  which  seemed  to  send 
out  flashes  of  light.  There  was  something  uncommonly  knowing 
in  the  twist  of  his  mouth,  and  his  curved  nose  had  an  air  of 
curious  intelligence.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  moved 
towards  Dufly  with  a  jaunty  air,  knocking  something  against  the 
floor  at  every  step  he  took. 

"  Dufly  dear,"  said  this  little  gentleman,  "  I  'U  do  all  the  spin- 
ning and  knitting  for  thee." 

"  Thank 'e,"  says  Dufly,  quite  astonished. 

"  Dufly  dear,  a  lady  shall  you  be." 

"  Thank  'e,  your  honour,"  smiled  Dufly. 

"  But,  Duffy  dear,  remember,"  coaxingly  said  the  queer  little 
man, — "  remember,  that  for  all  this,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
you  must  go  with  me,  unless  you  can  find  out  my  name." 

Dufly  was  not  the  least  bit  frightened,  nor  did  she  hesitate 
long,  but  presently  struck  a  bargain  with  her  kind  but  unknown 
friend,  who  told  her  she  had  only  to  wish,  and  her  every  wish 
should  be  fulfilled ;  and  as  for  the  spinning  and  knitting,  she 
would  find  all  she  required  under  the  black  ram's  fleece. 

He  then  departed.  How,  Duffy  could  not  tell,  but  in  a  moment 
the  queer  little  gentleman  was  gone. 

Duffy  sung  in  idleness,  and  slept  until  it  was  time  for  her  to 
make  her  appearance.  So  she  wished  for  some  yams,  and  look- 
ing under  the  black  fleece  she  found  them. 

Those  were  shown  by  the  housekeeper  to  the  squire,  and  both 
declared  "  they  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  yarns." 

The  next  day  Duffy  was  to  knit  this  yarn  into  stockings.  Duffy 
idled,  as  only  professed  idlers  can  idle  ;  but  in  due  time,  as  if  she 
had  been  excessively  industrious,  she  produced  a  pair  of  stockings 
for  the  old  squire. 

If  the  yarn  was  beautiful,  the  stockings  were  beyond  all  praise. 
They  were  as  fine  as  silk,  and  as  strong  as  leather. 

Squire  Lovel  soon  gave  them  a  trial ;  and  when  he  came  home 
at  night  after  hunting,  he  declared  he  would  never  wear  any 
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other  than  Duffy's  stockings.  He  had  wandered  all  day  througb 
brake  and  briar,  furze  and  brambles ;  there  was  not  a  scratch  on 
his  legs,  and  he  was  as  dry  as  a  bone.  There  was  no  end  to  his 
praise  of  Duffy's  stockings. 

Duffy  had  a  rare  time  of  it  now — she  could  do  what  she  pleased, 
and  rove  where  she  willed. 

She  was  dancing  on  the  mill-bed  half  the  day,  with  all  the 
gossiping  women  who  brought  their  grist  to  be  ground. 

In  those  *<  good  old  times  "  the  ladies  of  the  parish  would  take 
their  com  to  mill,  and  serge  the  flour  themselves.  When  a  lew 
of  them  met  together,  they  would  either  tell  stories  or  dance 
whilst  the  com  was  grinding.  Sometimes  the  dance  would  be 
on  the  mill-bed,  sometimes  out  on  the  green.  On  some  occasions 
the  miller's  fiddle  would  be  in  request,  at  others  the  "  crowd "  * 
was  made  to  do  the  duty  of  a  tambourine. 

So  Duffy  was  always  finding  excuses  to  go  to  mill,  and  many 
"  a  round  "  would  she  dance  with  the  best  people  in  the  parish. 

Old  Bet,  the  miller's  wife,  was  a  witch,  and  she  found  out 
who  did  Duffy's  work  for  her.  Dufiy  and  old  Bet  were  always  the 
best  of  friends,  and  she  never  told  any  one  about  Duffy's  knitting 
friend,  nor  did  she  ever  say  a  word  about  the  stocldngs  being 
unfinished.     There  was  always  a  stitch  down. 

On  Sundays  the  people  went  to  Burian  Church,  from  all  parts, 
to  look  at  the  squire's  stockings ;  and  the  old  squire  would  stop 
at  the  Cross,  proud  enough  to  show  them.     He  could  hunt 

**  Through  brambles  and  furze  in  all  sorts  of  weather  ; 
His  old  shanks  were  as  sound  as  if  bound  up  in  leather." 

Duffy  was  now  sought  after  by  aU  the  young  men  of  the  country ; 
and  at  last  the  squire,  fearing  to  lose  a  pretty  girl,  and  one  who 
was  so  useful  to  him,  married  her  himself,  and  she  became, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  place.  Lady  Lovel ; 
but  she  was  commonly  known  by  her  neighbours  as  the  Duffy 
Lady. 

Lady  Lovel  kept  the  devil  hard  at  work.  Stockings,  all  sorts 
of  fine  underclothing,  bedding,  and  much  omamental  work,  the 
like  of  which  was  never  seen,  was  produced  at  conmiand,  and 
passed  off  as  her  own. 

Duffy  passed  a  merry  time  of  it,  but  somehow  or  other  she  was 
never  happy  when  she  was  compelled  to  play  the  lady.  She 
passed  much  more  of  her  time  with  the  old  crone  at  the  mill, 
than  in  the  drawing-room  at  Trove.     The  squire  sported  and 

*  Crowd,—*  sieve  coTered  with  sheep-skin. 
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drank,  and  cared  litde  about  Duffy,  so  long  as  she  provided  him 
with  knitted  garments. 

The  three  years  were  nearly  at  an  end.  Dufiy  had  tried  every 
plan  to  find  out  the  devil's  name,  but  had  failed  in  all. 

She  began  to  fear  that  she  should  have  to  go  off  with  her 
queer  friend,  and  Dufiy  became  melancholy.  Old  Bet  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  her,  persuading  her  that  she  could  from  her 
long  experience  and  many  dealings  with  the  imps  of  darkness,  at 
the  last  moment  put  her  in  the  way  of  escaping  her  doom. 

Duffy  went  day  after  day  to  her  garret,  and  there  each  day  was 
the  devil  gibing  and  jeering  till  she  was  almost  mad. 

There  was  but  another  day.  Bet  was  seriously  consulted  now, 
and,  as  good  as  her  word,  she  promised  to  use  her  power. 

Duffy  Lady^as  to  bring  down  to  the  mill  that  very  evening 
a  jack  of  the  strongest  beer  she  had  in  the  cellar.  She  was 
not  to  go  to  bed  until  the  squire  returned  from  hunting,  no 
matter  how  late,  and  she  was  to  make  no  remark  in  reply  to 
anything  the  squire  might  tell  her. 

The  jack  of  beer  was  duly  carried  to  the  mill,  and  Duffy 
returned  home  very  melancholy  to  wait  up  for  the  squire. 

No  sooner  had  Lady  Lovel  left  the  mill  than  old  Bet  came 
out  with  the  "crowd"  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  blackjack 
in  her  hand.  She  shut  the  door,  and  turned  the  water  off 
the  mill-wheel, — threw  her  red  cloak  about  her,  and  away. 

She  was  seen  by  her  neighbours  going  towards  Boleit.  A  man 
saw  the  old  woman  trudging  past  the  Pipers,  and  through  me 
Dawnse  Main  into  the  downs,  but  there  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and 
no  one  could  tell  where  old  Bet  was  gone  to  at  that  time  of  night. 

Duffy  waited  long  and  anxiously.  By  and  by  the  dogs  came 
home  alone.  They  were  covered  with  foam,  their  tongues  were 
hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  and  all  the  servants  said  they  must 
have  met  the  devil's  hounds  without  heads. 

Dufiy  was  seriously  alarmed.  Midnight  came  but  no  squire. 
At  last  he  arrived,  but  like  a  crazy,  crack-brained  man,  he  kept 
singing, — 

•*  Here's  to  the  devil. 
With  his  wooden  pick  and  shoveL" 

He  was  neither  drunk  nor  frightened,  but  wild  with  some  strange 
excitement.  After  a  long  time  Squire  Lovel  sat  down,  and  began, 
"  My  dear  Duffy,  you  haven't  smiled  this  long  time  ;  but  now  III 
tell  'e  something  that  would  make  ye  laugh  if  ye 're  dying.  If  you'd 
seen  what  I  've  seen  to-night,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
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'Here's  to, the  devil, 
With  his  wooden  pick  and  shovel.*" 

True  to  her  orders,  Duflfy  said  not  a  word,  but  allowed  the 
squire  to  ramble  on  as  he  pleased.  At  length  he  told  her  the 
following  story  of  his  adventures,  with  interruptions  which  have  not 
been  retained,  and  with  numerous  coarse  expressions  which  are 
best  forgotten  : — 

THE  SQUIRE'S  STORY  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WITCHES  IN  THE 
FUGOE  HOLE. 

"  Duffy  dear,  I  left  home  at  break  of  day  this  morning.  I 
hunted  all  the  moors  from  Trove  to  Trevider,  and  never  started  a 
hare  all  the  livelong  day.  I  determined  to  hunt  all  night,  but  that 
I  'd  have  a  brace  to  bring  home.  So,  at  nightfall  \  went  down 
Lemoma  Bottoms,  then  up  Brene  Downses,  and  as  we  passed  the 
Dawnse  Main  up  started  a  hare,  as  fine  a  hare  as  ever  was  seen. 
She  passed  the  Pipers,  down  through  the  Reens,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dogs  half  the  time,  yet  they  couldn't  catch  her  at  all.  As  fine 
a  chase  as  ever  was  seen,  until  she  took  into  the  Fugoe  Hole.*  In 
went  the  dogs  after  her,  and  I  followed,  the  owls  and  bats  flying 
round  my  head.  On  we  went,  through  water  and  mud,  a  mile  or 
more,  I  'm  quite  certain.  I  didn't  know  the  place  was  so  long 
before.  At  last  we  came  to  a  broad  pool  of  water,  when  the  dogs 
lost  the  scent,  and  ran  back  past  me  howling  and  jowling,  terrified 
almost  to  death  !  A  little  farther  on  I  turned  round  a  comer,  and 
saw  a  glimmering  fire  on  the  other  side  the  water,  and  there  were 
St  Leven  witches  in  scores.  Some  were  riding  on  ragwort,  some 
on  brooms,  some  were  floating  on  their  three-legged  stools,  and 
some,  who  had  been  milking  the  little  good  cows  in  Wales,  had 
come  back  astride  of  the  largest  leeks  they  could  And.  Amongst 
the  rest  there  was  our  Bet  of  the  Mill,  with  her  *  crowd*  in  her 
hand,  and  my  own  blackjack  slung  across  her  shoulders. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  witches  gathered  round  the  fire,  and 
blowed  it  up,  after  a  strange  fashion,  till  it  burned  up  into  a 

*  There  is  a  tradition,  firmly  beh'eved  on  the  lower  side  of  Burian,  that  the  Fugoe  Hole 
extends  from  the  cliffs  underground  so  far  that  the  end  of  it  is  under  the  parlour  of  the 
Tremewen's  house  in  Trove,  which  is  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  old  mansion  of  • 
the  Lovels. 

Here  the  witches  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  devil,  and  holding  their  Sabbath. 
Often  his  dark  Highness  has  been  heard  piping,  while  the  witches  danced  to  his  music 

A  pool  of  water  some  distance  from  the  entrance  prevents  any  adventurer  from  ex- 
ploring the  **  Hole  "  to  its  termination. 

Hares  often  take  refuge  in  the  Fugoe  Hole,  from  which  they  have  never  been  known 
to  I 
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brilliant  blue  flame.  Then  I  saw  amongst  the  rest  a  queer  little 
man  in  black,  with  a  long  forked  tail,  which  he  held  high  in  the 
air,  and  twirled  around.  Bet  struck  her  *  crowd '  as  soon  as  he 
appeared,  and  beat  up  the  tune, — 

•Here's  to  the  devil. 
With  his  wooden  pick  and  shovel, 
l^igging  tin  by  the  bushel, 
With  his  tail  cock*d  up  I ' 

Then  the  queer  little  devil  and  all  danced  like  the  wind,  and  went 
faster  and  faster,  making  such  a  clatter,  '  as  if  they  had  on  each 
foot  a  pewter  platter.' 

"  Every  time  the  man  in  black  came  round  by  old  Bet,  he  took 
a  good  pull  from  my  own  blackjack,  till  at  last,  as  if  he  had  been 
drinking  my  best  beer,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  head,  when  he 
jumped  up  and  down,  turned  round  and  round,  and  roaring  with 
laughter,  sung, — 

•Duffy,  my  lady,  you'll  never  know — what? — 
That  my  name  is  Terrytop,  Terrytop — top !  * " 

When  the  squire  simg  those  lines,  he  stopped  suddenly,  thinking 
that  Duffy  was  going  to  die.  She  turned  pale  and  red,  and  pale 
again.    However,  Duffy  said  nothing,  and  the  squire  proceeded: — 

"  After  the  dance,  all  the  witches  made  a  ring  around  the  fire, 
and  again  blew  it  up,  until  the  blue  flames  reached  the  top  of  the 
*  Zawn.'  *  Then  the  devil  danced  through  and  through  the  fire, 
and  springing  ever  and  anon  amongst  the  witches,  kicked  them 
soundly.  At  last — I  was  shaking  with  laughter  at  the  fun — I 
shouted,  '  Go  it,  Old  Nick ! '  and,  lo,  the  lights  went  out,  and  I 
had  to  fly  with  all  my  speed,  for  every  one  of  the  witches  were 
after  me.  I  scampered  home  somehow,  and  here  I  am.  Why 
don't  you  laugh,  Dufiy?"  Duffy  did  laugh,  and  laugh  right 
heartily  now,  and  when  tired  of  their  fim,  the  squire  and  the  lady 
went  to  bed. 

The  three  years  were  up  within  an  hour.  Duffy  had  willed  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  knitted  things,  and  filled  every  chest  in  the 
house.  She  was  in  the  best  chamber  trying  to  cram  some  more 
stockings  into  a  big  chest,  when  the  queer  little  man  in  black  ap- 
peared before  her. 

"  Well,  Duffy,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  to  my  word, 
and  served  you  truly  for  three  years  as  we  agreed,  so  now  I  hope 
you  will  go  with  me,  and  make  no  objection."     He  bowed  very 

*  ZawQ,— a  cavernous  gorge, 
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obsequiously,  almost  to  the  ground,  and  regarded  Duffy  Lady  with 
a  very  offensive  leer. 

"  I  fear,"  smiled  Duffy,  "  that  your  country  is  rather  warm,  and 
might  spoil  my  fair  complexion." 

"It  is  not  so  hot  as  some  people  say,  Duffy,"  was  his  reply ; 
"  but  come  along,  I  've  kept  my  word,  and  of  course  a  lady  of 
your  standing  will  keep  your  word  also.  Can  you  tell  me  my 
name  }  " 

Duffy  curtsied,  and  smilingly  said,  "  You  have  behaved  like  a 
true  gentlemen ;  yet  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  so  far."  The  devil 
frowned,  and  approached  as  if  he  would  lay  forcible  hands  upon 
her.     "  Maybe  your  name  is  Lucifer  ?  " 

He  stamped  his  foot  and  ginned  horridly.  "  Lucifer !  Lucifer  I 
He 's  no  other  than  a  servant  to  me  in  my  own  country."  Suddenly 
calming  again,  he  said,  quietly,  "  Lucifer !  I  would  scarcely  be 
seen  speaking  to  him  at  court.  But  come  along.  When  I  spin 
for  ladies  I  expect  honourable  treatment  at  their  hands.  You  Ve 
two  guesses  more.  But  they're  of  little  use;  my  name  is  not 
generally  known  on  earth." 

"  Perhaps,"  smiled  Duffy  again,  "  my  lord's  name  is  Beel- 
zebub?" 

How  he  grinned,  and  his  sides  shook  with  convulsive  joy. 
"Beelzebub  !"  says  he  ;  "why,  he's  little  better  than  the  other, 
a  common  devil  he.  I  believe  he  's  some  sort  of  a  cousin — a 
Cornish  cousin,  you  know." 

"  I  hope  your  honour,"  curtsied  Duffy,  "  will  not  take  offence. 
Impute  my  mistake  to  ignorance." 

Our  Demon  was  rampant  with  joy ;  he  danced  around  Duffy 
with  delight,  and  was,  seeing  that  she  hesitated,  about  to  seize  her 
somewhat  roughly. 

"  Stop  !  stop  ! "  shouts  Duffy ;  "  perhaps  you  will  be  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  your  name  is  Terrytop." 

The  gentleman  in  black  looked  at  Duffy,  and  she  steadily  looked 
him  in  the  face.     "  Terrytop  !  deny  it  if  you  dare,"  says  she. 

"  A  gentleman  never  denies  his  name,"  replied  Terrytop,  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  much  dignity.  "  I  did  not  expect  to  be  beaten 
by  a  young  minx  like  you,  Duffy ;  but  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany is  merely  postponed."  With  this  Terrytop  departed  in  fire 
and  smoke,  and  all  the  devil's  knitting  suddenly  turned  to  ashes. 

Squire  Lovel  was  out  hunting,  away  far  on  the  moors  ;  the  day 
was  cold  and  the  winds  piercing.  Suddenly  the  stockings  dropped 
from  his  legs  and  the  homespun  from  his  back,  so  that  he  came 
home  with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and  his  shoes,  almost  dead 
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with  cold.  All  this  was  attributed  by  the  squire  to  the  influence 
of  old  Bet,  who,  he  thought,  had  punished  hhn  for  pursuing  her 
with  his  dogs  when  she  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  hare. 

The  story,  as  told  by  the  Drolls,  now  rambles  on.  Duffy  can- 
not furnish  stockings.  The  squire  is  very  wroth.  There  are 
many  quarrels — ^mutual  recriminations.  Duffy's  old  sweetheart 
is  called  in  to  beat  the  squire,  and  eventually  peace  is  procured,  by 
a  stratagem  of  old  Bet's,  which  would  rather  shock  the  sense  of 
propriety  in  these  our  days. 

THE  LOVERS  OF  PORTHANGWARTHA^ 

THE  names  of  the  youth  and  maiden  who  fixed  the  term  of 
the  Lover's  Cove  upon  this  retired  spot  have  passed  from 
the  memory  of  man.  A  simple  story,  however,  remains,  the  mere 
fragment,  without  doubt,  of  a  longer  and  more  ancient  tale. 

The  course  of  love  with  this  humble  pair  did  not  run  smooth. 
On  one  side  or  the  other  the  parents  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  intimacy  which  existed,  and  by  their  persecutions,  they  so  far 
succeeded,  that  the  young  man  was  compelled  to  emigrate  to  some 
fiar  distant  land. 

In  this  cove  the  lovers  met  for  the  last  time  in  life,  and  vowed 
under  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  that  living  or  dead  they  would 
meet  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  young  woman  remained  with  her  friends — the  young  man 
went  to  the  Indies.  Time  passed  on,  and  the  three  years,  which 
had  been  years  of  melancholy  to  both,  were  expiring. 

One  moonlight  night,  when  the  sea  was  tranquil  as  a  mirror,  an 
old  crone  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  *'  making  her  charms."  She 
saw  a  figure — she  was  sure  it  was  a  spirit,  very  like  the  village 
maiden— descend  into  the  cove,  and  seat  herself  upon  a  rock, 
around  two-thirds  of  which  the  Ught  waves  were  rippling.  On  this 
rock  sat  the  maiden,  looking  anxiously  out  over  the  sea,  until,  from 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  she  was  completely  surrounded.  The  old 
woman  called  ;  but  in  vain — the  maiden  was  unconscious  of  any 
voice.  There  she  sat,  and  the  tide  was  rising  rapidly  around  her. 
The  old  woman,  now  seeing  the  danger  in  which  she  was,  resolved 
to  go  down  into  the  cove,  and,  if  possible,  awaken  the  maiden  to  a 
sense  of  her  danger.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  go  round  a 
projecting  pile  of  rocks.  While  doing  this,  she  lost  sight  of  the 
object  of  her  interest,  and  much  was  her  surprise,  when  she  again 
saw  the  maiden,  to  perceive  a  young  sailor  by  her  side,  with  his 

*  This  U  said  to  mean  the  Lover's  Cove. 
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arm  around  her  waist.  Conceiving  that  help  had  arrived,  the  old 
woman  sat  herself  down  on  the  slope  of  the  descending  path,  and 
resolved  patiently  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  pair  on  shore,  and 
then  to  rate  the  girl  soundly. 

She  sat  watching  this  loving  and  lovely  pair,  lighted  as  they 
were  on  the  black  rock  by  a  full  flood  of  moonshine.  There  they 
sat,  and  the  tide  rose  and  washed  around  them.  Never  were  boy 
and  girl  so  mad,  and  at  last  the  terrified  old  woman  shrieked  with 
excitement.  Suddenly  they  appeared  to  float  off  upon  the  waters. 
She  thought  she  heard  their  voices ;  but  there  was  no  sound  of 
terror.  Instead  of  it  a  tranquil  murmuring  music,  like  the  voice 
of  doves,  singing, — 

"  I  am  thine, 
Thou  art  mine, 

Beyond  control ; 
In  the  wave 
Be  the  grave 
Of  heart  and  soul." 

Down,  down  into  the  sea  passed  the  lovers.  Awestruck,  the 
old  woman  looked  on,  until,  as  she  said,  "  At  last  they  turned 
round,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  smiling  like  angels,  and,  kissing 
each  other,  sank  to  rise  no  more." 

They  tell  us  that  the  body  of  the  young  woman  was  found  a  day 
or  two  after  in  a  neighbouring  cove,  and  that  inteUigence  eventually 
reached  England  that  the  young  man  had  been  killed  on  diis 
very  night. 


THE  GHOST  OF  ROSEWARNE. 

"  PP  ZEKIEL  GROSSE,  gent,  attomey-at-law,"  bought  the  lands 
-t--'  of  Rosewame  from  one  of  the  De  Rosewames,  who  had 
become  involved  in  difficulties,  by  endeavouring,  without  sufficient 
means,  to  support  the  dignity  of  Ws  family.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Ezekiel  was  the  legal  adviser  of  this  unfortunate  Rose- 
wame, and  that  he  was  not  over-honest  in  his  transactions  with  his 
client.  However  this  may  be,  Ezekiel  Grosse  had  scarcely  made 
Rosewame  his  dwelling-place,  before  he  was  alarmed  by  noises,  at 
first  of  an  unearthly  character,  and  subsequently,  one  very  dark 
night,  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  himself  in  the  form  of  a  worn 
and  aged  man.  The  first  appearance  was  in  the  park,  but  he  sub- 
sequently repeated  his  visits  in  the  house,  but  always  after  dark. 
Ezekiel  Grosse  was  not  a  man  to  be  terrified  at  trifles,  and  for  some 
time  he  paid  but  slight  attention  to  his  nocturnal  visitor.     Howbe- 
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it,  the  repetition  of  visits,  and  certain  mysterious  indications  on  the 
part  of  the  spectre,  became  annoying  to  Ezekiel.  One  night, 
when  seated  in  his  office  examining  some  deeds,  and  being  rather 
irritable,  having  lost  an  important  suit,  his  visitor  approached  him, 
making  some  strange  indications  which  the  lawyer  could  not 
understand.  Ezekiel  suddenly  exclaimed,  "In  the  name  of  God, 
what  wantest  thou  ?  " 

"  To  show  thee,  Ezekiel  Grosse,  where  the  gold  for  which  thou 
longest  lies  buried." 

No  one  ever  lived  upon  whom  the  greed  of  gold  was  stronger 
than  on  Ezekiel,  yet  he  hesitated  now  that  his  spectral  fnend  had 
spoken  so  plainly,  and  trembled  in  every  limb  as  the  ghost  slowly 
delivered  himself  in  sepulchral  tones  of  this  telling  speech. 

The  lawyer  looked  fixedly  on  the  spectre,  but  he  dared  not 
utter  a  word.  He  longed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  secret,  yet  he 
feared  to  ask  him  where  he  was  to  find  this  treasure.  The  spectre 
looked  as  fixedly  at  the  poor  trembling  lawyer,  as  if  enjoying  the 
sight  of  his  terror.  At  length,  lifting  his  finger,  he  beckoned 
Ezekiel  to  follow  him,  turning  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  room. 
Ezekiel  was  glued  to  his  seat ;  he  could  not  exert  strength  enough 
to  move,  although  he  desired  to  do  so. 

'"  Come  !  "  said  the  ghost,  in  a  hollow  voice.  The  lawyer  was 
powerless  to  come. 

"  Gold  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a  whining  tone,  though  in 
a  louder  key. 

"  Where  ?  "  gasped  Ezekiel. 

"  Follow  me,  and  I  will  show  thee,"  said  the  ghost.  Ezekiel 
endeavoured  to  rise,  but  it  was  in  vain. 

"  I  command  thee,  come  ! "  almost  shrieked  the  ghost.  Ezekiel 
felt  that  he  was  compelled  to  follow  his  friend ;  and  by  some  super- 
natural power  rather  than  his  own,  he  followed  the  spectre  out  of 
the  room,  and  through  die  hall,  into  the  park. 

They  passed  onward  through  the  night— the  ghost  gliding  be- 
fore die  lawyer,  and  guiding  him  by  a  peculiar  phosphorescent 
light,  which  appeared  to  glow  from  every  part  of  the  form,  until 
they  arrived  at  a  little  dell,  and  had  reached  a  small  cairn  formed 
of  granite  boulders.  By  this  the  spectre  rested ;  and  when 
Exekiel  had  approached  it,  and  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  c?iim,  still  trembling,  the  aged  man,  looking  fixedly  in  his  face, 
said,  in  low  tones — 

"  Ezekiel  Grosse,  thou  longest  for  gold,  as  I  did.  I  won  the 
glittering  prize,  but  I  could  not  enjoy  it.  Heaps  of  treasure  are 
buried  beneath  those  stones ;  it  is  thine,  if  thou  diggest  for  it 
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Win  the  gold,  EzekieL  Glitter  with  the  wicked  ones  of  the 
world ;  and  when  thou  art  the  most  joyous,  I  will  look  in  upon 
thy  happiness."  The  ghost  then  disappeared,  and  as  soon  as 
Grosse  could  recover  himself  from  the  extreme  trepidation, —  the 
result  of  mixed  feelings, — he  looked  about  him,  and  finding  himself 
alone,  he  exclaimed, "  Ghost  or  devil,  I  will  soon  prove  whether  or 
not  thou  liest !  **  Ezekiel  is  said  to  have  heard  a  laugh,  echoing 
between  the  hills,  as  he  said  those  words. 

The  lawyer  noted  well  the  spot ;  returned  to  his  house ; 
pondered  on  all  the  circumstances  of  his  case ;  and  eventually 
resolved  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity,  when  he  might  do  so  un- 
observed, of  removing  the  stones,  and  examining  the  ground 
beneath  them. 

A  few  nights  after  this,  Ezekiel  went  to  the  little  cairn,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  crowbar,  he  soon  overturned  the  stones,  and  laid  the 
ground  bare.  He  then  conunenced  digging,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  his  spade  struck  against  some  other  metaL  He 
carefully  cleared  away  the  earth,  and  he  then  felt — for  he  could 
not  see,  having  no  light  with  him — that  he  had  uncovered  a 
metallic  urn  of  some  kind.  He  found  it  quite  impossible  to  lift  it, 
and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  cover  it  up  again,  and  to  replace 
the  stones  sufficiently  to  hide  it  from  the  observation  of  any  chance 
wanderer. 

The  next  night  Ezekiel  found  that  this  urn,  which  was  of 
bronze,  contained  gold  coins  of  a  very  ancient  date.  He  loaded 
himselif  with  his  treasure,  and  returned  home.  From  time  to  time, 
at  night,  as  Ezekiel  found  he  could  do  so  without  exciting  the  sus- 
picions of  his  servants,  he  visited  the  urn,  and  thus  by  degrees 
removed  all  the  treasure  to  Rosewame  house.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  series  of  circumstances  which  had  surrounded  Ezekiel  which 
he  could  less  understand  than  the  fact  that  the  ghost  of  the  old 
man  had  left  off  troubling  him  from  the  moment  when  he  had  dis- 
closed to  him  the  hiding-place  of  this  treasure. 

The  neighbouring  gentry  could  not  but  observe  the  rapid  im- 
provements which  Ezekiel  Grosse  made  in  his  mansion,  his 
grounds,  in  his  personal  appearance,  and  indeed  in  everything  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  In  a  short  time  he  abandoned  the 
law,  and  led  in  every  respect  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 
He  ostentatiously  paraded  his  power  to  procure  all  earthly  enjoy- 
ments, and,  in  spite  of  his  notoriously  bad  character,  he  succeeded 
in  drawing  many  of  the  landed  proprietors  around  him. 

Things  went  well  with  Ezekiel.  The  man  who  could  in  those 
days  visit  London  in  his  own  carriage  and  four  was  not  without  a 
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laige  circle  of  flatterers.  The  lawyer  who  had  struggled  hard,  in 
the  outset  of  life,  to  secure  wealth,  and  who  did  not  always  employ 
the  most  honest  means  for  doing  so,  now  found  himself  the  centre 
of  a  circle  to  whom  he  could  preach  honesty,  and  receive  from 
them  expressions  of  the  admiration  in  which  the  world  holds  the 
possessor  of  gold.  His  old  tricks  were  forgotten,  and  he  was  put 
in  places  of  honour.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  some 
time;  indeed,  Crosse's  entertainments  became  more  and  more 
splendid,  and  his  revels  more  and  more  seductive  to  those  he 
admitted  to  share  them  with  him.  The  Lord  of  Rosewame  was 
the  Lord  of  the  West.  To  him  every  one  bowed  the  knee  :  he 
walked  the  Earth  as  the  proud  possessor  of  a  large  share  of  the 
planet 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  a  large  gathering  there  was  at  Rose- 
wame. In  the  hall  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  dance,  and  in  the  kitchen  all  the  tenantry  and 
the  servants  were  emulating  their  superiors.  Everything  went 
joyously ;  and  when  mirth  was  in  full  swing,  and  Ezekiel  felt  to 
the  full  the  influence  of  wealth,  it  appeared  as  if  in  one  moment 
the  chill  of  death  had  fisdlen  over  every  one.  The  dancers  paused, 
and  looked  one  at  another,  each  one  struck  with  the  other's  pale- 
ness ;  and  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  every  one  saw  a  strange 
old  man  looking  angrily,  but  in  silence,  at  Ezekiel  Crosse,  who  was 
fixed  in  terror,  blank  as  a  statue. 

No  one  had  seen  this  old  man  enter  the  hall,  yet  there  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  them.  It  was  but  for  a  minute,  and  he  was  gone. 
Ezekiel,  as  if  a  frozen  torrent  of  water  had  thawed  in  an  instant, 
roared  with  impetuous  laughter. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  Christmas  play  ?  There  was 
an  old  Father  Christmas  for  you  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  How 
frightened  you  all  look  !  Butler,  order  the  men  to  hand  round 
the  spiced  wines  !  .On  with  the  dancing,  my  friends  !  It  was 
only  a  trick,  ay,  and  a  clever  one,  which  I  have  put  upon  you. 
On  with  your  dancing,  my  friends  ! " 

Notwithstanding  hb  boisterous  attempts  to  restore  the  spirit  of 
ihe  evening,  Ezekiel  could  not  succeed.  There  was  an  influence 
stronger  than  any  which  he  could  command ;  and  one  by  one, 
framing  sundry  excuses,  his  guests  took  their  departure,  every  one 
of  them  satisfied  that  all  was  not  right  at  Rosewame. 

From  that  Christmas  eve  Crosse  was  a  changed  man.  He 
tried  to  be  his  former  self;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Again  and  again 
he  called  his  gay  companions  around  him  ;  but  at  every  feast 
there  appeared  one  more  than  was  desired.     An  aged  man — 
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weird  beyond  measure — took  his  place  at  the  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  feast ;  and  although  he  spoke  not,  he  exerted  a  miraculous 
power  over  alL  No  one  dared  to  move;  no  one  ventured  to 
speak.  Occasionally  Ezekiel  assumed  an  appearance  of  courage, 
which  he  felt  not ;  rallied  his  guests,  and  made  sundry  excuses 
for  the  presence  of  his  aged  friend,  whom  he  represented  as 
having  a  mental  infirmity,  as  being  deaf  and  dumb.  On  all  such 
occasions  the  old  man  rose  from  the  table,  and  looking  at  the 
host,  laughed  a  demoniac  laugh  of  joy,  and  departed  as  quietly  as 
he  came. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that  Ezekiel  Crosse's  friends 
fell  away  from  him,  and  he  became  a  lonely  man,  amidst  his  vast 
possessions — ^his  only  companion  being  his  faithful  clerk,  John 
Call. 

The  persecuting  presence  of  the  spectre  became  more  and  more 
constant ;  and  wherever  the  poor  lawyer  went,  there  was  the  aged 
man  at  his  side.  From  being  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  county, 
he  became  a  miserably  attenuated  and  bowed  old  man.  Misei/ 
was  stamped  on  every  feature — terror  was  indicated  in  ever}' 
movement.  At  length  he  appears  to  have  besought  his  ghostly 
attendant  to  free  him  of  his  presence.  It  was  long  before  the 
ghost  would  listen  to  any  terms ;  but  when  Ezekiel  at  length 
agreed  to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  wealth  to  any  one  whom  the 
spectre  might  indicate,  he  obtained  a  promise  that  upon  this  being 
carried  out,  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner,  in  favour  of  John  Call, 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  haunted. 

This  was,  after  numerous  struggles  on  the  part  of  Ezekiel  to 
retain  his  property,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it,  l^^y  settled, 
and  John  Call  became  possessor  of  Rosewame  and  the  adjoining 
lands.  Grosse  was  then  informed  that  this  evil  spirit  was  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Rosewame,  from  whom  by  his  fraudulent 
dealings  he  obtained  the  place,  and  that  he  was  allowed  to  visit 
the  earth  again  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  most  condign  punish- 
ment on  the  avaricious  lawyer.  His  avarice  had  been  gratified, 
his  pride  had  been  pampered  to  the  highest ;  and  then  he  was 
made  a  pitiful  spectacle,  at  whom  all  men  pointed,  and  no  one 
pitied.  He  lived  on  in  misery,  but  it  was  for  a  short  time.  He 
was  found  dead  :  and  the  country  people  ever  said  that  his  death 
was  a  violent  one ;  they  spoke  of  marks  on  his  body,  and  some 
even  asserted  that  the  spectre  of  De  Rosewame  was  seen  rejoicing 
amidst  a  crowd  of  devils,  as  they  bor^  the  spirit  of  Ezekiel  over 
Cam  Brea. 
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Hals  thus  quaintly  tells  this  story  : — 

"  Rosewamc^  in  this  parish,  gave  to  its  owner  the  name  of  De  Rosewame, 
one  of  which  tribe  sold  those  Is^ds,  temp.  James  I.,  to  Ezekiel  Grosse,  gent., 
attomey-at-law,  who  made  it  his  dwelling,  and  in  this  place  got  a  great  es- 
tate by  the  inferior  practice  of  the  law  ;  but  much  more,  as  tradition  saith, 
by  means  of  a  spirit  or  apparition  that  haunted  him  in  this  place,  till  he 
spake  to  it  (for  it  is  notable  that  sort  of  things  called  apparitions  are  such 
proud  gently,  that  they  never  speak  first) ;  whereupon  it  discovered  to  him 
where  much  treasure  lay  hid  in  this  mansion,  which,  according^  to  the  (honest) 
ghost's  direction,  he  found,  to  his  great  enriching.  After  \i^ich,  this  phan- 
tasm or  spectram  became  so  troublesome  and  direful  to  him,  day  and  night, 
that  it  forced  him  to  forsake  this  place  (as  rich,  it  seems,  as  this  devil  could 
make  him),  and  to  quit  his  claim  thereto,  by  giving  or  selling  it  to  his  clerk, 
John  Call ;  whose  son,  John  Call,  gent,  sold  it  again  to  Robert  Hodker, 
^ent,  attomey-at-law,  now  in  possession  thereof.  The  arms  of  Call  were, 
m  a  field  three  trumpets — in  allusion  to  the  name  in  English ;  but  in  Corn- 
ish-British, *  call,'  *  cal,'  signifies  anv  hard,  flinty,  or  obdurate  matter  or 
thing,  and  'hirgorue*  is  a  trumpet."* 


THE  SUICIDE*S  SPEARMAN. 

A  FAMILY  of  the  name  of  Spearman  has  lived  in  Cornwall  for 
many  ages,  their  native  centre  having  been  somewhere  be- 
tween Ludgvan  and  St  Ives. 

Years  long  ago,  an  unfortunate  man,  weary  of  life,  destroyed 
himself ;  and  the  rude  laws  of  a  remote  age.  carrying  out,  as  they 
thought,  human  punishments  even  after  death,  decreed  that  the 
body  should  be  buried  at  the  four  cross-roads,  and  quicklime 
poured  on  the  corpse. 

Superstition  stepped  in,  and  somewhat  changed  the  order  of 
burial.  To  prevent  the  dead  man  from  <'  walking,"  and  becoming 
a  terror  to  all  his  neighboiu^,  the  coffin  was  to  be  turned  upside 
down,  and  a  spear  was  to  be  driven  through  it  and  the  body,  so 
as  to  pin  it  to  the  ground. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  a  man  could  be  found  to  per> 
form  this  task.  At  length,  however,  a  blacksmith  undertook  it. 
He  made  the  spear  ;  and  after  the  coffin  was  properly  placed,  he 
drove  his  spear-headed  iron  bar  through  it.  From  that  day  he 
was  called  "  the  spearman,"  and  his  descendants  have  never  lost 
the  name. 

In  making  a  new  road  not  many  years  since,  the  coffin  and 
spear  were  found,  and  removed.  From  that  time  several  old  men 
and  women  have  declared  that  the  self-murderer  "  walks  the  earth." 

*  See  GUbcxt's  '*  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall,*  1838,  voL  i.  p.  z6a. 
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THE  SUICIDE'S  GHOST. 

ON  the  bleak  road  between  Helston  and  Wendron  Church-town, 
at  its  highest  and  wildest  spot,  three  roads  meet  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  latter  place.  Here,  at  "  Three  Cross," 
as  the  place  is  called,  years  ago,  when  the  Downs  being  imendosed, 
it  was  more  desolate  than  it  is  even  now,  a  poor  suicide,  named 
**  Tucker,"  was  buried.  Few  liked  to  pass  up  Row's  Lane,  leading 
there,  after  nightfall ;  for  Tucker's  shade  had  more  than  once  been 
seen.  One  man,  however,  valiant  in  his  cups,  on  his  return  from 
Helston  market,  cracked  his  whip,  and  shouted  lustily,  "  Arise, 
Tucker  ! "  as  he  passed  the  place.  It  is  said  Tucker  did  arise, 
and  fixed  himself  on  the  saddle  behind  the  man  as  he  rode  on 
horseback,  and  accompanied  him — ^how  fiar  it  is  not  said.  This 
was  often  repeated,  until  the  spirit,  becoming  angry,  refused  any 
more  to  quit  his  disturber,  and  continued  to  trouble  him,  till 
**  Parson  Jago "  was  called  in  to  use  his  skill,  which  was  found 
effectual,  in  "  laying  "  Tucker's  spirit  to  rest 


THE  '^HA^AF''  A  FACE. 

JAMES  BERRYMAN  said,  "  Fa-ather  took  a  house  doun  to 
Lelant,  whear  we  lived  for  a  bra'  bit.  Very  often  after  I  ben 
in  bed,  our  ould  cat  wud  tear  up,  coover  its  ars  like  a  ma-aged 
thing,  jump  uppon  the  bed,  and  dig  her  ould  hed  under  the  clothes, 
as  if  she  wud  git  doun  to  bottom,  and  jest  after,  a  man's  face, 
with  a  light  round  un,  wud  cum  in  ;  'twas  ha-af  a  face  like,  and  it 
wud  stop  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  I  've  sen  it  many  times  ;  and 
fa-ather,  though  he  didn't  say  nothin',  was  glad  enough  to  leave 
the  place.  I  was  tould  that  the  house  belonged  to  an  ould  man, 
and  that  two  rich  gentlemen,  brothers,  who  lived  close  by,  wanted 
the  place,  and  put  on  law,  and  got  the  place  from  the  poor  ould 
man.  When  they  war  goin'  to  turn  un  out,  the  poor  feUow  stopped 
and  looked  round  crying,  and  then  fell  down  in  a  fit,  was  put  to 
bed,  and  died  in  the  house ;  and  'twas  he,  they  said,  that  used  to 
come  back.'' 

THE  WARNING. 

'"PHE  following  instance  is  given  me,  as  from  the  party  to  whom 

-I-      it  happened,  "  a  respectable  person,  of  undoubted  veracity." 

"  When  a  young  man,  fearing  and  caring  for  no  one,  I  was  in  the 

habit  of  visiting  Sancreed  from  Penzance,  and  of  returning  in  the 
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evening.  One  night  I  took  up  my  hat  to  return,  and  went  out  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  most  beautifid  night,  when,  without  the  most 
remote  assignable  reason,  I  was  seized  in  a  manner  I  never  ex- 
perienced either  before  or  since.  I  was  absolutely  *  terror-stricken,' 
so  that  I  was  compelled  to  turn  back  to  the  house,  a  thing  I  had 
never  done  before,  and  say,  '  I  must  remain  here  for  the  night.' 
I  could  never  account  for  it ;  and  without  caring  to  be  called 
superstitious,  have  regarded  it  as  a  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. It  was  reported  that  shortly  before,  a  lad,  who  had  driven 
home  a  farmer's  daughter  to  her  father's  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  suddenly  been  missed,  and  no  clue  to  his  whereabouts 
had  ever  been  found.  About  four  or  six  weeks  after  my  adventure, 
a  gang  of  sheep-stealers  who  had  carried  on  their  depredations  for 
a  long  time  previous,  were  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  their 
abode,  indeed,  adjoined  the  road  from  Sancreed  to  Penzance,  and 
I  cannot  help  believing  it  probable,  that  had  I  returned  that  night 
I  should  have  encountered  the  gang,  and  perhaps  lost  my  life. 
Years  afterwards,  one  of  the  gang  confessed  that  the  boy  had  come 
suddenly  upon  them  during  one  of  their  nefarious  expeditions. 
He  was  seized,  and  injudiciously  said,  *  Well,  you  may  get  off 
once  or  twice,  but  you  're  sure  to  be  hanged  in  the  end.'  *  Thee 
shan't  help  to  do  it,'  said  one,  and  the  poor  boy  was  murdered, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  shaft" 


LAYING  A  GHOST. 

**  'npO  the  ignorance  of  men  in  our  age  in  this  particular  and 
X  mysterious  part  of  philosophy  and  religion, — namely,  the 
communication  between  spirits  and  men, — ^not  one  scholar  out  of 
ten  thousand,  though  otherwise  of  excellent  learning,  knows  any- 
thing of  it,  or  the  way  how  to  manage  it.  This  ignorance  breeds 
fear  and  abhorrence  of  that  which  otherwise  might  be  of  incom- 
parable benefit  to  mankind." 

Such  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  ''An  Account  of  an 
Apparition,  attested  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ruddell,  Minister  at  Laun- 
ceston,  in  Cornwall,"  1665. 

A  schoolboy  was  haunted  by  Dorothy  Dingley ;  we  know  not 
why,  but  the  boy  pined.  He  was  thought  to  be  in  love ;  but 
when,  at  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  the  parson  questioned  him,  he 
told  him  of  his  ghostly  visitor,  and  he  took  the  parson  to  the  field 
in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  apparition  ;  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  himself  saw  the  spectral  Dorothy,  and  after- 
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wards  he  showed  her  to  the  boy's  father  and  mother.  Then  comes 
the  story  of  the  laying.  "  The  next  morning  being  Thursday,  I 
went  out  very  early  by  myself,  and  walked  for  about  an  hour's 
space  in  meditation  and  prayer  in  the  field  next  adjoining  to  the 
Quartiles.  Soon  after  five,  I  stepped  over  the  stile  into  the  dis- 
turbed field,  and  had  not  gone  above  thirty  or  forty  paces  before 
the  ghost  appeared  at  the  further  stile.  I  spoke  to  it  with  a  loud 
voice,  in  some  such  sentences  as  the  way  of  these  dealings  directed 
me ;  whereupon  it  approached,  but  slowly,  and  when  I  came  near 
it  it  moved  not  I  spoke  again,  and  it  answered  again  in  a  voice 
which  was  neither  very  audible  nor  intelligible.  I  was  not  the  least 
terrified,  therefore  I  persisted  until  it  spake  again  and  gave  me 
satisfaction.  But  the  work  could  not  be  finished  at  this  time ; 
wherefore  the  same  evening,  an  hour  after  sunset,  it  met  me  again, 
near  the  same  place,  and  after  a  few  words  on  each  side  it  quietly 
vanished^  and  neither  doth  appear  since,  nor  ever  will  more  to  any 
man's  disturbance."  * 

A  FLYING  SPIRIT. 

ABOUT  the  year  1761  a  pinnacle  was  thrown  down,  by  light- 
ning, firom  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Ludgvan.  The  effect 
was  then  universally  imputed  to  the  vengeance  of  a  perturbed 
spirit,  exorcised  from  Treassow,  and  passing  eastward,  towards 
the  usual  place  of  banishment — the  Red  Sea. 

The  following  story  is  given  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  very  recent  events  become  connected  with  exceed- 
ingly old  superstitious  ideas.  The  tales  of  Tregeagle  have  shown 
us  how  the  name  of  a  man  who  lived  about  two  centuries  since  is 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  demon  belonging  to  the  pagan  times.  In 
this  story  we  have  the  name  of  a  woman  who  lived  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  associated  with  a  l^end  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  ages. 

THE  EXECUTION  AND   WEDDING. 

A  WO  MAN,  who  had  lived  at  Ludgvan,  was  executed  at  Bodmin 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  There  was  but  little  doubt 
that  she  had  been  urged  on  to  the  diabolical  deed  by  a  horse- 
dealer,  known  as  Yorkshire  Jack,  with  whom,  for  a  long  period, 
she  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  criminally  acquainted. 

*  "  HUtorioU  Siuvey  of  Cornwall,*'  C  S.  Gilbert. 
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Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  really  happened  within 
the  present  century.  One  morning,  during  my  residence  in 
Penzance,  an  old  woman  from  Ludg^an  called  on  me  with  some 
trifling  message.  While  she  was  waiting  for  my  answer,  I  made 
some  ordinary  remark  about  the  weather. 

''  It's  all  owing  to  Sarah  Polgrain,"  said  she. 

"  Sarah  Polgrain  I"  said  I ;  "  and  who  is  Sarah  Polgrain  ?  " 

Then  the  voluble  old  lady  told  me  the  whole  story  of  the 
poisoning,  with  which  we  need  not,  at  present,  concern  ourselves. 
By  and  by  the  tale  grew  especially  interesting,  and  there  I  resume 
it 

Sarah  had  begged  that  Yorkshire  Jack  might  accompany  her 
to  the  scaffold  when  she  was  led  forth  to  execution.  This  was 
granted ;  and  on  the  dreadful  morning,  there  stood  this  unholy 
pair,  the  fatal  beam  on  which  the  woman's  body  was  in  a  few 
minutes  to  swing,  before  them. 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  whispered  words  passed  between 
them. 

The  executioner  intimated  that  the  moment  of  execution  had 
arrived,  and  that  they  must  part  Sarah  Polgrain,  looking 
earnestly  into  the  man's  eyes,  said, 

"You  wili?" 

Yorkshire  Jack  replied,  "  I  will ! "  and  they  separated.  The 
man  retired  amongst  the  crowd,  the  woman  was  soon  a  dead  corpse, 
pendulating  in  the  wind. 

Years  passed  on.  Yorkshire  Jack  was  never  the  same  man  as 
before,  his  whole  bearing  was  altered.  His  bold,  his  dashing  air 
deserted  him.  He  walked,  or  rather  wandered,  slowly  about  the 
streets  of  the  town,  or  the  lanes  of  the  country.  He  constantly 
moved  his  head  from  side  to  side,  looking  first  over  one,  and  then 
over  the  other  shoulder,  as  though  dreading  that  some  one  was 
following  him. 

The  stout  man  t)ecame  thin,  his  ruddy  cheeks  more  pale,  and 
his  eyes  simken. 

At  length  he  disappeared,  and  it  was  discovered — ^for  Yorkshire 
Jack  had  made  a  confidant  of  some  Ludgvan  man — that  he  had 
pledged  himself,  "  living  or  dead,  to  become  the  husband  of  Sarah 
Polgrain,  after  the  lapse  of  years." 

To  escape,  if  possible,  from  himself.  Jack  had  gone  to  sea  in 
the  merchant  service. 

Well,  the  period  had  arrived  when  this  unholy  promise  was  to  be 
fulfilled.  Yorkshire  Jack  was  returning  from  the  Mediterranean 
in  a  fruit-ship.     He  was  met  by  the  devil  and  Sarah  Polgrain  far 
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out  at  sea,  off  the  Land's-End.  Jack  would  not  accompany  them 
willingly ;  so  they  followed  the  ship  for  days,  during  all  which  time 
she  was  involved  in  a  storm.  Eventually  Jack  was  washed  from 
the  deck,  by  such  a  wave  as  the  oldest  ssdlor  had  never  seen  ;  and 
presently,  amidst  loud  thimders  and  flashing  lightnings,  riding  as 
it  were  in  a  black  cloud,  three  figures  were  seen  passing  onward. 
These  were  the  devil,  Sarah  Polgrain,  and  Yorkshire  Jack;  and 
this  was  die  cause  of  the  storm. 

'<  It  is  aU  true,  as  you  may  learn  if  you  will  inquire,''  said  the 
old  woman ;  "  for  many  of  her  kin  live  in  Oiurch-town." 

THE  LUGGER  OF  CROFT  PASCO  POOL. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  dreary  waste  of  Gomhilly,  which  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  the  Lizard  promontory,  is  a  large  piece  of 
water  known  as  "  Croft  Pasco  Pool,"  where  it  is  said  at  night  the 
form  of  a  ghostly  vessel  may  be  seen  floating  with  lug-sails  spread. 
A  more  dreary,  weird  spot  could  hardly  be  selected  for  a  witches' 
meeting ;  and  the  Lizard  folks  were  always — a  £Eu:t— careful  to  be 
back  before  dark,  preferring  to  sufier  inconvenience,  to  risking  a 
sight  of  the  ghostly  lugger.  Unbelieving  people  attributed  the 
origin  of  the  tradition  to  a  white  horse  seen  in  a  dim  twilight 
standing  in  the  shallow  water ;  but  this  was  indignantly  rejected 
by  the  mass  of  the  residents. 
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**  With  great  pretended  spiritual  motions. 
And  many  fi^e  whimsical  notions, 
With  blind  zeal  and  laxge  devotions." 

Samuel  Binxn. 
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POPULAR  ROMANCES  AND  SUPERSTITIONS 
OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

**  This  iiki  monk  let  olde  thingSs  pace. 
And  held  after  the  new8  world  the  trace. 
He  gave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith,  that  hunters  be  not  holy  men» 
Ne  that  a  monk,  when  he  is  reckSIess, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterless ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistei, 
This  ilkS  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oyster. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good." 

— TA/  CoHitr^mry  Taikr— Chaucbk. 

THE  process  through  which  a  man,  who  has  made  himself  re- 
markable to  his  ignorant  fellow-men,  is  passed  after  death 
— first,  into  the  hero  performing  fabulous  exploits,  and  eventually 
into  the  giant — is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

The  remembrance  of  great  deeds,  and  the  memory  of  virtues, — 
even  in  modem  days,  when  the  exaggerations  of  votaries  are  sub- 
dued by  the  influence  of  education, — ever  tends  to  bring  them  out 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  surrounding  objects.  The  mass  of  men 
form  the  background,  as  it  were,  of  the  picture,  and  the  hero  or  the 
saint  stands  forth  in  all  his  brightness  of  colour  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

Amidst  the  uneducated  Celtic  population  who  inhabited  Old 
Cornwall,  it  was  the  practice,  as  with  the  Celts  of  other  countries, 
to  exalt  their  benefactors  with  all  the  adornments  of  that  hyperbole 
which  distinguishes  their  songs  and  stories.  When  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  dwelt  amongst  this  people,  they  impressed 
them  with  the  daring  which  they  exhibited  by  the  persecution  which 
they  uncomplainingly  endured  and  the  holy  lives  they  led. 

Those  who  were  morally  so  superior  to  the  living  men,  were 
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represented  as  physically  so  to  their  children,  and  every  generation 
adorned  the  relation  which  it  had  received  with  the  omamenls 
derived  from  their  own  imaginations,  which  had  been  tutored 
amidst  the  severer  scenes  of  nature ;  and  consequently  the 
warrior,  or  the  holy  man,  was  transmuted  into  the  giant 

If  to  this  we  add  the  desire  which  was  constantly  shown  by  the 
earlier  priesthood  to  persuade  the  people  of  their  miraculous  powers 
— of  the  direct  interference  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf — and  of  the 
violent  conflicts  which  they  were  occasionally  enduring  with  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  marking 
out  the  steps  by  which  the  ordinary  man  has  become  an  extra- 
ordinary hero.  When  we  hear  of  the  saints  to  whose  memories 
the  parish  churches  are  dedicated,  being  enabled  to  hurl  rocks  of 
enormous  size  through  the  au*,  to  carry  them  in  their  i>ockets,  and 
indeed  to  use  them  as  playthings,  we  perceive  that  the  traditions 
of  the  Intimate  giants  have  been  transferred  to,  and  mixed  up 
with,  the  memories  of  a  more  recent  people. 

In  addition  to  l^ends  of  the  Titanic  type,  this  section  will 
include  a  few  of  the  true  monastic  character.  The  only  purpose 
I  have  in  giving  these  is  to  preserve,  as  examples,  some  curious 
superstitions  which  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  their  hold  on  the 
people. 

THE  CROWZA  STONES. 

ST  JUST,  from  his  home  in  Pcnwith,  being  weary  of  having 
little  to  do,  except  offering  prayers  for  the  tinners  and  fisher- 
men,  went  on  a  visit  to  the  hospitable  St  Keveme,  who  had  fixed 
his  hermitage  in  a  well-selected  spot,  not  fzx  from  the  Lizard 
headland.  The  holy  brothers  rejoiced  together,  and  in  fiiU  feeding 
and  deep  drinking  they  pleasantly  passed  the  time.  St  Just  gloried 
in  the  goodly  chalice  from  which  he  drank  the  richest  of  wines, 
and  envied  St  Keveme  the  i>ossession  of  a  cup  of  such  rare  value. 
Again  and  again  did  he  pledge  St  Keveme ;  their  holy  bond  of 
brotherhood  was  to  be  for  ever;  Heaven  was  to  witness  the  purity 
of  their  friendship,  and  to  the  world  they  were  to  become  patterns 
of  ecclesiastical  love. 

The  time  came  when  St  Just  felt  he  must  retum  to  his  flock ; 
and  repeating  over  £^ain  his  vows,  and  begging  St  Keveme  to 
retum  his  visit,  he  departed — St  Keveme  sending  many  a  blessing 
after  his  good  brother. 

The  Saint  of  the  west  had  not  left  his  brother  of  the  south 
many  hours  before  the  latter  missed  his  cup.    Diligent  search  was 
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made  in  every  comer  of  his  dwelling,  but  no  cup  could  be  found. 
At  length  St  Keveme  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  been  robbed 
of  his  treasure  by  his  western  friend.  That  one  in  whom  he  had 
placed  such  confidence — one  to  whom  he  had  opened  his  heart, 
and  to  whom  he  had  shown  the  most  unstinting  hospitality — ^should 
have  behaved  so  treacherously,  overcame  the  serenity  of  the  good 
man.  His  rage  was  excessive.  After  the  first  burst  was  over, 
and  reason  reasserted  her  power,  St  Keveme  felt  that  his  wisest 
course  was  to  pursue  the  thief,  inflict  summary  punbhment  on  him, 
and  recover  his  cup.  The  thought  was  followed  by  a  firm  resolve, 
and  away  St  Keveme  started  in  pursuit  of  St  Just  Passing  over 
Crowza  Down,  some  of  the  boulders  of  "  Ironstone "  which  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  caught  hb  eye,  and  presently  he  whipped 
a  few  of  these  stone  pebbles  into  his  pockets,  and  hastened  onward. 

When  he  drew  near  Tre-men-keveme  he  spied  St  Just  St 
Keveme  worked  himself  up  into  a  boiling  rage,  and  toiled  with  in- 
creased speed  up  the  hiU,  hallooing  to  the  saintly  thief,  who  pursued 
his  way  for  some  time  in  the  well-assumed  quiet  of  conscious 
innocence. 

Long  and  loud  did  St  Keveme  call  on  St  Just  to  stop,  but  the 
latter  was  deaf  to  all  calls  of  the  kind — on  he  went,  quickening, 
however,  his  pace  a  little. 

At  length  St  Keveme  came  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  dis- 
sembling culprit,  and  calling  him  a  thief — adding  thereto  some  of 
the  most  choice  epithets  from  his  holy  vocabulary — ^taking  a  stone 
from  his  pocket,  he  let  it  fly  after  St  Just 

The  stone  £allirg  heavily  by  the  side  of  St  Just  convinced  him 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  awkward  enemy,  and  that  he  had  best 
make  all  the  use  he  could  of  his  l^s.  He  quietly  untied  the 
chalice,  which  he  had  fastened  to  his  girdle,  and  let  it  fall  to  the 
ground.  Then,  still  as  if  unconscious  of  his  follower,  he  set  ofif  to 
run  as  fast  as  his  ponderous  body  would  allow  his  legs  to  carry 
him.  St  Keveme  came  up  to  where  his  cup  glistened  in  the 
sunshine.  He  had  recovered  his  treasure,  he  should  get  no  good 
out  of  the  false  friend,  and  he  was  sadly  jaded  with  his  long  mn. 
Therefore  he  took,  one  by  one,  the  stones  from  his  pockets — he 
hurled  them,  fisurly  aimed,  after  the  retreating  culprit,  and  cursed 
him  as  he  went. 

There  the  pebbles  remained  where  they  fell, — the  peculiarity  of 
the  stone  being  in  all  respects  unlike  anything  around,  but  being 
clearly  the  Crowza  stones, — attesting  the  truth  of  the  legend ;  and 
their  weights,  each  one  being  several  hundred  pounds,  proving  the 
power  of  the  giant  saint. 
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Many  have  been  the  attempts  made  to  remove  these  stones. 
They  are  carried  away  easily  enough  by  day,  but  they  ever  return 
to  the  spot  on  which  they  now  repose,  at  night. 


THE  LONGSTONE. 

THE  giant's  hat  AND  STAFF. 

SOME  say  it  was  St  Roach,  others  refer  it  to  St  Austell ;  but 
all  agree  in  one  thing,  that  the  Longstone  was  once  the  staff 
of  some  holy  man,  and  that  its  present  state  is  owing  to  the 
maUgnant  persecution  of  the  demon  of  darkness.  It  happened 
after  this  manner.  The  good  saint  who  had  been  engaged  in  some 
mission  was  returning  to  his  cell  across  St  Austell  Downs.  The 
night  had  been  fine,  the  clearness  of  the  sky  and  the  brightness  ot 
the  stars  conduced  to  religious  thoughts,  and  those  of  the  saint 
fled  heavenwards.  The  devil  was  wandering  abroad  that  night, 
and  maliciously  he  resolved  to  play  a  trick  upon  his  enemy.  The 
saint  was  wrapt  in  thought  The  devil  was  working  his  dire  spells. 
The  sky  became  black,  the  stars  disappeared,  and  suddenly  a  terrific 
rush  of  wind  seized  the  saint,  whirled  him  round  and  round,  and 
at  last  blew  his  hat  high  into  the  air.  The  hat  went  ricochetting 
over  the  moor  and  the  saint  after  it,  the  devil  enjoying  the  si>ort. 
The  long  stick  which  the  saint  carried  impeded  his  progress  in  the 
storm,  and  he  stuck  it  into  the  ground.  On  went  the  hat,  speedily 
followed  the  saint  over  and  round  the  moor,  until  thoroughly 
wearied  out,  he  at  length  gave  up  the  chase.  He,  now  exposed 
to  the  beat  of  the  tempest  bareheaded,  endeavoured  to  find  his 
way  to  his  cell,  and  thought  to  pick  up  his  staff  on  the  way.  No 
staif  could  be  found  in  the  darkness,  and  his  hat  was,  he  thought, 
gone  irrecoverably.  At  length  the  saint  reached  his  cell,  he  quieted 
his  spirit  by  prayer,  and  sought  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep,  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  cross,  from  all  the  tricks  of  the 
devil.  The  evil  one,  however,  was  at  work  on  the  wild  moor,  and 
by  his  incantations  he  changed  the  hat  and  the  staff  into  two  rocks. 
Morning  came,  the  saint  went  abroad  seeking  for  his  lost  covering 
and  support  He  found  them  both — one  a  huge  circular  boulder, 
and  the  other  a  long  stone  which  remains  to  this  day.* 

The  Saint's,  or, as  it  was  often  called,  the  Giant's  Hat  was  removed 
in  1798  by  a  r^ment  of  soldiers  who  were  encamped  near  it 
They  felt  satisfied  that  this  mysterious  stone  was  the  cause  of  the 

*  Another  tradition  affirms  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Cyrus  lies  buried  beneath  the 
Longstone. 
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'wet  season  which  rendered  their  camp  unpleasant,  and  consequently 
they  resolved  to  remove  the  evil  spell  by  destroying  it 


ST  SENNEN  AND  ST  JUST. 

THESE  saints  held  rule  over  adjoining  parishes;  but,  like 
neighbours,  not  unfrequently  they  quarrelled.  We  know 
not  the  cause  which  made  their  angry  passions  rise ;  but  no  doubt 
the  saints  were  occasionally  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  evil 
principle,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  instances  of  excess  of  passion 
in  man  or  woman  without  some  evidence  of  the  evil  resulting  from 
it.  Every  tempest  in  the  physical  world  leaves  its  mark  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Every  tempest  in  the  moral  world,  in  a  similar 
manner,  leaves  some  scar  to  tell  of  its  ravages  on  the  soul.  A 
most  enduring  monument  in  granite  tells  us  of  the  rage  to.  which 
those  two  holy  men  were  the  victims.  As  we  have  said,  there  is 
no  record  of  the  origin  of  the  duel  which  was  fought  between  St 
Just  and  St  Sennen ;  but,  in  the  fury  of  their  rage,  they  tore  each 
a  rock  from  the  granite  mass,  and  hurled  it  onwards  to  destroy  his 
brother.  They  were  so  well  aimed  that  both  saints  must  have 
perished  had  the  rocks  been  allowed  to  travel  as  intended.  A 
merciful  hand  guided  them,  though  in  opposite  directions,  in 
precisely  the  same  path.  The  huge  rocks  came  together;  so 
severe  was  the  blow  of  impact  that  they  became  one  mass,  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  to  remain  a  monument  of  the  impotent  rage  of 
two  giants. 

LEGENDS  OF  ST  LEVEN. 

I. — ^THE  SAINT  AND  JOHANA. 

THE  walls  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  hut  of  St  Leven  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  Bodellen.  If  you  walk  from  Bodellen  to 
St  Leven  Church,  on  passing  near  the  stile  in  Rospletha  you  will 
see  a  three-cornered  garden.  This  belonged  to  a  woman  who  is 
only  known  to  us  as  Johana.  Johana's  Garden  is  still  the  name 
of  the  place.  One  Sunday  morning  St  Leven  was  passing  over 
the  stile  to  go  as  usual  to  his  fishing-place  below  the  church,  to 
catch  his  dinner.  Johana  was  in  the  garden  picking  pot-herbs  at 
the  time,  and  she  lectured  the  holy  man  for  fishing  on  a  Sunday. 
They  came  to  high  words,  and  St  Leven  told  Johana  that  there 
was  no  more  sin  in  taking  his  dinner  from  the  sea  than  she  her- 
self committed  in  taking  hers  from  the  garden.     The  ssunt  called 
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her  foolish  Johana,  and  said  if  another  of  her  name  was  christened 
in  his  well  she  should  be  a  bigger  fool  than  Johana  herself.  From 
that  day  to  this  no  child  called  Johana  has  been  christened  in  St 
Leven.  All  parents  who  desire  to  give  that  name  to  their 
daughters,  dreading  St  Leven's  curse,  take  the  children  to  Sennen. 

II. — THE  SAINT'S  PATH, 

The  path  along  which  St  Leven  was  accustomed  to  walk  from 
Bodellen,  by  Rospletha,  on  to  St  Leven's  Rocks,  as  they  are  still 
called,  may  be  yet  seen ;  the  grass  grows  greener  wherever  the 
good  priest  trod  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  fields  through  which 
the  footpath  passes. 

in. — ^THE  ST  LEVEN  STONE. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  to  the  east  of  the  porch,  is  a 
rock  known  by  the  above  name.  It  is  broken  in  two,  and  the 
fissure  is  filled  in  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  while  the  grass 
grows  rank  around  it.  On  this  rock  St  Leven  often  sat  to  rest 
after  the  fatigue  of  fishing  ;  and  desiring  to  leave  some  enduring 
memento  of  himself  in  connection  with  this  his  rude  but  favourite 
seat,  he  one  day  gave  it  a  blow  with  his  fist  and  cracked  it  through. 
He  prayed  over  the  rock  and  uttered  the  following  prophecy  : — 

"  When,  with  panniers  astride, 
A  pack-horse  one  can  ride 
Through  St  Leven's  Stone, 
The  world  will  be  done." 

This  stone  must  have  been  venerated  for  the  saint's  sake  when 
the  church  was  built,  or  it  would  certainly  have  been  employed 
for  the  building.  It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  I  first  made 
acquaintance,  as  a  child,  with  the  St  Leven  Stone,  and  it  may  be 
a  satisfaction  to  many  to  know  that  the  progress  of  separation  is 
an  exceedingly  slow  one.  I  cannot  detect  the  slightest  difierence 
in  the  width  of  the  fissure  now  and  then.  At  the  present  slow 
rate  of  opening,  the  pack-horse  and  panniers  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  through  the  rock  for  many  thousands  of  years  to  come.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  place  much  reliance  on  those  prophecies  which 
give  but  a  limited  duration  to  this  planet.* 

IV. — ^THE  TWO  BREAMS. 

Although  in  common  with  many  of  the  churches  in  the  remote 
districts  of  Cornwall,  "decay's  effacing  fingers"  have  been  allowed 

*  Sec  p.  i8x. 
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to  do  tBdr  work  in  St  Leven  durch,  yet  there  still  remains  some 
of  the  ornamental  work  which  once  adorned  it  Much  of  the 
carving  is  irremediably  gone  ;  but  still  the  inquirer  will  find  that 
it  once  told  the  story  of  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  good  St 
Leven.  Two  fishes  on  the  same  hook  form  the  device,  which 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  prevailed  in  this  church.  These  are 
to  commemorate  a  remarkable  incident  in  St  Leven's  life.  One 
lovely  evening  about  sunset,  St  Leven  was  on  his'  rocks  fishing. 
There  was  a  heavy  pull  upon  his  line,  and  drawing  it  in,  he  found 
two  breams  on  the  same  hook.  The  good  saint,  anxious  to  serve 
both  alike,  to  avoid,  indeed,  even  the  appearance  of  partiality, 
took  both  the  fishes  off  the  hook,  and  cast  them  back  into  the  sea. 
Again  they  came  to  the  hook,  and  again  were  they  returned  to 
their  native  element  The  line  was  no  sooner  cast  a  third  time 
than  the  same  two  fishes  hooked  themselves  once  more.  St  Leven 
thought  there  must  be  some  reason  unknown  to  him  for  this 
strange  occurrence,  so  he  took  both  the  fishes  home  with  him. 
When  the  saint  reached  Bodellen,  he  found  his  sister,  St  Breage,* 
had  come  to  visit  him  with  two  children.  Then  he  thought  he 
saw  the  hand  of  Providence  at  work  in  guiding  the  fish  to  his 
hook. 

Even  saints  are  blind  when  they  attempt  to  &thom  the  ways  of 
the  Unseen.  The  fish  were,  of  course,  cooked  for  supper ;  and 
the  saint  having  asked  a  blessing  upon  their  savory  meal,  all  sat 
down  to  partake  of  it.  The  children  had  walked  far,  and  they 
were  ravenously  himgry.  They  ate  their  suppers  with  rapidity, 
and,  not  taking  time  to  pick  out  the  bones  of  the  fish,  they  were 
both  choked.  The  apparent  blessing  was  thus  transformed  into 
a  curse,  and  the  bream  has  firom  that  day  forward  ever  gone  by 
the  name,  amongst  fishermen,  of  "  choke  children." 

There  are  many  disputes  as  to  the  fish  concerned  in  this  legend. 
Some  of  the  fishermen  of  St  Leven  parish  have  insisted  upon  their 

*  St  Breock  or  Briodc,  a  bishop  of  a  diocMe  in  Armorica,  is  said  to  have  "been  the 
patron  saint  of  St  Breage.     But  there  is  a  Cornish  distich*  "  Gennow  Matheni,  Breaga 
Lavethas."    Germoe  was  a  king,  Breaga  a  midwife,  which  rather  favours  the  state- 
ment that  St  Breage  was  a  sister  of  St  Leven.    Breage  and  Germoe  are  adjoining 
parishen,  having  the  sh<Mres  of  the  Mountf  s  Bay  for  ^eir  southern  boundaries.   When  the 
uncultivated  inhaUtants  of  this  remote  region  regarded  a  wreck  as  a  "God-sendf"  and 
tendered  without  hesitation  every  body,  living  or  dead,  thrown  upon  the  shore^  these 
parishes  acquired  a  melandioly  notoriety.    The  sailors*  poptilar  prayer  being, 
**  God  keep  us  from  rocks  and  shelvbg  sands. 
And  save  us  from  Breage  and  Germoe  men's  lands." 
Happily  those  days  are  almost  forgotten.    The  ameliorating  influences  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  was  let  in  upon  a  most  benighted  people  by  John  Wesley,  like  a  sunbeam, 
dispelled  those  evil  principles,  and  gave  birth  to  pure  and  simple  vinues. 
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being  "  chad  "  (the  shad,  clupeida  alosa) ;  while  others,  with  the 
strong  evidence  afforded  by  the  bony  structure  of  the  fish,  will 
have  it  to  have  been  the  bream  {cyprinus  drama).  My  young 
readers,  warned  by  the  name,  should  be  equally  cardul  in  eating 
either  of  those  fish. 


SAINT  KEYNE. 

BRAGHAN,  or  Brechan,  was  a  king  in  Wales,  and  the  builder 
of  the  town  of  Brecknock.  This  worthy  old  king  and  saint 
was  the  happy  father  of  twenty-six  children,  or,  as  some  say, 
twenty-lour.  Of  these,  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  sainted  for  their 
holiness,  and  their  portraits  are  preserved  within  a  fold  of  the 
kingly  robe  of  the  saint,  their  father,  in  the  window  at  St  Neot's 
Church,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Sante  Brechane,  cum  omnibus 
Sanctis,  ora  pro  nobis,"  and  known  as  the  young  women's 
window. 

Of  the  holy  children  settled  in  Cornwall,  we  learn  that  the 
following  gave  their  names  to  Cornish  churches  : — 


1.  John,  giving  ns 

2.  Endellient, 

ime 

to  the  Church  of  St  Ive. 

> 

jj 

Endellion. 

3.  Menfre, 

^» 

St  Minver. 

4.  Tethe,              , 

» 

ft 

St  Teath. 

5.  Mabena, 

>• 

St  Mabyn. 

6.  Merewenna, 

, 

,, 

Marham. 

7.  Wenna,            , 

> 

,^ 

St  Wenn. 

8.  Keyne, 

» 

»» 

St  Kbyne. 

9.  Ysc 

»» 

Stisscy. 

10.  Morwenna       , 

Morwinstow. 

II.  Clcder, 

n 

j^ 

St  Clether. 

12.  Kcri, 

9 

ii 

Egloskerry. 

13.  Helic, 

14.  Adwcnt,          , 

•J 

9 

Egloshayle. 
Advent 

15.  Lanent,            , 

n 

Lelant* 

Of  this  remarkable  family  St  Keyne  stands  out  as  the  brightest 
star.  Lovely  beyond  measure,  she  wandered  over  the  country  safe, 
even  in  lawless  times,  from  insult,  by  "  the  strength  of  her  purity." 

We  find  this  virtuous  woman  performing  miracles  wherever  she 
went  The  district  now  known  by  the  name  of  Keynsham,  in 
Somersetshire,  was  in  those  days  infested  with  serpents.  St  Keyne, 
rivalling  St  Hilda  of  the  Northern  Isle,  changed  them  all  into  coils 
of  stone,  and  there  they  are  in  the  quarries  at  the  present  time  to 
attest  the  truth  of  the  legend.     Geologists,  with  more  learning 

*  Ldand,  dted  by  Willuun  of  Worcester  from  the  Cornish  Calendar  at  St  Michael's 
Mount.    Michcirs  **  Parochial  History  of  Saint  Neot's." 
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than  poetry,  term  them  Ammonites,  deriving  their  name  from  the 
horn  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  as  if  the  Egyptian  Jupiter  was  likely  to 
have  charmed  serpents  in  England.  We  are  satisfied  to  leave  the 
question  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  After  a  life  spent  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  per- 
formance of  miracles,  this  good  woman  retired  into  Cornwall,  and 
in  one  of  its  most  picturesque  valleys  she  sought  and  found  that 
quiet  which  was  conducive  to  a  happy  termination  of  a  well-spent 
life.  She  desired,  above  all  things,  "  peace  on  earth ;  "  and  she 
hoped  to  benefit  the  world,  by  giving  to  woman  a  chance  of  being 
equal  to  her  lord  and  master.  A  beautiful  well  of  water  was 
near  the  home  of  the  saint,  and  she  planted,  with  her  blessing, 
four  trees  around  it — the  withy,  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  ash. 
When  the  hour  of  her  death  was  drawing  near,  St  Keyne  caused 
herself  to  be  borne  on  a  litter  to  the  shade  which  she  had  formed, 
and  soothed  by  the  influence  of  the  murmur  of  the  flowing  fountain, 
she  blessed  the  waters,  and  gave  them  their  wondrous  power, 
thus  quaintly  described  by  Carew  : — "  Next,  I  will  relate  to  you 
another  of  the  Cornish  natural  wonders — ^viz.,  St  Keyne*s  Well ; 
but  lest  you  make  wonder,  first  at  the  sainte,  before  you  notice  the 
well,  you  must  understand  that  this  was  not  Kayne  the  ManqueUer, 
but  one  of  a  gentler  spirit  and  milder  sex — to  wit,  a  woman.  He 
who  caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added  this  rhyme  for  an 
explanation  :«» 

^  In  name,  in  shape,  in  quality. 

This  well  is  very  quaint ; 
The  name  to  lot  of  Ka3me  befell. 

No  over-holy  saint. 
The  shape,  four  trees  of  divers  kind, 

Withy,  oak,  elm,  and  ash, 
Make  with  their  roots  an  arched  roof, 

Whose  floor  this  spring  does  wash. 
The  quality,  that  man  or  wife, 

Whose  diance  or  choice  attains. 
First  of  this  sacred  stream  to  drink, 

Thereby  the  mastery  gains.'  "* 

ST  DENNIS'S  BLOOD. 

THE  patron  saint  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Dennis  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  Athens,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  His  name 
and  fame  have  fidl  record  in  the  "  History  of  the  Saints  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.''  How  his  name  was  connected  with  this  remote 
parish  is  not  clearly  made  out.    We  learn,  however,  that  the  good 

*  CareVs  Survey,  Lord  Dedunstanvilk's  edition,  p.  305.     See  **The  Well  of  St 
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man  was  beheaded  at  Montinartre,  and  that  he  walked  after  his 
execution,  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  to  the  place  in  Paris  which 
still  bears  his  name.  At  the  very  time  when  the  decapitation  took 
place  in  Paris,  blood  fell  on  the  stones  of  this  churchyard  hn  ComwalL 
Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  London,  the  stains 
of  the  blood  of  St  Dennis  were  £^ain  seen ;  and  during  our  wars 
with  the  Dutch,  the  defeat  of  the  English  fleet  was  foretold  by  the 
rain  of  gore  in  this  remote  and  sequestered  place.  Hals,  the 
Cornish  historian,  with  much  gravity,  informs  us  that  he  had  seen 
some  of  the  stones  with  blood  upon  them.  Whenever  this  phe- 
nomenon occurs  again  we  may  expect  some  sad  calamity  to  be 
near. 

Some  years  since  a  Conush  gentleman  was  cruelly  murdered 
and  his  body  thrown  into  a  brook.  I  have  been  very  lately  shown 
stones  taken  from  this  brook  with  bright  red  spots  of  some  v^e- 
table  growth  on  them.  It  b  said  that  ever  since  the  murder  the 
stones  in  this  brook  are  spotted  with  gore,  whereas  they  never 
were  so  previously  to  this  dreadful  deed. 

ST  KEA'S  BOAT. 

ST  KEA,  a  young  Irish  saint,  stood  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Ireland  and  saw  the  Christian  missionaries  departing  to  carry 
the  blessed  Word  to  the  heathens  of  Western  England.  He 
watched  their  barks  fade  beneath  the  horizon,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  left  to  a  solitude  which  was  not  fitted  tq  one  in  the  full  energy 
of  young  nfe,  and  burning  with  zeaL 

The  saint  knelt  on  a  boulder  of  granite  lying  on  the  shore,  and 
he  prayed  with*fervour  that  Heaven  would  order  it  so  that  he  might 
diffuse  his  religious  fervour  amongst  the  barbarians  of  ComwalL 
He  prayed  on  for  some  time,  not  observing  the  rising  of  the  tide. 
When  he  had  poured  out  his  full  soul,  he  awoke  to  the  fact,  not  only 
that  the  waves  were  washing  around  the  stone  on  which  he  knelt, 
but  that  the  stone  was  actually  floating  on  the  water.  Impressed 
with  the  miracle,  St  Kea  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  looking  towards 
the  setting  sun,  with  his  cross  uplifted,  he  exclaimed,  '<  To  Thee, 
and  only  to  Thee,  my  God,  do  I  trust  my  soul  1" 

Onward  floated  the  granite,  rendered  buoyant  by  supernatural 
power.     Floated  hither  and  thither  by  the  tides,  it  swam  on; 

Keyne."  by  Robert  Southey.in  his  "  BaUadiaiMl  MeCxical  TUes,"  voL  i. ;  or  of  Southox's 
collected  works,  vol.  vi 

St  Keyne,  or  St  Kenna,  U  laid  to  have  visited  St  Michad'i  Mount,  and  imparted  this 
peculiar  virtue  to  a  stone  chair  oa  the  ower. 
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blown  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in  another,  by 
the  varying  winds,  days  and  nights  were  spent  upon  the  waters. 
The  faith  of  St  Kea  fJEuled  not ;  three  times  a  day  he  knelt  in 
prayer  to  God.  At  all  other  times  he  stood  gazing  on  the  heavens. 
At  length  the  fJEiith  of  the  saint  being  fsiirly  tried,  the  moorstone 
boat  floated  steadily  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  St  Kea,  which 
place  he  soon  Christianised ;  and  there  stands  to  this  day  this 
monument  of  St  Kea's  sincere  belief. 


ST  GERMAN'S  WELL. 

THE  good  St  German  was,  it  would  appear,  sent  into  Cornwall 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  mainly  to  suppress 
the  Pelagian  heresy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Tamar 
had  long  been  schooled  into  the  belief  in  original  sin,  and  they 
would  not  endure  its  denial  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger.  In  this 
they  were  supported  by  the  monks,  who  had  already  a  firm  footing 
in  the  land,  and  who  taught  the  people  implicit  obedience  to  their 
religious  instructors,  faith  in  election,  and  that  all  human  efforts 
were  unavailing,  unless  supported  by  priestly  aid.  St  German  was 
a  man  with  vast  powers  of  endurance.  He  preached  his  doctrines 
of  freewill,  and  of  the  value  of  good  works,  notwithstanding  the 
outcry  raised  against  him.  His  miracles  were  of  the  most  re- 
markable character,  and  sufficiently  impressive  to  convince  a  large 
body  of  the  Cornish  people  that  he  was  an  inspired  priest  St 
German  raised  a  beautiful  church,  and  built  a  monastic  house  for 
the  relief  of  poor  people.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  example  of  the 
pure  life  of  the  saint,  and  his  unceasing  study  to  do  good,  a  laige 
section  of  the  priests  and  the  people  never  ceased  to  persecute 
him.  To  all  human  endurance  there  is  a  Hmit,  and  even  that  of 
the  saint  weakened  eventually,  before  the  never-ceasing  annoyances 
by  which  he  was  hemmed  in. 

One  Sabbath  morning  the  priest  attended  as  usual  to  his 
Christian  duties,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  brawl  amongst  the 
outrageous  people,  who  had  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  a  determination  to  drive  him  from  the  place  of  his  adoption. 
The  holy  man  prayed  for  his  persecutors,  and  he  entreated  them 
to  calm  thdr  angry  passions  and  listen  to  his  healing  words.  But 
no  words  could  convey  any  healing  balm  to  their  stormy  hearts. 
At  length  his  brethren,  fearing  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  begged 
him  to  fly,  and  eventually  he  left  the  church  by  a  small  door  near 
the  altar,  while  some  of  the  monks  endeavoured  to  tranquillise  the 
people.     St  German  went,  a  sad  man,  to  the  cliffs  at  the  Rame 
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head,  and  there  alone  he  wept  in  agony  at  the  failure  of  his  labours. 
So  intense  was  the  soul-sufiiering  of  this  holy  man,  that  the  rocks 
felt  the  power  of  spirit-struggling,  and  wept  with  him.  The  eyes 
of  man,  a  spiritual  creation,  dry  after  the  outburst  of  sorrow,  but 
when  the  gross  forms  of  matter  are  compelled  to  sympathise  with 
spiritual  sorrow,  they  remain  for  ever  under  the  influence ;  and 
from  that  day  the  tears  of  the  difiis  have  continued  to  fall,  and  the 
Well  of  St  German  attests  to  this  day  of  the  saint's  agony.  The 
saint  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  concealment  long.  The  crowd 
of  opposing  priests  and  the  peasantry  were  on  his  track.  Hundreds 
were  on  the  hill,  and  arming  themselves  with  stones,  they  descended 
with  shouts,  determined  to  destroy  him.  St  German  prayed  to 
God  for  deliverance,  and  immediately  a  rush,  as  of  thunder,  was 
heard  upon  the  hills — a  chariot  surrounded  by  flames,  and  flashing 
light  in  all  directions,  was  seen  rapidly  approaching.  The  crowd 
paused,  fell  back,  and  the  flaming  car  passed  on  to  where  St 
German  knelt.  There  were  two  bright  angels  in  the  chariot;  they 
lifted  the  persecuted  saint  from  the  ground,  and  placing  him  be- 
tween them,  ascended  into  the  air. 

"  Curse  your  persecutors,"  said  the  angels.  The  saint  cursed 
them ;  and  from  that  time  all  holiness  left  the  church  he  had  built. 
The  saint  was  borne  to  other  lands,  and  Uved  to  effect  great  good. 
On  the  rocks  the  burnt  tracts  ot  the  chariot  wheels  were  long  to  be 
seen,  and  the  Well  of  Tears  still  flows. 

HOW  SI  PIRAN  REACHED  CORNWALL. 

GOOD  men  are  frequently  persecuted  by  those  whom  they  have 
benefited*  the  most  The  righteous  Piran  had,  by  virtue  of 
his  sanctity,  been  enabled  to  feed  ten  Irish  kings  and  their  armies 
for  ten  days  together  with  three  cows.  He  brought  to  life  by  his 
prayers  the  dogs  which  had  been  killed  while  hunting  the  elk  and 
the  boar,  and  even  restored  to  existence  many  of  the  warriors  who 
had  fallen  on  the  battle-field.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  his  incom- 
parable  goodness,  some  of  these  kings  condenmed  him  to  be  cast 
off  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  with  a  millstone  aroimd  his  neck. 

On  a  boisterous  day,  a  crowd  of  the  lawless  Irish  assembled  on 
the  brow  of  a  beetling  cliff,  with  Piran  in  chains.  By  great  labour 
they  had  rolled  a  huge  millstone  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  Piran  was 
chained  to  it.  At  a  signal  from  one  of  the  kings,  the  stone  and 
the  saint  were  rolled  to  the  edge  of,  and  suddenly  over,  the  cliff 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  winds  were  blowing  temptestuously,  the 
heavens  were  dark  with  clouds,  and  the  waves  white  with  crested 
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foam.  No  sooner  was  Piran  and  the  millstone  launched  into  space, 
than  the  sun  shone  out  brightly,  casting  the  full  lustre  of  its  beams 
on  the  holy  man,  who  sat  tranquilly  on  the  descending  stone. 
The  winds  died  away,  and  th^  waves  became  smooth  as  a 
mirror.  The  moment  the  millstone  touched  the  water,  hundreds 
were  converted  to  Qiristianity  who  saw  this  miracle.  St  Piran 
floated  on  safely  to  Cornwall ;  he  landed  on  the  5  th  of  March  on 
the  sands  which  bear  his  name.  He  lived  amongst  the  Cornish 
men  until  he  attained  the  age  of  206  years.* 


ST  P ERR  AN,  THE  MINERS'  SAINT. 

ST  PIRAN,  or  St  Perran,  has  sometimes  gained  the  credit  of 
discovering  tin  in  Cornwall ;  yet  Usher  places  the  date  of 
his  birth  about  the  year  352  ;  and  the  merchants  of  Tyre  are  said 
to  have  traded  with  Cornwall  for  tin  as  early  as  the  days  of  King 
Solomon. 

There  are.  three  places  in  Cornwall  to  which  the  name  of  Perran 
is  given ; — 

Perran- A worthall — Le.^  Perran  on  the  noted  River. 
Perran-Uthno — />.,  Perran  the  Little, 
Perran-Zabuloe — i.^.,  Perran  in  the  Sands, 

This  sufficiently  proves  that  the  saint^  or  some  one  bearing 
that  name,  was  eminently  popular  amongst  the  people ;  and  in  St 
Perran  we  have  an  example — of  which  several  instances  are 
given — of  the  manner  in  which  a  very  ancient  event  is  shifted  for- 
ward, as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  some  popular  hero 
with  additional  reasons  for  securing  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
and  of  drawing  them  to  his  shrine.t 

Picrous,  or  Piecras,  is  another  name  which  has  been  floating  by 
tradition,  down  the  stream  of  time,  in  connection  with  the  discovery 
of  tin ;  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Cornwall,  Picrous-day,  the 
second  Thursday  before  Christmas-day,  is  kept  as  the  tinners' 
holiday. 

*  S«e  Gilbert,  toL  iH.  p.  33^  See  Appendix  R.  The  name  of  this  taint  is  written 
Piran,  Peran,  and  Perran. 

t  See  Perran-Zabuloe,  with  an  Account  of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  the  Oratory 
of  St  Piran  in  the  Sands,  and  Remarks  on  its  Antiquity.  By  the  Rer.  Wm.  Haslam 
B.  A.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Collins  Trelawney. 

St  Kieran,  the  farourite  Celtic  saint,  reached  Scotland  from  Ireland,  the  precursor  of 
St  Columba  (565  a.d.).  "The  cave  of  St  Kieran  is  still  shown  in  Rintyre,  where  the 
first  Christian  teacher  of  the  Western  Highlands  is  beliered  to  have  made  his  abode."— 
IVilsotfs  Prtkutoric  Annalt, 

There  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  the  deeds  and  the  names  of  those  two  sainta 
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The  popular  story  of  the  discovery  of  tin  is,  however,  given  with 
all  its  anachronisms. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  TIN. 

St  Piran,  or  St  Perran,  leading  his  lonely  life  on  the  plains 
which  now  bear  his  name,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
objects  which  presented  themselves  to  his  notice.  The  good  saint 
decorated  the  altar  in  his  church  with  the  choicest  flowers,  and  his 
cell  was  adorned  with  the  crystals  which  he  could  collect  from  the 
neighbouring  rocks.  In  his  wanderings  on  the  sea-shore,  St  Perran 
could  not  but  observe  the  numerous  mineral  veins  running  through 
the  slate-rocks  forming  the  beautifid  cliffs  on  this  coast.  Examples 
of  every  kind  he  collected  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  preparing 
his  humble  meal,  a  heavy  black  stone  was  employed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  fireplace.  The  fire  was  more  intense  than  usual,  and  a 
stream  of  beautiful  white  metal  flowed  out  of  the  fire.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  saint ;  he  perceived  that  God,  in  His  goodness,  had 
discovered  to  him  something  which  would  be  useful  to  man.  St 
Perran  conmnmicated  his  discovery  to  St  Chiwidden.*  They  ex- 
amined the  shores  together,  and  Chiwidden,  who  was  learned  in 
the  learning  of  the  East,  soon  devised  a  process  for  producing  this 
metal  in  large  quantities.  The  two  saints  called  the  Cornish  men 
together.  They  told  them  of  their  treasures,  and  they  taught  them 
how  to  dig  the  ore  from  the  earth,  and  how,  by  the  agency  of  fire, 
to  obtain  the  metal.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Cornwall,  and  many 
days  of  feasting  followed  the  announcement.  Mead  and  metheg- 
lin,  with  other  drinks,  flowed  in  abundance;  and  vile  rumour 
says  the  saints  and  their  people  were  rendered  equally  unstable 
thereby.  "  Drunk  as  a  Perraner,"  has  certainly  passed  into  a 
proverb  from  that  day. 

The  riot  of  joy  at  length  came  to  an  end,  and  steadily,  seriously, 
the  tribes  of  Perran  and  St  Agnes  set  to  work.  They  soon 
accumulated  avast  quantity  of  this  precious  metal ;  and  when  they 
carried  it  to  the  southern  coasts,  the  merchants  from  Gaul  eagerly 
purchased  it  of  them.  The  noise  of  the  discovery,  even  in  those 
days,  rapidly  extended  itself;  and  even  the  cities  of  Tyre  learned 
that  a  metal,  precious  to  them,  was  to  be  obtained  in  a  country  far 
to  the  west.  The  Phoenician  navigators  were  not  long  in  finding 
out  the  Tin  Islands ;  and  great  was  the  alarm  amidst  the  Cornish 
Britons  lest  the  source  of  their  treasure  should  be  discovered. 
Then  it  was  they  intrenched  the  whole  of  St  Agnes  beacon ;  then 
it  was  they  built  the  numerous  hill  castles  which  jiave  puzzled  the 
antiquarian;   then   it  was   that  they  constructed  the  rounds, — 

•  See  Appendix  S.  ^<^  j 
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amongst  which  the  Perran  Round  remains  as  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample, — all  of  them  to  protect  their  tin  ground.  So  resolved  were 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  district  to  preserve  the  tin  work- 
ings, that  they  prevented  any  foreigner  from  landing  on  the  main- 
land, and  they  established  tin  markets  on  the  islands  on  the  coast. 
On  these  islands  were  hoisted  the  standard  of  Cornwall,  a  white 
cross  on  a  black  ground,  which  was  the  device  of  St  Perran  and 
St  Chiwidden,  symbolising  the  black  tin  ore  and  the  white  metal.* 


ST  NEOT,  THE  PIGMY. 

WHENCE  came  the  saint,  or  hermit,  who  has  given  his  name 
to  two  churches  in  England,  is  not  known. 
Tradition,  however,  informs  us  that  he  was  remarkably  small 
in  stature,  though  exquisitely  formed.  He  could  not,  according 
to  all  accounts,  have  been  more  than  fifteen  inches  high.  Yet, 
though  so  diminutive  a  man,  he  possessed  a  soul  which  was  giant- 
like in  the  power  of  his  faith.  The  Chiu-ch  of  St  Neot,  which  has 
been  built  on  the  ancient  site  of  the  hermit's  cell,  is  situated  in  a 
secluded  valley,  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Fowey.  The 
surrounding  country  is,  even  now,  but  very  partially  cultivated, 
and  it  must  have  been,  a  few  centuries  since,  a  desert  waste  ;  but 
the  valley  is,  and  no  doubt  ever  has  been,  beautifully  wooded. 
Not  far  from  the  church  is  the  holy  well,  in  which  the  pious 
anchorite  would  stand  inunersed  to  his  neck,  whilst  he  repeated 
the  whole  Book  of  Psalms.  Great  was  the  reward  for  such  an 
exercise  of  devotion  and  £uth.  Out  of  numerous  miracles  we 
select  only  a  few,  which  have  some  especial  character  about  them. 

ST  NEOT  AND  THE  FOX. 

One  day  the  holy  hermit  was  standing  in  his  bath  chanting  the 
Psalms,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  huntsmen  approaching. 
Whether  the  saint  feared  ridicule  or  ill-treatment,  we  know  not ; 
but  certainly  he  left  some  psalms  unsung  that  day,  and  hastily 
gathering  up  his  clothes,  he  fled  to  his  cell. 

In  his  haste  the  good  man  lost  his  shoe,  and  a  hungry  fox 
having  escaped  the  hunters,  came  to  the  spring  to  drink.  Having 
quenched  the  fever  of  thirst,  and  being  hungry,  he  spied  the  saint's 
shoe,  and  presently  ate  it.  The  hermit  despatched  his  servant  to 
look. for  his  shoe ;  and,  lo,  he  found  the  fox  cast  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  the  thongs  of  the  shoe  hanging  out  of  his  vile  mouth.     Of 

•  See  Appendix  T 
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course  the  shoe  was  pulled  out  of  his  stomach,  and  restored  to  the 
saint. 

ST  NEOT  AND  THE  DOE. 

Again,  on  another  day,  when  the  hermit  was  in  his  fountain,  a 
lovely  doe,  flying  from  the  huntsmen,  fell  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
well,  imploring,  with  tearful  eyes  and  anxious  pantings,  the  aid  of 
St  Neot.  The  dogs  followed  in  fidl  chase,  ready  to  pounce  on  the 
trembling  doe,  and  eager  to  tear  her  in  pieces.  They  saw  the 
saint,  and  one  look  from  his  holy  eyes  sent  them  flying  back  into 
the  wood,  more  speedily,  if  possible,  than  the>  rushed  out  of  it. 

The  huntsman  too  came  on,  ready  to  discharge  his  arrow  into 
the  heart  of  the  doe ;  but,  impressed  with  the  sight  he  saw,  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  cast  away  his  quiver,  and  became  from  that  day  a 
follower  of  the  saint's,  giving  him  his  horn  to  hang,  as  a  memorial, 
in  the  church,  where  it  was  long  to  be  seen.  The  huntsman  be- 
came eventually  one  of  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  house  of  St 
Petroch, 

ST  NEOT  AND  THE  THIEVES. 

When  St  Neot  was  abbot,  some  thieves  came  by  night  and 
stole  the  oxen  belonging  to  the  farm  of  the  monastery.  The 
weather  was  most  uncertain, — the  seed-time  was  passing  away, — 
and  a  fine  morning  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  ploughs  should 
be  quickly  employed.  There  were  no  oxen.  Great  was  the  diffi- 
culty, and  earnest  were  the  abbot's  prayers.  In  answer  to  them, 
the  wild  stags  came  in  from  the  forests,  and  tamely  offered  their 
necks  to  the  yoke.  When  imyoked  in  the  evening,  they  resorted 
to  their  favourite  pastures,  but  voluntarily  returned  each  morning 
to  their  work.  The  report  of  this  event  reached  the  ears  of  the 
thieves.  They  became  penitent,  and  restored  the  oxen  to  the 
monastery.  Not  only  so,  but  they  consecrated  their  days  to  de- 
votional exercises.  The  oxen  being  restored,  the  stags  were  dis- 
missed ;  but  they  bore  for  ever  a  white  ring,  like  a  yoke  about 
their  necks,  and  they  held  a  charmed  life,  safe  from  the  shafts  of 
the  hunters. 

ST  NEOT  AND  THE  FISHES. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  saint  was  at  his  devotions,  an  angel 
appeared  unto  him,  and  showing  him  three  fishes  in  the  well, 
he  said,  "  These  are  for  thee ;  take  one  each  day  for  thy  daily 
food,  and  the  number  shall  never  grow  less  :  the  choice  of  one 
of  three  fishes  shall  be  thine  all  the  days  of  thy  life."  Long 
time  passed  by,  and  daily  a  fish  was  taken  from  the  well,  and  three 
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awaited  his  coining  every  morning.  At  length  the  saint,  who 
shared  in  human  suffering,  notwithstanding  his  piety,  fell  ill ;  and 
being  confined  to  his  bed,  St  Neot  sent  his  servant  Barius  to  fetch 
him  a  fish  for  his  dinner.  Barius,  being  desirous  of  pleasing,  if 
possible,  the  sick  man's  taste,  went  to  the  well  and  caught  two 
fishes.  One  of  these  he  broiled,  and  the  other  he  boiled.  Nicely 
cooked,  Barius  took  them  on  a  dish  to  his  master's  bedside,  who 
started  up  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  the  act  of  his  servant, 
in  disobedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  angel.  So  good  a  man 
could  not  allow  wrath  to  get  the  mastery  of  him ;  so  he  sat  up  in 
his  bed,  and,  instead  of  eating,  he  prayed  with  great  earnestness 
over  the  cooked  fish.  At  last  the  spirit  of  holiness  exerted  its  full 
power.  St  Neot  commanded  Barius  to  return  at  once  and  cast 
the  fish  into  the  well.  Barius  went  and  did  as  his  master  had  told 
him  to  do ;  and,  lo,  the  moment  the  fishes  fell  into  the  water  they 
recovered  life,  and  swam  away  with  the  third  fish,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  them. 

All  these  things,  and  more,  are  recorded  in  the  windows  of  St 
Neot's  Church.* 

PROBUS  AND  GRACE. 

EVERY  one  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  tower  of  Probus 
durch.  If  they  are  not,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  visiting 
it.  Various  are  the  stories  in  connection  with  those  two  saints, 
who  are  curiously  connected  with  the  church,  and  one  of  the  fairs 
held  in  the  Church-town.  A  safe  tradition  tells  us  that  St  Probus 
built  the  church,  and  failing  in  the  means  of  adding  a  tower  to  his 
building,  he  petitioned  St  Grace  to  aid  him.  Grace  was  a  wealthy 
lady,  and  she  resolved  at  her  own  cost  to  build  a  to\v;er,  the  like  of 
which  should  not  be  seen  in  the  "  West  Countrie."  Regardless  of 
the  expense,  sculptured  stone  was  worked  by  the  most  skilful 
masons,  and  the  whole  put  together  in  the  happiest  of  proportions. 
When  the  tower  was  finished,  St  Probus  opened  his  church  with 
every  becoming  solemnity,  and  took  to  himself  all  the  praise  which 
was  lavished  on  the  tower,  although  he  had  built  only  a  plain 
church.  When,  however,  the  prsdse  of  Probus  was  at  the  highest, 
a  voice  was  heard  slowly  and  distinctly  exclaiming, 

*<  Saint  Probus  and  Grace, 
Not  the  first,  but  the  last ; " 

and  thus  for  ever  have  Probus  and  Grace  been  united  as  patron 
saints  of  this  church. 

•  Sm  Appendix  U. 
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Mr  Davies  Gilbert  remarks,  however,  in  his  "Parochial 
History  : "  "  Few  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  were 
without  the  honour  of  receiving  Prince  Charles  during  his  residence 
in  the  county  about  the  middle  part  of  the  civil  wars ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  remained  for  a  time  longer  than  usual  with  Mr 
WiUiams,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  waited  on  the  king  with 
congratulations  from  the  parish ;  and,  on  being  complimented  by 
him  with  the  question  whether  he  could  do  anything  for  his  friends, 
answered  that  the  parish  would  esteem  themselves  highly  honoured 
and  distinguished  by  the  g^rant  of  a  fair,  idiich  was  accordingly 
done  for  the  17th  of  September.  This  fair  coming  the  last  in 
succession  after  three  others,  has  acquired  for  itself  a  curious 
appellation,  derived  from  the  two  patron  saints,  and  from  the 
peculiar  pronunciation  in  that  neighbourhood  of  the  word  *•  last/ 
somewhat  like  laest, — - 

'  Saint  Probus  and  Grace, 
•      Not  the  first,  but  the  last,'— 

and  from  this  distinction  it  is  usually  called  Probus  and  Grace 
Fair."  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  lean  on  the  original  tradition 
for  the  true  meaning  of  this  couplet. 

^7-  NECTAN'S  KIEVE  AND  THE  LONELY  SISTERS. 

FAR  up  the  deep  and  rocky  vale  of  Trevillet,  in  the  parish  of 
Tintagel,*  stands  on  a  pile  of  rocks  the  little  chapel  of  the 
good  St  Nectan.  No  holy  man  ever  selected  a  more  secluded,  or 
a  more  lovely  spot  in  which  to  pass  a  religious  life.  From  the 
chapel  rock  you  look  over  the  deep  valley  full  of  trees.  You  see 
here  and  there  the  lovely  trout-stream  running  rapidly  towards  the 
sea ;  and,  opening  in  the  distance,  there  rolls  the  mighty  ocean 
itself.  Although  this  oratory  is  shut  in  amongst  the  woods,  so  as  to 
be  invisible  to  any  one  approaching  it  by  land,  until  they  are  close 
upon  it,  it  is  plainly  seen  by  the  fishermen  or  by  the  sailor  far  off 
at  sea ;  and  in  olden  time  the  prayers  of  St  Nectan  were  sought 
by  all  whose  business  was  in  the  "  deep  waters." 

The  river  runs  steadily  along  within  a  short  distance  of  St 
Nectan's  Chapel,  and  then  it  suddenly  leaps  over  the  rock — a 
beautiful  fall  of  water — into  St  Nectan's  Kieve.     This  deep  rock- 

*  TiNTAGBL  is  the  usual  name.  Gilbeit,  in  hit  "Parochial  History,"  has  it 
"DuNDAGBLL,  aiuts  DvNDACBLL,  a/fW  BosiTHNSY;"  in  *< Doomsday-book"  it  is 
called  "DuMBCHEiKB."  Tonkin  writes  *'Dindagel  or  Daundagel,'*  and  sometimes 
DuNGtooBL.  **  A  King  Nectan,  or  St  Nectan,  is  said  to  have  built  numerous  churches 
in  several  parts  of  Scoilaad,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kfaigdom  of  the  Northern 
Picts."— f^/Twi'*  Prehittorie  AnnaU  ^  Scotland, 
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basin,  brimming  with  the  clearest  water,  overflows,  and  another 
waterfall  carries  the  river  to  the  lower  level  of  the  valley.  Standing 
here  within  a  circular  wall  of  rocks,  you  see  how  the  falling  fluid 
has  worked  back  the  softer  slate-rock  until  it  has  reached  the 
harder  masses,  which  are  beautifully  poUshed  by  the  same  agent. 
Mosses,  ferns,  and  grasses  decorate  the  fall,  fringing  every  rock 
with  a  native  drapery  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  Here  is  one 
of  the  wildest,  one  of  the  most  untrained,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Cornwall,  full  of  poetry, 
and  coloured  by  legend.  Yet  here  comes  prosaic  man,  and  by 
one  stroke  of  his  every-day  genius,  he  adds,  indeed,  a  colour  to 
the  violet  You  walk  along  the  valley,  through  paths  trodden  out 
of  the  tmdei^owth,  deviously  wandering  up  hill,  or  down  hill,  as 
rock  or  tree  has  interposed.  Many  a  spot  of  quiet  beauty  solicits 
you  to  loiter,  and  loitering,  you  fed  that  there  are  places  from 
which  the  winds  appear  to  gather  poetry.  You  break  the  spell,  or 
the  ear,  catching  the  murmur  of  the  waters,  dispels  the  illusions 
which  have  been  created  by  the  eye,  and  you  wander  forward, 
anxious  to  reach  the  holy  "  Kieve," — to  visit  the  saint's  hermitage. 
Here,  say  you,  is  the  place  to  hold  "commune  with  Nature's 
works,  and  view  her  charms  unrolled,'^  when,  lo,  a  well-made  door, 
painted  lead  colour,  with  a  real  substantial  lock,  bars  your  way, 
and  Fancy,  with  everything  that  is  holy,  flies  away  before  the 
terrible  words  which  inform  you  that  trespassers  will  be  punished, 

and  that  the  key  can  be  obtained  at .     Well  was  it  that 

Mr  Wilkie  Collins  gave  "  up  the  attempt  to  discover  Nighton's 
Kieve;"*  for  had  he,  when  he  had  found  it,  discovered  this 
evidence  of  man's  greedy  soul,  it  would  have  convinced  him  that 
the  "  evil  genius  of  fairy  mythology,"  who  so  cautiously  hid  "  the 
nymph  of  the  waterfall,"  was  no  other  than  the  farmer,  who,  as  he 
told  me,  "  owns  the  fee,"  and  one  who  is  resolved  also  to  pocket 
the  fee  before  any  pilgrim  can  see  the  oratory  and  the  waterfisdl  of 
St  Nectan.  Of  course  this  would  have  turned  the  placid  current 
of  the  thoughts  of  "  the  Rambler  beyond  Railways,"  which  now  flow 
so  pleasantly,  into  a  troubled  stream  of  biUary  bitterness. 

St  Nectan  placed  in  the  little  bell-tower  of  his  secluded  chapel 
a  silver  bell,  the  notes  of  which  were  so  clear  and  penetrating 
that  they  could  be  heard  far  6^  at  sea.  When  the  notes  came 
through  the  air,  and  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  seamen,  they  knew  that 
St  Nectan  was  about  to  pray  for  them,  and  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  Heaven  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thus  endeavoured  to 
win  the  blessing. 

*  II  is  caJled  indifferently  Nectan,  Nathan,  Nighton,  or  Knighton's  Kieve. 
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St  Nectan  was  on  the  bed  of  death.  There  was  strife  in  the 
land.  A  severe  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  Churchmen, 
and  endeavours  were  being  made  to  introduce  a  new  faith. 

The  sunset  of  life  gave  to  the  saint  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
he  told  his  weeping  followers  that  the  light  of  their  religion  would 
grow  dim  in  the  land  ;  but  that  a  spark  would  for  ever  live  amidst 
the  ashes,  and  that  in  due  time  it  would  kindle  into  a  flame,  and 
bum  more  brightly  than  ever.  His  silver  bell,  he  said,  should 
never  ring  for  others  than  the  true  believer.  He  would  enclose 
it  in  the  rock  of  the  Kieve ;  but  when  again  the  true  faith  revived, 
it  should  be  recovered,  and  rung,  to  cheer  once  more  the  land. 

One  lovely  summer  evening,  while  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
towards  the  golden  sea,  St  Nectan  desired  his  attendants  to  carry 
him  to  the  bank  which  overhung  the  "  Kieve,"  and  requested  them 
to  take  the  bell  from  the  tower  and  bring  it  to  him.  There  he  lay 
for  some  time  in  silent  prayer,  waiting  as  if  for  a  sign,  then  slowly 
raising  himself  from  the  bed  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  he 
grasped  the  silver  bell.  He  rang  it  sharply  and  clearly  three  times, 
and  then  he  dropped  it  into  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Kieve. 
He  watched  it  disappear,  and  then  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  On 
receiving  the  bell  the  waters  were  troubled,  but  they  soon  became 
clear  as  before,  and  the  bell  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

St  Nectan  died,  and  two  strange  ladies  from  a  foreign  land 
came  and  took  possession  of  his  oratory,  and  all  that  belonged 
unto  the  holy  man.  They  placed — acting,  as  it  was  believed, 
on  the  wishes  of  the  saint  himself — ^his  body,  all  the  sacramental 
plate,  and  other  sacred  treasures,  in  a  large  oak  chest  They 
turned  the  waters  of  the  fall  aside,  and  dug  a  grave  in  the  river 
bed,  below  the  Kieve,  in  which  they  placed  this  precious  chest. 
The  waters  were  then  returned  to  their  natural  course,  and  they 
murmur  ever  above  the  grave  of  him  who  loved  them.  The  silver 
bell  was  concealed  in  the  Kieve,  and  the  saint  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  his  holy  office  rested  beneath  the  river  bed.  The 
oratory  was  dismantled,  and  the  two  ladies,  women  evidently  of 
high  birth,  chose  it  for  their  dwelling.  Their  seclusion  was  per- 
fect. ''  Both  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  age,  and  both  were 
inflexibly  taciturn.  One  was  never  seen  without  the  other.  If 
they  ever  left  the  house,  they  only  left  it  to  walk  in  the  more  un- 
frequented parts  of  the  wood  ;  they  kept  no  servant ;  they  never 
had  a  visitor ;  no  living  soul  but  themselves  ever  crossed  the  door 
of  their  cottage."  *     The  berries  of  the  wood,  a  few  roots  which 

*  Rambles  beyond  Railways.  By  WiUde  Collins.  Mr  Collins  was  curiously  misled 
by  those  who  told  him  the  traditioo.    The  building  which  these  tfnmge  solitary  women 
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they  cultivated,  with  snails  gathered  from  the  rocks  and  walls,  and 
fish  caught  in  the  stream,  served  them  for  food.  Curiosity  was 
excited;  the  mystery  which  hung  around  this  solitary  pair  became 
deepened  by  the  obstinate  silence  which  they  observed  in  every- 
thing relating  to  themselves.  The  result  of  all  this  was  an 
anxious  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  superstitious  and  ignorant 
peasantry,  to  learn  their  secret  All  was  now  conjecture,  and  the 
imagination  conmionly  enough  filled  in  a  wild  picture  :  devils  or 
angels,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  seen  ministering  to  the  solitary 
ones.  Prying  eyes  were  upon  them,  but  the  spies  could  glean  no 
knowledge.  Week,  month,  year  passed  by,  and  ungratified  curiosity 
was  dying  through  want  of  food,  when  it  was  discovered  that  one 
of  the  ladies  had  died.  The  peasantry  went  in  a  body  to  the 
chapel ;  no  one  forbade  their  entering  it  now.  There  sat  a  silent 
mourner  leaning  over  the  placid  face  of  her  dead  sister.  Hers 
was,  indeed,  a  silent  sorrow — no  tear  was  in  her  eye,  no  sigh  hove 
her  chest,  but  the  fiace  told  all  that  a  remediless  woe  had  fallen  on 
her  heart.  The  dead  body  was  eventually  removed,  the  living 
sister  making  no  sign,  and  they  left  her  in  her  solitude  alone.  Days 
passed  on  ;  no  one  heard  of,  no  one  probably  inquired  after,  the 
lonely  one.  At  last  a  wandering  child,  curious  as  children  are, 
clambered  to  the  window  of  the  cell  and  looked  in.  There  sat 
the  lady ;  her  handkerchief  was  on  the  floor,  and  one  hand  hung 
strangdy,  as  if  endeavouring  to  pick  it  up,  but  powerless  to  do  so. 
The  child  told  its  story — the  people  again  flocked  to  the  chapel, 
and  they  found  one  sister  had  followed  the  other.  The  people 
buried  the  last  beside  the  first,  and  they  left  no  mark  to  tell  us 
where,  unless  the  large  flat  stone  which  lies  in  the  valley,  a  short 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  fall,  and  beneath  which,  I  was  told^ 
"  some  great  person  was  buried,"  may  be  the  covering  of  their 
tomb.  No  traces  of  the  history  of  these  solitary  women  have  ever 
been  discovered. 

Centuries  have  passed  away,  and  still  the  legends  of  the  buried 
beU  and  treasure  are  preserved.  Some  long  time  since  a  party  of 
men  resolved  to  blast  the  '^  Kieve,"  and  examine  it  for  the  silver 
belL  They  were  miners,  and  their  engineering  knowledge,  though 
rude,  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
river  above  the  falls,  and  thus  to  leave  the  "  Kieve  "  dry  for  them 

inhabited  was  St  Nectan's,  or,  as  he  and  nuuiy  others  write  it,  St  Nighton's,  Chapel, 
and  not  a  cottage.  They  died,  as  Mr  Cdlins  describes  it :  but  either  he^  or  those  from 
whom  he  learned  the  tale,  has  filled  in  the  picture  from  imagination.  I  perceive,  on  re- 
ferring to  Mr  Walter  White's  admirable  little  book,  '*  A  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  LandV 
End,"  that  he  has  made  the  same  mistake  about  the  cottage. 
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to  work  on  when  they  had  emptied  it,  which  was  an  easy  task. 
The  "  borer "  now  rung  upon  the  rock,  holes  were  pierced,  and, 
being  charged,  they  were  blasted.  The  result  was,  however,  any- 
thing but  satisfactory,  for  the  rock  remained  intact.  Still  they 
persevered,  until  at  length  a  voice  was  heard  amidst  the  ring  of 
the  iron  tools  in  the  holes  of  the  rock.  Every  hand  was  stayed, 
every  face  was  aghast,  as  they  heard  distinctly  the  ring  of  the 
silver  bell,  followed  by  a  clear  solenm  voice  proclaiming,  "  The 
child  is  not  yet  bom  who  shall  recover  this  treasure." 

The  work  was  stopped,  and  the  river  restored  to  its  old  channel, 
over  which  it  will  run  undisturbed  until  the  day  of  which  St  Nectan 
prophesied  shall  arrive. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  I  visited  this  lovely  spot,  my  guide,  the 
proprietor,  informed  me  that  very  recently  a  gentleman  residing,  I  believe, 
m  London,  dreamed  that  an  angel  stood  on  a  little  bank  of  pebbles,  forming 
a  pett^  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  water&ll,  and  pmnting  to  a  certain  spot, 
told  hun  to  search  there  and  he  would  find  gold  and  a  mummy.  This 
gentleman  told  his  dream  to  a  friend,  who  at  once  declared  the  i)lace  indi- 
cated to  be  St  Nectan's  waterfall.  Upon  this,  the  dreamer  visited  the 
West,  and,  upon  being  led  by  the  owner  of  the  property  to  the  fall,  he  at 
once  recognised  the  spot  on  which  the  angel  stood. 

A  plan  was  then  and  there  arraiiged  by  which  a  search  might  be  again 
commenced,  it  being  thought  that  as  an  angel  had  indicated  ue  spot,  the 
time  for  the  recovery  of  the  treasure  had  arrived. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  search  may  be  deferred,  lest  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  spot  should  be  destroyed  by  the  meddling  of  men,  who  can  threaten 
trespassers, — ^fearing  to  lose  a  sixpence, — and  who  have  already  endeavoured 
to  improve  on  nature,  by  cuttmg  dowi  some  of  the  rock  and  planting 
rhododendrons. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow,  has  published  in  his  "  Echoes 
of  Old  Cornwall "  a  poem  on  tliis  tradition,  which,  as  it  is  but  litde  known, 
and  as  it  has  the  true  poetic  ring,  I  transcribe  to  adorn  the  pages  of  my 
Appendix.* 


THEODORE,  KING  OF  CORNWALL. 

RIVIERE,  near  Hayle,  now  called  Rovier,  was  the  palace  of 
Theodore,  the  king,  to  whom  Cornwall  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  for  many  of  its  saints.  This  Christian  king,  when  the 
pagan  people  sought  to  destroy  the  first  missionaries,  gave  the 
saints  shelter  in  his  palace,  St  Breca,  St  Iva,  St  Burianna,  and 
many  others,  are  said  to  have  made  Riviere  their  residence.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  to  find  traditions  existing,  as  it  were,  in  a  state 
of  suspension  between  opinions.     I  have  heard  it  said  that  there 

•  Appendix  X. 
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was  a  church  at  Rovier — that  there  was  once  a  great  palace  there ; 
and  again,  that  Castle  Cayle  was  one  vast  fortified  place,  and 
Rovier  another.  Mr  Davies  Gilbert  quotes  Whitaker  on  this 
point : — 

"  Mr  Whitaker,  who  captivates  every  reader  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  style, 
and  astonishes  by  the  extent  of  his  mnltifarioiis  reading,  draws,  however, 
without  reserve,  on  his  fertile  imagination,  for  whatever  facts  maj  be  re- 
quisite to  constmct  the  fabric  of  a  theory.  He  has  made  Riviere  the 
palace  and  residence  of  Theodore,  a  sovereign  prince  of  Cornwall,  and 
conducts  St  Breca,  St  Iva,  with  several  companions,  not  only  into  Hayle 
and  to  this  palace,  after  their  voyage  from  Ireland,  but  fixes  the  tim^  of 
their  arrival  so  exactly,  as  to  make  it  take  place  in  the  night  In  recent 
times  the  name  of  Riviere,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion, Rovier,  has  revived  in  a  very  excellent  house  built  by  Mr  Edwards  on 
the  farm,  which  he  completed  in  1791.'** 

*  Parochial  HUtory,  vol  iii.  p.  48> 
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^  A  well  there  is  in  the  west  country. 
And  a  dearer  one  nerer  was  seen." 

Robert  Soutiiey. 
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WELLS. 


IVELL^WORSHIP. 

"One  meek  cell. 
Built  by  the  fathers  o'er  a  lonely  well, 
Still  breathes  the  Baptist's  sweet  remembranoe  round 
A  spring  of  ^ent  waters." 

Echou/fwm  Old  Cormwail—VL  S.  Hawkbk. 

A  SPRING  of  water  has  always  something  about  it  which 
gives  rise  to  holy  feelings.  From  the  dark  earth  there 
weUs  up  a  pellucid  fluid,  which  in  its  apparent  tranquil  joyous- 
ness  gives  gladness  to  all  around.  The  vdvet  mosses,  the  sword - 
like  grasses,  and  the  feathery  ferns,  grow  with  more  of  that  light  and 
vigorous  natiu'e  which  indicates  a  fulness  of  life,  within  the  charmed . 
influence  of  a  spring  of  water,  than  they  do  elsewhere. 

The  purity  of  the  fluid  impresses  itself,  through  the  eye,  upon 
the  mind,  and  its  power  of  removing  all  impurity  is  felt  to  the 
soul.  '*  Wash  and  be  clean,"  is  the  murmuring  call  of  the  waters,  as 
they  overflow  their  rocky  basins,  or  grassy  vases;  and  deeply  sunk 
in  depravity  must  that  man  be  who  could  put  to  unholy  uses  one 
of  nature's  foimtains.  The  inner  life  of  a  well  of  waters,  bursting 
from  its  grave  in  the  earth,  may  be  religiously  said  to  form  a  type 
of  the  soul  purified  by  death,  rising  into  a  glorified  existence  and 
the  fulness  of  light.  The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  rising  waters, 
whispering  the  softest  music,  like  the  healthful  breathing  of  a  sleep- 
ing infant,  sends  a  feeling  of  happiness  through  the  soul  of  the 
thoughtful  observer,  and  the  inner  man  is  purified  by  its  influence, 
as  the  outer  man  is  cleansed  by  ablution. 

Water  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  an  inanimate  existence. 
Its  all-pervading  character  and  its  active  nature,  flowing  on  for 
ever,  resting  never,  removes  it  from  the  torpid  elements,  and 
places  it,  like  the  air,  amongst  those  higher  creations  which  belong 
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to  the  vital  powers  of  the  earth.  The  spring  of  water  rises  from 
the  cold  dark  earth,  it  runs,  a  silver  cord  glistening  in  the  sunshine, 
down  the  mountain-side.  The  rill  (prettily  called  by  Drayton  "  a 
rillet^)  gathers  rejoicingly  other  waters  unto  itself,  and  it  grows 
into  a  brooklet  in  its  course.  At  length,  flowing  onward  and  in- 
creasing in  size,  the  brook  state  of  being  is  fairly 'won ;  and  then, 
by  the  gathering  together  of  some  more  dewdrops,  the  full  dignity 
of  a  stream  is  acquired.  Onwards  the  waters  flow,  still  gleaming 
from  every  side,  and  wooing  new  runlets  to  its  bosom,  eager  as  it 
were  to  assume  the  state  which,  in  America,  would  be  called  a 
"  run  "  of  water.  Stream  gathers  on  stream,  and  run  on  run  ;  the 
union  of  waters  becomes  a  river ;  rolling  in  its  maturity,  swelling 
in  its  pride,  it  seeks  the  ocean,  and  there  is  absorbed  in  the 
eternity  of  waters.  Has  ever  poet  yet  penned  a  line  which  in  any 
way  conveys  to  the  mind  a  sense  of  the  grandeur,  the  inmiensity 
of  the  sea  ?  I  do  not  remember  a  verse  which  does  not  prove  the 
incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to  embrace  in  its  vastness  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  in  the  mighty  sea.  Man's  mind 
is  tempered,  and  his  pride  subdued,  as  he  stands  on  the  sea-side 
and  looks  on  the  undulating  expanse  to  which,  to  him,  there  is  no 
end.  A  material  eternity  of  rain-drops  gathered  into  a  mass  which 
is  from  Omnipotence  and  is  omnipotent.  The  influences  of  heaven 
falling  on  the  sheeted  waters,  they  rise  at  their  bidding  and  float 
in  air,  making  the  skies  more  beautiful  or  more  sublime,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  Whether  the  clouds  float  over  the  earth, 
illumined  by  sun-rays,  like  the  cars  of  loving  angels ;  or  rush  wildly 
onward,  as  if  bearing  dempns  of  vengeance,  they  are  subdued  by  the 
mountains,  and  fall  reluctantly  as  mists  around  the  rocks,  condense 
solemnly  as  dews  upon  the  sleeping  flowers,  sink  to  earth  resignedly 
as  tranquil  rains,  or  splash  in  tempestuous  anger  on  its  surface. 
The  draught,  in  whatever  form  it  comes,  is  drunk  with  avidity,  and, 
circulating  through  the  subterranean  recesses  of  the  globe,  it 
does  its  work  of  re-creation,  and  eventually  reappears  a  bubbling 
spring,  again  to  run  its  round  of  wonder-working  tasks. 

Those  minds  which  saw  a  God  in  light,  and  worshipped  a 
Creator  in  the  sun,  felt  the  power  of  the  universal  solvent,  and  saw 
in  the  diffusive  nature  of  that  fluid  which  is  everywhere  something 
more  than  a  type  of  the  regenerating  Spirit,  which  all,  in  their 
holier  hours,  feel  necessary  to  clear  off  the  earthiness  of  life.  Man 
has  ever  sought  to  discover  the  spiritual  in  the  material,  and,  from 
the  imperfections  of  human  reason,  he  has  too  frequently  reposed 
on  the  material,  and  given  to  it  the  attributes  which  are  purely 
spiritual.     Through  all  ages  the  fountains  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
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have  claimed  the  reverence  of  men  ;  and  waters  presenting  them- 
selves, under  aspects  of  beauty,  or  of  terror,  have  been  regarded 
with  religious  feelings  of  hope  or  of  awe. 

As  it  was  of  old,  so  is  it  to-day.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I 
stood  near  the  font  of  Royston  Church,  and  heard  the  minister 
read  with  emphasis,  "  None  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
except  he  be  regenerate  and  bom  anew  of  water."  Surdjr  the 
simple  faith  of  the  peasant  mother  who,  on  a  spring  morning, 
takes  her  weakly  infant  to  some  holy  well,  and  three  times  dipping 
it  in  its  clear  waters,  uttering  an  earnest  prayer  at  each  inunersion, 
is  but  another  form  of  the  prescribed  faith  of  the  educated  church- 
man. 

Surely  the  practice  of  consulting  the  waters  of  a  sacred  spring, 
by  young  men  and  maidens,  is  but  a  traditional  faith  derived  from 
the  early  creeds  of  Greece — a  continuance  of  the  Hydromancy 
which  sought  in  the  Castalian  fountain  the  divination  of  the 
future. 

THE  WELL  OF  ST  CONSTANTINE. 

IN  the  parish  of  St  Merran,  or  Meryn,  near  Padstow,  are  the 
remains  of  the  Church  of  St  Constantine,  and  the  holy  well 
of  that  saint.  It  had  been  an  imusually  hot  and  dry  summer,  and 
all  the  crops  were  perishing  through  want  of  water.  The  people 
inhabiting  the  parish  had  grown  irreligious,  and  many  of  them 
sadly  profane.  The  drought  was  a  curse  upon  them  for  their 
wickedness.  Their  church  was  falling  into  ruin,  their  well  was 
foul,  and  the  arches  over  it  were  decayed  and  broken.  In  their 
distress,  the  wicked  people  who  had  reviled  the  Word  of  God, 
went  to  their  priest  for  aid. 

"There  is  no  help  for  thee,  unless  thou  cleansest  the  holy 
well" 

They  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

The  drought  continued,  and  they  sufilered  want. 

To  the  priest  they  went  again. 

'*  Cleanse  the  well,"  was  his  conmiand,  "  and  see  the  power  of 
the  blessing  of  the  first  Christian  emperor."  That  cleansing  a 
dirty  well  should  bring  them  rain,  they  did  not  believe.  The 
drought  continued,  the  rivers  were  dry,  the  people  suffered  thirst 

"  Qeanse  the  well — wash,  and  drink,"  said  the  priest,  when 
they  again  went  to  him. 

Hunger  and  thirst  made  the  people  obedient  They  went  to 
the  task.  Mosses  and  weeds  were  removed,  and  the  filth  cleansed. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  beautifully  clear  water  welled  forth.     They 
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drank  the  water  and  prayed,  and  then  washed  themselves,  and 
were  refreshed.  As  they  bathed  their  bodies,  parched  with  heat, 
in  the  cool  stream  which  flowed  from  the  well,  the  heavens  clouded 
over,  and  presently  rain  fell,  turning  all  hearts  to  the  true  faith. 

THE  WELL  OF  ST  LUDGVAN. 

ST  LUDGVAN,  an  Irish  missionary,  had  finished  his  work. 
On  the  hill-top,  looking  over  the  most  beautiful  of  bays,  the 
church  stood  with  aU  its  blessings.  Yet  the  saint,  knowing  human 
nature,  determined  on  associating  with  it  some  object  of  a  miracu- 
lous character,  which  should  draw  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  Ludgvan.  The  saint  prayed  over  the  dry  earth,  which 
was  beneath  him,  as  he  knelt  on  the  church  stile.  His  prayer  was 
for  water,  and  presently  a  most  beautiful  crystal  stream  welled  up 
from  below.  The  holy  man  prayed  on,  and  then,  to  try  the  virtues 
of  the  water,  he  washed  his  eyes.  They  were  rendered  at  once 
more  powerful,  so  penetrating,  indeed,  as  to  enable  him  to  see 
microscopic  objects.  The  saint  prayed  again,  and  then  he  drank 
of  the  water.  He  discovered  that  his  powers  of  utterance  were 
greatly  improved,  his  tongue  formed  words  with  scarcely  any  effort 
of  his  wilL  The  saint  now  prayed,  that  all  children  baptized  in 
the  waters  of  this  well  might  be  protected  against  the  hangman 
and  his  hempen  cord ;  and  an  angel  from  heaven  came  down  into 
the  water,  and  promised  the  saint  that  his  prayers  should  be 
granted.  Not  long  after  this,  a  good  frumer  and  his  wife  brought 
their  babe  to  the  saint,  that  it  might  derive  all  the  blessings  be- 
longing to  this  holy  well.  The  priest  stood  at  the  baptismal  font, 
the  parents,  with  their  friends  around.  The  saint  proceeded  with 
the  baptismal  ceremonial,  and  at  length  the  time  arrived  when  he 
took  the  tender  babe  into  his  holy  arms.  He  signed  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  the  child,  and  when  he  sprinkled  water  on  the  face 
of  the  infant  its  face  glowed  with  a  divine  intelligence.  The  priest 
then  proceeded  with  the  prayer ;  but,  to  the  astonbhment  of  all, 
whenever  he  used  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  child,  who  had  received 
the  miraculous  power  of  speech,  from  the  water,  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly the  name  of  the  devil,  much  to  the  consternation  of  all 
present  The  saint  knew  that  an  evil  spirit  had  taken  possession 
of  the  child,  and  he  endeavoured  to  cast  him  out ;  but  the  devil 
proved  stronger  than  the  saint  for  some  time.  St  Ludgvan  was 
not  to  be  beaten ;  he  knew  that  the  spirit  was  a  restless  soul, 
which  had  been  exorcised  from  Treassow,  and  he  exerted  all  his 
energies  in  prayer.    At  length  the  spirit  became  obedient,  and  left 
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the  child.  He  was  now  commanded  by  the  saint  to  take  his  flight 
10  the  Red  Sea.  He  rose,  before  the  terrified  spectators,  into  a 
gigantic  size ;  he  then  spat  into  the  well ;  he  laid  hold  of  the 
pinnacles  of  the  tower,  and  shook  the  church  until  they  thought  it 
would  fall.  The  saint  was  alone  unmoved.  He  prayed  on,  until, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  demon  vanished,  shaking  down  a 
pinnacle  in  his  flight.  The  demon,  by  spitting  in  the  water,  de- 
stroyed the  spells  of  the  water  upon  the  eyes  *  and  the  tongue  too  ; 
but  it  fortunately  retains  its  virtue  of  preventing  any  child  baptized 
in  it  from  being  hanged  with  a  cord  of  hemp.  Upon  a  cord  of 
silk  it  is  stated  to  have  no  power. 

This  well  had  nearly  lost  its  reputation  once — a  Ludgvan 
woman  was  hanged,  under  the  circumstances  told  in  the  following 
narrative : — 

A  small  farmer,  living  in  one  of  the  most  western  districts  of 
the  county,  died  some  years  back  of  what  was  supposed  at  that 
time  to  be  "  English  cholera."  A  few  weeks  after  his  decease  his 
wife  married  again.  This  circumstance  excited  some  attention 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  remembered  that  the  woman  had 
lived  on  very  bad  terms  with  her  late  husband,  that  she  had  on 
many  occasions  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of  possessing  a  very 
vindictive  temper,  and  that  during  the  farmer's  lifetime  she  had 
openly  manifested  rather  more  than  a  Platonic  preference  for  the 
man  whom  she  subsequently  married.  Suspicion  was  generally 
excited ;  people  began  to  doubt  whether  the  first  husband  had  died 
fairly.  At  length  the  proper  order  was  applied  for,  and  his  body 
was  disinterred.  On  examination,  enough  arsenic  to  have  poisoned 
three  men  was  found  in  the  stomach.  The  wife  was  accused  of 
murdering  her  husband,  was  tried,  convicted  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  hanged.  Very  shortly  after  she  had  suffered  capital 
punishment  horrible  stories  of  a  ghost  were  widely  circulated. 
Certain  people  declared  that  they  had  seen  a  ghastly  resemblance 
of  the  murderess,  robed  in  her  winding-sheet,  with  the  black  mark 
of  the  rope  round  her  swollen  neck,  standing  on  stormy  nights 
upon  her  husband's  grave,  and  digging  there  with  a  spade,  in 
hideous  imitation  of  the  actions  of  the  men  who  had  disinterred 
the  corpse  for  medical  examination.  This  was  fearful  enough ; 
nobody  dared  go  near  the  place  after  nightfall.  But  soon  another 
circumstance  was  talked  of  in  connection  with  the  poisoner,  which 
affected  the  tranquillity  of  people's  minds  in  the  village  where  she 
Tiad  lived,  and  where  it  was  believed  she  had  been  born,  more 

•  It  is  curious  that  the  farm  over  which  some  of  this  water  flows  is  called  "  Collurian  ** 
«o  this  day- 
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seriously  than  even  the  ghost  story  itself.  The  well  of  St  Ludgvan, 
celebrated  among  the  peasantry  of  the  district  for  its  one  remark- 
able property,  that  every  child  baptized  in  its  water  (with  which 
the  church  was  duly  supplied  on  christening  occasions)  was  secure 
from  ever  being  hanged. 

No  one  doubted  that  all  the  babies  fortunate  enough  to  be  bom 
and  baptized  in  the  parish,  though  they  might  live  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  and  might  during  that  period  commit  all  the  capital 
crimes  recorded  in  the  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  were  still  destined 
to  keep  quite  clear  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  Jack  Ketch. 
No  one  doubted  this  until  the  story  of  the  apparition  of  the  murder- 
ess began  to  be  spread  abroad;  then  awful  misgivings  arose  in  the 
popular  mind. 

A  woman  who  had  been  bom  close  by  the  magical  well,  and 
who  had  therefore  in  all  probability  been  baptized  in  its  water, 
like  her  neighbours  of  the  parish,  had  nevertheless  been  publicly 
and  unquestionably  hanged  However,  probability  is  not  always 
the  truth.  Every  parishioner  deteraiined  that  the  baptismal  register 
of  the  poisoner  should  be  sought  for,  and  that  it  should  be  thus 
officially  ascertained  whether  she  had  been  christened  with  the  well 
water  or  not.  After  much  trouble,  the  important  document  was 
discovered — not  where  it  was  at  first  looked  after,  but  in  a  neigh- 
bouring parish.  A  mistake  had  been  made  about  the  woman's 
birthplace  ;  she  had  not  been  baptized  in  St  Ludgvan  Church,  and 
had  therefore  not  been  protected  by  the  marvellous  virtue  of  the 
local  water.  Unutterable  was  the  joy  and  triumph  at  this  discovery. 
The  wonderful  character  of  the  parish  well  was  wonderfully  vindi- 
cated ;  its  celebrity  immediately  spread  wider  than  ever.  The 
peasantry  of  the  neighbouring  districts  began  to  send  for  the 
renowned  water  before  christenings ;  and  many  of  them  actually 
continue,  to  this  day,  to  bring  it  corked  up  in  bottles  to  their 
churches,  and  to  beg  particularly  that  it  may  be  used  whenever 
they  present  their  children  to  be  baptized.* 

GULVAL  WELL. 

A  YOUNG  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  stands  by  the  side 
-^^  of  Gulval  Well,  in  Fosses  Moor.  There  is  an  expression 
of  extreme  anxiety  in  her  interesting  face,  which  exhibits  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  intelligence.  She  appears  to  doubt,  and  yet 
be  disposed  to  believe  in,  the  virtues  of  this  remarkable  well.    She 

*  See  another  story  of  this  wretched  woman  in  the  section  devoted  to  Demons  aind 
Spectres,  p.  956. 
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pauses,  looks  at  her  babe,  and  sighs.  She  is  longing  to  know 
something  of  the  absent,  but  she  fears  the  well  may  indicate  the 
extreme  of  human  sorrow.  While  she  is  hesitating,  an  old  woman 
advances  towards  her,  upon  whom  the  weight  of  eighty  years  was 
pressing,  but  not  over-heavily  ;  and  she  at  once  asked  the  young 
mother  if  she  wished  to  ask  the  well  after  the  health  of  her  husband. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Alcie,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  so  anxious.  I  have 
not  heard  of  John  for  six  long  months.  I  could  not  sleep  last 
night,  so  I  rose  with  the  light,  and  came  here,  determined  to  ask 
the  well ;  but  I  am  afraid.  O  Aunt  Alcie,  suppose  the  well  should 
not  speak,  I  should  die  on  the  spot ! '' 

"  Nonsense,  cheeld,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  thy  man  is  well 
enough  ;  and  the  well  will  boil,  if  thee  'It  ask  it  in  a  proper  spirit." 

"  But,  Aunt  Alcie,  if  it  sends  up  puddled  water,  or  if  it  remains 
quiet,  what  would  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  Never  be  foreboding,  cheeld ;  troubles  come  quick  without 
running  to  meet  'em.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  fayther  of  thy 
little  un  will  soon  be  home  again.     Ask  the  weU  !  ask  the  well ! " 

"  Has  it  told  any  death  or  sickness  lately  ?  "  asked  the  young 
mother. 

"  On  St  Peter's  eve  Mary  Cumew  questioned  the  water  about 
poor  Willy." 

"  And  the  water  never  moved  ?  " 

"  The  well  was  quiet ;  and  verily  I  guess  it  was  about  that  time 
he  died." 

"  Any  sickness.  Aunt  Alcie  ?  " 

"Jenny  Kelinach  was  told,  by  a  burst  of  mud,  how  ill  her 
old  mother  was ;  but  do  not  be  feared,  all  is  well  with  Johnny 
Thomas." 

Still  the  woman  hesitated ;  desire,  fear,  hope,  doubt,  superstition, 
and  intelligence  struggled  within  her  heart  and  brain. 

The  old  creature,  who  was  a  sort  of  guardian  to  the  well,  used 
all  her  rude  eloquence  to  persuade  Jane  Thomas  to  put  her  question, 
and  at  length  she  consented.  Obeying  the  old  woman's  directions, 
she  knelt  on  the  mat  of  bright  green  grass  which  grew  around, 
and  leaning  over  the  well  so  as  to  see  her  face  in  the  water,  she 
repeated  after  her  instructor, 

"Water,  water,  tell  me  truly, 
Is  the  man  I  love  duly 
On  the  earth,  or  under  the  sod, 
Sick  or  well, — in  the  name  of  God  ?  " 

Some  minutes  passed  in  perfect  silence,  and  anxiety  was  rapidly 
turning  cheeks  and  lips  pale,  when  the  colour  rapidly  returned. 
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There  was  a  gush  of  clear  water  from  below,  bubble  rapidly 
followed  bubble,  sparkling  brightly  in  the  morning  sunshine.  Full 
of  joy,  the  young  mother  rose  from  her  knees,  kissed  her  child, 
and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  happy  now  !  "  * 

THE  WELL  OF  ST  KEYNE. 

ST  KEYNE  came  to  this  well  about  five  hundred  years  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  imparted  a  strange  virtue  to 
its  waters — namely,  that  whichever  of  a  newly- married  couple 
should  first  drink  thereof,  was  to  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  domestic 
sovereignty  ever  after. 

Situated  in  a  thickly- wooded  district,  the  well  of  St  Keyne  pre- 
sents a  singularly  picturesque  appearance.  "  Four  trees  of  divers 
kinds"  grow  over  the  well,  imparting  a  delightful  shade,  and  its 
clear  waters  spread  an  emerald  luxuriance  around.  Once,  and 
once  only,  have  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  sacred  spot.  Then  and  there 
I  found  a  lady  drinking  of  the  waters  from  her  thimble,  and 
eagerly  contending  with  her  husband  that  the  right  to  rule  was 
hers.  The  man,  however,  mildly  insisted  upon  it  that  he  had  had 
the  first  drink,  as  he  had  rushed  before  his  wife,  and  dipping  his 
fingers  into  the  water  had  sucked  them.  This  the  lady  contended 
was  not  drinking,  and  she,  I  have  no  doubt,  through  life  had  the 
best  of  the  argument. 

Tonkin  says,  in  his  "  History  of  Cornwall,"  "  Did  it  retain  this 
wondrous  quality,  as  it  does  to  this  day  the  shape,  I  believe  there 
would  be  to  it  a  greater  resort  of  both  sexes  than  either  to  Bath  or 
Tunbridge ;  for  who  would  not  be  fond  of  attaining  this  longed-for 
sovereignty  ?  "  He  then  adds,  "  Since  the  writing  of  this,  the 
trees  were  blown  down  by  a  violent  storm,  and  in  their  place  Mr 

*  Hals,  spealcing  of  Gulval  Well,  thus  describes  it  and  its  virtues :— "In  Fosses  Moor 
part  of  this  manor  of  Lanesly*  in  this  parish,  is  that  well-known  fountain  called  Gulval 
Well.  To  which  place  great  numbers  of  people,  time  out  of  mind,  have  res<»ted  for 
pleasure  and  profit  of  their  health,  as  the  credulous  country  people  do  in  these  days, 
not  only  to  drink  the  waters  thereof,  but  to  inquire  after  the  life  or  death  of  their  absent 
friends ;  where,  being  arrived,  they  demanded  the  question  at  the  well  whether  such  a 
person  by  name  be  living,  in  health,  sick,  or  dead.  If  the  party  be  living  and  in  health, 
the  still  quiet  water  of  the  well-pit,  as  soon  as  the  question  is  demanded,  will  instantly 
bubble  or  boil  up  as  a  pot,  clear  crystalline  water ;  if  sick,  foul  and  puddled  waters  ; 
if  the  party  be  dead,  it  will  neither  bubble,  boil  up,  nor  alter  its  colour  or  still  motion. 
However,  I  can  speak  nothing  of  the  truth  of  those  supernatural  facts  from  my  own  sight 
or  experience,  but  write  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  told  me  they  had  seen  and 
proved  the  veracity  thereof.  Finally,  it  is  a  strong  and  courageous  fountain  of  water, 
kept  neat  and  clean  by  an  old  woman  of  the  vicinity,  to  accommodate  strangers,  for 
hfr  own  advantage,  by  blazing  the  virtues  and  divine  qualities  of  those  waters." — Haht 
^uoUd  by  Gilbert,  Parochial  History  0/ Cornwall^  vol.  iL  p.  tax. 
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Rashleigh,  in  whose  land  it  is,  has  planted  two  oaks,  an  ash,  and 
an  elm,  which  thrive  well ;  but  the  wonderful  arch  is  destroyed." 
The  author  can  add  to  this  that  (as  he  supposes,  owing  to  the 
alteration  made  in  the  trees)  the  sovereign  virtues  of  the  waters 
have  perished. 

Southey's  ballad  will  be  remembered  by  most  readers  : — 

•*  A  well  there  is  in  the  west  country, 
And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen  ; 
There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 
But  has  heard  of  the  Well  of  St  Keyne. 

**  An  oak  and  an  elm-tree  stand  beside, 
And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow, 
And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 
Droops  to  the  water  below." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  sitting  in  St  Michael's  Chair, 
on  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St  Michael's  Mount,  has  the  same 
virtue  as  the  waters  of  this  well ;  and  that  this  remarkable  power 
was  the  gift  of  the  same  St  Keyne  who  imparted  such  wonderful 
properties  to  this  well. 

MADDERN  OR  MADRON  WELL. 

**  Plunge  thy  right  hand  in  St  Madron's  spring, 
If  true  to  its  troth  be  the  palm  you  bring ; 
But  if  a  false  digit  thy  fingers  l^ear, 
Lay  them  at  once  on  the  burning  share." 

GF  the  holy  well  at  St  Maddem,  Came  *  writes  thus  : — 
"  It  has  been  contended  that  a  virgin  was  the  patroness  of 
this  church — that  she  was  buried  at  Minster — and  that  many 
miracles  were  performed  at  her  grave.  A  learned  conmientator, 
however,  is  satisfied  that  it  was  St  Motran,  who  was  one  of  the 
large  company  that  came  from  Ireland  with  St  Buriana,  and  he 
was  slain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hayle;  the  body  was  begged, 
and  afterwards  buried  here.  Near  by  was  the  miraculous  Well  of 
St  Maddem,  over  which  a  chapel  was  built,  so  sacred  was  it  held. 
(This  chapel  was  destroyed  by  the  fanaticism  of  Major  Ceely  in 
the  days  of  Cromwell.)  It  stood  at  no  g^reat  distance  on  the 
moor,  and  the  soil  around  it  was  black  and  boggy,  mingled  with  a 
gray  moorstone.  .  .  . 

"  The  votaries  bent  awfully  and  tremblingly  over  its  sedgy  bank, 
and  gazed  on  its  clear  bosom  for  a  few  minutes  ere  they  proved 
the  fatal  ordeal ;  then  an  imploring  look  was  cast  towards  the 

•  **  Tales  of  the  West,**  by  the  author  of  "  Letters  from  the  East.'* 
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figure  of  St  Motran,  many  a  crossing  was  repeated,  and  at  last 
the  pin  or  pebble  held  aloof  was  dropped  into  the  depth  beneath. 
Often  did  the  rustic  beauty  fix  her  eye  intently  on  the  bubbles  that 
rose,  and  broke,  and  disappeared ;  for  in  that  moment  the  lover 
was  lost,  or  the  faithful  husband  gained.  It  was  only  on  par- 
ticular days,  however,  according  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
moon,  that  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  well  were  consulted."  * 

MADRON   WELL. 

Of  this  well  we  have  the  following  notice  by  William  Scawen,  Esq., 
Vice-Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  The  paper  from  which  we  extract  it  was 
first  printed  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  as  an  appendix  to  his 
"Parochial  History  of  Cornwall."  Its  complete  title  is,  "Observations 
on  an  Ancient  Manuscript,  entitled  *  Passio  Christo,*  written  in  the  Cornish 
Language,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  an  Account  ot 
the  Language,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  Cornwall,  (from 
a  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Thomas  Artie,  Esq.,  1777)'* '- — 

**  Of  St  Mardren's  Well  (which  is  a  parish  west  to  the  Moimt),  a  fresK 
true  story  of  two  persons,  both  of  them  lame  and  decrepit,  thus  recovered 
from  their  infirmity.  These  two  persons,  after  they  had  applied  them- 
selves to  divers  physicians  and  chirureeons,  for  cure,  and  finding  no  success 
by  them,  they  resorted  to  St  Mardren  s  Well,  and  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  which  they  had  heard  of,  the  same  which  was  once  in  a  year — to 
wit,  on  Corpus  Christi  evening — to  lay  some  small  offering  on  the  altar 
there,  and  to  lie  on  the  ground  all  night,  drink  of  the  water  there,  and  in 
the  morning  after  to  take  a  good  draught  more,  and  to  take  and  carry  away 
some  of  the  water,  each  of  them  in  a  bottle,  at  their  departure.  This 
course  these  two  men  followed,  and  within  three  weeks  they  foimd  the 
effect  of  it,  and,  by  degrees  their  strength  increasing,  were  able  to  move 
themselves  on  crutches.  The  year  following  they  took  the  same  course 
again,  after  which  they  were  able  to  go  with  the  help  of  a  stick  ;  and  at 
length  one  of  them,  John  lliomas,  being  a  fisherman,  was,  and  is  at  this 
day,  able  to  follow  his  fishing  craft.  The  other,  whose  name  was  William 
Cork,  was  a  soldier  under  the  command  of  my  kinsman.  Colonel  William 
Godolphin  (as  he  has  often  told  me),  was  able  to  perform  his  duty,  and 
died  in  the  service  of  his  majesty  King  Charles.  But  herewith  take  also 
this  :— 

"  One  Mr  Hutchena,  a  person  well  known  in  those  parts,  and  now  lately 
dead,  being  parson  of  Ludgvan,  a  near  neighbouring  parish  to  St  Mardren's 
Well,  he  observed  that  many  of  his  parishioners  often  frequented  this 
well  superstitiously,  for  which  he  reproved  them  privately,  ana  sometimes 
publicly,  in  his  sermons ;  but  afterwards  he,  the  said  Mr  Hutchens,  meet- 
ing with  a  woman  coming  from  the  well  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand,  desired 
her  earnestly  that  he  might  drink  thereof,  being  then  troubled  with  colical 
pains,  whidi  accordingly  he  did,  and  was  eased  of  his  infirmity.  The 
latter  story  is  a  full  confutation  of  the  former ;  for,  if  the  taking  the  water 
accidently  thus  prevailed  upon  the  party  to  his  cure,  as  it  is  likely  it  did, 
then  the  miracle  which  was  intended  to  be  by  the  ceremony  of  lying  on 
the  ground  and  offering  is  wholly  fled,  and  it  leaves  the  virtue  of  the  water 
to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  cure.  And  we  have  here,  as  in  many  places 
•  The  tale  of  "The  Legend  of  Pacoira." 
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of  the  land,  great  variety  of  salutary  springs,  which  have  diversity  of  oper- 
ations, which  by  natural  reason  have  been  found  to  be  productive  of  good 
effects,  and  not  by  miracle,  as  the  vain  fancies  of  monks  and  friars  have 
been  exercised  in  heretofore." 

Bishop  Hale,  of  Exeter,  in  his  "Great  Mystery  of  Godliness,"  says  : — 
*'0f  which  kind  was  that  noe  less  than  miraculous  cure,  which,  at  St 
Maddem's  Well,  in  Cornwall,  was  wrought  upon  a  poore  cripple  ;  where- 
of, besides  the  attestation  of  many  hundreds  of  the  neighbours,  I  tooke  a 
strict  and  impartial  examination  in  my  last  triennial  visitation  there.  This 
man,  for  sixteen  years,  was  forced  to  walke  upon  his  hands,  by  reason  of 
the  sinews  of  his  leggs  were  soe  contracted  that  he  cold  not  goe  or  walke 
on  his  feet,  who  upon  monition  in  a  dream  to  wash  in  that  well,  which 
accordingly  he  did,  was  suddainly  restored  to  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  and 
I  sawe  him  both  able  to  walk  and  gett  his  owne  maintenance.  I  found 
here  was  neither  art  nor  collusion, — the  cure  done,  the  author  our  invisible 
God,"  &c. 

In  Madron  Well — and,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  many  others  —may  be  found 
frequently  the  pins  which  have  been  dropped  by  maidens  desirous  of 
knowing  **when  they  were  to  be  married."  I  once  witnessed  the  whole 
ceremony  performed  by  a  group  of  beautiful  girls,  who  had  walked  on  a 
May  morning  from  Penzance.  Two  pieces  of  straw,  about  an  inch  long 
each,  were  crossed  and  the  pin  run  through  them.  This  cross  was  then 
dropped  into  the  water,  and  the  rising  bubbles  carefully  counted,  as  they 
marked  the  number  of  years  which  would  pass  ere  the  arrival  of  the  happy 
day.  This  practice  also  prevailed  amongst  the  visitors  to  the  well  at  the 
foot  of  Monacuddle  Grove,  near  St  Austell. 

On  approaching  the  waters,  each  visitor  is  expected  to  throw  in  a  crooked 
pin  ;  and,  if  you  are  lucky,  you  may  possibly  see  the  other  pins  rising  from 
the  bottom  to  meet  the  most  recent  offermg.  Rags  and  votive  offerings  to 
the  genius  of  the  waters  are  hung  around  manv  of  the  wells.  Mr  Couch 
says  : — *•  At  Madron  Well,  near  Penzance,  I  observed  the  custom  of  hang* 
ing  rags  on  the  thorns  which  grew  in  the  enclosure." 

Crofton  Croker  tells  us  the  same  custom  prevails  in  Ireland ;  and  Dr 
O'Connor,  in  his  "Travels  in  Persia,"  describes  the  prevalence  of  this 
custom. 

Mr  Campbell,*  on  this  subject,  writes  : — **  Holy  healing  wells  are  com- 
mon all  over  the  Highlands,  and  people  still  leave  offerings  of  pins  and 
nails,  and  bits  of  rag,  though  few  would  confess  it.  There  is  a  well  in 
Islay  where  I  myself  have,  after  drinkine^,  deposited  copper  caps  amongst 
a  hoard  of  pins  and  buttons,  and  similar  gear,  placed  in  chinks  in  the 
rocks  and  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  *  Witches*  Well. '  There  is  another  well 
with  similar  offerings  freshly  placed  beside  it,  in  an  island  in  Loch 
Maree,  in  Ross-shire,  and  many  similar  wells  are  to  be  found  in  other 
places  in  Scotland.  For  example,  I  learn  from  Sutherland  that  *  a  well  in 
the  Black  Isle  of  Cromarty,  near  Rosehaugh,  has  miraculous  healing  powers. 
A  country  woman  tells  me,  that  about  forty  years  ago,  she  remembers  it 
being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people  every  first  Tuesday  in  June,  who 
bathed  and  drank  of  it  before  sunrise.  Each  patient  tied  a  string  or  rag  to 
one  of  the  trees  that  overhung  it  before  leaving.    It  was  sovereign  for 

headaches.    Mr remembers  to  have  seen  a  well  here,  called  Mary's 

Well,  hung  round  with  votive  rags.' " 

♦  "  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands/*  by  J.  F.  Campbell.     (See  page  134,  vol.  ii) 
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Well-worship  is  mentioned  by  Martin.  The  custom,  in  his  day,  in  the 
Hebrides,  was  to  walk  south  round  about  the  well. 

Sir  William  Betham,  in  his  "Gael  and  Cymbri"  (Dublin  :  W.  Curry, 
Jun.,  &  Co.,  1834),  says,  at  page  235  : — "The  Celtae  were  much  addicted 
to  the  worship  of  fountains  and  rivers  as  divinities.  They  had  a  deity 
called  Divona,  or  the  river-god." 

THE  WELL  AT  ALTAR-NUN. 
CURE  OF  INSANITY. 

AMONGST  the  numerous  holy  wells  which  exist  in  Cornwall^ 
that  of  Altemon,  or  Altar-Nun,  is  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  which  possessed  the  virtue  of  curing  the  insane. 

We  are  told  that  Saint  Nunne  or  Nuanita  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  mother  of  St  David  ;  that  the  holy 
well,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  cathedral  of  St 
David,  was  dedicated  to  her ;  and  that  she  bestowed  on  the  waters 
of  the  Cornish  well  those  remarkable  powers,  which  were  not  given 
to  the  Welsh  one,  from  her  fondness  for  the  county  of  her  birth. 

Carew,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  thus  describes  the 
practice  : — 

"  The  water  running  from  St  Nun's  well  fell  into  a  square  and 
enclosed  walled  plot,  which  might  be  filled  at  what  depth  they 
listed.  Upon  this  wall  was  the  frantic  person  put  to  stand,  his 
back  towards  the  pool,  and  from  thence,  with  a  sudden  blow  in 
the  breast,  tumbled  headlong  into  the  pond  ;  where  a  strong  fellow, 
provided  for  the  nonce,  took  him,  and  tossed  him  up  and  down, 
alongst  and  athwart  the  water,  till  the  patient,  by  foregoing  his 
strength,  had  somewhat  forgot  his  fury.  Then  was  he  conveyed 
to  the  church,  and  certain  masses  said  over  him ;  upon  which 
handling,  if  his  right  wits  returned,  St  Nun  had  the  thanks  ;  but 
if  there  appeared  small  amendment,  he  was  bowssened  again  and 
again,  while  there  remained  in  him  any  hope  of  life  or  recovery." 

The  2d  of  March  is  dedicated  to  St  Nun,  and  the  influence  of 
the  water  is  greatly  exalted  on  that  day. 

Although  St  Nun's  well  has  been  long  famous,  and  the  celebrity 
of  its  waters  extended  far,  yet  there  was  a  belief  prevailing  amidst 
the  uneducated,  that  the  sudden  shock  produced  by  suddenly 
plunging  an  insane  person  into  water  was  most  effective  in  pro- 
ducing a  return  to  reason. 

On  one  occasion,  a  woman  of  weak  mind,  who  was  suffering 
under  the  influence  of  a  religious  monomania,  consulted  me  on  the 
benefit  she  might  hope  to  receive  from  electricity.  The  burden  of 
her  ever-melancholy  tale  was,  that  "  she  had  lost  her  God  ;  "  and 
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she  told  me,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  incoherence  and  reason, 
that  her  conviction  was,  that  a  sudden  shock  would  cure  her.  She  ^ 
had  herself  proposed  to  her  husband  and  friends  that  they  should 
take  her  to  a  certain  rock  on  St  Michael's  Mount,  stand  her  on  it, 
with  her  back  to  the  sea,  when  "  the  waters  were  the  strongest,  at 
the  flowing  of  the  tide  ;  "  and  after  having  prayed  with  her,  give 
her  the  necessary  blow  on  the  chest,  and  thus  plunge  her  into  the 
waters  below.  I  know  not  that  the  experiment  was  ever  made  in 
the  case  of  this  poor  woman,  but  I  have  heard  of  several  instances 
where  this  sudden  plunge  had  been  tried  as  a  cure  for  insanity. 

Mr  T.  Q.  Couch  thus  describes  the  present  condition  of  this 
well  in  a  paper  on  "  Well-Worship  : " — * 

"  On  the  western  side  of  the  beautiful  valley  through  which 
flows  the  Trelawney  River,  and  near  Hobb's  Park,  in  the  parish 
of  Pelynt,  Cornwall,  is  St  Nun's,  or  St  Ninnie's  Well.  Its  position 
was,  until  lately,  to  be  discovered  by  the  oak-tree  matted  with  ivy, 
and  the  thicket  of  willow  and  bramble  which  grew  upon  its  roof. 
The  front  of  the  well  is  of  a  pointed  form,  and  has  a  rude  entrance 
about  four  feet  high,  and  spanned  above  by  a  single  flat  stone, 
which  leads  into  a  grotto  with  arched  roof.  The  walls  on  the  in- 
terior are  draped  with  luxuriant  fronds  of  spleenwort,  hart's-tongue, 
and  a  rich  undercovering  of  liverwort.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
floor  is  a  round  granite  basin,  with  a  deeply  moulded  brim,  and 
ornamented  on  its  circumference  with  a  series  of  rings,  each  en- 
closing a  cross  or  a  ball.  The  water  weeps  into  it  from  an  opening 
at  the  back,  and  escapes  again  by  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  This 
interesting  piece  of  antiquity  has  been  protected  by  a  tradition 
which  we  could  wish  to  attach  to  some  of  our  cromlechs  and 
circles  in  danger  of  spoliation." 

According  to  the  narrative  given  by  Mr  Bond  in  his  "  History 
of  Looe,"  the  sacred  protection  given  must  have  been  limited  in 
time,  as  the  following  story  will  prove  : — 

"  KIPPISCOMBE  LANE, 

Probably  so  called  from  a  consecrated  well  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road«  The  titular  saint  of  this  well  is  supposed  to  have 
been  St  Cuby,  now  corrupted  into  Keby's  Well.  The  spring  flows 
into  a  circular  basin  or  reservoir  of  granite,  or  of  some  stone  like 
it,  two  feet  four  inches  at  its  extreme  diameter  at  top,  and  about 
two  feet  high.  It  appears  to  have  been  neatly  carved  and  orna- 
mented in  its  lower  part  with  the  figure  of  a  griffin,  and  round  the 
edge  with  dolphins,  now  much  defaced.     The  water  was  formerly 

♦  Notes  and  Queriet. 
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carried  off  by  a  drain  or  hole  at  the  bottom,  like  those  usually  seen 
in  fonts  and  piscinas.  This  basin  (which  I  take  to  be  an  old  font) 
was  formerly  much  respected  by  the  neighbours,  who  conceived 
some  great  misfortune  would  befall  the  person  who  should  attempt 
to  remove  it  from  where  it  stood,  and  that  it  required  immense 
power  to  remove  it.  A  daring  fellow,  however  (says  a  story),  once 
went  with  a  team  of  oxen  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  it 
On  his  arrival  at  the  spot,  one  of  the  oxen  fell  down  dead,  which 
so  alarmed  the  fellow  that  he  desisted  from  the  attempt  he  was 
about  to  make.  There  are  several  loose  stones  scattered  round 
this  basin  or  reservoir,  perhaps  the  remains  of  some  building  which 
formerly  enclosed  it-^a  small  chapel  likely.  The  last  time  I  saw 
this  reservoir,  it  had  been  taken  many  feet  from  where  it  used  to 
stand,  and  a  piece  of  the  brim  of  it  had  been  recently  struck  off." 


ST  GUNDRED'S  WELL  AT  ROACH  ROCK. 

CAREW,  in  his  "Survey  of  Cornwall,"  p.  139  (p.  324,  Lord 
Dunstanville's  edit.),  tells  us,  "  near  this  rock  there  is  another 
which,  having  a  pit  in  it,  containeth  water  which  ebbs  and  flows 
as  the  sea  does.  I  was  thereupon  very  curious  to  inspect  this 
matter,  and  found  it  was  only  a  hole  artificially  cut  in  a  stone, 
about  twelve  inches  deep  and  six  broad  ;  wherein  after  rain,  a 
pool  of  water  stands,  which  afterwards  with  fair  weather  vanisheth 
away,  and  is  dried  up ;  and  then  again,  on  the  falling  of  rain,  water 
is  replenished  accordingly,  which  with  dry  weather  abates  as 
aforesaid  (for  upon  those  occasions  I  have  seen  it  to  have  water  in 
its  pit,  and  again  to  be  without  it),  which  doubtless  gave  occasion 
to  the  feigned  report  that  it  ebbs  and  flows  as  the  sea  : "  of  all 
which  premisses  thus  speaks  Mr  Carew  further,  out  of  the  Cornish 
**  Wonder  Gatherer  "  :— 

"You  neighbour  scomers,  holy,  proud, 
Goe  people  Roache's  cell, 
Far  from  the  world  and  neer  to  the  heavens ; 
There  hermitts  may  you  dwell. 

"  Is 't  true  the  sprint  in  rock  hereby 
Doth  tidewLse  ebb  and  flowe  ? 
Or  have  we  fooles  with  lyars  met  ? 
Fame  sajrs  it 's ;  be  it  soe." 

The  last  tradition  ot  this  hermitage  chapel  is,  that  when  it  was 
kept  in  repair,  a  person  diseased  with  a  grievous  leprosy  was 
either  placed  or  fixed  himself  therein,  where  he  lived  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  to  avoid  infecting  others.     He  was  daily  attended 
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with  meat,  drink,  and  washing  by  his  daughter,  named  Gunnett 
or  Gundred,  and  the  well  hereby  from  whence  she  fetched  water 
for  his  use  is  to  this  day  shown,  and  called  by  the  name  of  St 
Gunnett's  Well,  or  St  Gundred's  Well. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  even  the  names  of  the  wells  which  are 
still  thought  to  have  "  some  healing  virtue  "  in  them.  The  typical 
wells  have  alone  been  mentioned  \  and  to  these  brief  notices  of  a 
few  others  may  be  added. 


ST  CUTHBERT'S  OR  CUBERT*S  WELL. 

HAL  thus  describes  this  famous  place : — "  In  this  parish  is 
that  famous  and  well-known  spring  of  water  called  Holy- 
well (so  named,  the  inhabitants  say,  for  that  the  virtues  of  this 
water  was  first  discovered  on  All-haUows  day).  The  same  stands 
in  a  dark  cavern  of  the  sea-cliff  rocks,  beneath  full  sea-mark  on 
spring  tides,  from  the  top  of  which  cavern  falls  down  or  distils 
continually  drops  of  water  from  the  white,  blue,  red,  and  green 
veins  of  those  rocks.  And  accordingly,  in  the  place  where  those 
drops  of  water  fall,  it  swells  to  a  lump  of  considerable  bigness, 
and  there  petrifies  to  the  hardness  of  ice,  glass,  or  freestone,  of  the 
several  colours  aforesaid,  according  to  the  nature  of  those  veins  in 
the  rock  from  whence  it  proceeds,  and  is  of  a  hard,  brittle  nature, 
apt  to  break  like  glass. 

"  The  virtues  of  this  water  are  very  great.  It  is  incredible  what 
numbers  in  summer  season  frequent  this  place  and  waters  from 
counties  far  distant."  * 


RICKETY  CHILDREN. 

THE  practice  of  bathing  rickety  children  on  the  first  three 
Wednesdays  in  May  is  still  far  from  uncommon  in  the  out- 
lying districts  of  ComwalL  The  parents  will  walk  many  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  dipping  the  little  sufferers  in  some  well,  from  which 
the  "healing  virtue"  has  not  entirely  departed.  Among  these 
holy  wells,  Cubert,  just  named,  is  far-famed.  To  this  well  the 
peasantry  still  resort,  firm  in  the  faith  that  there,  at  this  especial 
season,  some  mysterious  virtue  is  conmiunicated  to  its  waters. 
On  these  occasions,  only  a  few  years  since,  the  crowd  assembled 
was  so  laige,  that  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  fair. 

*  Gilbert*  vol.  i.  p.  29X* 
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CHAPELL  UNY. 

ON  the  first  three  Wednesdays  in  May,  children  suffering  from 
mesenteric  diseases  are  dipped  three  times  in  this  well, 
against  the  sun,  and  dragged  three  times  around  the  well  on  the 
grass,  in  the  same  direction. 

PERRAN  WELL. 

CHILDREN  were  cured  of  several  diseases  by  being  bathed 
in  this  well.  They  were  also  carried  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
passed  through  a  cleft  in  a  rock  on  the  shore  at  Perranzabalo. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863  I  sought  for  these  holy  waters.  I  was 
informed  that  some  miners,  in  driving  an  adit,  had  tapped  the 
spring  and  drained  it.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a  trace  of  this  once 
most  celebrated  well  remaining.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  its  site 
could  be  discovered.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  cut  stone-work 
which  ornamented  this  holy  place,  was  removed  to  Chiverton,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it. 

REDRUTH  WELL. 

NO  child  christened  in  this  well  has  ever  been  hanged.  Saint 
Ruth,  said  to  have  been  called  Red  Ruth,  because  she 
always  wore  a  scarlet  cloak,  especially  blessed,  to  this  extent,  those 
waters.  I  believe  the  population  in  this  large  parish  cares  but 
little  now  whether  their  children  be  baptized  with  this  well  water 
or  any  other  ;  but,  half  a  century  since,  it  was  very  different. 
Then,  many  a  parent  would  insist  on  seeing  the  water  taken  from 
the  well  and  carried  to  the  font  in  the  church. 

HOLY  WELL  AT  LITTLE  CON  AN. 

ON  Palm  Sunday  the  people  resorted  to  the  well  sacred  to 
"  Our  Lady  of  Nants,"  with  a  cross  of  palm,  and  after 
making  the  priest  a  present,  they  were  allowed  to  throw  the  cross 
into  the  well ;  if  it  swam  the  thrower  was  to  outlive  the  year,  if  it 
sank  he  was  not* 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HOLY  WELLS. 

IT  is  a  very  conunon  notion  amongst  the  peasantry,  that  a  just 
retribution  overtakes  those  who  wilfully  destroy  monuments, 
such  as  stone  circles,  crosses,  wells,  and  the  like.      Mr  Blight 

«  Carew. 
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writes  me — "  Whilst  at  Boscaswell,  in  St  Just,  a  few  weeks  since, 
an  old  man  told  me  that  a  person  who  altered  an  old  Holy  Well 
there,  was  drowned  the  next  day  in  sight  of  his  home,  and  that 
a  person  who  carried  away  the  stones  of  an  ancient  chapel,  had 
his  house  burned  down  that  very  night."  We  hope  the  certainty 
of  punishment  will  prevent  any  further  spoliation.  Cannot  we  do 
something  towards  the  preservation  of  our  antiquities  ?  I  quote 
from  a  local  paper  the  following : — 

"  If  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Penzance  Antiquarian  Society 
were  directed  to  the  state  of  the  *  Holy  Well '  at  Laneast,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Old  Chapel  Park,  St  Clether,  they  might  perhaps  induce  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  *  remnants  of  antiquity'  to  bestow  a  little  care  on  the  same, 
and  arrest  their  further  ruin  and  destruction.  Many  other  'objects  of 
interest  *  are  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect,  and  fast  *  fading  away.'  Slaughtor 
Bridge,  near  Camelford,  has  completely  vanished.  This  is  much  to  be 
r^retted,  and  is  a  double  loss— first,  to  those  who  delight  in  these  *  me- 
morials of  the  past,*  and  also  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  depriving 
them  of  an  attraction  that  has  induced  many  strancers  of  taste  to  pay  them 
a  visit"  '  *• 
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"There  is  a  place  within 

The  winding  shore  of  Seveme  sea 
On  mids  of  rock,  about  whose  foote 

The  tydes  turae — keeping  play. 
A  towery-topped  castle  here, 

Wide  blazeth  over  all, 
Which  Corineus  ancient  broode 
Tintagel  Castle  call." 

Old  Pod^Tramlaied by  Camden. 
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ARTHUR  LEGENDS. 

"  For  there  was  no  man  knew  from  whence  he  came; 
But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave  broke 
All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude  and  Bos-s 
There  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and  then 
They  found  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  wild  Dondagil  by  the  Cornish  sea; 
And  that  was  Arthur." 

Idyls  4tfthe  A'w*,^'— Tennyson. 

THE  scarcity  of  traditions  connected  with  King  Arthur  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  in  Cornwall,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
born,  and  where  we  believe  him  to  have  been  killed.  In  the 
autumn  of  last  year  (1863)  I  visited  Tintagel  and  Camelford.  I 
sought  with  anxiety  for  some  stories  of  the  British  king,  but  not 
one  could  be  obtained  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  lent  a  book  which  he  once 
had,  and  which  contained  many  curious  stories,  but  he  had  no 
story  to  tell  me. 

We  hear  of  Prince  Arthur  at  the  Land's-End,  and  of  his  fights 
with  the  Danes  in  two  or  three  other  places.  Merlin,  who  may  be 
considered  as  especially  associated  with  Arthur,  has  left  indications 
of  his  presence  here  and  there,  in  prophetic  rhymes  not  always 
fulfilled  ;  but  of  Arthur's  chieftains  we  have  no  folk-lore.  All  the 
rock  markings,  or  rock  peculiarities,  which  would  in  West  Cornwall 
have  been  given  to  the  giants,  are  referred  to  King  Arthur  in  the 
eastern  districts. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  Thomas  Thumb — the  former  having 
been  tutor,  in  his  own  especial  calling,  to  King  Arthur's  only  son,* 
and  the  latter  the  king's  favourite  dwarf  t — are,  except  in  story- 

*  "Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,"  by  James  O.  Halliwell. 
t  See  "Thomas  of  the  Thumb,  or  T6mat  na  h*ordaig,*'  Tale  Uix.  "  Popular  Tales 
of  the  West  Highlands,"  by  J.  F.  Campbell 
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books,  unknown.  Jack  Hornby,* — if  he  ever  lived  near  the  Land's- 
End,  unless  he  is  the  same  with  "  Little  Jack  Homer," — ^has  been 
so  long  a  stranger,  that  his  name  is  forgotten. 

The  continuance  of  a  fixed  belief  in  the  existence  of  Arthur  is 
easily  explained.  The  poets  and  the  romance  writers  have  made 
the  acheivements  of  a  British  chieftain  familiar  to  all  the  people ; 
and  Arthur  has  not  only  a  name,  but  a  local  habitation,  given  to 
him  equally  in  Scotland,  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

Mr  Campbell,  in  his  "West  Highland  Tales,"  gives  a  " Genealogy 
Abridgment  of  the  very  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Argyle,  1779." 
The  writer  says  this  family  began  with  Constantine,  grandfather 
to  King  Arthur  ;  and  he  informs  us  that  Sir  Moroie  Mor,  a  son  of 
King  Arthur,  of  whom  great  and  strange  things  are  told  in  the 
Irish  Traditions — who  was  bom  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  who 
was  usually  known  as  "  The  Fool  of  the  Forest" — ^was  the  real 
progenitor  of  "  Mac  Callen  Mor."  From  this  Moroie  Mor  was 
derived  the  mighty  Diarmaid,  celebrated  in  many  a  Gaelic  lay 
— "  to  whom  all  popular  traditions  trace  the  Campbell  clan." 

"  Arthur  and  Diarmaid,"  writes  Mr  Campbell,  "  primeval  Celtic 
worthies,  whose  very  existence  the  historian  ignores,  are  thus 
brought  together  by  a  family  genealogist." 

"  Was  the  Constantine  grandfather  to  Arthur  one  of  the  five 
tyrants  named  by  Gildas  ?  " — I  quote  fi-om  Camden  f  and  Milton. J 

Constantinus,  son  of  Cador,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Arthur's  half- 
brother  by  the  mother's  side,  "  a  tyrannical  and  bloody  king." 

Aurelius  ConanuSy  who  "  wallowed  in  murder  and  adultery.* 

Vortipore^  "  tyrant  of  the  Dimeta." 

CuneglaSy  "  the  yellow  butcher." 

Maglocunesy  "  the  island  dragon." 

It  is  curious  to  find  a  Scotch  genealogist  uniting  in  one  bond 
the  Arthur  of  Dundagel  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Arg^yles  of  Dum- 
barton. 

May  we  not  after  this  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  parish  of  Constantine  (pronounced,  however,  Cus-ten-ton^ 
between  Helstone  and  Penryn,  may  derive  its  name  from  this 
Constantinus,  rather  than  from  the  first  Christian  emperor  ? 

Again,  the  family  of  Cossentine  has  been  often  said  to  be  offsets 

*  "  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,**  by  James  O.  Hall i well. 

t  Camden's  "  Britannicat''  by  Gough,  voL  i.,  p.  139.  From  this  author  we  do  not 
learn  much.  Indeed  he  says— "As  to  that  Constantine,  whom  Gildas  calls  'that 
tyrannical  whelp  of  the  impure  Danmonian  lioness,'  and  of  the  disforesting  of  the  whole 
country  under  King  John,  before  whose  time  it  was  all  forest,  let  historians  tell— it  is 
not  to  my  purpose." — Vol.  i.  p.  8. 

X  Milton's  "  History  of  Britain,"  edit.  1678,  p.  xss* 
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from  Constantine,  the  descendant  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  was 
buried  in  Landulph  Church.  Seeing  that  the  name  has  been 
known  for  so  long  a  period  in  Cornwall,  may  not  this  family  rather 
trace  their  origin  up  to  this  Constantine  the  Tyrant  ? 


THE  BATTLE  OF  VELLAN^DRUCHAR* 

THE  Sea  Kings,  in  their  predatory  wanderings,  landed  in 
Genvor  Cove,  and,  as  they  had  frequently  done  on  previous 
occasions,  they  proceeded  to  pillage  the  little  hamlet  of  Escols. 
On  one  occasion  they  landed  in  unusally  large  numbers,  being 
resolved,  as  it  appeared,  to  spoil  many  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
towns  of  Western  Cornwall,  which  they  were  led  to  believe  were 
unprotected.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  heavy  surf  on 
the  beach  retarded  their  landing,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had  notice 
of  their  threatened  invasion. 

That  night  the  beacon-fire  was  lit  on  the  chapel  hill,  another 
was  soon  blazing  on  Castle-an-Dinas,  and  on  Trecrobben.  Carn 
Brea  promptly  replied,  and  continued  the  signal-light,  which  also 
blazed  lustrously  that  night  on  St  Agnes  Beacon.  Presently  the 
fires  were  seen  on  Belovely  Beacon,  and  rapidly  they  appeared  on 
the  Great  Stone,  on  St  Bellarmine's  Tor,  and  Cadbarrow,  and  then 
the  fires  blazed  out  on  Roughtor  and  Brownwilly,  thus  rapidly 
conveying  the  intelligence  of  war  to  Prince  Arthur  and  his  brave 
knights,  who  were  happily  assembled  in  full  force  at  Tintagel  to 
do  honour  to  several  native  Princes  who  were  at  that  time  on  a 
visit  to  the  King  of  Cornwall.  Arthur,  and  nine  other  kings,  by 
forced  marches,  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Land's-End  at 
the  end  of  two  days.  The  Danes  crossed  the  land  down  through 
the  bottoms  to  the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory, 
spreading  destruction  in  their  paths.  Arthur  met  them  on  their 
return,  and  gave  them  battle  near  Vellan-Druchar.  So  terrible 
was  the  slaughter,  that  the  mill  was  worked  with  blood  that  day. 
Not  a  single  Dane  of  the  vast  army  that  had  landed  escaped.  A 
few  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  ships,  and  as  soon  as  they  learned 
the  fete  of  their  brethren,  they  hastened  to  escape,  hoping  to 
return  to  their  own  northern  land.  A  holy  woman,  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved  to  us,  "  brought  home  a  west  wind "  by 
emptying  the  Holy  Well  against  the  hill,  and  sweeping  the  church 
from  the  door  to  the  altar.  Thus  they  were  prevented  from 
escaping,  and  were  all  thrown  by  the  force  of  a  storm  and  the 
currents  either  on  the  rocky  shore,  or  on  the  sands,  where  they 

•  Vcllan  (mill),  druchar  (wheel). 
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were  left  high  and  dry.  It  happened  on  the  occasion  of  an  extra- 
ordinary spring-tide,  which  was  yet  increased  by  the  wind,  so  that 
the  ships  lay  high  up  on  the  rocks,  or  on  the  sands ;  and  for  years 
the  birds  built  their  nests  in  the  masts  and  rigging. 

Thus  perished  the  last  army  of  Danes  who  dared  to  land  upon 
our  western  shores. 

King  Arthur  and  the  nine  kings  pledged  each  other  in  the  holy 
water  from  St  Sennen's  Well,  they  returned  thanks  for  their  victory 
in  St  Sennen's  Chapel,  and  dined  that  day  on  the  Table-men. 

Merlin,  the  prophet,  was  amongst  the  host,  and  the  feast  being 
ended,  he  was  seized  with  the  prophetic  afflatus,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  all  the  host  proclaimed — 

'^  The  northmen  wild  once  more  shall  land. 
And  leave  their  bones  on  EscoPs  sand. 
The  soil  of  Vellan-Dnichar*s  plain 
Again  shall  take  a  sanguine  stain ; 
And  o'er  the  mill-wheel  roll  a  flood 
Of  Danish  mix*d  with  Cornish  blood. 
When  thus  the  vanquish'd  find  no  tomb^ 
Expect  the  dreadful  day  of  doom." 

ARTHUR  AT  THE  LAND'S^END. 

BOLERIUM,  or  BelUriuniy  is  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Land's-End.  Diodorus  writes  Belerium;  Ptolemy, 
Bolerium.  Milton  adopts  this  name  in  his  ''  Lycidas,"  and  leads 
his  readers  to  infer  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Giant  Bellerus. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  Milton's  time  the  name  of  one  of  the 
numerous  giants  who  appear  to  have  made  the  Land's-End  district 
their  dwelling-place,  might  have  still  lived  in  the  memories  of  men. 
Certain  it  is  no  such  giant  is  remembered  now.* 

In  a  map  of  Saxon  England  we  find  the  Land's-End  called 
Pen]iil(f  reojiv,  and  in  some  early  English  books  this  promontory 
is  named  Penrhin-guardy  and  Penrlien-gard^  said  to  signify  the 
<<  Headland  of  Blood."  f  The  old  Cornish  people  called  this 
promontory  "  Pen-von-las,**  the  "  End  of  the  Earth,"  hence  we 
derive  the  name  of  the  Land's-End.  May  not  this  sanguinary 
name  have  been  derived  from  a  fact,  and  that  actually  several 
battles  were  fought  by  the  Britons  under  the  conmiand  of  Arthur, 

*  Carew  sayt,  'a  promontory  (by  iViw>.  MeU^  called  Bolerium ;  by  Diad^rus^ 
Veleriam  ;  by  V^laitrtmet  Heleaiam ;  by  the  Comiah,  Pedn  an  laax ;  and  by  the  English, 
the  LandVEnd).**— iS'trrmrf  ^fCormwaXL 

t  Pen)lll(f  ceojir. — ^The  name  of  the  Land's-End  in  the  Saxon  map ;  in  the  text, 
Camden  prints  Penjllhrf  ceopC. 
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with  the  Saxons  or  the  Danes,  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  We  have 
not  far  off  the  Field  of  Slaughter ^  "  Bollait,"  where  the  ancient 
people  of  Cornwall  made  their  final  stand  against  the  Saxons.  On 
this  field  flint  arrow-heads  have  frequently  been  found.  The 
tradition  of  Vellan-Druchar,  which  is  but  one  of  several  I  have 
heard  of  a  similar  character,  points  to  the  same  idea.  Arthur, 
according  to  one  story,  held  possession  of  Trereen  Castle  for  some 
time.  Another  castle  on  the  north  coast  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  him.  An  old  man  living  in  Pendean  once  told  me 
that  the  land  at  one  time  <<  swarmed  with  giants,  until  Arthur,  the 
good  king,  vanished  them  all  with  his  cross-sword." 


TRADITIONS  OF  THE  DANES  IN  CORNWALL. 

THE  Danes  are  said  to  have  landed  in  several  places  around 
the  coast,  and  have  made  permanent  settlements  in  some 
parts.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  battle  of  Vellan-Druchar. 
In  Sennen  Cove  there  was  for  a  long  period  a  colony  of  red-haired 
people, — indeed,  I  am  informed  some  of  them  still  live  on  the 
spot, — ^with  whom  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district  refused  to 
marry.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  in  several  of  the  outlying 
villages,  a  red-haired  family  was  "  looked  down  "  upon.  "  Oh, 
he  or  she  is  a  red-haired  Daane,"  was  a  conmfion  expression  of 
contempt. 

There  are  several  hills  which  bear  the  names  of  Danes'  Castles 
— as  Castle-an-Dinas,  near  Penzance,  and  another  in  St  Columb.* 
Another  very  remarkable  earthwork  in  Perran-Zabula  {Caer-Dane) 
is  described  by.  Hals.t 

*  "  Castlb-an-Dinas.— In  the  pariah  of  Cflffomb  Major  stands  a  castle  of  this  name. 
Near  this  castle,  by  the  highway,  stands  tlv  Coft,  a  stony  tumulus  so  called,  of  which 
sort  there  are  many  in  Wales  and  Wiltshire,  as  is  nienti<med  in  the  'Additions  to 
Camden's  Britannia,'  in  these  places,  commonly  called  the  Devil's  Coyts.  It  consists  of 
four  long  stones  of  great  bigness,  perpendictdarly  pitched  in  the  earth  contiguous  with 
each  other,  leaving  only  a  small  vacancy  downwards,  but  meeting  together  at  the  top ; 
over  an  which  is  laid  a  flat  stone  of  prodigious  bulk  and  magnitude,  bending  towards  the 
east  in  way  of  adoration  (as  Mr  Lhuyd  concludes  of  all  those  CoyU  elsewhere),  as  the 
person  therein  under  it  interred  did  when  in  the  land  of  the  Hving  ;  but  how  or  by  what 
art  this  prodigious  flat  stone  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  others,  amaxeth  the  wisest 
mathematicians,  engineers,  or  architects  to  tell  or  conjecture.  Colt,  in  Belgic-British, 
is  a  cave,  vault,  or  cott-house,  of  which  coyt  might  possibly  be  a  corruption.'*— {?ii0irr/'« 
Pnrochial  History, 

t  In  the  Manor  of  Lamboum  is  an  ancient  barrow,  called  Creeg  Mear,  the  Great 
Barrow,  which  was  cut  open  by  a  labourer  in  search  of  stones  to  build  a  hedge.  He  came 
upon  a  small  hollow,  in  which  he  Amnd  nine  urns  filled  with  ashes ;  the  man  broke  them, 
supposing  they  were  only  old  pitchers,  good  for  nothing ;  but  Tonldn,  who  saw  them* 
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Eventually  the  Danes  are  said  to  have  made  permanent  settle- 
ments in  Cornwall,  and  to  have  lived  on  jfriendly  terms  with  the 
Britons. 

The  Danes  and  the  Cornish  are  reported  to  have  concentrated 
their  forces  to  oppose  Egbert  the  Saxon.  In  835  the  combined 
body  are  reported  to  have  met,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle  on 
Hengistendane  (now  Hengistondown),  near  Callington.  The 
Cornish  were  so  totally  routed,  that  Egbert  obUged  the  Danes  to 
retire  to  their  ships,  and  passed  a  law  "  that  no  Briton  should  in 
future  cross  the  Tamar,  or  set  foot  on  English  ground,  on  pain  of 
death."* 

In  997  the  Danes,  sailing  about  Penwrith-steort,  landed  in 
several  places,  foraged  the  country,  burnt  the  towns,  and  destroyed 
the  people.t 

Many  of  the  traditions  which  are  given  in  different  parts  of  these 
volumes  have  much  of  the  Danish  element  in  them.  J 


KING  ARTHUR  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  CHOUGH. 

I  QUOTE  the  following  as  it  stands : — § 
"  In  Jarvis*s  translation  of  *  Don  Quixote,'  book  ii.  chap,  v.^ 
the  following  passage  occurs ; — 

"  *  Have  you  not  read,  sir,'  answered  Don  Quixote,  *  the  annals 
and  histories  of  England,  wherein  are  recorded  the  famous  exploits 
of  King  Arthur,  whom,  in  our  Castilian  tongue,  we  always  call  King 
Artus ;  of  whom  there  goes  an  old  tradition,  and  a  conmion  one, 
all  over  that  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  this  king  did  not  die, 
but  that,  by  magic  art,  he  was  turned  into  a  raven  ;  and  that,  in 
process  of  time,  he  shall  reign  again  and  recover  his  kingdom  and 
sceptre,  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be  proved  that,  from  that  time 
to  this,  any  Englishmen  has  killed  a  raven  ? ' 

believes  them  to  have  been  Danish,  containing  the  ashes  of  some  chief  commanders  shun 
in  battle  ;  and,  says  he,  on  a  small  hill  just  under  this  barrow  is  a  Danish  encampment, 
called  Castle  Cacr  Dane,  xmlgo  Castle  Caer  Don,— s.r.,  the  Danes'  Camp, — consisting 
of  three  entrenchments  finished,  and  another  begun,  with  an  intent  to  sunround  the  inner 
three,  but  not  completed  ;  and  opposite  to  thisi  about  a  bowshot,  the  river  only  running 
between,  on  another  hill  is  another  camp  or  castle,  called  Castle  Kaerkief,  castrum 
simile,  from  Kjrfcl  similis,  alike  alluding  to  Castle  Caer  Dane.  But  this  is  but  just 
begun,  and  not  finished  in  any  part,  from  which  I  guess  there  were  two  different  parties, 
the  one  attacking  the  other  before  the  entrenchments  were  finished. 

♦  C  S.  Gilbert's  Historical  Survey.  f  Gilbert. 

X  See  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse.  By  George  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.  Legends 
of  Iceland,  collected  by  J6n  Amason.  Translated  by  George  E.  J.  Powell  and  Eirfkur 
Magndsso 

I  N9U  mnd  Qmtrkst  vol-  viiL  p.  6x8. 
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'^  My  reason  for  transcribing  this  passage  is  to  record  the  curious 
£act  that  the  l^end  of  King  Arthur's  existence  in  the  form  of  a 
raven  was  still  repeated  as  a  piece  of  folk-lore  in  Cornwall  about 
sixty  years  ago.  My  &ther,  who  died  about  two  years  since,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  spent  a  few  years  of  his  youth  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Penzance.  One  day  he  was  walking  along  Marazion 
Green  with  his  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder,  he  saw  a  raven  at  a 
distance,  and  fired  at  it  An  old  man  who  was  near  immediately 
rebuked  him,  telling  him  that  he  ought  on  no  account  to  have  shot 
at  a  raven,  for  that  King  Arthur  was  still  alive  in  the  form*  of  that 
bird.  My  father  was  much  interested  when  I  drew  his  attention 
to  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  above. 

"  Perhaps  some  of  your  Cornish  or  Welsh  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  say  whether  the  legend  is  still  known  among  the  people 
of  Cornwall  or  Wales.  Edgar  MacCulloch. 

"Guernsey." 

I  have  been  most  desirous  of  discovering  if  any  such  l^end  as 
the  above  exists.  I  have  questioned  people  in  every  part  of 
Cornwall  in  which  King  Arthur  has  been  reported  to  have  dwelt 
or  fought,  and  especially  have  I  inquired  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tintagd,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  Arthur's  stronghold. 
Nowhere  do  I  find  the  raven  associated  with  him,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  bad  luck  would  follow  the  man  who  killed  a  Chough,  for 
Arthur  was  transformed  into  one  of  these  birds. 


THE  CORNISH  CHOUGH. 

THE  tradition  relative  to  King  Arthtir  and  his  transformation 
into  a  raven,  is  fixed  very  decidedly  on  the  Cornish  Chough, 
from  the  colour  of  its  beak  and  talons.     The — 

*<Talons  and  beak  all  red  with  blood'* 

are  said  to  mark  the  violent  end  to  which  this  celebrated  chieftain 
came. 

SLAUGHTER  BRIDGE. 

HISTORIANS  and  poets  have  made  the  world  familiar  with 
King  Arthur.  We  know  how  Merlin  deceived,  by  his 
magic,  the  beautiful  Igema,  so  that  she  received  King  Uter  as  her 
husband.  We  know  also  that  Uter  Pendragon  died,  and  that  his 
son,  by  Igema,  reigned  King  of  Britain.     How  Arthur  ruled,  and 
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how  he  slaughtered  all  the  enemies  of  Britam,  is  told  in  the 
chronicles.  But  even  at  Tintagel  *  all  is  silent  respecting  the  king 
or  his  celebrated  Round  Table. 

"  In  the  days  of  King  Arthur  the  Mount  of  Cornwall  was  kept 
by  a  monstrous  giant,"  is  familiar  to  us  all ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
find  a  tradition  that  the  extirpation  of  these  Titans  was  due  to 
Arthtu:  and  Christianity,  as  already  related.  At  Slaughter  Bridge 
I  heard  the  story,  but  it  did  not  sound  like  a  tradition  ;  the  true 
native  character  was  not  in  the  narrative, — That  in  824  the 
Cornish  and  Saxons  fought  so  bloody  a  battle  that  the  river  ran 
red  with  blood.  On  Slaughter  Bridge  Arthur  b  said  to  have 
killed  his  nephew,  Modred,  but  that,  previously  to  this  last  fig^ 
Modred  wounded  his  uncle  with  a  poisoned  sword,  neariy  in  front 
of  Worthyvale  House.  A  single  stone  laid  over  a  stream,  having 
some  letters  cut  on  its  lower  surface,  is  believed  to  mark  Uie  exact 
spot  where  Arthur  received  his  death-wound. 


CAMELFORD  AND  KING  ARTHUR, 

AT  the  head  of  this  river  Alan  is  seated  Camelford,  otherwise 
written  Galleford,  a  small  town.  It  was  formerly  called 
Kambton,  according  to  Leland,  who  tells  us  that  "  Ardiur,  the 
British  Hector,"  was  slain  here,  or  in  the  valley  near  it.  He  adds, 
in  support  of  this,  that  '^  pieces  of  armour,  rings,  and  brass  furni- 
ture for  horses  are  sometimes  digged  up  here  by  the  countrymen  ; 
and  after  so  many  ages,  the  tradition  of  a  bloody  victory  in  this 
place  is  still  preserved."  There  are  ako  extant  some  verses  of  a 
Middle  Age  poet  about  "  Camels "  running  with  blood  after  the 
battle  of  Arthur  against  Modred.t 

"  Camulus  is  another  name  of  the  god  of  war,  occurring  in  two 
of  Gruter's  inscriptions."  J 

Seeing  that  Arthur's  great  battles  were  fought  near  this  town, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  may  not  the  names  given  to  the 
town  and  river  be  derived  from  Camulus  ? 

*  "  I  shall  offer  i  conjecture  touching  the  name  of  this  place,  which  I  will  not  say  is 
right,  but  only  pra liable.  Tin  is  the  same  as  Din^  Difuu,  and  Dixetk^  deceit;  so  that 
Tindixelt  turned,  for  easier  pronunciation,  to  Tvitagtl^  Dindagel,  or  DauHdagtl^ 
signifies  Cattle  ^Deceit,  which  najne  might  be  aptly  giTen  to  it  from  the  fiuaous  deceit 
practised  here  by  Uter  Pendragon  by  the  help  of  Merlin's  enchantment."— TVmuIw. 

''Mr  Hals  says  this  place  is  called  Doneckeniv  \n  *  Domesday  Survey.'  J)m$tckitu 
would  mean  the  fortress  of  the  chasm,  corresponding  precisely  with  its  situatioo.**** 
Davits  GUUrt, 

^  Gilbert,  voL  it  p.  402,  et  s*q. 

2  Gruter's  Collection  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  quoted  by  J.  C  Pritchard. 


.,  ^Dogle 
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•*  O'er  Cornwall's  cliffs  the  tempest  roar'df 
High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soar'd ; 
On  Tintagel's  topmost  tower 
Darksome  fell  the  sleety  shower ; 
Round  the  roo^h  castle  shrilly  smig 
The  whirling  iHast,  and  wildly  fiune 
On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side 
The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide : 
When  Arthur  ranged  his  Kd  cross  ranks 
On  conscious  Caiman's  crimson'd  banks." 

Thi  Grave  of  King  Afikur—Vf  HAtiTOif. 

In  a  Welsh  poem  it  is  recited  that  Arthur,  after  the  battle  of 
Camlan  in  Cornwall,  was  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
before  the  high  altar,  without  any  external  mark.  Henry  II.  is 
said  to  have  visited  the  abbey,  and  to  have  ordered  that  the  spot 
described  by  the  bard  should  be  opened.  We  are  told  that  at 
twenty  feet  deep  they  found  the  body  deposited  under  a  large  stone, 
with  Arthur's  name  inscribed  thereon. 

Glastonbury  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  in  a  spot  anciently  called  the  island  or  valley  of  Avolmia 
or  Avolon. 

Bale,  in  his  "  Acts  of  English  Votaries,"  attests  to  the  finding  of 
the  remains  of  Arthur  : — 

''In  AvaUon,  anno  1191,  there  found  they  the  flesh  bothe  of 
Arthur  and  of  hys  wyfe  Guenever  tiuned  all  into  duste,  wythin 
theyr  coffines  of  strong  oke,  the  bones  only  remaynynge.  A  monke 
of  the  same  abbeye,  standyng  and  behouldyng  the  fine  broydinges 
of  the  wommanis  heare  as  yellow  as  golde  there  still  to  remayne. 
As  a  man  ravyshed,  or  more  than  halfe  from  his  wyttes,  he  leaped 
into  the  graflfe,  xv  fote  depe,  to  have  caugte  them  sodenlye.  But 
he  fayled  of  his  purpose.  For  so  soon  as  they  were  touched  they 
fell  all  to  powder.*' 


DAMEUOCK  CaSTLE. 

THIS  ancient  British  castle  once  stood  in  savage  grandeur  a 
rival  to  Tintagel.  Its  ruins,  which  can  scarcely  be  traced, 
are  in  the  parish  of  St  Tudy.  Here  Gothlois  of  the  Purple  Spear, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  fortified  himself  against  Uter  Pendragon's  soldiery, 
and  here  he  was  slain.  Gothlois,  or  Gothlouis,  was  the  husband 
of  Igema,  who  was  so  cruelly  deceived  by  Uter,  and  who  became 
the  mother  of  Arthur. 
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CARUAN  IN  KEA. 

ONE  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Arthur's  knights,  Sir  Tristram, 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  this  parish.  A  tradition  of 
this  is  preserved  in  the  parish,  but  it  is  probably  derived  from  the 
verses  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  better  known  as  Thomas  the 
Rhymer. 
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SORCERY  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 


"  And,  wow !  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sights 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance." 

Tarn  d  SAafUer^BvtMS, 
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THE  "  CUNNING  MAN:* 

**  And  as  he  rode  over  the  more, 
Hee  see  a  lady  where  shee  sate 
Betwixt  an  oke  and  a  greoie  hoUen ; 
She  was  cladd  in  red  scailett 

**  Then  there  as  shold  have  stood  her  mouth. 
Then  there  was  sett  her  eye  ; 
The  other  was  in  her  forehead  fast. 
The  way  that  she  might  see. 

"  Her  nose  was  crook'd  and  tum'd  outward, 
Her  mouih  stood  foule  awry ; 
A  worae-form'd  lady  then  shee  was. 
Never  man  saw  with  his  eye." 

7*A/  Marnage  ^SirGwtntim, 

THAT  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  power  of  the  witch  still 
lingers  in  the  remote  districts  of  Cornwall,  cannot  be  denied. 
A  gentleman,  who  has  for  many  years  been  actively  engaged  in  a 
public  capacity,  gives  me,  in  reply  to  some  questions  which  I  put 
to  him  relative  to  a  witch  or  conjurer,  much  information,  which  is 
embodied  in  this  section. 

A  "  cunning  man  "  was  long  resident  in  Bodmin,  to  whom  the 
people  fix)m  all  parts  of  the  country  went  to  be  relieved  of  spells, 
under  the  influence  of  which  either  themselves  or  their  cattle  were 

supposed  to  be  suffering.     Thomas  ,  who  resided  at  Nans- 

tallan,  not  far  fix)m  the  town  of  Bodmin,  was  waylaid,  robbed,  and 
wdl  thrashed  on  his  way  home  from  market.  This  act,  which 
was  accompanied  by  some  appearance  of  brutality,  was  generally 
referred  to  one  of  the  dupes  of  his  cunning.     Howbeit,  Thomas 

appears  to  have  felt  that  the  place  was  getting  too  hot  for 

him,  for  he  migrated  to  one  of  the  parishes  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Fowey  river.  Numerous  instances  are  within  my  knowledge 
of  the  belief  which  existed  amongst  the  peasantry  that  this  man 
really  possessed  the  power  of  removing  the  effects  of  witchcraft. 
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Thomas took  up  his  abode  for  some  time  with  a  small  farmer, 

who  had  lost  some  cattle.  These  losses  were  attributed  to  the 
malign  influences  of  some  evil-disposed  person ;  but  as  Thomas 

failed  to  detect  the  individual,  he  with  the  farmer  made  many    . 

journeys  to  Exeter,  to  consult  the  "  White  Witch,"  who  resided 
in  that  city.     Whether  the  result  was  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  I 

have  never  learned.     Thomas ,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 

only  a  ''  witch."  The  term  is  applied  equally  to  men  as  to  women. 
1  never  heard  any  uneducated  person  speak  of  a  "wizard."  There 
appears  to  be,  however,  some  very  remarkable  distinctions  between 
a  male  and  a  female  witch.  The  former  is  almost  always  employed 
to  remove  the  evil  influences  exerted  by  the  latter.  Witches,  such 
as  Thomas,  had  but  limited  power.  They  could  tell  who  had 
been  guilty  of  ill-wishing,  but  they  were  powerless  to  break  the 
spdl  and  "  unbewitch  "  the  sufferer.  This  was  frequently  accom- 
plished by  the  friends  of  the  bewitched,  who,  in  concert  with 
Thomas  ,  would  perform  certain  ceremonies,  many  of  them 

of  an  obscene,  and  usually  of  a  blasphemous  character.  The 
"  White  Witch "  was  supposed  to  possess  the  higher  power  of 
removing  the  spell,  and  of  punishing  the  individual  by  whose 
>vickedness  the  wrong  had  been  inflicted. 

Jenny  Harris  was  a  reputed  witch*  This  woman,  old,  poor, 
and,  from  the  world's  ill-usage,  rendered  malicious^  was  often 
charged  with  the  evils  which  fell  upon  cattle,  children,  or,  indeed, 
on  men  and  women.  On  one  occasion,  a  robust  and  rough-handed 
washerwoman,  who  conceived  that  she  was  under  the  spell  of 
Jenny  Harris,  laid  violent  hands  on  the  aged  crone,  being  resolved 
to  "  bring  blood  from  her."  The  witch's  arm  was  scratched  and 
gouged  from  the  elbow  to  the  vn-ist,  so  that  a  sound  inch  of  skin 
did  not  exist  This  violent  assault  became  the  subject  of  inquiry 
before  the  magistrates,  who  fined  the  washerwoman  five  pounds 
for  the  assault. 

My  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  was  also  present  at  a  magis- 
trates' meeting  at  the  Porcupine  Inn,  near  Tywardreath,  some 
years  ago,  when  an  old  woman  from  Colant  was  brought  up  for 
witchcraft.  One  farmer,  who  appeared  against  her,  stated  that 
he  had  then  six  bullocks  hanging  up  in  chains  in  his  orchard,  and 
he  attributed  their  disease  and  death  to  the  poor  old  woman's 
influence.  The  case  was  dismissed,  but  it  afforded  a  good  deal 
of  merriment.  There  was  a  dinner  at  the  inn  after  the  meeting, 
and  some  of  the  farmers  present  were  disposed  to  ridicule  the 
idea  of  witchcraft.  I  said,  well  knowing  their  real  views  and 
opinions,  <  Gentleman,  it  is  all  well  enough  to  laugh,  but  it  appears 
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to  me  to  be  a  serious  matter.'    Upon  which  Mr ,  a  farmer  of 

,  said,  *  You  are  right,  Mr ;   I  H  tell  of  two  cases  in 

which  one  family  suffered  severely,'  and  he  gave  us  the  details  of 
the  cases.  All  the  others  present  had  a  case  or  two,  each  one 
within  his  own  experience  to  vouch  for,  and  the  whole  afternoon 
was  spent  telling  witch  stories." 

The  extent  to  which  this  belief  was  carried  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  on  one 
occasion  when  the  visitors  were  assembled  at  the  county  asylum, 
a  man  residing  at  Callington  came  with  the  mother  of  a  poor 
imbecile  patient,  and  sent  his  card  to  the  boardroom.  This  was 
inscribed  with  his  name  and  M.A.  Upon  being  asked  how  he 
became  a  Master  of  Arts,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  "  Master  of  Qlack 
Arts."  The  object  of  this  fellow's  visit  was,  having  persuaded  the 
mother  of  his  power,  to  propose  to  the  visitors  that  they  should 
place  the  imbecile  girl  in  his  care,  upon  his  undertaking,  on  their 
paying  him  five  pounds,  to  cure  her.  Of  course  this  was  not 
listened  to.  This  fellow  imposed  upon  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  eventually  tried  at  the  sessions,  under  an  almost 
forgotten  Act  of  Parliament,  for  witchcraft.  The  impression  on  the 
mind  of  my  informant  is  that  the  case  broke  down. 


NOTES  ON  WITCHCRAFT. 

IN  confirmation  of  the  melancholy  facts  related  of  the  continuance 
of  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  I  would  give  the  accompanying 
cuttings  from  the  West  Briton  newspaper  of  a  very  recent 
date  : — 

GROSS   SUPERSTITION. 

"  During  the  week  ending  Sunday  last,  a  '  wise  man '  from  Illog^n  has 
been  engaged  with  about  hsdr-andoKen  witchcraft  cases,  one  a  youne  trades- 
man, and  another  a  sea-captain.  It  appears  that  the  '  wise  man  was  in 
the  first  place  visited  at  his  home  by  these  deluded  people  at  different 
times,  and  he  declared  the  whole  of  them  to  be  spell-bound.  In  one  case 
he  said  that  if  the  person  had  not  come  so  soon,  in  about  a  fortnight  he 
would  have  been  in  the  asylum  ;  another  would  have  had  his  leg  broken  ; 
and  in  every  case  something  very  direful  would  have  happened.  Numer- 
ous incantations  have  been  performed.  In  the  case  of  a  captain  of  a 
vessel,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  sea-side,  and  while  the  '  wise  man '  uttered 
gome  unintelligible  gibberish,  the  captain  had  to  threw  a  stone  into  the 
sea.  So  heavy  was  the  spell  under  which  he  laboured,  and  which  imme- 
diately fell  upon  the  *  wise  man,'  that  the  latter  pretended  that  he  could 
scarcely  walk  back  to  Hayle.  The  most  abominable  part  of  the  incanta- 
tions is  performed  during  the  hours  of  midnight,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
wretch  sleeps  with  his*  victims,  and  for  five  nights  following  ne  nad  five 
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different  bed  fellows.  Having  no  doubt  reaped  a  pretty  good  harvest 
during  the  week,  he  returned  to  his  home  on  Monday  ;  but  such  was  the 
pretended  effect  produced  by  the  different  spells  and  witchcraft  that  tell 
upon  him  from  his  many  dupes,  that  two  of  the  young  men  who  had  been 
under  his  charge  were  obliged  to  obtain  a  horse  and  cart  and  carry  him  to 
the  Hayle  station.  One  of  the  men,  having  had  'two  spells '  resting  on 
him,  the  '  wise  man '  was  obliged  to  sleep  with  him  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights,  having  spent  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  in  his  diabolical 
work.  It  IS  time  that  the  police,  or  some  other  higher  authorities,  should 
take  the  matter  up,  as  the  person  alluded  to  is  well  known,  and  frequently 
visited  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious." 

THE  CASE  OF  GROSS  SUPERSTITION  AT  HAYLE. 

"  In  the  West  Briton  of  the  27th  ult.  we  gave  some  particulars  of  several 
cases  of  disgraceful  fraud  and  delusion  which  had  been  practised  by  a  pre- 
tended '  wise  man '  from  Illogan,  and  of  gross  superstition  and  gullibility 
on  the  part  of  his  dupes.  A  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  relative  to  the  antecedents  of  the  pretended  conjurer. 
He  states  that  James  Thomas,  the  conjurer  from  the  parish  of  Illogan, 
married  some  time  since  the  late  celebrated  Tammy  Blee,  of  Redruth,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Helston  and  carried  on  as  a  fortune-teller,  but 
parted  from  her  husband,  James  Thomas,  on  account  of  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  having  been  issued  against  him  by  the  magistrates  of  St  Ives, 
for  attempting  to  take  a  spell  from  Mrs  Pa3mter,  through  her  husband, 
William  Paynter,  who  stated  before  the  magistrates  that  he  wanted  to 
commit  a  disgraceful  offence.  Thomas  then  absconded,  and  was  absent 
from  the  west  of  Cornwall  for  upwards  of  two  years.  His  wife  then  stated 
that  the  virtue  was  in  her  and  not  in  him  ;  that  she  was  of  the  real  *  Pellar ' 
blood ;  and  that  he  could  tell  nothing  l>ut  through  her.  His  greatest  dupes 
have  been  at  St  Just  and  Hayle,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Cornwall. 
He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money  annually  for  keeping  witch- 
craft from  vessels  sailing  out  of  Hayle.  He  slept  with  several  of  his  dupes 
recently ;  and  about  a  fortnight  since  he  stated  that  he  must  sleep  with 
certain  young  men  at  Copperhouse,  Hayle,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
something  that  was  hanging  over  them,  one  of  them  Dein|^  a  mason  and 
another  a  miner,  the  two  latter  lately  from  St  Just.  He  said  himself  this 
week  at  Truro  that  he  had  cured  a  young  man  of  St  Erth,  and  was  going 
on  Saturday  again  to  take  a  spell  from  the  father,  a  tin-smelter.  He  has 
caused  a  great  disturbance  amongst  the  neighbours,  by  charging  some 
with  having  bewitched  others.  He  is  a  drunken,  disgraceiul,  beastly  fellow, 
and  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  treadmill  One  of  the  young  men  is  now 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  to  think  he  has  been  duped  so  by  this  scoun- 
drel. We  have  purposely  withheld  the  names  of  a  number  of  Thomas's 
egregious  dupes,  witn  which  our  correspondent  has  furnished  us,  believ- 
ing uiat  the  badgering  which  they  have  doubtless  received  from  their  friends 
has  proved  a  sufficient  punishment  to  them,  and  that  their  eyes  are  now 
thoroughly  opened  to  the  gross  and  disgraceful  imposture  tliat  has  been 
practised  upon  them." 

The  following  is  from  the  Western  Morning  News  : — 

CALLING  A  WOMAN  A  WITCH. 
**  At  the  Liskeard  police  court,  on  Monday,  Harriet  King  appeared  be- 
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fore  the  sitting  magistrates  charged  with  an  assault  on  Elizabeth  Welling- 
ton. The  complainant  had  called  the  mother  of  defendant  a  witch,  and 
said  she  had  ill-wished  a  person,  and  the  ill  wish  fell  on  the  cat,  and  the 
cat  died.  This  annoyed  ttie  daughter,  who  retaliated  by  bad  words  and 
blows.  The  magistrates  expressed  surprise  at  the  cause  of  the  assault,  but 
as  that  had  been  proved,  they  fined  defendant  is.  and  the  costs,  £i  in  all." 


ILL-WISHING. 

I  GIVE  the  following  notices  as  I  receive  them  : — "  I  caant 
altogether  exackly  bleve  in  wiches  at  al/'  said  a  good  dame 
to  us  ;  "  but  this  I  can  tell  ee,  our  John's  wife  quarrelled  once  with 
her  next  door  neighbor's  wife,  and  when  John  come  home,  like  a 
husband  always  should,  he  took  up  for  his  wife,  'northin  but 
nat'rl  chiel  was  a.'  Well,  the  wom^  took  a  nif,  and  for  a  long 
time  never  spoke  to  our  John ;  at  laast,  after  a  bit,  she  used  to 
speak  to  un,  and  like  as  if  a  was  all  over,  and  she  used  to  speak 
quite  sochebl'  like.  Well,  John  alleas  was  very  well  when  he  used 
to  meet  her,  but  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  underground,  he  was 
tooken  ill  to  wonce ;  when  a  dedn't  meet  her,  a  was  well  enuC 
Well,  John  was  advised  to  go  to  the  *  Pellef,'  and  off  he  went  to 
Hdstun  sure  nuf,  and  the  '  Peller,'  towld  un  to  come  so  many 
times  in  three  months,  and  do  something  anorther,  and  towld  un 
who  a  was  that  hoverlooked  un,  and  a  was  that  vere  woman. 
Well,  the  *  Peller '  towld  John  that  if  a  dedn't  do  it,  a  would  very 
likely  die  sudden.  Our  John,  dear  fellow,  came  home,  and  got 
unbelieving,  and  dedn't  do  as  a  was  towld.  Wat  was  the  konsi- 
kense?  Why,  in  less  than  three  months  a  was  a  dead  man. 
Not  as  I  believe  the  woman 's  a  witch — no,  not  I ;  but  she  had  a 
evil  mind,  and  what 's  so  bad  as  a  evil  mind  ?  " 

<<  I  used  to  have  a  woman  meeting  me,"  said  a  fisherman, 
''when  I  went  a-fishing;  and  she  used  to  wish  me  'a  good 
catch '  every  time  she  seed  me,  and  I  was  always  sure  to  have  no 
luck  whenever  I  met  her;  luck  used  to  be  good  enough  other 
times.  Well,  I  went  to  the  '  Peller,'  and  done  what  he  told  me  I 
done,  and  the  woman  came  and  b^^ged  my  pardon,  and  my  luck 
was  good  enough  after  that."  To  what  purpose  he  had  been 
lucky  I  could  not  divine,  for  he  was  miserably  clad,  and  I  learned 
that  his  family  were,  like  himself,  miserable  and  degraded. 

In  a  certain  cordwainer's  workshop,  which  we  could  name,  the 
following  important  information  was  afforded  by  a  lady  customer. 
The  worthy  tradesman  was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  good-sized  pig 
that  had  sickened,  and  being  afraid  it  would  die,  he  had  drowned 
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it,  to  make  its  death  easier  : — '<  If  thee  'st  only  towld  me 
afore,  tha  peg  wud  a  bean  wel  enuf  in  a  week,  I  knaw.  That  peg 
wus  begruged  thee,  thas  the  way  a  wudn'  thrive.  1 11  td  ee  wat 
mi  faathur  dun  wonse.  He  wont  hof  to  pausans  *  an'  hot  a  bra 
party  lede  p^,  an'  as  a  wus  cumin  hom  wed'en,  a  wumun  seed 
im,  an'  axed  faathur  to  sell  un  to  hur  fiir  five  shelins  fur  his  bargin. 
Shaan't  sell  un,  saze  faathur.  Mite  sa  wd,  saze  she,  an'  off  she 
went.  Faathur  tendud  un  an'  tendud  un,  an'  a  wudn'  grough  a 
mossd.  Wy  ?  A  was  begruged,  thas  wot  a  was.  Wd,  faathur 
wen'  off,  an'  he  wos  towld  to  go  hom  an  fill  a  hotel  with  waater,  an' 
ber^  un  in  the  cawl.  Faathur  dun  so,  an'  a  wuden  long  afore  the 
wumun  caame  to  faathur  an'  axed  un  wat  had  a  dun  by  hur,  for 
she  suffered  agonies ;  an'  if  heed  only  forgive  hur,  she  'd  nevur 
do  so  nevur  no  mure.  So  faathur  went  to  the  cawl  hus,  an'  brok 
the  boteL  She  was  at  wonse  rdieved,  an'  the  peg  got  wd  enuf 
aftur.  I  can  td  ee,  ef  thee's  honle  dun  that,  a  wud  ben  wel  enuf, 
if  a  wusn'd  pisind." 

''  Well,"  said  one  of  the  company,  ''  I  believe  I  was  ill- wished 
once.  I  had  a  great  beautiful  cage,  full  of  pretty  canaries.  I 
hung  diem  out  one  Sunday  morning,  and  a  woman  came  along 
and  asked  me  to  let  her  have  one  of  my  birds.  '  Yes,'  said  I, 
'  for  half-a-crown.'  She  said  she  shouldn't  buy  none..  I  told  her 
I  would  not  give  her  one,  and  off  she  went  lliat  day  week  I  had 
not  a  bird  left ;  everybody  said  they  was  bethought  me,  and  I 
suppose  they  were ;  but  this  I  do  know,  I  lost  all  my  canaries." 

Came,  in  his  "  L^end  of  Pacorra,"  well  expresses  the  belief  in 
the  power  of  ill  wishes  : — "  Thriven  ! "  said  the  woman,  with  a 
bitter  laugh;  "  not  if  my  curse  could  avail,  should  they  thrive  1  and 
it  has  availed,"  she  continued,  in  a  lower  tone.  ''  You  know  the 
wasting  illness  that 's  fallen  on  all  that  cruel  faggot,  Dame  Tredray's 
children,  that  said  they  ought  to  thraw  me  from  the  head  of  Tol- 
y-pedden,  and  that  I  should  neither  be  broken  nor  drowned ;  and 
the  hard  squire  of  Pendine,  that  would  ha'  had  me  burned  in  the 
great  bonfire  upon  the  bicking,t  because  King  Harry  had  a  son 
bom, — has  he  ever  left  his  bed  since,  or  will  he  ever  again,  ken 
ye?'' 

THE  ''PELLERP 

A  MAN  who  has  resided  at  several  places  on  the  south  coast 
was  known  by  this  name.  He  is  said  to  be  in  possession 
of  no  end  of  charms,  and  to  possess  powers,  of  no  common  order, 
over  this  and  the  other  world.     "  He  is  able,"  writes  a  friend,  "  to 

*  The  FMrson's.  T  TIm  Beacon.     • 
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put  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and,  I  believe,  even  Satan  himself,  to  rest. 
I  have  known  farmers  well  informed  in  many  other  matters,  and 
members  of  religious  bodies,  go  to  the  *  Peller '  to  have  the  '  spirits 
that  possessed  the  calves '  driven  out ;  for  they,  the  calves, '  were  so 
wild,  they  tore  down  all  the  wooden  fences  and  gates,  and  must  be 
possessed  with  the  devil.' 

"  The  *  Peller '  always  performs  a  cure ;  but  as  the  evil  spirits 
must  go  somewhere,  and  as  it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  they  may 
enter  into  other  csdves  or  pigs,  or,  it  may  be,  even  possess  the 
bodies  of  their  owners  themselves,  the  *  Peller  *  makes  it  imperative 
that  a  stone  wall  shall  be  built  around  the  calves,  to  confine  them 
for  three  times  seven  days,  or  until  the  next  moon  is  as  old  as  the 
present  one.  This  precaution  always  results  in  taming  the  devils 
and  the  calves,  and  consequently  in  curing  them — the  *  Peller ' 
usually  sending  the  spirits  to  some  very  remote  r^on,  and  chain- 
ing them  down  under  granite  rocks." 

An  old  woman  had  long  suffered  from  debility ;  but  she  and 
her  friends  were  satisfied  that  she  had  been  ill-wished.  So  she 
went  to  the  "  Peller."  He  told  her  to  buy  a  bullock's  heart,  and 
get  a  packet  of  pound  pins.  She  was  to  stick  the  heart  as  fiill  of 
pins  as  she  could,  and  "  the  body  that  ill-wished  her  felt  every 
pin  run  into  the  bullock's  heart  same  as  if  they  had  been  run  into 
her."     The  spell  was  taken  off,  and  the  old  woman  grew  strong. 

An  old  man  living  on  Lady  Downs  had  a  lot  of  money  stolen 
from  his  house.  He,  too,  went  to  the  "  Peller."  In  this  case  the 
magician  performed  the  spells,  and  the  man  was  told  the  money 
would  be  returned.  After  a  few  days,  it  was  so  ;  the  money, 
during  the  night,  was  tied  to  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  found 
there  by  the  owner  in  the  morning. 

BEWITCHED  CATTLE, 

A  FARMER,  who  possessed  broad  acres,  and  who  was  in  many 
respects  a  sensible  man,  was  greatly  annoyed  to  find  that  his 
cattle  became  diseased  in  the  spring.  Nothing  could  satisf)'  him  but 
that  they  were  bewitched,  and  he  was  resolved  to  find  out  the 
person  who  had  cast  the  evil  eye  on  his  oxen.  According  to  an 
anciently-prescribed  rule,  the  farmer  took  one  of  his  bullocks  and 
bled  it  to  death,  catching  all  the  blood  on  bundles  of  straw.  The 
bloody  straw  was  then  piled  into  a  heap,  and  set  on  fire.  Burning 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  smoke  the  farmer  expected  to  see  the  witch, 
cither  in  reaiity  or  in  shadow,  amidst  the  smoke. 

In  this  particular  case  he  was  to  some  extent  gratified.     An  old 
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woman  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  village  noticing  the  fire  and 

smoke, — with  all  a  woman's  curiosity, — ^went  to  Farmer 's  field 

to  see  what  was  going  on.  She  was  instantly  pounced  on  by 
this  superstitious  man,  and  he  would  no  doubt  have  seriously  ill- 
treated  her,  had  not  the  poor,  and  now  terrified,  old  soul,  who  roused 
her  neighbours  by  her  cries,  been  rescued  by  them.  Every  person 
knew  this  poor  woman  to  be  a  most  inoffensive  and  good  creature, 
and  consequently  the  farmer  was  only  laughed  at  for  sacrificing 
thus  foolishly  one  of  his  oxen. 

Another  farmer  living  in  one  of  the  western  parishes' was  con- 
stantly losing  his  cattle  in  the  spring.  Many  persons  said  this  was 
because  they  were  nearly  starved  during  the  winter,  but  he  insisted 
upon  it  that  he  was  ill- wished,  and  that  a  blight  was  upon  him. 

At  length,  to  break  the  spell,  and  discover  the  witch,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  conjurer  (white  witch)  who  lived  near  the  Lizard  Point. 
This  learned  person,  of  whom  several  other  facts  are  told  in  these 
pages,  told  the  farmer  to  bleed  the  next  animal  when  taken  ill,  and 
to  receive  the  blood  upon  straw,  being  careful  not  to  lose  any  of 
it.  Then  the  straw  and  blood  were  to  be  burnt,  and  whilst  the 
blood  was  burning  he  would  be  certain  of  seeing  the  witch  pass 
through  the  smoke. 

A  young  steer  feU  ill  first ;  it  was  bled  as  ordered,  the  blood 
caught  upon  the  straw,  and  both  carefully  burnt.  While  this  was 
going  on,  female  curiosity  induced  a  poor  weak  old  woman  to  go 
into  the  field  and  see  what  was  going  on.  She  was  well  known  to 
all,  and  as  guiltless  as  a  child  of  ill-wishing  anybody,  but  she  was 
seen  through  the  smoke,  darted  upon  by  the  farmer,  and  cruelly 
ill-treated. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A   WITCH, 

TOUCH  a  Logan  stone  nine  times  at  midnight,  and  any  woman 
will  become  a  witch.  A  more  certain  plan  is  said  to  be — 
To  get  on  the  Giant's  Rock  at  Zennor  Church-town  nine  times 
without  shaking  it.  Seeing  that  this  rock  was  at  one  time  a  very 
sensitive  Logan  stone,  the  task  was  somewhat  difficult. 

CORNISH  SORCERERS, 

THE  powers  of  the  sorcerer  appear  to  have  been  passed  on  from 
father  to  son  through  a  long  succession  of  generations. 
There  are  many  families — ^the  descendants  from  the  ancient  Cornish 
people — who  are  even  yet  supposed  to  possess  remarkable  powers  ol 
one  kind  or  another.     Several  families,  which  have  become  extinct, 
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are  more  especially  reputed  by  tradition  to  have  had  dealings  with 
the  bad  spirits,  and  man}  of  Uiem  to  have  made  compacts  with  the 
Evil  One  himself.  Amongst  the  most  curious  of  the  stories  once 
told, — I  believe  they  are  nearly  all  forgotten, — are  those  connected 
with  Pengerswick  Castle.  A  small  tower  alone  remains  to  note 
the  site  of  a  once  famous  fortified  place.  This  castle  was  said  to 
have  been  occupied,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  a  man  who 
had  committed  some  great  crime ;  but  long  previous  to  that  period 
the  place  was  famous  for  its  wickedness.* 

HOW  PENGERSWICK  BECAME  A  SORCERER. 

THE  first  Pengerswick,  by  whom  the  castle,  which  still  bears 
his  name,  was  built,  was  a  proud  man,  and  desired  to  ally 
himself  with  some  of  the  best  families  of  Cornwall.  He  wished  his 
son  to  wed  a  lady  who  was  very  much  older  than  himself,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Godolphin  family.  This 
elderly  maiden  had  a  violent  desire  either  for  the  young  man  or  the 
castle — ^it  is  not  very  clear  which.  The  young  Pengerswick  gave 
her  no  return  for  the  manifestations  of  love  which  she  lavished 
upon  him.  Eventually,  finding  that  all  her  attempts  to  win  the  young 
man's  love  were  abortive,  and  that  all  the  love-potions  brewed  for 
her  by  the  Witch  of  Fraddam  were  of  no  avail,  she  married  the  old 
lord — mainly,  it  is  said,  to  be  revenged  on  the  son. 

The  witch  had  a  niece  who,  though  poor,  possessed  considerable 
beauty ;  she  was  called  Bitha.  This  young  girl  was  frequently 
employed  by  her  aunt  and  the  lady  of  Godolphin  to  aid  them  in 
their  spells  on  the  young  Pengerswick,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, she  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him  herself.  Bitha 
ingratiated  herself  with  the  lady  of  Pengerswick,  now  the  stepmother 
of  the  young  man,  and  was  selected  as  her^maid.  This  gave  her 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  and  speaking  to  young  Pengerswick, 
and  her  passion  increased.  The  old  stepdame  was  still  passionately 
fond  of  the  young  man,  and  never  let  a  chance  escape  her  which 
she  thought  likely  to  lead  to  the  excitement  of  passion  in  his  heart 
towards  her.  In  all  her  attempts  she  failed.  Her  love  was  turned 
to  hate ;  and  having  seen  her  stepson  in  company  with  Bitha,  this 
hate  was  quickened  by  the  more  violent  jealousy.  Every  means 
which  her  wicked  mind  could  devise  were  employed  to  destroy  the 
young  man.  Bitha  had  learned  from  her  aunt,  the  Witch  of 
Fraddam,  much  of  her  art,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  counteract 
the  spells  of  her  mistress. 

•  See  Appendix   Y. 
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The  stepmother  failing  to  accomplish  her  ends,  resolved  to  ruin 
young  Pengerswick  with  his  father.  She  persuaded  the  old  man 
that  his  son  really  entertained  a  violent  passion  for  her,  and  that 
she  was  compeUed  to  confine  herself  to  her  tower  in  fear.  The 
aged  woman  prevailed  on  Lord  Pengerswick  to  hire  a  gang  of 
outlandish  sailors  to  carry  his  son  away  and  sell  him  for  a  slave, 
giving  him  to  believe  that  she  should  herself  in  a  short  time  present 
him  with  an  heir. 

The  young  Pengerswick  escaped  all  their  plots,  and  at  his  own 
good  time  he  disappeared  from  the  castle,  and  for  a  long  period 
was  never  heard  of. 

The  mistress  and  maid  plotted  and  counter-plotted  to  secure  the 
old  Pengerswick's  wealth ;  and  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
Bitha  informed  him  of  the  vile  practices  of  his  wife,  and  consoled 
him  with  the  information  that  he  was  dying  from  the  effects  of 
poison  given  him  by  her. 

The  young  lord,  after  long  years,  returned  from  some  Eastern 
lands  with  a  princess  for  his  wife,  learned  in  all  the  magic  sciences 
of  those  enchanted  lands.  He  found  his  stepmother  shut  up  in 
her  chamber,  with  her  skin  covered  with  scales  like  a  serpent,*  from 
the  effects  of  the  poisons  which  she  had  so  often  been  distilling  for 
the  old  lord  and  his  son.  She  refused  to  be  seen,  and  eventually 
cast  herself  into  the  sea,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties. 

Bitha  fared  not  much  better.  She  Uved  on  the  Downs  in  St 
Hilary ;  and  from  the  poisonous  fumes  she  had  inhaled,  and  from 
her  dealings  with  the  devil,  her  skin  became  of  the  colour  of  that 
of  a  toad. 


THE  LORD  OF  PENGERSWICK  AN  ENCHANTER. 

THE  Lord  of  Pengerswick  came  from  some  Eastern  clime, 
bringing  with  him  a  foreign  lady  of  great  beauty.  She  was 
considered  by  all  an  "  outlandish  "  woman ;  and  by  many  declared 
to  be  a  "  Saracen."  t  No  one,  beyond  the  selected  servants,  was 
ever  allowed  within  the  walls  of  Pengerswick  Castle ;  and  they,  it 
was  said,  were  bound  by  magic  spells.  No  one  dared  tell  of  any- 
thing transacted  within  the  walls ;  consequently  all  was  conjecture 
amongst  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  miners,  and  fishermen. 
Certain  it  was,  they  said,  that  Pengerswick  would  shut  himself  up 
for  days  together  in  his  chamber,  burning  strange  things,  which 
sent  their  strong  odours, — not  only  to  every  part  of  the  castle, — 

*  See  Appendix  Z.  t  See  Appendix  AA. 
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but  for  miles  around  the  country.  Often  at  night,  and  especially 
in  stormy  weather,  Pengerswick  was  heard  for  hours  together 
calling  up  the  spirits,  by  reading  from  his  books  in  some  unknown 
tongue.  On  those  occasions  bis  voice  would  roll  through  the  halls 
louder  than  the  surging  waves  which  beat  against  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  the  spirits  replying  like  the  roar  of  thunder.  Then  would 
all  the  servants  rush  in  fright  from  the  building,  and  remain  crowded 
together,  even  in  the  most  tempestuous  night,  in  one  of  the  open 
courts.  Fearful  indeed  would  be  the  strife  between  the  man  and 
the  demons ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  spirits  were  too 
powerful  for  the  enchanter.  He  was,  however,  constantly  and 
carefully  watched  by  his  wife ;  and  whenever  the  strife  became  too 
serious,  her  harp  was  heard  making  the  softest,  the  sweetest  music. 
At  this  the  spirits  fled ;  and  they  were  heard  passing  through  the 
air  towards  the  Land's -End,  moaning  like  the  soughing  of  a  depart- 
ing storm.  The  lights  would  then  be  extinguished  in  the  enchanter's 
tower,  and  all  would  be  peace.  The  servants  would  return  to  their 
apartments  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence.  They  feared  their 
master,  but  their  mistress  inspired  them  with  love.  Lady  Pengers- 
wick was  never  seen  beyond  the  grounds  surrounding  the  castle. 
She  sat  all  day  in  lonely  state  and  pride  in  her  tower,  the 
lattice- window  of  her  apartment  being  high  on  the  seaward  side. 
Her  voice  accompanying  the  music  of  her  harp  was  rarely  heard, 
but  when  she  warbled  the  soft  love  strains  of  her  Eastern  land. 
Often  at  early  dawn  the  very  fishes  of  the  neighbouring  bay  would 
raise  their  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  enchanted  by  the 
music  and  the  voice ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  mermaids  from  the 
Lizard,  and  many  of  the  strange  spirits  of  the  waters,  would  come 
near  to  Pengerswick  cove,  drawn  by  the  same  influence.  On 
moonlight  nights  the  air  has  often  seemed  to  be  full  of  sound, 
and  yet  the  lady's  voice  was  seldom  louder  than  that  of  a  warbling 
bird.  On  these  occasions,  men  have  seen  thousands  of  spirits 
gliding  up  and  down  the  moonbeams,  and  floating  idly  on  the 
silvered  waves,  listening  to,  and  sometimes  softly  echoing,  the 
words  which  Lady  Pengerswick  sang.  Long  did  this  strange 
pair  inhabit  this  lonely  castle ;  and  although  the  Lord  ot 
Pengerswick  frequently  rode  abroad  on  a  most  magnificent  horse 
— which  had  the  reputation  of  being  of  Satanic  origin,  it  was 
at  once  so  docile  to  its  master  and  so  wild  to  any  other 
person, — yet  he  made  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry.  He  was  feared  by  all,  and  yet  they  respected  him 
for  many  of  the  good  deeds  performed  by  him.  He  completely 
enthralled  the  Giants  of  the  Mount ;  and  before  he  disappeared 
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from  Cornwall,  they  died,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  grief  and  want 
of  food. 

Where  the  Lord  of  Pengerswick  came  from,  no  one  knew ;  he, 
with  his  lady,  with  two  attendants,  who  never  spoke  in  any  but  an 
Eastern  tongue,  which  was  understood  by  none  around  them,  made 
their  appearance  one  winter's  day,  mounted  on  beautiful  horses, 
evidently  from  Arabia  or  some  distant  land. 

They  soon — Shaving  gold  in  abundance — got  possession  of  a 
cottage  ;  and  in  a  marvellously  short  time  the  castle,  which  yet 
Dears  his  name,  was  rebuilt  by  this  lord.  Many  affirm  that  the 
lord  by  the  force  of  his  enchantments,  and  the  lady  by  the  spell 
of  her  voice,  compelled  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air  to  work 
for  them ;  and  that  three  nights  were  sufficient  to  rear  an  enormous 
pile,  of  which  but  one  tower  now  remains. 

Their  coming  was  sudden  and  mysterious  ;  their  going  was 
still  more  so.  Years  had  rolled  on,  and  the  people  around  were 
familiarised  with  those  strange  neighbours,  from  whom  also  they 
derived  large  profits,  since  they  paid  whatsoever  price  was 
demanded  for  any  article  which  they  required.  One  day  a  stranger 
was  seen  in  Market- Jew,  whose  face  was  bronzed  by  long  exposure 
to  an  Eastern  sun.  No  one  knew  him ;  and  he  eluded  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  numerous  gossips,  who  were  especially 
anxious  to  learn  something  of  this  man,  who,  it  was  surmised  by 
every  one,  must  have  some  connection  with  Pengerswick  or  his 
lady  ;  yet  no  one  could  assign  any  reason  for  such  a  supposition. 
Week  after  week  passed  away,  and  the  stranger  remained  in  the 
town,  giving  no  sign.  Wonder  was  on  every  old  woman's  lips, 
and  expressed  in  every  old  man's  eyes  ;  but  they  had  to  wonder 
on.  One  thing,  it  was  said,  had  been  noticed  ;  and  this  seemed 
to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the  people.  The  stranger  wandered 
out  on  dark  nights — spent  them,  it  was  thought  on  the  sea-shore  ; 
and  some  fishermen  said  they  had  seen  him  seated  on  the  rock  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Pengerswick.  It  was  thought  that 
the  lord  kept  more  at  home  than  usual,  and  of  late  no  one  had 
heard  his  incantation  songs  and  sounds ;  neither  had  they  heard 
the  harp  of  the  lady.  A  very  tempestuous  night,  singular  for  its 
gloom — ^when  even  the  ordinary  light,  which,  on  the  darkest  night, 
is  evident  to  the  traveller  in  the  open  country,  did  not  exist — 
appears  to  have  brought  things  to  their  climax.  There  was  a 
sudden  alarm  in  Market-Jew,  a  red  glare  in  the  eastern  sky,  and 
presently  a  burst  of  flames  above  the  hill,  and  St  Michael's  Mount 
was  illuminated  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Pengerswick  Castle 
was  on  fire  ;  the  servants  fled  in  terror ;  but  neither  the  lord  nor 
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his  lady  could  be  found.     From  that  day  to  the  present  they  were 
lost  to  all. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  not  a  vestige 
of  furniture,  books,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  "  Enchanter  ** 
could  be  found.  He  and  everything  belonging  to  him  had  vanished, 
and,  strange  to  tell,  from  that  night  the  bronzed  stranger  was 
never  again  seen.  The  inhabitants  of  Market-Jew  naturally 
crowded  to  the  fire ;  and  when  all  was  over  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  speculating  on  the  strange  occurrences  of  the  night.  Two 
of  the  oldest  people  always  declared  that,  when  the  flames  were  at 
the  highest,  they  saw  two  men  and  a  lady  floating  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  and  that  they  ascended  from  amidst  the  falling  walls, 
passed  through  the  air  like  lightning,  and  disappeared. 

THE  WITCH  OF  FRADDAM  AND  THE  ENCHANTER 
OF  PENGERSWICK. 

AGAIN  and  again  had  the  Lord  of  Pengerswick  reversed  the 
spells  of  the  Witch  of  Fraddam,  who  was  reported  to  be 
the  most  powerful  weird  woman  in  the  west  country.  She  had 
been  thwarted  so  many  times  by  this  "  white  witch,"  that  she 
resolved  to  destroy  him  by  some  magic  more  potent  than  anything 
yet  heard  of.  It  is  said  that  she  betook  herself  to  Kynance 
Cove,  and  that  there*  she  raised  the  devil  by  her  incantations,  and 
that  she  pledged  her  soul  to  him  in  return  for  the  aid  he  promised. 
The  enchanter's  famous  mare  was  to  be  seduced  to  drink  from  a 
tub  of  poisoned  water  placed  by  the  road-side,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  render  her  in  the  highest  degree  restive,  and  cause  her  to 
fling  her  rider.  The  wounded  Lord  of  Pengerswick  was,  in  his 
agony,  to  be  drenched  by  the  old  witch,  with  some  hell-broth, 
brewed  in  the  blackest  night,  under  the  most  evil  aspects  of  the 
stars  ;  by  this  he  would  be  in  her  power  for  ever,  and  she  might 
torment  him  as  she  pleased.  The  devil  felt  certain  of  securing 
the  soul  of  the  witch  of  Fraddam,  but  he  was  less  certain  of  secur- 
ing that  of  the  enchanter.  They  say,  indeed,  that  the  sorcery 
which  Pengerswick  learned  in  the  East  was  so  potent,  that  the 
devil  feared  him.  However,  as  the  proverb  is,  he  held  with  the 
hounds  and  ran  with  the  hare.  The  witch  collected  with  the 
utmost  care  all  the  deadly  things  she  could  obtain,  with  which  to 
brew  her  famous  drink.  In  the  darkest  night,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wildest  storms,  amidst  the  flashings  of  lightnings  and  the  bellow- 
ings  of  the  thunder,  the  witch  was  seen  riding  on  her  black  ram- 
rat  over  the  moors  and  mountains  in  search  of  her  poisons.     At 
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length  all  was  complete — the  horse-drink  was  boiled,  the  hell- 
broth  was  brewed.  It  was  in  March,  about  the  time  of  the 
equinox  ;  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  King  of  Storms  was  abroad. 
The  witch  planted  her  tub  of  drink  in  a  dark  lane,  through  which 
she  knew  the  Lord  of  Pengerswick  must  pass,  and  near  to  it  she 
sat,  croning  over  her  crock  of  broth.  The  witch-woman  had  not 
long  to  wait ;  amidst  the  hurrying  winds  was  heard  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  enchanter's  mare,  and  soon  she  perceived  the  outline 
of  man  and  horse  defined  sharply  against  the  line  of  lurid  light 
which  stretched  along  the  western  horizon.  On  they  came ;  the 
witch  was  scarcely  able  to  contain  herself — ^her  joy  and  her  fears, 
struggling  one  with  the  other,  almost  overpowered  her.  On  came 
the  horse  and  her  rider  :  they  neared  the  tub  of  drink  ;  the  mare 
snorted  loudly,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  looked  at  the  black 
tub  by  the  road-side.  Pengerswick  bent  him  over  the  horse's  neck 
and  whispered  into  her  ear ;  she  turns  round,  and  flinging  out 
her  heels,  with  one  kick  she  scattered  all  to  the  wild  winds.  The 
tub  flew  before  the  blow ;  it  rushed  against  the  crock,  which  it 
overturned,  and  striking  against  the  legs  of  the  old  Witch  of 
Fraddam,  she  fell  along  with  the  tub,  which  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  coffin.  Her  terror  was  extreme  :  she  who  thought  to  have 
unhorsed  the  conjurer,  found  herself  in  a  carriage  for  which  she 
did  not  bargain.  The  enchanter  raised  his  voice  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  some  wild  words  in  an  unknown  tongue,  at  which  even 
his  terrible  mare  trembled.  A  whirlwind  arose,  and  the  devil  was 
in  the  midst  of  it.  .He  took  the  coffin  in  which  lay  the  terrified 
witch  high  into  the  air,  and  the  crock  followed  them.  The  - 
derisive  laughter  of  Pengerswick,  and  the  savage  neighing  of  the 
horse,  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  winds.  At  length,  with  a 
satisfied  tone,  he  exclaimed,  "  She  is  settled  till  the  day  of  doom," 
gave  the  mare  the  spurs,  and  rode  rapidly  home. 

The  Witch  of  Fraddam  still  floats  up  and  down,  over  the  seas, 
around  the  coast,  in  her  coffin,  followed  by  the  crock,  which  seems 
like  a  punt  in  attendance  on  a  jolly-boat  She  still  works 
mischief,  stirring  up  the  sea  with  her  ladle  and  broom  till  the 
waves  swell  into  mountains,  which  heave  ofl"  from  their  crests  so 
much  mist  and  foam,  that  these  wild  wanderers  of  the  winds  can 
scarcely  be  seen  through  the  mist.  Woe  to  the  mariner  who 
sees  the  witch  I 

The  Lord  of  Pengerswick  alone  had  power  over  her.  He  had 
but  to  stand  on  his  tower,  and  blow  three  blasts  on  his  trumpet, 
to  summon  her  to  the  shore,  and  compel  her  to  peace. 
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TREIVA,  OR  TREWE,  THE  HOME  OF  WITCHES. 

AS  we  walk  from  Nancledrea  Bottoms  towards  Zennor  we  pass 
Trewa  (pronounced  Truee\  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  place  where  at  Midsummer  all  the  witches  of  the  west  met. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  very  ancient  tin  stream  works,  and  these, 
I  was  informed,  "  were  the  renudns  of  bals  which  had  been  worked 
before  the  deluge  ;  there  was  nothing  so  old  anywhere  else  in 
Cornwall."  Around  us,  on  the  hill-sides  and  up  the  bottoms, 
huge  boulders  of  granite  are  most  fantastically  scattered.  All 
these  rocks  sprang  from  the  ground  at  the  call  of  the  giants.  At 
Embla  Green  we  still  see  the  ruins  of  the  Giant's  House,  but  all 
we  know  of  this  Titan  is  that  he  was  the  king.  On  one  side  we 
have  the  "  Gianfs  Well,"  and  not  far  off  the  "Druid's  Well,"  and 
a  little  before  us  is  Zennor  coit  or  cromlech. 

From  this  point  the  scenery  is  of  the  wildest  description.  The 
granite  cairns  are  spread  around  in  every  direction,  and  many  of 
those  masses  are  so  strangely  fashioned  by  the  atmospheric 
influences  ever  acting  on  them,  that  fancy  can  readily  fashion 
them  into  tombs  and  temples.  Rock  basins  abound  on  these 
hills,  and  of  ruined  cromlechs  there  are  many.  Whatever  the 
local  historians  may  say,  local  traditions  assure  us  that  on  Mid- 
siuxuner  Eve  all  the  witches  in  Penwith  gathered  here,  and  that 
they  lit  fires  on  every  cromlech,  and  in  every  rock  basin,  until  the 
hills  were  alive  with  flame,  and  renewed  their  vows  to  the  evil 
ones  firom  whom  they  derived  their  power.  Hence,  to  this  day 
this  place  is  called  Bum  Downs.  Amidst  these  rock  masses  there 
was  one  pile  remarkable  amidst  all  the  others  for  its  size,  and — 
being  formed  of  cubical  masses — ^for  its  square  character.  This  was 
known  as  the  Witches'  Rock,  and  here  it  was  said  they  assembled 
at  midnight  to  carry  on  their  wicked  deeds.  This  rock  has  been 
removed,  and  with  it  the  witches  have  died ;  the  last  real  witch 
in  Zennor  having  passed  away,  as  I  have  been  told,  about  thirty 
years  since,  and  with  her,  some  say,  the  £adries  fled.  I  have, 
however,  many  reasons  for  believing  that  our  little  friends  have 
still  a  few  haunts  in  this  locality.  There  is  but  one  reason  why 
we  should  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  Witches'  Rock.  Any 
one  touching  this  rock  nine  times  at  midnight  was  insured  against 
bad  tuck. 
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KENIDZHEK  WITCH. 

ON  the  tract  called  the  "  Gump/'  near  Kenidzhek,  is  a  beauti- 
ful well  of  clear  water,  not  far  from  which  was  a  miner's 
cot,  in  which  dwelt  two  miners  with  their  sister.  They  told  her 
never  to  go  to  the  well  after  daylight ;  they  would  fetch  the  water 
for  her.  However,  on  one  Saturday  night  she  had  forgotten  to  get 
in  a  supply  for  the  morrow,  so  she  went  oflf  to  the  well.  Passing 
by  a  gap  in  a  broken-down  hedge  (called  a  gurgo)  near  the  well, 
she  saw  an  old  woman  sitting  down,  wrapped  in  a  red  shawl ;  she 
asked  her  what  she  did  there  at  that  time  of  night,  but  received 
no  reply ;  she  thought  this  rather  strange,  but  plunged  her  pitcher 
in  the  well ;  when  she  drew  it  up,  though  a  perfectly  sound  vessel, 
it  contained  no  water ;  she  tried  again  and  again,  and,  though  she 
saw  the  water  rushing  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  it  was  sure 
to  be  empty  when  lifted  out  She  then  became  rather  frightened ; 
spoke  again  to  the  old  woman,  but  receiving  no  answer,  hastened 
away,  and  came  in  great  alarm  to  her  brothers.  They  told  her 
that  it  was  on  account  of  this  old  woman  they  did  not  wish  her 
to  go  to  the  well  at  night.  What  she  saw  was  the  ghost  of  old 
Moll,  a  witch  who  had  been  a  great  terror  to  the  people  in  her 
lifetime,  and  had  laid  many  fearful  spells  on  them.  They  said 
they  saw  her  sitting  in  the  gap  by  the  wall  every  night  when  going 
to  bed. 


w 


THE  WITCHES  OF  THE  LOGAN  STONE. 

HO   that  has  travelled  into  Cornwall  but  has  visited  the 
Logan  Stone  ?      Numerous  Logan  rocks  exist  on  the 


granite  hills  of  the  county,  but  that  remarkable  mass  which  is 
poised  on  the  cubical  masses  forming  its  Cyclopean  support,  at 
Trereen,  is  beyond  all  others  "  The  Logan  Stone." 

A  more  sublime  spot  could  not  have  been  chosen  by  the  Bar- 
dic priesthood  for  any  ordeal  connected  with  their  worship ;  and 
even  admitting  that  nature  may  have  disposed  the  huge  mass  to 
wear  away,  so  as  to  rest  delicately  poised  on  a  pivot,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  wild  worship  of  the  untrained  tribes,  who  had 
passed  to  those  islands  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
may  have  led  them  to  believe  that  some  superhuman  power  be- 
longed to  such  a  strangely-balanced  mass  of  rock. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  through  all  time,  pass- 
ing on  from  father  to  son,  there  has  been  a  wild  reverence  of  this 
mass  of  rock ;  and  long  after  the  days  when  the  Druid  ceased  to  be 
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there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  Christian  priests,  if  they 
did  not  encourage,  did  not  forbid,  the  use  of  this  and  similar  rocks 
to  be  used  as  places  of  ordeal  by  the  uneducated  and  superstitious 
people  around. 

Hence  the  mass  of  rock  on  which  is  poised  the  Logan  Stone 
has  ever  been  connected  with  the  supernatural.  To  the  south  of 
the  Logan  Rock  is  a  high  peak  of  granite,  towering  above  the 
other  rocks ;  this  is  known  as  the  Castle  Peak. 

No  one  can  say  for  how  long  a  period,  but  most  certainly  for 
ages,  this  peak  has  been  the  midnight  rendezvous  for  witches. 
Many  a  man,  and  woman  too,  now  sleeping  quietly  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Levan,  would,  had  they  the  power,  attest  to  have  seen 
the  witches  flying  into  the  Castle  Peak  on  moonlight  nights, 
mounted  on  the  stems  of  the  ragwort  (Sendcio  Jacobcea  Unn, ), 
and  bringing  with  them  the  things  necessary  to  make  their 
charms  potent  and  strong. 

This  place  was  long  noted  as  the  gathering  place  of  the  army 
of  witches  who  took  their  departure  for  Wales,  where  they  would 
luxuriate  at  the  most  favoured  seasons  of  the  year  upon  the  milk 
of  the  Welshmen's  cows.  From  this  peak  many  a  struggling  ship 
has  been  watched  by  a  malignant  crone,  while  she  has  been  brew- 
ing the  tempest  to  destroy  it ;  and  many  a  rejoicing  chorus  has 
been  echoed,  in  horror,  by  the  cliffs  around,  when  the  witches 
have  been  croaking  their  miserable  delight  over  the  perishing 
crews,  as  they  have  watched  man,  woman,  and  child  drowning, 
whom  they  were  presently  to  rob  of  the  treasures  they  were  bring- 
ing home  from  other  lands. 

Upon  the  rocks  behind  the  Logan  Rock  it  would  appear  that 
every  kind  of  mischief  which  can  befall  man  or  beast  was  once 
brewed  by  the  St  Levan  witches. 

MADGY  PIGGY'S  CHAIR, 

ALL  those  who  have  visited  the  fine  piles  of  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  so-called  "  St  Levan,"  Land*s-End,  called 
Tol-Pedden-Penwith, — and  infinitely  finer  than  anything  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  most  western  promontory  itself, — cannot 
have  failed  to  notice  the  arrangement  of  cubical  masses  of  granite 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  known  as  the  Chair  ladder. 

This  remarkable  pile  presents  to  the  beat  of  the  Atlantic  waves 
a  sheer  face  of  cliff  of  very  considerable  height,  standing  up  like 
a  huge  basaltic  column,  or  a  pillar  built  by  the  Titans,  the  hori- 
zontal joints  representing  so  many  steps  in  the  so-called  <<  Ladder." 
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On  the  top  is  placed  a  stone  of  somewhat  remarkable  shape,  which 
is  by  no  gjreat  effort  of  the  imagination  converted  into  a  chair. 
There  it  was  that  Madgy  Figgy,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
St  Levan  and  Burian  witches,  was  in  the  habit  of  seating  herself 
when  she  desired  to  call  up  to  her  aid  the  spirits  of  the  storm. 
Often  has  she  been  seen  swinging  herself  to  and  fro  on  this  dizzy 
height  when  a  storm  has  been  coming  home  upon  the  shores, 
and  richly-laden  vessels  have  been  struggling  with  the  winds. 
From  this  spot  she  poured  forth  her  imprecations  on  man  and 
beast,  and  none  whom  she  had  offended  could  escape  those 
withering  spells ;  and  from  this  "  chair,"  which  will  ever  bear 
her  name,  Madgy  Figgy  would  always  take  her  flight.  Often, 
starting  like  some  huge  bird,  mounted  on  a  stem  of  ragwort, 
Figgy  has  headed  a  band  of  inferior  witches,  and  gone  off  rejoicing 
in  their  iniquities  to  Wales  or  Spain. 

This  old  hag  lived  in  a  cottage  not  far  from  Raftra,  and  she 
and  all  her  gang,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  pretty  numerous 
crew,  were  notorious  wreckers.  On  one  occasion,  Madgy  from 
her  seat  of  storms  lured  a  Portuguese  Indiaman  into  Perloe  Cove, 
and  drowned  all  the  passengers.  As  they  were  washed  on  shore, 
the  bodies  were  stripped  of  everything  valuable,  and  buried  by 
Figgy  and  her  husband  in  the  green  hollow,  which  may  yet  be 
seen  just  above  Perloe  Cove,  marking  the  graves  with  a  rough 
stone  placed  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  The  spoils  on  this  occa- 
sion must  have  been  large,  for  all  the  women  were  supplied  for 
years  with  rich  dresses,  and  costly  jewels  were  seen  decking  the 
red  arms  of  the  girls  who  laboured  in  the  fields.  For  a  long  time 
gems  and  gold  continued  to  be  found  on  the  sands.  Howbeit, 
amongst  the  bodies  thrown  ashore  was  one  of  a  lady  richly  dressed, 
with  chains  of  gold  about  her.  "  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems 
she  wore,"  and  not  only  so,  but  valuable  treasure  was  fastened 
around  her,  she  evidently  hoping,  if  saved,  to  secure  some  of  her 
property.  This  body,  like  all  the  others,  was  stripped ;  but  Figgy 
said  there  was  a  mark  on  it  which  boded  them  evil,  and  she 
would  not  allow  any  of  the  gold  or  gems  to  be  divided,  as  it  would 
be  sure  to  bring  bad  luck  if  it  were  separated.  A  dreadful 
quarrel  ensued,  and  bloodshed  was  threatened  ;  but  the  diabolical 
old  Figgy  was  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the  men,  and  the 
power  of  her  impetuous  will  was  superior  to  them  all. 

Everything  of  value,  therefore,  belonging  to  this  lady  was 
gathered  into  a  heap,  and  placed  in  a  chest  in  Madgy  Figg/s  hut. 
They  buried  the  Portuguese  lady  the  same  evening ;  and  after 
dark  a  light  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  grave,  pass  along  the  clif)s, 
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and  seat  itself  in  Madgy's  chair  at  Tol-Pedden.  Then,  after  some 
hours,  it  descended,  passed  back  again,  and,  entering  the  cottage, 
rested  upon  the  chest.  This  curious  phenomenon  continued  for 
more  than  three  months, — nightly, — much  to  the  alarm  of  all  but 
Figgy,  who  said  she  knew  all  about  it,  and  it  would  be  all  right  in 
time.  One  day  a  strange-looking  and  strangely-attired  man 
arrived  at  the  cottage.  Figgy's  man  (her  husband)  was  at  home 
alone.  To  him  the  stranger  addressed  himself  by  signs, — ^he  could 
not  speak  English,  so  he  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken  at  all, 
— and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  led  to  the  graves.  Away  they  went, 
but  the  foreigner  did  not  appear  to  require  a  guide.  He  at  once 
selected  the  grave  of  the  lady,  and  sitting  down  upon  it,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  pent-up  sorrows.  He  sent  Figgy's  man  away,  and  re- 
mained there  till  night,  when  the  light  arose  from  the  grave  more 
brilliant  than  ever,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  hut,  resting  as 
usual  on  the  chest,  which  was  now  covered  up  with  old  sails,  and 
all  kinds  of  fishermen's  lumber. 

The  foreigner  swept  these  things  aside,  and  opened  the  chest. 
He  selected  everything  belonging  to  the  lady,  refusing  to  take  any 
of  the  other  valuables.  He  rewarded  the  wreckers  with  costly 
gifts,  and  left  them — ^no  one  knowing  from  whence  he  came  nor 
whither  he  went.  Madgy  Figgy  was  now  truly  triumphant  "  One 
witch  knows  another  witch,  dead  or  living,"  she  would  say ;  "  and 
the  African  would  have  been  the  death  of  us  if  we  hadn't  kept 
the  treasure,  whereas  now  we  have  good  gifts,  and  no  g^nsaying 
'em."  Some  do  say  they  have  seen  the  light  in  Madgy  Floy's 
chair  since  those  times. 

OLD  MADGE  FIGGEY  AND  THE  PIG. 

MADGE  FIGGEY  once  lived  in  St  Leven,  but  she  removed 
to  Burian  Church-town.  She  had  a  neighbour,  Tom 
Trenoweth,  who  had  a  very  fine  sow,  and  the  old  creature  took  it 
into  her  head  to  desire  this  sow.  The  pig  was  worth  a  pound  of 
any  man's  money,  but  Madge  oflfered  Tom  five  shillings  for  it 

"  No,"  says  Tom,  "  I  shan't  sell  the  sow  to  you,  nor  to  anybody 
else.  I  am  going  to  put  her  in  the  house,  and  feed  her  for  myself 
against  winter." 

"  Well,"  said  old  Madge,  nodding  her  head,  and  shaking  her 
finger  at  Tom,  "  you  will  wish  you  had." 

From  that  time  the  sow  ceased  to  "goody"  (thrive).  The 
more  com  the  sow  ate,  the  leaner  she  became.  Old  Madge  came 
again,  "  Will  ye  sell  her  now,  Tom  ?  " 
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"  No  I  and  be to  you,*'  said  Tom. 

"  Arreah,  Tom !  you  will  wish  you  had,  before  another  week  is 
ended,  I  can  tell  ye." 

By  next  week  the  sow  was  gone  to  skin  and  bone,  yet  eating  all 
the  time  meat  enough  for  three. 

At  last  Tom  took  the  sow  out  of  the  house,  and  prepared  to 
drive  her  to  Penzance  market,  and  sell  her  for  what  she  would 
fetch. 

The  rope  was  put  round  her  leg,  but  more  for  fashion's  sake 
than  anything  else.  The  poor  pig  could  scarcely  stand  on  her 
legs,  consequently  there  was  little  chance  of  her  running  away. 
Well,  Tom  and  his  pig  were  no  sooner  on  the  highroad  than  the 
sow  set  off  like  a  greyhound,  and  never  stopped,  racing  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  until  she  reached  Leah  Lanes.  Tom  kept  hold  of 
the  rope  till  his  arm  was  almost  dragged  from  his  body,  and  he 
was  fairly  "  out  of  breath."  He  dropped  the  rope,  piggy  went  on 
"  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  but  only  the  way  which  pleased  her  best.  At 
last  Tom  and  the  sow  arrived  at  Tregenebris  Downs.  At  the 
comer  of  the  roads,  where  they  divide,— one  going  to  Sancreed, 
and  the  other  to  Penzance, — Tom  again  laid  hold  of  the  rope,  and 
said  to  himself,  "  1 11  surely  get  thee  to  Penzance  yet." 

The  moment  they  came  to  the  market -road,  the  sow  made  a 
bolt,  jerked  the  rope  out  of  Tom's  hand,  and  ran  off  at  full  speed, 
never  stopping  until  she  got  in  under  Tregenebris  Bridge.  Now 
that  bridge  is  more  like  a  long  drain — ^locally  a  bolt — than  anything 
else,  and  is  smallest  in  the  middle  ;  so  when  the  sow  got  haJf  way 
in,  she  stuck  fast ;  she  couldn't  go  forward — she  wouldn't  come 
back.  Tom  fired  all  the  stones  he  could  find — ^first  at  the  pig's 
head,  and  then  at  her  tail — and  all  he  got  for  his  pains  was  a  grunt. 
There  he  stopped,  watching  the  sow  till  near  sunset ;  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  five  in  the  morning,  and  was  starving.  He  saw  no 
chance  of  getting  the  sow  out,  so  he  swore  at  her,  and  prepared 
to  go  home,  when  who  should  come  by  but  old  Madge  Figgey, 
with  her  stick  in  one  hand  and  basket  in  the  other. 

"  Why,  Tom,  is  that  you  ?  What  in  the  world  are  ye  doing 
here  at  this  time  o'  day  ?  " 

"  Well,"  says  Tom,  "  I  'm  cussed  if  I  can  tell ;  look  under  the 
bridge,  if  you  're  a  mind  to  know." 

"  Why,  I  hear  the  sow  grunting,  I  declare.  What  will  ye  sell 
her  for  now  ?  " 

"  If  you  can  get  her  out,  take  her,"  says  Tom ;  "  but  hast  anything 
to  eat  in  your  basket  ? " 

Madge  gave  him  a  twopenny  loaf. 
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"Thank  ye,"  says  Tom.     "Now  the  devil  take  the  both  of 


o" 


yc!^ 

"  Cheat  !  cheat !  cheat ! "  says  Madge.      Out  came  the  sow, 
and  followed  her  home  like  a  dog. 


MADAM  NOV  AND  OLD  JOAN. 

THEY  say  that,  a  long  time  since,  there  lived  an  old  witch 
down  by  Alsia  Mill,  called  Joan.  Everybody  feared  to 
offend  the  old  woman,  and  g^ve  her  everything  she  looked  for, 
except  Madam  Noy,  who  lived  in  Pendrea, 

Madam  Noy  had  some  beautiful  hens  of  a  new  sort,  with  "cops'* 
on  their  heads. 

One  morning  early,  Joan  comes  up  to  Pendrea,  so  as  to  catch 
Madam  Noy  going  out  into  the  farmyard,  with  her  basket  of  com 
to  feed  her  poultry,  and  to  collect  the  eggs. 

Joan  comes  up  nodding  and  curtsying  every  step.  ".Good 
morrow  to  your  honour ;  how  well  you  are  looking.  Madam  Noy  ! 
and,  oh,  what  beautiful  hens  !  I  Ve  got  an  old  hen  that  I  do  want 
to  set ;  will  you  sell  me  a  dozen  of  eggs  ?  Those  with  the  '  cops ' 
I  'd  like  to  have  best." 

Madam  turned  round  half  offended,  and  said,  "  I  have  none  to 
sell,  neither  with  the  cops  nor  yet  without  the  cops,  whilst  I  have  so 
many  old  clucking  hens  about,  and  hardly  an  ^^  to  be  found." 

"  You  surely  wouldn't  send  me  home  empty  as  I  came,  madam 
dear?" 

"  You  may  go  home  the  same  way  you  came,  for  you  aren't 
wanted  here." 

"  Now,"  croaked  Joan,  hoarse  with  passion,  "  as  true  as  I  tell 
you  so,  if  you  don't  sell  me  some  eggs,  you  will  wish  your  cakes 
dough." 

As  the  old  witch  said  this,  she  perched  herself  on  the  stile, 
shaking  her  finger  and  "  nodling  "  her  head. 

Madam  Noy  was  a  bit  of  a  virago  herself,  so  she  took  up  a 
stone  and  flung  it  at  Joan ;  it  hit  her  in  the  face,  and  made  her 
jaws  rattle. 

As  soon  as  she  recovered,  she  spinned  forth  : — 

**  Madam  Noy,  you  ugly  old  bitch, 
You  shall  have  the  gout,  the  palsy,  and  itch  ; 
All  the  eggs  your  hens  lay  henceforth  shall  be  addle ; 
All  your  hens  have  the  pip,  and  die  with  the  straddle; 
And  ere  I  with  the  mighty  fine  madam  have  done, 
Of  her  favourite  '  coppies'  she  shan't  possess  one." 
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From  that  day  forward,  madam  was  always  afflicted.  The  doctor 
from  Penzance  could  do  little  for  her.  The  fowls*  eggs  were 
always  bad ;  the  hens  died,  and  madam  lost  all  her  "  coppies." 
This  is  the  way  it  came  about — in  the  place  of  cops  the  brains 
came  out — and  all  by  the  spells  of  old  Joan. 

This  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  old  Cornish  drolls,  which 
ran  in  an  irregular  jingle,  such  as  the  above,  and  was  half  sung, 
half  said  by  the  droll-teller. 


THE  WITCH  OF  TREVA. 

ONCE  on  a  time,  long  ago,  there  lived  at  Treva,  a  hamlet  in 
Zennor,  a  wonderful  old  lady  deeply  skilled  in  necromancy. 
Her  charms,  spells,  and  dark  incantations  made  her  the  terror  of 
the  neighbourhood.  However,  this  old  lady  £uled  to  impress  her 
husband  with  any  belief  in  her  supernatural  powers,  nor  did  he  foil 
to  proclaim  his  unbelief  aloud. 

One  day  this  sceptic  came  home  to  dinner,  and  found,  being 
exceedingly  hungry,  to  his  bitter  disappointment,  that  not  only 
was  there  no  dinner  to  eat,  but  that  there  was  no  meat  in  the 
house.  His  rage  was  great,  but  all  he  could  get  from  his  wife 
was,  "  I  couldn*t  get  meat  out  of  the  stones,  could  I  ?  "  It  was  in 
vain  to  give  the  reins  to  passion,  the  old  woman  told  him,  and  he 
must  know  "  that  hard  words  buttered  no  parsnips."  Well,  at 
length  he  resolved  to  put  his  wife's  powers  to  the  proof,  and  he 
quietly  but  determinedly  told  her  that  he  would  be  the  death  of 
her  if  she  did  not  get  him  some  dinner  ;  but  if  in  half  an  hour  she 
gave  him  some  good  cooked  meat,  he  would  believe  all  she  had 
boasted  of  her  power,  and  be  submissive  to  her  for  ever.  St  Ives, 
the  nearest  market-town,  was  five  miles  off;  but  nothing  doubting, 
the  witch  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  started.  Her  husband 
watched  her  from  their  cottage  door,  down  the  hill ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  he  saw  his  wife  quietly  place  herself  on  the 
ground  and  disappear.  In  her  place  a  fine  hare  ran  on  at  its  full 
speecL 

He  was  not  a  little  startled,  but  he  waited,  and  within  the  half- 
hour  in  walked  his  ^fe  with  "  good  flesh  and  taties  all  ready  for 
aiting."  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt,  and  the  poor  husband 
lived  in  fear  of  the  witch  of  Treva  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

This  event  took  place  after  a  few  years,  and  it  is  said  the  room 
was  full  of  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  old  woman's  shrieks  were 
awful  to  hear.     Howbeit,  peace  in  the  shape  of  pale-faced  death 
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came  to  her  at  last,  and  then  a  black  cloud  rested  over  the  house 
when  all  the  heavens  were  clear  and  blue. 

She  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  six  aged  men,  carried,  as  is 
the  custom,  underhand.  When  they  were  about  halfway  between 
the  house  and  the  church,  a  hare  started  from  the  roadside  and 
leaped  over  the  coffin.  The  terrified  bearers  let  the  corpse  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  ran  away.  Another  lot  of  men  took  up  the  coffin 
and  proceeded.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  puss  was  suddenly 
seen  seated  on  the  coffin,  and  again  the  coffin  was  abandoned. 
After  long  consultation,  and  being  persuaded  by  the  parson  to  carry 
the  old  woman  very  quickly  into  the  churchyard,  while  he  walked 
before,  six  others  made  the  attempt,  and  as  the  parson  never 
ceased  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  went  on  quietly.  Arrived 
at  the  church  stile,  they  rested  the  corpse,  the  parson  paused  to 
commence  the  ordinary  burial  service,  and  there  stood  the  hare, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  clergyman  began  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,''  uttered  a  diabolical  howl,  changed  into  a  black,  un- 
shapen  creature,  and  disappeared. 


HOW  MR  LENINE  GAVE  UP  COURTING. 

MR  LENINE  had  been,  as  was  his  wont,  spending  his  even- 
ing hours  with  the  lady  of  his  love.  He  was  a  timid  man, 
and  always  returned  to  Tregenebris  early.  Beyond  this,  as  the 
lady  was  alone,  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  let  the  world  know  that 
Mr  Lenine  left  her  by  daylight. 

One  evening,  it  was  scarcely  yet  dark,  and  our  lover  was  re- 
turning home  through  Leah  Lanes.  His  horse  started  at  an  old 
woman,  who  had  crept  under  the  hedge  for  shelter  from  a  passing 
shower.  As  Mr  Lenine  saw  a  figure  moving  in  the  shade  he  was 
terrified. 

"  Tu-whit,  tu-whoo,  ho,"  sang  an  owl. 

"  It 's  only  me — Mr  Lenine  of  Tregenebris,**  said  he,  putting 
the  spurs  to  his  horse. 

Something  followed  him,  fast  as  he  might  go,  and  he  forced 
his  horse  up  the  hill  by  Leah  veaii. 

"  Tu-whit,  tu-whoo,  ho,"  sang  the  owl. 

"  It  *s  only  me — Aunt  Betty  Foss,"  screamed  the  old  woman. 

"  Tu-whit,  tu-whoo,  ho,  ho,"  sang  the  owl  again. 

"  Don't  ye  be  afeared,  Mr  Lenine,"  shrieked  Aunt  Betty,  almost 
out  of  breath. 

"  Tu-whit,  tu-whoo,  ho,  ho,  ho,"  also  shrieked  the  owl. 
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"Oh,  it's  only  John  Lenine  of  Tregenebris/'  stammered  the 
frightened  lover,  who  had,  however,  reached  home. 

He  went  no  more  a^courting.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that 
either  a  highwayman  and  his  crew,  or  the  devil  and  his  imps,  were 
upon  him.  He  died  a  bachelor,  and  the  charming  lady  became  a 
peevish  old  maid,  and  died  in  solitude ;  all  owing  to  the  hooting 
owl. 

Some  do  say  Betty  Foss  was  a  witch,  and  the  owl  her  familiar. 


THE  WITCH  AND  THE  TOAD. 

AN  old  woman  called  Alsey — usually  Aunt  Alsey — occupied  a 
small  cottage  in  Anthony,  one  of  a  row  which  belonged  to 
a  tradesman  living  in  Dock — as  Devonport  was  then  designated 
to  distinguish  it  from  Plymouth.  The  old  woman  possessed  a 
very  violent  temper,  and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  fixed  upon 
her  the  character  of  being  a  witch.  Her  landlord  had  frequently 
sought  his  rent,,  and  as  frequently  he  received  nothing  but  abuse. 
He  had,  on  the  special  occasion  to  which  our  narrative  refers, 
crossed  the  Tamar  and  walked  to  Anthony,  with  the  firm  resolve 
of  securing  his  rent,  now  long  in  arrear,  and  of  turning  the  old 
termagant  out  of  the  cottage.  A  violent  scene  ensued,  and  the 
vicious  old  woman,  more  than  a  match  for  a  really  kind-hearted 
and  quiet  man,  remained  the  mistress  of  the  situation.  She  seated 
herself  in  the  door  of  her  cottage  and  ciursed  her  landlord's  wife, 
"  the  child  she  was  carrying,"  and  all  belonging  to  him,  with  so 

devilish  a  spite  that  Mr owned  he  was  fairly  driven  away  in 

terror. 

On  returning  home,  he,  of  course,  told  his  wife  all  the  circum- 
stances; and  whUe  they  were  discoursing  on  the  subject, — the 
whole  story  being  attentively  listened  to  by  their  daughter,  then  a 
young  girl,  who  is  my  informant, — a  woman  came  into  the  shop 
requiring  some  articles  which  they  sold. 

"  Sit  still,  father,"  said  Mrs to  her  husband  ;  "you  must  be 

tired.     I  will  see  to  the  shop." 

So  she  went  from  the  parlour  into  the  shop,  and,  hearing  the 
wants  of  her  customer,  proceeded  to  supply  them;  gossiping 
gaily,  as  was  her  wont,  to  interest  the  buyer. 

Mrs was  weighing  one  of  the  articles  required,  when  some- 
thing falling  heavily  from  the  ceiling  of  the  shop,  struck  the  beam 
out  of  her  hand,  and  both — the  falling  body  and  the  scales — came 
together  with  much  noise  on  to  the  counter.     At  the  same  instant 
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both  women  screamed ; — the  shopkeeper  calling  also  •*  Father  ! 
father  ! " — meaning  her  husband  thereby — with  great  energy. 

Mr and  his  daughter  were  in  the  shop  instantly,  and  there, 

on  the  counter,  they  saw  an  enormous  and  most  ugly  toad  sprawl- 
ing  amidst  the  chains  of  the  scales.  The  first  action  of  the  man 
was  to  run  back  to  the  parlour,  seize  the  tongs,  and  return  to  the 
shop.  He  grasped  the  swollen  toad  with  the  tongs,  the  vicious 
creature  spitting  all  the  time,  and,  without  a  word,  he  went  back 
and  flung  it  behind  the  block  of  wood  which  was  burning  in  the 
grate.  The  object  of  terror  being  removed,  the  wife,  who  was 
shortly  to  become  the  mother  of  another  child,  though  usually  a 
woman  who  had  great  command  over  her  feelings,  fainted. 

This  circumstance  demanding  all  their  attention,  the  toad  was 

forgotten.    The  shock  was  a  severe  one ;  and  although  Mrs was 

restored  in  a  little  time  to  her  senses,  she  again  and  again  became 

faint.     Those  fits  continuing,  her  medical  attendant,  Dr was 

sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival  he  ordered  that  his  patient  should  be 
inunediately  placed  in  bed,  and  the  husband  was  informed  that  he 
must  be  prepared  for  a  premature  birth. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  these  circumstances,  and  the  desire 

to  afford  every  relief  to  his  wife,  so  fully  occupied  Mr ,  that  for 

an  hour  or  two  he  entirely  forgot  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief ;  or, 
perhaps  satisfying  himself  that  the  toad  was  burnt  to  ashes,  he  had 
no  curiosity  to  look  after  it.  He  was,  however,  suddenly  simimoned 
from  the  bedroom,  in  which  he  was  with  his  wife,  by  his  daughter 
calling  to  him,  in  a  voice  of  terror — 

"  O  father,  the  toad,  the  toad  !  " 

Mr rushed  down -stairs,  and  he  then  discovered  that  the 

toad,  though  severely  burnt,  had  escaped  destruction.  It  must  have 
crawled  up  over  the  log  of  wood,  and  from  it  have  ^Edlen  down 
amongst  the  ashes.  There  it  was  now  making  useless  struggles  to 
escape,  by  climbing  over  the  fender. 

The  tongs  were  again  put  in  requisition,  with  the  intention 
this  time  of  carrying  the  reptile  out  of  the  house.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  had  time  to  do  so,  a  man  from  Anthony  came  hastily  into 
the  shop  with  the  information  that  Aunt  Alsey  had  fallen  into  the 
fire,  as  the  people  supposed,  in  a  fit,  and  that  she  was  nearly  burnt 
to  death.     This  man  had  been  sent  off  with  two  conmiissions — 

one  to  fetch  the  doctor,  and  the  other  to  bring  Mr with  him, 

as  much  of  the  cottage  had  been  injured  by  fire,  communicated  to 
it  by  the  old  woman's  dress. 

In  as  short  a  time  as  possible  the  parish  surgeon  and  Mr  • 
were  at  Anthony,  and  too  truly  they  found  the  old  woman  most 
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severely  burnt — so  seriously,  indeed,  there  was  no  chance  that 
one  so  aged  could  rally  from  the  shock  which  her  system  must  have 
received.  However,  a  litter  was  carefully  prepared,  the  old  woman 
was  placed  in  it,  and  carried  to  the  worldiouse.  Every  attention 
was  given  to  her  situation,  but  she  never  recovered  perfect  con- 
sciousness, and  during  the  night  she  died. 

The  toad,  which  we  left  inside  the  fender  in  front  of  a  t)lazing 
fire,  was  removed  from  a  position  so  trying  to  any  cold-blooded 
animal,  by  the  servant,  and  thrown,  with  a  "  hugh  *'  and  a  shudder, 
upon  one  of  the  flower-beds  in  the  small  garden  behind  the  house. 

There  it  lay  the  next  morning  dead,  and  when  examined  by 

Mr ,  it  was  found  that  all  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  toad 

corresponded  with  those  received  by  the  poor  old  wretch,  who  had 
no  doubt  fallen  a  victim  to  passion. 

As  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  mysterious  relation  which 
existed  between  the  witch  and  the  toad,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  attend  further  to  the  innocent  victim  of  an  old  woman's 
vengeance,  than  to  say  that  eventually  a  babe  was  bom — that  that 
babe  grew  to  be  a  handsome  man,  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and 
having  married,  went  to  sea,  and  perished,  leaving  a  widow  with 
an  unborn  child  to  lament  his  loss.  Whether  this  was  a  result  of 
the  witch's  curse,  those  who  are  more  deeply  skilled  in  witchcraft 
than  I  am  may  perhaps  tell. 

THE  SAILOR  WIZARD. 

THIS  appears  to  have  been,  and  it  may  still  be,  a  very  conmion 
superstition.  I  have  lately  received  from  Mr  T.  Q.  Couch 
of  Bodmin  the  story  of  some  sailors,  who  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  one  of  their  body  was  a  wizard.  This  was  eventually  proved 
to  have  been  the  case,  by  circumstances  in  every  way  resembling 
those  of  our  old  witch.  There  had  been  a  quarrel,  and  revenge 
had  been  talked  of.  The  sailors  were  all  grouped  together  in  the 
forepart  of  the  ship,  except  the  suspected  one,  and  a  toad  fell 
sprawling  amongst  them.  One  of  the  men  fiung  the  creature  into 
the  fire  in  the  caboose.  It  struggled  for  a  moment  in  the  fire,  and 
then  by  a  convulsive  effort  flung  itself  out.  Immediately  the  tcad 
was  caught  up  by  one  of  the  men,  and  flung  into  the  sea. 

In  the  course  of  some  little  time  the  absent  sailor  made  his  ap- 
pearance dripping  wet.  In  a  drunken  frolic  he  had  first  fallen  into 
the  fire  at  a  low  beer  shop  or  "  Kiddle-e-wink,"  and  subsequently 
he  fell  out  of  the  boat  into  the  sea. 
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'  To  ns  our  Queen,  who,  in  the  central  earth» 
Midst  fiery  lavas  or  basaltine  seas, 
Deep-throned  the  illimitable  waste  enjoys, 
Enormous  solitude,  has  given  these 
Her  subterraneous  realms ;  bids  us  dwell  here, 
In  the  abyss  of  darkness,  and  exert 
Immortal  alchymy. 

'  Each  devious  cleft,  each  secret  cell  explore, 
And  from  its  fissures  draw  the  ductile  ore." 

The  Afine:  a  Drautatk  Poem — 

John  Sargenf. 
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TRADITIONS  OF  TINNERS. 

**  An  ancient  story  I  '11  tell  you  anon. 
Which  is  older  by  far  than  the  days  of  Ring  John ; 
But  this  you  should  know,  that  that  red-robed  sinner 
Robb'd  the  Jew  of  the  gold  he  had  made  as  a  tinner." 

Olii  Cornish  Sottg. 

THERE  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  Cornwall  where  tin  is  at  present 
found,  that  has  not  been  worked  over  by  the  "  old  men,"  as 
the  ancient  miners  are  always  called. 

Every  valley  has  been  "  streamed  " — ^that  is,  the  deposits  have 
been  washed  for  tin  ;  over  every  hill  where  now  a  tin  mine  appears, 
there  are  evidences,  many  of  them  most  extensive,  of  actual  min- 
ing operations  having  been  carried  on  to  as  great  a  depth  as  was 
possible  in  the  days  when  the  appliances  of  science  were  unknown. 

Wherever  the  "  streamer  **  has  been,  upon  whatever  spot  the 
old  miner  has  worked,  there  we  are  told  the  "  Finician  "  (Phoem- 
dan)  has  been,  or  the  Jew  has  mined.* 

There  is  much  confusion  in  these  traditions.  The  Jew,  and  the 
Saracen,  and  the  Phoenician  are  regarded  as  terms  applied  to  the 
same  people.  Whereas  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  recorded  to  have 
traded  with  the  Cornish  Britons  for  tin,  and  the  Jews,  who  were 
the  great  tin  miners  and  merchants  in  the  days  of  King  John,  are 
separated  by  wide  periods  of  time ;  and  the  "  Saracens,"  whom 
some  suppose  to  have  been  miners  who  came  from  Spain  when 
that  coimtry  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  occupy  a  very 
undefined  position.  Tradition,  however,  tells  us  that  the  old 
Cornish  miners  shipped  their  tin  at  several  remarkable  islands 

*  "They  maintaine  these  works  to  have  been  verie  aundent,  and  first  wrought  by  the 
yewes  with  Pickaxes  of  Holme-Boxe  and  Hartshome.  They  prove  this  by  the  name  of 
those  places  yet  enduring,  to  wit,  Attall Saraxtn^  in  English,  the  y*we9  Offcoit^  and  by 
those  tooles  daily  found  amongst  the  rubble  of  such  workes."— N^iirM*|r  »/  Ccmmail, 
Carew.    (Appendix,  A  A.) 
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round  the  coast.  St  Michael's  Mount  has  been  especially  noticed, 
but  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  it  still  retains  the  pecu- 
liar character  which  it  appears  to  have  possessed  when  Diodorus 
wrote.  But  Looe  Island,  St  Nicholas's  Island  in  Plymouth  Sound, 
the  island  at  St  Ives,  the  Chapel  Rock  at  Perran,  and  many  other 
insular  masses  of  rock,  which  are  at  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  are  said  to  have  been  shipping-places. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Christian  churches  upon  Dart- 
moor, which  are  said  to  have  been  built  about  the  reign  of  John, 
were  reared  by  the  Jews.  Once,  and  once  only,  I  heard  the  story 
told  in  more  detail.  They,  the  Jews,  did  not  actually  work  in  the 
tin  streams  and  mines  of  the  Moor,  but  they  employed  tinners, 
who  were  Christians  ;  and  the  king  imposed  on  the  Jew  merchants 
the  condition  that  they  should  build  churches  for  their  miners. 

That  the  Phoenicians  came  to  Cornwall  to  buy  tin  has  been  so 
often  told  that  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  story.  It  was 
certainly  new,  however,  to  be  informed  by  the  miners  in  Gwennap 
— that  there  could  be  no  shade  of  doubt  but  that  St  Paul  himself 
came  to  Cornwall  to  buy  tin,  and  that  Creekbraws — a  mine  still  in 
existence — supplied  the  saint  largely  with  that  valuable  mineraL 
Gwennap  is  regarded  by  Gwennap  men  as  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  feeling  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wesleyan  body  in  Gwennap  Pit — an  old  mine-working — 
on  Whitmonday.  This  high  estate  and  privilege  is  due,  says  tradi- 
tion, to  the  fact  that  St  Paul  himself  preached  in  the  parish.* 

I  have  also  been  told  that  St  Paul  preached  to  the  tinners  on 
Dartmoor,  and  a  certain  cross  on  the  road  from  Plympton  to 
Princes-Town  has  been  indicated  as  the  spot  upon  which  the  saint 
stood  to  enlighten  the  benighted  miners  of  this  wild  region.  Of 
St  Piran  or  Perran  we  have  already  spoken  as  the  patron  saint  of 
the  tinners,  and  of  the  discovery  of  tin  a  story  has  been  told  (p. 
274) ;  and  we  have  already  intimated  that  another  saint,  whose 
name  alone  is  preserved,  St  Picrous,  has  his  feast-day  amongst 
the  tinners  of  eastern  Cornwall,  on  the  second  Thursday  before 
Christmas. 

Amidst  the  giant  stories  we  have  the  very  remarkable  Jack  the 
Tinker,  who  is  clearly  indicated  as  introducing  the  knowledge  of 
tin,  or  of  the  dressing  of  tin,  to  the  Cornish.  This  is  another 
version  of  Wayland  Smith,  the  blacksmith  of  Berkshire.  The 
blacksmith  of  tiie  Berkshire  legend  reappears  in  a  slightly  altered 

^  Is  this  supported  by  the  statement  of  Dr  Sdllin^eet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  says 
"The  Christian  religion  was  planted  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  during  the  time  of  the 
«postles.  and  probably  by  St  Paul"! 
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character  in  Jack  the  Tinker.     In  Camden's  "  Britannia  "  we  read, 
relative  to  Ashdown,  in  Berkshire  : — 

"  The  burial-place  of  Baer^  the  Danish  chief  who  was  slain  in  this  fight 
(the  fight  between  Alfred  and  the  Danes),  is  distinguished  by  a  parcel  of 
stones,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  hill,  set  on  edge,  enclosing  a  piece  of 
ground  somewhat  raised.  On  the  east  side  of  the  southern  extremity  stand 
three  squarish  flat  stones,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  over  either  way,  support- 
ing a  fourth,  and  now  called  by  the  vulgar,  Wayland  Smith,  from  an 
idle  tradition  about  an  invisible  smith  replacing  lost  horse-shoes  there.  *' — 
Cough's  Camden, 

See  •*  Kenil worth,"  bjr  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  appropriated  Wayland 
Smith  with  excellent  effect. 

"  The  Berkshire  legend  of  Wayland  Smith  (*Wayland  Smith/  by  W.S. 
Singer)  is  probably  but  a  prototype  of  Daedalus,  Tubal  Cain,  &c." —  Wil- 
son's  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland. 

See  also  Mr  Thomas  Wright's  Essay  on  Wayland  Smith. 

The  existence  of  the  terms  "  Jews'  houses,"  "  Jews'  tin,"  "  Jews' 
leavings,"  or  "  attall,"  and  "  attall  Saracen,"  prove  the  connection 
of  strangers  with  the  Cornish  tin  mines.  The  inquiry  is  too  large 
to  be  entered  on  here.  I  reserve  it  for  another  and  more  fitting 
place.  I  may,  however,  remark  in  passing,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Romans  were  active  miners  during  the  period  of  their  posses- 
sion ;  and  many  relics  which  have  been  found  and  ascribed  to  the 
Britons  are  undoubtedly  Roman.  See  further  remarks  on  p.  346, 
"  Who  are  the  Knockers  ?  " 

Mr  Edmonds  supposes  that  he  found  in  a  bronze  vessel  dis- 
covered near  Marazion  a  caldron  in  which  tin  was  refined.  In  the 
first  place,  a  bronze  vessel  would  never  have  been  used  for  that 
purposes-chemical  laws  are  against  it ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  ever  the  "  Jews'  tin  "  was  subjected  to 
this  process.  In  all  probability,  the  bronze  vessel  discovered  was 
a  "  Roman  camp-kettle."  A  very  full  description  of  bronze 
caldrons  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  "The  Archaeology 
and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  by  Daniel  Wilson,  p.  274. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  here  the  tradition  of  a  very 
important  application  of  this  metal 

The  use  of  tin  as  a  mordant,  for  which  very  large  quantities  are 
now  used,  is  said  to  have  been  thus  discovered : — 

Mr  Crutchy,  Bankside,  married  a  Scotchwoman.  This  lady  often 
told  her  husband  that  his  scarlet  was  not  equal  to  one  she  could 
dye.  He  set  her  to  work.  She  dyed  a  skein  of  worsted  in  a  sauce- 
pan, using  the  same  material  as  her  husband,  but  produced  a  better 
colour.  She  did  not  know  this  was  owing  to  the  saucepan's  being 
tinned,  but  he  detected  the  fact,  and  made  his  fortune  as  a  dyer  of 
scarlet  and  Turkey-red.     The  most  important  Turkey-red  dye- 
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works  are  even  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochlomond  ;  there- 
fore, this  Scotchwoman  may  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
process  than  the  story  tells. 

THE  TINNER  OF  CHYANNOR.* 

THE  village  of  Trereen,  near  the  Logan  Stone,  was  at  one  time  an 
important  market-town.  Here  came  all  the  tin-streamers  who 
worked  from  Penberth  to  the  hills,  and  to  protect  the  place  and 
the  valuable  property  which  was  accumulated 'here,  Castle  TrereeA 
was  built.  Here  came— or  rather  into  the  cove  near  it  came — 
the  Tyrian  merchants.  They  were  not  allowed  to  advance  beyond 
the  shores,  lest  they  should  discover  the  country  from  which  the 
tin  was  brought.  But  it  is  not  of  them  that  we  have  now  to  tell^ 
but  of  a  knot  of  tinners  who  came  from  the  low  country  between 
Chyannor  and  Trengothal.  These  were  assembled  round  the 
Garrack  Zans,  which  then  stood  in  *^he  centre  of  the  market-place 
of  Trereen.  Times  had  been  bad,  and  they  were  consulting 
together  what  they  had  better  do.  The  "  streams  "  had  failed  them^ 
and  they  believed  all  the  tin  was  worked  out.  Some  of  them 
had  heard  that  there  was  tin  in  "  the  country  a  long  way  off,"  some 
miles  beyond  Market-Jew ;  but  they  had  but  a  very  dim  idea  of 
the  place  or  of  the  people.  One  of  them,  who,  though  an  old  man^ 
was  more  adventurous  than  any  of  his  comrades,  said  he  would 
travel  there  and  see  what  could  be  done.  It  was  then  determined 
that  Tom  Trezidder  should  try  his  fortune,  and  the  others  would 
wait  imtil  he  came  home  s^in,  or  sent  for  them  to  come  to  him. 
This  was  soon  noised  about,  and  all  the  women,  old  and  young, 
came  to  say  "  Good-bye  ''  to  Tom.  His  parting  with  his  wife  was 
brief  but  bitter.  He  bore  up  well,  and  with  a  stout  heart  started 
on  his  adventure.  Tom  Trezidder  arrived  at  length  at  a  place  not 
far  from  Goldsythney,  and  here  he  found  one  of  the  Jew  mer- 
chants, who  farmed  the  tin  ground,  and  sold  the  tin  at  St  Michael's 
Mount ;  and  the  Jew  was  very  anxious  to  engage  so  experienced  a 
"  streamer  "  as  Tom  was.  Tom,  nothing  loath,  took  service  for  a 
year.  He  was  to  have  just  enough  to  live  on,  and  a  share  of 
profits  at  the  year's  end.  Tom  worked  diligently,  and  plenty  of 
tin  was  the  result  of  his  experienced  labour.  The  year  expired, 
and  Tom  looked  for  his  share  of  the  profits.  The  Jew  contrived 
to  put  Tom  off,  and  promised  Tom  great  things  if  he  would  stop 
for  another  year,  and  persuaded  him  to  send  for  some  of  his  old 
comrades,  clenching  every  argument  which  he  employed  with  a 
small  piece  of  advice,  **  Never  leave  an  old  road  for  a  new  one,'* 

*  See  Appendix  BR 
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The  other  tinners  were  shy  of  venturing  so  far,  so  that  two  or 
three  only  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  West  Country.  With 
Tom  and  with  his  brethren  the  year  passed  by,  and  at  the  end  he 
\  got  no  money,  but  only  the  same  piece  of  advice,  "  Never  leave  an 
old  road  for  a  new  one."  This  went  on  for  a  third  year,  when  all 
of  them,  being  naturally  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing,  resolved  to  go 
home  again. 

Tom  Trezidder  was  a  favourite  with  his  master,  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  honesty  and  industry  by  his  mistress. 

When  they  left  she  gave  Tom  a  good  currant  cake  to  take  home 
to  his  old  woman,  and  told  him  to  remember  the  advice,  "  Never 
leave  an  old  road  for  a  new  one." 

The  tinners  trudged  on  together  until  they  were  on  the  western 
side  of  Penzance.  They  were  weary,  and  they  found  that  since 
they  had  left  home  a  new  road  had  been  made  over  the  hills,  which 
saved  them  a  considerable  distance — in  fact  it  was  a  "short  cut." 
On  they  went.  "  No,"  says  Tom ;  "  never  leave  an  old  road  for 
a  new  one."  They  all  laughed  at  him,  and  trudged  on.  But 
Tom  kept  in  the  old  road  along  the  valley  roimd  the  hill.  When 
Tom  reached  the  other  end  of  the  "  short  cut "  he  thought  he  would 
rest  a  bit,  and  he  sat  down  by  the  road-side  and  ate  )Di\zfuggan, 
This  his  mistress  had  given  him,  that  he  might  not  break  his  cake 
until  he  got  home. 

He  had  not  sat  long  when  he  heard  a  noise,  and,  looking  up 
the  hill,  he  saw  his  comrades,  who  he  thought  were  miles  in 
advance  of  him,  slowly  and  sorrowfully  descending  it.  They  came 
at  last  to  where  Tom  was  seated,  and  a  sad  tale  had  they  to  tell. 
They  had  scarcely  got  into  the  new  road  when  they  were  set  upon 
by  robbers,  who  took  from  them  "  all  their  littie  bit  of  money," 
and  then  beat  them  because  they  had  no  more. 

Tom,  you  may  be  sure,  thought  the  piece  of  advice  worth  some- 
thing now,  as  it  had  saved  his  bacon. 

Tom  arrived  home  at  last,  and  glad  was  the  old  woman  to  see 
her  old  man  once  again  ;  so  she  made  him  some  "  herby  tea"  at 
once.  He  showed  his  wife  the  cake,  and  told  her  that  all  he  had 
recieved  for  his  share  of  profits  was  the  piece  of  advice  already  given. 

The  ladies  who  read  this  story  will  understand  how  vexed  was 
Tom's  wife, — there  are  but  few  of  them  who  would  not  have  done 
as  she  did,  that  was  to  seize  the  cake  from  the  table  and  fling  it 
at  her  husband's  head,  calling  him  an  old  fool.  Tom  Trezidder 
stooped  to  avoid  the  blow.  Slap  against  the  comer  of  the  dresser 
went  the  cake,  breaking  in  pieces  with  the  blow,  and  out  on  the 
lime-ash  floor  rolled  a  lot  of  gold  coins. 
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Thb  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  things  ;  the  storm  rolled  back, 
and  sunshine  was  once  more  in  the  cottage.  The  coins  were  all 
gathered  up,  and  they  found  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which,  when 
they  got  the  priest  to  read  it,  they  discovered  was  written  an  exact 
accoimt  of  each  year's  profits,  and  Tom's  share.  The  three  years' 
shares  had  been  duly  hoarded  for  him  by  his  master  and  mistress  ; 
and  now  this  old  couple  found  they  had  enough  to  make  them 
comfortable  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Many  were  the  prayers 
said  by  Tom  and  his  wife  for  the  happiness  and  health  of  the 
honest  Jew  tin  merchant  and  his  wife. 


«  WHO  ARE  THE  KNOCKERS  f' 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  in  his  "  Yeast :  a  Probtem,"  asks  this 
question — ^Tregarra  answers, — 

"  They  are  the  ghosts^  the  miners  hold,  of  the  old  Jews  that 
crucified  our  Lord^  and  were  sent  for  slaves  by  the  Roman  emperors 
to  work  the  mines  :  and  we  find  their  old  smelting-houses,  which 
we  call  Jew!^  houses^  and  their  blocks  at  the  bottom  of  die  great 
bogs,  which  we  call  Jew^  tin  :  and  then  a  town  among  us  too, 
which  we  call  Market  Jew,  but  the  old  name  was  Marazion,  that 
means  the  bitterness  of  Zion,  they  tell  me  ;  and  bitter  work  it  was 
for  them,  no  doubt,  poor  souls  !  We  used  to  break  into  old  shafts 
and  adits  which  they  had  made,  and  find  fine  old  stag's-hom  pick- 
axes, that  crumbled  to  pieces  when  we  brought  them  to  grass. 
And  they  say  that  if  a  man  will  listen  of  a  still  night  about  these 
shafts,  he  may  hear  the  ghosts  of  them  at  work,  knocking  and 
picking,  as  clear  as  if  there  was  a  man  at  work  in  die  next  level." 

In  Notes  and  Queries  will  be  found  some  learned  discussions  on 
the  question  of  the  Jews  working  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  as  though 
it  were  merely  one  of  tradition.  That  the  Jews  farmed  the  dn 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  is  an  historical  fact,  of  which 
we  have  evidence  in  charters  granted  by  several  of  our  kings, 
especially  by  King  John.  Carew  in  his  "  Survey  of  Cornwall " 
gives  some  account  of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  tinners. 
Hence  the  terms  "  Jews'  houses,"  given  to  old  and  rude  smeldng- 
works, — many  of  which  I  have  seen, — ^and  hence  the  name  of 
"  Jews'  tin,"  given  to  the  old  blocks  of  tin,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  at  Truro.  "  Atall 
Sarazin  "  is  another  term  applied  to  some  of  the  old  waste-heaps 
of  the  ancient  tin  mines. 

"  The  Jews,"  says  Whitaker  ("  Origin  of  Arianism,"  p.  334), 
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**  denominated  themselves,  and  were  denominated  by  the  Britons 
of  Cornwall,  Saracens^  as  the  genuine  progeny  of  Sarah,"  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  have  often  heard  in  the  mining  villages — ^from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  since — a  man  coming  from  a  distant  parish,  called 
"  a  foreignerer ;  "  a  man  from  a  distant  coimtry,  termed  "  an  ouU 
landisk  man ;  "  and  any  one  not  British  bom,  designated  as  "  <? 
Saracen." 

But  this  has  led  me  away  from  the  knockers,  who  are  in  some 
districts  called  also  "  tAe  duccas"  Many  a  time  have  I  been 
seriously  informed  by  the  miners  themselves  that  these  sprites  have 
been  heard  working  away  in  the  remote  parts  of  a  lode,  repeating  the 
blows  of  the  miner's  pick  or  sledge  with  great  precision.  Generally 
speaking,  the  knockers  work  upon  productive  lodes  only ;  and  they 
have  often  kindly  indicated  to  the  trusting  miners,  where  they 
might  take  good  tribute  pitches. 

To  Wesley,  Cornwall  owes  a  deep  debt  He  found  the  country 
steeped  in  the  darkness  of  superstitious  ignorance,  and  he  opened 
a  new  light  upon  it  Associated  with  the  spread  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  has  been  the  establishment  of  schools ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  religion  and  education,  many  of  the  superstitions 
have  faded  away.  We  rarely  hear  of  the  knockers  now ;  but  the 
following  occurrence  will  show  that  the  knockers  have  not  entirely 
Wt  the  land  2 — 

One  Saturday  night  I  had  retired  to  rest,  having  first  seen  that 
all  the  members  of  the  household  had  gone  to  their  bedrooms. 
These  were  my  daughters,  two  female  servants,  and  an  old  woman, 
named  Mary,  who  was  left,  by  the  proprietor,  in  charge  of  the 
house  which  I  occupied. 

I  had  been  some  time  in  bed,  when  I  distinctly  heard  a  bedroom 
door  open,  and  footsteps  which,  after  moving  about  for  some  time 
in  the  passage  or  landing,  from  which  the  bedrooms  opened,  slowly 
and  carefully  descended  the  stairs.  I  heard  a  movement  in  the 
kitchen  below,  and  the  footsteps  again  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
went  into  one  of  the  bedrooms.  This  noise  continued  so  long, 
and  was  so  regularly  repeated,  that  I  began  to  fear  lest  one  of  the 
children  were  t^en  suddenly  ill.  Yet  I  felt  assured,  if  it  was  so, 
one  of  the  servants  would  call  me.  Therefore  I  lay  still  and 
listened  until  I  fell  asleep. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  when  I  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  I  asked  the  eldest  of  the  two  servants  what  had  occasioned 
so  much  going  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  night.  She  declared 
that  no  one  had  left  their  bedrooms  after  they  had  retired  to  them. 
I  then  inquired  of  the  younger  girl,  and  of  each  of  my  daughters 
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as  they  made  their  appearance.  No  one  had  left  their  rooms — 
they  had  not  heard  any  noises.  My  youngest  daughter,  who  had 
bec^y  after  this  inquiry  of  mine,  for  some  minutes  alone  with  the 
youngest  servant,  came  laughing  to  me, — 

<'  Papa,  Nanny  says  the  house  is  haunted,  and  that  they  have 
often  heard  strange  noises  in  it." 

So  I  called  Nancy ;  but  all  I  could  learn  from  her  was  that 
noises,  like  that  of  men  going  up  and  down  stairs, — of  threshing 
com,  and  of  "  beating  the  borer  "  (a  mining  operation),  were  not 
uncommon. 

We  all  laughed  over  papa's  ghost  during  the  breakfast,  and  by 
and  by  old  Mary  made  her  appearance. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  is  quite  true,  as  Nanny  as  a  told  you.  I 
have  often  heard  all  sorts  of  strange  noises  ;  but  I  blieve  they  all 
come  from  the  lode  of  tin  which  runs  under  the  house.  Wherever 
there  is  a  lode  o/tin,  you  are  sure  to  hear  strange  noises, ^^ 

"  What,  Mary  !  was  it  the  knockers  I  heard  last  night  ?" 

"  Yes ;  'twas  the  knackers,  down  working  upon  the  tin — ^no 
doubt  of  it." 

This  was  followed  by  a  long  explanation,  and  numerous  stories 
of  mines  in  the  Lelant  and  St  Ives  district,  in  which  the  knockers 
had  been  often  heard. 

After  a  little  time,  Mary,  imagining,  I  suppose,  that  the  young 
ladies  might  not  like  to  sleep  in  a  house  beneath  which  the  knock- 
ers were  at  work,  again  came  with  her  usual  low  courtesy  into 
the  parlour. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  says  she ;  "  but  none  of  the  young  ladies 
need  be  afraid.  There  are  no  spirits  in  the  house ;  it  is  very 
nearly  a  new  one,  and  no  one  has  ever  died  in  the  house." 

This  makes  a  distinct  difference  between  the  ghost  of  the 
departed  and  those  gnomes  who  are  doomed  to  toil  in  the  earth's 
dark  recesses.*     The  Cornish  knocker  does  not  appear  to  be  the 

*  "  Some  are  sentf  like  the  spirit  Gathon  in  Cornwall,  to  work  the  will  of  his  master  in 
the  mines.** — Mrs  Brays  Traditions  of  Dtvonshir*. 

Who  was  the  spirit  Gathon  ? 

"  The  miner  starts  as  he  hears  the  mischievous  Gathon  answering  blow  for  blow  the 
stroke  of  his  pickaxe,  or  deluding  him  with  false  fires,  noises,  and  flames.'*—^  Quid*  to 
th*  Coasts  0/ Devon  ond  Cornwall,    MackenxU  IValcott,  M.A. 

Came,  in  his  "  Tales  of  the  West,**  alludes  to  this :— "  The  miners  hare  their  full  share 
of  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  country,  and  often  hear  with  alarm  the  noises,  as  it 
were,  of  other  miners  at  work  deep  underground,  and  at  no  great  distance.  The  rolling 
of  the  barrows,  the  sound  of  the  inckaxes,  and  the  fall  of  the  earth  and  stones,  are  db- 
tlnctly  heard  through  the  night, — often,  no  doubt,  the  echo  of  their  own  labours ;  but 
sometimes  continued  long  after  that  labour  has  ceased,  and  occasionally  voices  seem  to 
mingle  with  them.    Gilbert  believed  that  he  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  these  visttations ; 
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"  cobal**  of  German  miners.  The  former  are  generally  kindly,  and 
often  serve  the  industrious  miner;  the  latter  class  are  always 
malicious,  and,  I  believe,  are  never  heard  but  when  mischief  is 
near. 

MINERS'  SUPERSTITIONS. 

MINERS  say  they  often  see  little  imps  or  demons  undergroimd. 
Their  presence  is  considered  favourable ;  they  indicate  the 
presence  of  lodes,  about  which  they  work  during  the  absence  of  the 
miners.  A  miner  told  my  informant  that  he  had  often  seen  them, 
sitting  on  pieces  of  timber,  or  tumbling  about  in  curious  attitudes, 
when  he  came  to  work.  * 

Miners  do  not  like  the  form  of  the  cross  being  made  imderground. 
A  friend  of  my  informant,  going  through  some  "  levels"  or  "  adits," 
made  a  +  by  the  side  of  one,  to  know  his  way  back,  as  he  would 
have  to  return  by  himself.  He  was  compelled  to  alter  it  into  an- 
other form. 

If  miners  see  a  snail  when  going  to  "  bal "  in  the  morning, 
they  always  drop  a  piece  of  tallow  from  their  candles  by  its  side. 

CHRISTMAS-EVE  IN  THE  MINES. 

ON  Christmas-eve,  in  former  days,  the  small  people,  or  the 
spriggans,.  would  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mines,  and 
have  a  midnight  mass.  Then  those  who  were  in  the  mine  would 
hear  voices,  melodious  beyond  all  earthly  voices,  singing,  "  Now 
well !  now  well ;  "  *  and  the  strains  of  some  deep-toned  organ 
would  shake  the  rocks.  Of  the  grandeur  of  those  meetings,  old 
stories  could  not  find  words  sufficiently  sonorous  to  speak ;  it  was 
therefore  left  to  the  imagination      But  this  was  certain,  the  temple 

he  had  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  the  place  where  the  accident  had  happened  ;  and, 
when  left  alone  there,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  plied  his  toil  with  desperate  energy  to  dirert 
his  thoughts.  Another  person  appeared  to  work  very  near  him :  he  stayed  the  lifted 
pick  and  listened.  The  hlow  of  the  other  fell  distinctly,  and  the  rich  ore  followed  it  in  a 
loud  rolling ;  he  checked  the  loaded  baitow  that  he  was  wheeling  ;  still  that  of  the  un- 
known workman  went  on,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  there  followed  a  loud, 
fjidnt  cry,  that  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  the  lonely  man,  for  it  seemed  Uke  the  voice 
of  his  brother.  These  sounds  all  ceased  on  a  sudden,  and  those  which  his  own  toil  caused 
were  the  only  ones  heard,  till,  after  an  interval,  without  any  warning,  they  began  : 
ai  times  more  near,  and  again  passing  away  to  a  distance."— Tli^  Talt  o/Uu  Minti^. 
^  "  Now  well  1  now  well !  the  angel  did  say 

To  certain  poor  shepherds  in  the  fields  who  lay 

Late  in  the  night,  folding  their  sheep ; 

A  winter's  night,  both  cold  and  deep. 
Now  well  I  now  well !  now  well  1 
Bom  is  the  King  of  Israel  1  * 
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formed  by  the  fairy  bands  in  which  to  celebrate  the  eve  of  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour,  in  whose  mercy  they  all  had  hope,  was  of  the 
most  magnificent  description. 

Midsummer-eve  and  new-year's  day  and  eve  are  holidays  with 
the  miners.  It  has  been  said  they  refuse  to  work  on  those  days 
from  superstitious  reasons.     I  never  heard  of  any. 

WARNINGS  AND  «  TOKENS r 

AMONGST  the  mining  population  there  is  a  deeply-rooted 
belief  in  warnings.  The  following,  related  by  a  very  respect- 
able man,  formerly  a  miner,  well  illustrates  this : — 

"  My  father,  when  a  lad,  worked  with  a  companion  (James  or 
*Jim,'  as  he  was  called)  in  Germo.  They  lived  close  by  Old 
Wheal  Grey  in  Breage.  One  evening,  the  daughter  of  the  person 
with  whom  they  lodged  came  in  to  her  mother,  crying,  *  Billy  and 
Jim  ben  out  theer  for  more  than  a  hour,  and  I  ben  chasin  them 
among  the  Kilyur  banks,  and  they  waan't  ler  me  catch  them.  As 
fast  as  I  do  go  to  one,  they  do  go  to  another.'  *  Hould  your  tongue, 
child,'  said  the  mother ;  *  'twas  their  forenoon  core,  and  they  both 
ben  up  in  bed  this  hours.'  *  I  'm  sure  I  ben  chasin  them,'  said 
the  girl.  The  mother  then  went  up-stairs  and  awoke  the  lads, 
telling  them  the  story.  One  of  them  said,  *'Tis  a  warning; 
somethin  will  happen  in  un  old  end,  and  I  shan't  go  to  mine  this 
core.'  *  Nonsense,'  said  the  other ;  *  don't  let  us  be  so  foolish  ; 
the  child  has  been  playing  with  some  strangers,  and  it  isn't  worth 
while  to  be  spaled  for  any  such  foolishness.'  *  I  tell  you,*  replied 
the  other,  *  I  won't  go.'  As  it  was  useless  for  one  man  to  go  alone, 
both  remained  away.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  a  run 
took  place  in  the  end  they  were  working  in,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  kibblefuls  came  away.  Had  they  been  at  work,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  have  escaped." 

At  Wheal  Vor  it  has  always  been  and  is  now  believed  that  a 
fatal  accident  in  the  mine  is  presaged  by  the  appearance  of  a  hare 
or  white  rabbit  in  one  of  the  engine-houses.  The  men  solemnly 
declare  that  they  have  chased  these  appearances  till  they  were 
henmied  in  apparently,  without  being  able  to  catch  them.  The 
white  rabbit  on  one  occasion  being  run  into  a  ^^  winddore*^  lying 
on  the  ground,  and,  though  stopped  in^  escaped. 

In  this  mine  there  appears  to  be  a  general  belief  among  the 
men  in  "  tokens  "  and  supernatural  appearances.  A  few  months 
since,  a  fine  old  man  reported,  on  being  relieved  from  his  turn  as 
watcher,  that  during  the  night  he  heard  a  loud  sound  like  the  empty- 
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ing  of  a  cartload  of  rubbish  in  front  of  the  account-house,  where  he 
was  staying.  On  going  out,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The  poor 
fellow,  considering  the  strange  sound  as  a  "  warning,"  pined  away 
and  died  within  a  few  weeks. 

THE  GHOST  ON  HORSEBACK. 

BILLY and  John ,  working  at  Wheal  Vor,  were  in  the 
habit,  early  in  the  morning,  of  calling  out  a  dog  or  two,  kept 
by  the  occupier  of  an  adjoining  farm,  and  with  them  hunt  over 
the  Godolphin  warren  adjoining.  One  morning,  while  thus  en- 
gaged, one  of  them  gave  the  alarm  that  a  man  on  horseback  was 
coming  down  the  road.  "  Tisn't  possible,"  said  the  other ;  "  no 
horse  can  ever  come  over  that  road."  "  There  is  a  horse,  and  old 
Cap'n  T.  is  upon  it,"  replied  the  first.  "  Hold  thy  tongue,"  rejoined 
his  comrade ;  "  he 's  dead  months  ago."  "  I  know  that ;  but  'tis 
he,  sure  enough."  Both  crouched  down  behind  a  bush  ;  and  my 
informant,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  parties,  declared  that  the 
appearance  of  Capt.  T.,  on  a  black  horse,  passed  noiselessly  down 
the  road  immediately  before  them,  but  without  noticing  their 
presence. 

THE  BLACK  DOGS. 

ABOUT  thirty  years  since,  a  man  and  a  lad  were  engaged  in 
sinking  a  shaft  at  Wheal  Vor  Mine,  when  the  lad,  through 
carelessness  or  accident,  missed  in  charging  a  hole,  so  that  a 
necessity  arose  for  the  dangerous  operation  of  picking  out  the 
charge.  This  they  proceeded  to  do,  the  man  severely  reprimanding 
the  carelessness  of  his  assistant.  Several  other  miners  at  the  time 
being  about  to  change  their  core,  were  on  the  plat  above,  calling 
down  and  conversing  occasionally  with  man  and  boy.  Suddenly 
the  charge  exploded,  and  the  latter  were  seen  to  be  thrown  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  volume  of  flame.  As  soon  as  help  could  be  pro- 
cured, a  party  descended,  when  the  remains  of  the  poor  fellows 
were  found  to  be  shattered  and  scorched  beyond  recognition. 
When  these  were  brought  to  the  surface,  the  clothes  and  a  mass 
of  mangled  flesh  dropped  from  the  bodies.  A  bystander,  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  the  rdatives,  hastily  caught  up  the  revolting  mass 
in  a  shovel,  and  threw  the  whole  into  the  blazing  furnace  of  Woolf  s 
engine,  close  at  hand.  From  that  time  the  engineman  declared 
that  troops  of  little  black  dogs  continually  haunted  the  place,  even 
when  the  doors  were  shut.  Few  of  them  liked  to  talk  about  it ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  attendance  to  work  the 
machine. 
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PITMEN'S  OMENS  AND  GOBLINS. 

IT  is  curious  to  notice  the  correspondence  between  the  superstitions 
of  the  coal-miner  and  those  employed  in  the  metalliferous 
mines.     The  following  comes  very  opportunely  to  our  hand : — 

The  superstitions  of  pitmen  were  once  many  and  terrible ;  but  so  far  from 
existing  now-a-da]rs,  they  are  only  matters  of  tradition  among  the  old  men. 
One  class  only  of  superstitions  does  exist  among  a  few  of  the  older  and  less- 
educated  pitmen — ^namely,  the  class  of  omens,  warnings,  and  signs.  If  one 
of  these  pitmen  meet  or  see  a  woman,  if  he  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  her 
dra|>eries,  on  his  way,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  pit,  the  probability 
is  that  he  returns  home  and  goes  to  bed  a^ain.  The  appearance  of  a  woman 
at  this  untimely  hour  has  often  materially  impeded  the  day's  winning,  for 
the  omen  is  held  not  to  be  personal  to  the  individual  perceiving  it,  but  to 
bode  general  ill  luck  to  all.  The  walk  from  home  to  pit  mouth,  alwajrs 
performed  at  dead  of  the  night,  was  the  period  when  omens  were  mostly  to 
be  looked  for.  The  supernatural  appearance  of  a  little  white  animal  like  a 
rabbit,  which  was  said  to  cross  the  miner's  path,  was  another  warning  not 
to  descend.  Sometimes  the  omens  were  rather  mental  than  visual.  The 
pitmen  in  the  midland  counties  have,  or  had,  a  belief,  unknown  in  the  north, 
m  aerial  whistlings,  warning  them  against  the  pit.  Who,  or  what  the  in- 
visible musicians  were,  nobody  pretended  to  know ;  but  for  all  that,  they 
must  have  been  counted  and  foimd  to  consist  of  seven,  as  "The  Seven 
Whistlers''  is  the  name  they  bear  to  this  day.  Two  goblins  were  believed 
to  haunt  the  northern  mines.  One  was  a  spiteful  elf,  who  indicated  his 
presence  only  by  the  mischief  he  perpetrated.  He  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
"  Cutty  Soams,"  and  appears  to  have  employed  himself  only  in  the  stupid 
device  of  severing  the  rope-traces  or  soams,  by  which  an  assistant-putter — 
honoured  by  the  title  of  **  the  fool " — is  yoked  to  the  tub.  The  strands  of 
hemp  which  were  left  all  sound  in  the  board  at  "kenner-time,"  were  found 
next  morning  severed  in  twain.  "  Cutty  Soams"  has  been  at  work,  would 
the  fool  and  his  driver  say,  dolefully  knotting  the  cord.  The  other  goblin 
was  altogether  a  more  sensible,  and,  indeed,  an  honest  and  hard-working 
boe[ie,  much  akin  to  the  Scotch  brownie,  or  the  hairy  fiend,  whom  Milton 
rather  scurvily  apostrophises  as  a  lubber.  The  supernatural  personage  in 
Question  was  no  other  than  a  ghostly  putter,  and  his  name  was  "  Bluecap." 
sometimes  the  miners  would  perceive  a  light  blue  flame  flicker  through  the 
air,  and  settle  on  a  full  coal- tub,  which  immediately  moved  towards  the 
rolley-way,  as  though  impelled  by  the  sturdiest  sinews  in  the  working.  In- 
dustrious Bluecap  was  at  his  vocation  ;  but  he  required,  and  rightly,  to  be 
paid  for  his  services,  which  he  modestly  rated  as  those  of  an  ordinary  aver- 
age  putter ;  therefore  once  a  fortnight  6luecap's  wages  were  left  fur  him  in 
a  solitary  comer  of  the  mine.  If  they  were  a  farthing  I>elow  his  due,  the 
indignant  Bluecap  would  not  pocket  a  stiver ;  if  they  were  a  farthing  above 
bis  due,  indignant  Bluecap  left  the  surplus  revenue  where  he  found  it  The 
writer  asked  his  informant,  a  hewer,  whether,  if  Bluecap's  wages  were  now- 
a-days  to  be  left  for  him,  he  thought  they  would  be  appropriated ;  the  man 
shrewdly  answered,  he  thought  they  would  be  taken  by  bluecap,  or  by  some- 
body else.  Of  the  above  notions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  idea  of 
omens  is  the  only  one  still  seriously  entertained,  and  even  its  hold  upon  the 
popular  mind,  as  has  been  before  stated,  is  becoming  weaker  and  w^iker. — 
CoUUry  Guardian^  May  23,  1863. 
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THE  DEAD  HAND.       * 

"  T  *VE  seen  it — I've  seen  it ! "  exclaimed  a  young  woman,  pale 

•*•  with  terror,  approaching  with  much  haste  the  door  of  a  cot- 
tage,  around  which  were  gathered  several  of  the  miners'  wives 
inhabiting  the  adjoining  dwellings. 

"  God's  mercy  be  with  the  chield !"  replied  the  oldest  woman  of 
the  group,  with  very  great  seriousness. 

"  Aunt  Alice,"  asked  one  of  the  youngest  women,  "  and  do  'e 
b'lieve  any  harm  will  come  o'  seeing  it  ?  " 

"  Mary  Doble  saw  it  and  pined ;  Jinny  Trestrall  was  never  the 
same  woman  after  she  seed  the  hand  in  Wheal  Jewel ;  and  I 
knows  ever  so  many  more  ;  but  let  us  hope,  by  the  blessing  o*  the 
Lord,  no  evil  will  come  on  Mary." 

Mary  was  evidently  impressed  with  a  sense  of  some  heavy  trouble. 
She  sighed  deeply,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side,  as  if  to  still 
the  beating  of  her  heart.  The  thoughtless  faith  of  the  old  woman 
promised  to  work  out  a  fulfilment  of  her  fears  in  producing  mental 
distress  and  corporeal  suffering  in  the  younger  one. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  little  village,  a  group  of  men  were 
gathered  around  a  deserted  shaft,  which  existed  in  too  dangerous 
proximity  with  the  abodes  of  the  miners.  They  were  earnestly 
discussing  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  appearance  of  the 
dead  hand — those  who  had  not  seen  it  expressing  a  doubt  of  its 
reality,  while  others  declared  most  emphatically,  "  that  in  that  very 
shaft  they  had  seed  un  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  moving 
up  and  down  upon  the  ladders,  as  though  he  was  carried  by  a  living 
man." 

It  appears  that  some  time  previously  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
mine,  an  unfortunate  miner  was  ascending  from  his  subterranean 
labours,  carrying  his  candle  in  his  hand.  He  was  probably  seized 
with  giddiness,  but  from  that  or  some  other  cause,  he  fell  away 
from  the  ladders,  and  was  found  by*his  conu^des  a  bleeding  corpse 
at  the  bottom.  The  character  of  this  man  was  not  of  the  best ;  and 
after  his  burial,  it  was  stated  by  the  people  that  he  had  been  seen. 
From  a  vague  rumour  of  his  spectral  appearance  on  the  surface, 
the  tale  eventually  settled  itself  into  that  of  the  dead  hand  moving 
up  and  down  in  the  shaft. 

By  the  spectral  light  of  the  candle,  the  hand  had  been  distinctly 
visible  to  many,  and  the  irregular  motion  of  the  light  proved  that 
the  candle  was  held  in  the  usual  manner  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  in  its  ball  of  clay,  while  the  Angers  were  employed  in  grasp-  - 
ing  stave  after  stave  of  the  ladder.     The  belief  in  the  evil  attend-  • 
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ant  on  being  unfortunate  enough  to  see  this  spectral  hand,  pre- 
vailed very  generally  amongst  the  mining  population  about  twenty 
years  since.  The  dead  hand  was  not,  however,  confined  to  one 
shaft  or  mine.  Similar  narrations  have  been  met  with  in  several 
districts. 


DORCAS y  THE  SPIRIT  OF  POLBREEN  MINE. 

POLBREEN  MINE  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  known 
as  St  Agnes  Becon.     In  one  of  the  small  cottages  which 
immediately  adjoins  the  mine  once  lived  a  woman  called  Dorcas.  • 

Beyond  this  we  know  little  of  her  life ;  but  we  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  her  death,  which,  we  are  told,  Was  suicidal. 

From  some  cause,  which  is  not  related,  Dorcas  grew  weary  of 
life,  and  one  unholy  night  she  left  her  house  and  flung  herself  into 
one  of  the  deep  shafts  of  Polbreen  Mine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
her  dead  and  broken  body  was  discovered.  The  remnant  of 
humanity  was  brought  to  the  surface ;  and  after  the  laws  of  the 
time  with  regard  to  suicides  had  been  fulfilled,  the  body  of  Dorcas 
was  buried. 

Her  presence,  however,  still  remained  in  the  mine.  She  appears 
ordinarily  to  take  a  malicious  delight  in  tormenting  the  industrious 
miner,  calling  him  by  name,  and  alluring  him  from  his  tasks. 
This  was  carried  on  by  her  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  a  "tributer" 
had  made  a  poor  month,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  *^  been  chasing 
Dorcas."  * 

Dorcas  was  usually  only  a  voice.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
that  they  have  seen  her  in  the  mine,  but  this  is  doubted  by  the 
miners  generally,  who  refer  the  spectral  appearance  to  the  fears  of 
their  "  comrade.** 

.  But  it  is  stated  as  an  Incontrovertible  fact,  that  more  than  one 
man  who  has  met  the  spirit  in  the  levels  of  the  mine  has  had  his 
clothes  torn  off  his  back ;  whether  in  anger  or  in  sport,  is  not 
clearly  made  out.  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  occasion  only, 
Dorcas  appears  to  have  acted  kindly.  Two  miners,  who  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  we  will  call  Martin  and  Jacky,  were  at  work  in  their 
end,  and  at  the  time  busily  at  work  "  beating  the  borer." 

The  name  of  Jacky  was  distinctly  uttered  between  the  blows. 
He  stopped  and  listened — all  was  still.  They  proceeded  with 
their  task  :  a  blow  on  the  iron  rod. — "  Jacky."     Another  blow.— 

*  A  tributer  \%  a  man  who  agrees  with  the  adrenturers  in  a  mine  to  receive  a  certain 
share  of  the  profits  on  the  ore  reiMd  by  him  in  lieu  of  wages.  This  account  is  settled 
monthly  or  bi-momhly,  which  will  estplain  ibt  phrase  a  '  poor  month.* 
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"Jacky."  They  pause— all  is  silent.  "Well,  thee  wert  called, 
Jacky,"  said  Martin,  "go  and  see." 

Jacky  was,  however,  either  afraid,  or  he  thought  himself  the 
fool  of  his  senses. 

Work  was  resumed,  and  "  Jacky  I  Jacky  !  Jacky  ! "  was  called 
more  vehemently  and  distinctly  than  before. 

Jacky  threw  down  his  heavy  hammer,  and  went  from  his 
companion,  resolved  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  caller. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  he 
had  been  standing  at  work,  when  a  mass  of  rock  fell  from  the  roof 
of  the  level,  weighing  many  tons,  which  would  have  crushed  him 
to  death.  Martin  had  been  stooping,  holding  the  borer,  and  a 
projecting  comer  of  rock  just  above  him  turned  off  the  falling 
mass.  He  was  securely  enclosed,  and  they  had  to  dig  him  out, 
but  he  escaped  without  injury.  Jacky  declared  to  his  dying  day 
that  he  oweid  his  life  to  Dorcas. 

Although  Dorcas's  shaft  remains  a  part  of  Polbreen  Mine,^  I  am 
informed  by  the  present  agent  that  her  presence  has  departed. 

HINGSTON  DOWNS. 

**  Hengsten  Down,  wdl  ywrought, 
Is  worth  London  town  dear  ybought" 

Carew — Lord  De  DumtawvilUs  Edition, 

IT  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  have  not  evidence 
in  this  distich  of  the  extent  to  which  mining  operations  were 
carried  on  over  this  moorland  and  the  adjoining  country  by  the 
ancient  Cornish  miners. 

It  is  said  that  this  moorland  was  originally  Hengiston ;  and 
tradition  affirms  that  the  name  preserves  the  memory  of  a  severe 
contest,  when  the  Welsh  joined  Egbright,  a  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  defeated  the  host  of  Danes,  who  had  come  over  to  "  West 
Wales,"  meaning  thereby  Cornwall.  On  this  waste  Hengist  had 
his  fenced  camp,  and  here  the  Cornish  and  the  Welsh  attacked 
and  entirely  overthrew  him.  It  is  evident,  if  tradition  is  to  be 
believed,  that  the  struggle  was  to  gain  possession  of  a  valuable  tin 
ground. 
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**  I  was  saying  to  Jack,  as  we  talk*d  t'  other  day 
About  lubbers  and  snivelling  elves, 
That  if  people  in  life  did  not  steer  the  right  way, 

They  had  nothing  to  tllank  but  themselves. 
Now,  when  a  man's  caught  by  those  mermaids  the  girii 

With  their  flattering  palaver  and  smiles ; 
He  runs,  while  he 's  listening  to  ^heir  fal  de  rals 
Bump  ashore  on  the  Scilly  ^sles." 

Tom  Dirduc 
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ROMANCES  OF  FISHERMEN 
AND  SAILORS. 

THE  PILOT'S  GHOST  STORY. 

"  On  a  sudden  ihrilly  sounding, 

Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard  » 
Then  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 

A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appear'd. 
All  in  dreary  hammocks  shroxided. 
Which  for  windlng-'sheets  they  wore." 

Admiral  Hosier's  Gkost* 

I  PREFER  giving  this  story  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  com- 
municated. For  its  singular  character,  it  is  a  ghost  story 
well  worth  preserving  : — "  Just  seventeen  years  since,  I  went 
down  on  the  wharf  from  my  house  one  night  about  twelve  and  one 
in  the  morning,  to  see  whether  there  was  any  *  hobble,'  and  found 
a  sloop,  the  Sally  of  St  Ives  (the  Sally  was  wrecked  at  St  Ives 
one  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1862),  in  the  bay,  bound 
for  Hayle.  When  I  got  by  the  White  Hart  public-house,  I  saw  a 
man  leaning  against  a  post  on  the  wharf, — I  spoke  to  him,  wished 
him  good  morning,  and  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was,  but  to  no 
purpose.  I  was  not  to  be  easily  frightened,  for  I  didn't  believe  in 
ghosts ;  and  finding  I  got  no  answer  to  my  repeated  inquiries,  I 
approached  close  to  him  and  said,  *  Thee  'rt  a  queer  sort  of  fellow, 
not  to  speak ;  I  *d  speak  to  the  devil,  if  he  were  to  speak  to  me. 
Who  art  a  at  all  ?  thee  'st  needn't  think  to  frighten  me ;  that  thee 
wasn't  do,  if  thou  wert  twice  so  ugly ;  who  art  a  at  all  ? '  He 
turned  his  great  ugly  face  on  me,  glared  abroad  his  great  eyes, 
opened  his  mouth,  and  it  was  a  mouth  sure  nuff.  Then'  I  saw 
pieces  of  sea-weed  and  bits  of  sticks  in  his  whiskers ;  the  flesh  of 
his  face  and  hands  were  parboiled,  just  like  a  woman's  hands  after 
a  good  day's  washing.  Well,  I  did  not  like  his  looks  a  bit,  and 
sheered  off;  but  he  followed  close  by  my  side,  and  I  could  hear 
the  water  squashing  in  his  shoes  every  step  he  took.     Well,  I 
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stopped  a  bit,  and  thought  to  be  a  little  bit  civil  to  him,  and  spoke 
to  him  again,  but  no  answer.  I  then  thought  I  would  go  to  seek  for 
another  of  our  crew,  and  knock  him  up  to  get  the  vessel,  and  had 
got  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  when  I  turned  to  see  if  he  was 
following  me,  but  saw  him  where  I  left  him.  Fearing  he  would 
come  after  me,  I  ran  for  my  life  the  few  steps  that  I  had  to  go. 
But  when  I  got  to  the  door,  to  my  horror  there  stood  the  man  in  the 
door  grinning  horribly.  I  shook  like  an  aspen-leaf ;  my  hat  lifted 
from  my  head ;  the  sweat  boiled  out  of  me.  What  to  do  I  didn't 
know,  and  in  the  house  there  was  such  a  row,  as  if  everybody  was 
breaking  up  everything.  After  a  bit  I  went  in,  for  the  door  was 
*  on  the  latch,' — that  is,  not  locked, — and  called  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  and  got  light,  but  everything  was  all  right,  nor  had  he  heard 
any  noise.  We  went  out  aboard  of  the  Sally ^  and  I  put  her  into 
Hayle,  but  I  felt  ill  enough  to  be  in  bed.  I  left  the  vessel  to  come 
home  as  soon  as  I  could,  but  it  took  me  four  hours  to  walk  two 
miles,  and  I  had  to  lie  down  in  the  road,  and  was  taken  home  to 
St  Ives  in  a  cart ;  as  far  as  the  Terrace  from  there  I  was  carried 
home  by  my  brothers,  and  put  to  bed.  Three  days  afterwards  all 
my  hair  fell  off  as  if  I  had  had  my  head  shaved.  The  roots,  and 
for  about  half  an  inch  from  the  roots,  being  quite  white.  '  I  was  ill 
six  months,  and  the  doctor's  bill  was  ^£4,  17  s.  6d.  for  attendance 
and  medicine.  So  you  see  I  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  spirits  as  much  as  Mr  Wesley  had.  My  hair  grew  again,  and 
twelve  months  after  I  had  as  good  a  head  of  dark-brown  hair  as 
ever."  * 

THE  PHANTOM  SHIP. 

YEARS  long  ago,  one  night,  a  gig's  crew  was  called  to  go  off 
to  a  "  hobble,"  to  the  westwards  of  St  Ives  Head.  No 
sooner  was  one  boat  launched  than  several  others  were  put  off  from 
the  shore,  and  a  stiff  chase  was  maintained,  each  one  being  eager 
to  get  to  the  ship,  as  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  trader. 
The  hull  was  clearly  visible,  she  was  a  schooner-rigged  vessel,  with 
a  light  over  her  bows. 

Away  they  pulled,  and  the  boat  which  had  been  first  launched 
still  kept  ahead  by  dint  of  mechanical  power  and  skill  All  the 
men  had  thrown  off  their  jackets  to  row  witl^  more  freedom.  At 
length  the  helmsman  cried  out,  "  Stand  ready  to  board  her."  The 
sailor  rowing  the  bow  oar  slipped  it  out  of  the  row-lock,  and  stood 
on  the  forethought,  taking  his  jacket  on  his  arm,  ready  to  spring 
aboard. 

*  "  The  man  has  itUl  a  good  thick  head  of  hair.— C  F.  &^  , 
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The  vessel  came  so  close  to  the  boat  that  they  could  see  tlie 
men,  and  the  bow-oar  man  made  a  grasp  at  her  bulwarks.  His 
hand  found  nothing  solid,  and  he  fell,  being  caught  by  one  of  his 
mates,  back  into  the  boat,  instead  of  into  the  water.  Then  ship 
and  lights  disappeared.  The  next  morning  the  Neptune  of  London, 
Captain  Richard  Grant,  was  wrecked  at  Gwithian,  and  all  perished. 
The  captain's  body  was  picked  up  after  a  few  days,  and  that  of  his 
son  also.     They  were  both  buried  in  Gwithian  churchyard. 

.   JACK  HARRY'S  UGHTS, 

THE  phantom  lights  are  called,  they  tell  me,  "Jack  Hany's 
lights,"  because  he  was  the  first  man  who  was  fooled  by  them. 
They  are  generally  observed  before  a  gale,  and  the  ship  seen  is 
like  the  ship  which  is  sure  to  be  wrecked.  The  man  who  com- 
municated this  to  me  said,  "  What  or  how  it  is  we  can't  tell,  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  seen  is  too  plain." 

The  following  is  another  version,  which  I  received  from  an  old 
pilot : — 

"  Some  five  years  ago,  on  a  Sunday  night,  the  wind  being  strong,  oar 
crew  heard  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  offing,  after  we  came  out  of  chapel.  Wo 
manned  our  big  bwit,  the  Ark, — ^she  was  nearly  new  then, — ^and  away  we 
went,  under  close-reefed  foresail  and  little  mizen,  the  sea  going  over  us  at  a 
sweet  rate.  The  vessel  stood  just  off  the  head,  the  wind  blowing  W.N.  W. 
We  had  gone  off  four  or  five  miles,  and  we  thought  we  were  up  alongside, 
when,  lo  !  she  slipped  to  windward  a  league  or  more.  Well,  off  we  went 
after  her,  and  a  good  beating  match  we  had,  too ;  but  the  Ark  was  a 
safe  craft,  and  we  neared  and  neared  till,  as  we  thought,  we  got  up  close.- 
Away  she  whizzed  in  a  minute,  in  along  to  Godrevy,  just  over  the  course 
we  sailed  ;  so  we  gave  it  up  for  "Jack  Harry's  light,"  and,  with  wet  jackets 
and  disappointed  hopes,  we  bore  up  for  the  harbour,  prepared  to  hear  of 
squalls,  which  came  heavier  than  ever  next  day. 

**  Scores  of  pilots  have  seen  and  been  led  a  nice  chase  after  them.  They 
are  Just  the  same  as  the  Flying  Dutchman,  seen  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.'' 

Another  man  informed  me  that,  once  coming  down  channel, 
they  had  a  phantom  ship  alongside  of  them  for  miles  :  it  was  a 
moonlight  night,  with  a  thin  rain  and  mist.  They  could  see 
several  men  aboard  moving  about  They  hailed  her  several  times, 
but  could  not  get  an  answer,  "  and  we  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  her,  when  all  at  once  she  vanished." 

THE  PIRA  TE-  WRECKER  AND  THE  DEA  TH  SHIP. 

ONE  lovely  evening  in  the  autumn,  a  strange  ship  was  seen  at 
a  short  distance  from  Cape  Cornwall.    The  little  wind  there 
was  blew  from  the  land,  but  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  it     She 
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was  evidently  permitted  to  drift  with  the  tide,  which  was  flowing 
southward,  and  curving  in  round  Whitesand  Bay  towards  the 
Land's-End,  The  vessel,  from  her  peculiar  rig,  created  no  small 
amount  of  alarm  amongst  the  fishermen,  since  it  told  them  that 
she  was  manned  by  pirates ;  and  a  large  body  of  men  and  women 
watched  her  movements  from  behind  the  rocks  at  Caraglose.  At 
length,  when  within  a  couple  of  pistol-shots  off  the  shore,  a  boat 
was  lowered  and  manned.  Then  a  man,  whose  limited  movements 
show  him  to  be  heavily  ironed,  was  brought  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
and  evidently  forced — for  several  pistols  were  held  at  his  head — 
into  the  boat,  which  then  rowed  rapidly  to  the  shore  in  Priest's 
Cove.  The  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  fell  so  gently  on  the 
strand,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  beaching  the  boat.  The 
prisoner  was  made  to  stand  up,  and  his  ponderous  chains  were 
removed  from  his  arms  and  ankles.  In  a  frenzy  of  passion  he 
attacked  the  sailors,  but  they  were  too  many  and  too  strong  for 
him,  and  the  fight  terminated  by  his  being  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  left  to  scramble  up  on  the  dry  sands.  They  pushed  the  boat 
off  with  a  wild  shout,  and  this  man  stood  uttering  fearful  impreca- 
tions on  his  former  comrades. 

It  subsequently  became  known  that  this  man  was  so  monstrously 
wicked  that  even  the  pirates  would  no  longer  endure  him,  and 
hence  they  had  recourse  to  this  means  of  ridding  themselves  of 
him. 

It  b  not  necessary  to  tell  how  this  wretch  settled  himself  at 
Tregaseal,  and  lived  by  a  system  of  wrecking,  pursued  with  un- 
heard-of cruelties  and  cunning.  "  It 's  too  frightful  to  tell,*'  says 
my  correspondent,  "  what  was  said  about  his  doings.  We  scarcely 
believed  half  of  the  vile  things  we  heard,  till  we  saw  what  took 
place  at  his  death.  But  one  can't  say  he  died,  because  he  was 
taken  off  bodily.  We  shall  never  know  the  scores,  perhaps 
hundreds,  of  ships  that  old  sinner  has  brought  on  the  cliffs,  by 
fastening  his  lantern  to  the  neck  of  his  horse,  with  its  head  tied 
close  to  the  forefoot.  The  horse,  when  driven  along  the  cliff, 
would,  by  its  motion,  cause  the  lantern  to  be  taken  for  the  stem- 
light  of  a  ship ;  then  the  vessel  would  come  right  in  on  the  rocks, 
since  those  on  board  would  expect  to  find  plenty  of  sea-room ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  poor  sailors  escaped  a  watery  grave,  the  old 
wretch  would  give  them  a  worse  death,  by  knocking  them  on  the 
head  with  his  hatchet,  or  cutting  off  their  hands  as  they  tried  to 
grasp  the  ledges  of  the  rocks. 

A  life  of  extreme  wickedness  was  at  length  closed  with  circum- 
stances of  unusual  terror — so  terrible,  that  the  story  is  told  with 
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feelings  of  awe  even  at  the  present  day.  The  old  wretch  fought 
lustily  with  death,  but  at  length  the  time  of  his  departure  came. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  the  barley-harvest.  Two  men  were  in  a  field 
on  the  cliff,  a  little  below  the  house,  mowing.  A  universal  calm 
prevailed,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  com. 
Suddenly  a  breeze  passed  by  them,  and  they  heard  the  words, 
''  The  time  is  come,  but  the  man  isn't  come.''  These  words  ap- 
peared  to  float  in  the  breeze  from  the  sea,  and  consequently  it 
attracted  their  attention.  Looking  out  to  sea,  they  saw  a  black, 
heavy,  square-rigged  ship,  with  all  her  sails  set,  coming  in  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  not  a  hand  to  be  seen  on  board.  The  sky 
became  black  as  night  around  the  ship,  and  as  she  came  under 
the  cliff — and  she  came  so  close  that  the  top  of  the  masts  could 
scarcely  be  perceived —  the  darkness  resolved  itself  into  a  lurid 
storm-cloud,  which  extended  high  into  the  air.  The  sun  shone 
brilliantly  over  the  country,  except  on  the  house  of  the  pirate  at 
Tregaseal — that  was  wrapt  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  cloud. 

The  men,  in  terror,  left  their  work ;  they  found  all  the  neighbours 
gathered  around  the  door  of  the  pirate's  cottage,  none  of  them 

daring  to  enter  it.     Parson had  been  sent  for  by  the  terrified 

peasants,  this  divine  being  celebrated  for '  his  power  of  driving 
away  evil  spirits. 

The  dying  wrecker  was  in  a  state  of  agony,  crying  out,  in  tones 
of  the  most  intense  terror,  "  The  devil  is  tearing  at  me  with  nails 
like  the  claws  of  a  hawk  !  Put  out  the  sailors  with  their  bloody 
hands  !"  and  using,  in  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  the  most  profane 
imprecations.  The  parson,  the  doctor,  and  two  of  the  bravest  of 
the  fishermen,  were  the  only  persons  in  the  room.  They  related 
that  at  one  moment  the  room  was  as  dark  as  the  grave,  and  that 
at  the  next  it  was  so  light  that  every  hair  on  the  old  man's  head 
could  be  seen  standing  on  end.  The  parson  used  all  his  influence 
to  dispel  the  evil  spirit.  His  powers  were  so  potent  that  he  reduced 
the  devil  to  the  size  of  a  fly,  but  he  could  not  put  him  out  of  the 
room.  All  this  time  the  room  appeared  as  if  filled  with  the  sea, 
with  the  waves  surging  violently  to  and  fro,  and  one  could  hear 
the  breakers  roaring,  as  if  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  a 
storm.  At  last  there  was  a  fearfiil  crash  of  thunder,  and  a  blaze  of 
the  intensest  lightning.  The  house  appeared  on  fire,  and  the 
ground  shook,  as  if  with  an  earthquake.  All  rushed  in  terror  from 
the  house,  leaving  the  dying  man  to  his  fate. 

The  storm  raged  with  fearful  violence,  but  appeared  to  contract 
its  dimensions.  The  black  cloud,  which  was  first  seen  to  come  in 
with  the  black  ship,  was  moving,  with  a  violent  internal  motion, 
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over  the  wrecker's  house.  The  cloud  rolled  together,  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  suddenly,  with  the  blast  of  a  whirlwind,  it  passed 
from  Tregaseal  to  the  ship,  and  she  was  impelled,  amidst  the 
flashes  of  lightning  and  roarings  of  thunder,  away  over  the  sea. 

The  dead  body  of  the  pirate- wrecker  lay  a  ghastly  spectacle,  with 
eyes  expanded  and  the  mouth  partly  open,  still  retaining  the  aspect 
of  his  last  mortal  terror.  As  every  one  hated  him,  they  all  desirtd 
to  remove  his  corpse  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  sight  of  man. 
A  rude  coffin  was  rapidly  prepared,  and  the  body  was  carefully 
cased  in  its  boards.  They  tell  me  the  coffin  was  carried  to  the 
churchyani,  but  that  it  was  too  light  to  have  contained  the  body, 
and  that  it  was  followed  by  a  black  pig,  which  joined  the  company 
forming  the  procession,  nobody  laiew  where,  and  disappeared 
nobody  kne;^  when.  When  they  reached  the  church  stile,  a  storm, 
similar  in  its  character  to  that  which  heralded  the  wrecker's  death, 
came  on.  The  bearers  of  the  coffin  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
without  the  churchyard  stile,  and  rush  into  the  church  for  safety. 
The  storm  lasted  long  and  raged  with  violence,  and  all  was  as  dark 
as  night.  A  sudden  blaze  of  light,  more  vivid  than  before,  was 
seen,  and  those  who  had  the  hardihood  to  look  out  saw  that  the 
lightning  had  set  fire  to  the  coffin,  and  it  was  being  borne  away 
through  the  air,  blazing  and  whirling  wildly  in  the  grasp  of  such  a 
whirlwind  as  no  man  ever  witnessed  before  or  since. 

THE  SPECTRE  SHIP  OF  PORTHCURNO. 

PORTHCURNO  COVE  is  situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Logan  Stone.  There,  as  in  nearly  all  the  coves  around  the 
coast,  once  existed  a  small  chapel  *  or  oratory,  which  appears  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  St  Leven.  There  exists  now  a  little  square 
enclosure  about  the  size  of  a  {bougie)  sheep's  house,  which  is  all 
that  remains  of  this  little  holy  place.  Looking  up  the  valley  (Bottom), 
you  may  see  a  few  trees,  with  the  chimney-tops  and  part  of  the 
roof  of  an  old-fashioned  house.  That  place  is  Raftra,  where  they 
say  St  Leven  Church  was  to  have  been  built ;  but  as  fast  as  the 
stones  were  taken  there  by  day,  they  were  removed  by  night  to 
the  place  of  the  present  church.  (These  performances  are  usually 
the  act  of  the  devil,  but  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  saint  or 
sinner  who  did  this  work.)  Raftra  House,  at  the  time  it  was  built, 
was  the  largest  mansion  west  of  Penzance.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Tresillians,  and,  ere  it  was  finished,  they  ap- 

*  I  am  informed  that  there  are  no  Ie»t  than  four  of  these  clifl* chapels  between  Si  Leven 
and  St  Loy,  which  was  a  larger  building,  where  nuM  was  probably  celebrated. 
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pear  to  have  been  obliged  to  sell  house  and  lands  for  less  than  it 
had  cost  them  to  build  the  house. 

This  valley  is,  in  every  respect,  a  melancholy  spot,  and  during  a 
period  of  storms,  or  at  night,  it  is  exactly  the  place  which  might 
well  be  haunted  by  demon  revellers.  In  the  days  of  the  saint 
from  whom  the  parish  has  its  name — St  Leven — he  lived  a  long 
way  up  from  the  cove,  at  a  place  called  Bodelan,  and  his  influence 
made  that,  which  is  now  so  dreary,  a  garden.  By  his  pure  holi- 
ness he  made  the  wilderness  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  spread  glad- 
ness  where  now  is  desolation. 

Few  persons  cared  to  cross  that  valley  after  nightfall ;  and  it  is 
not  more  than  thirty  years  since  that  I  had  a  narrative  from  an 
inhabitant  of  Penberth,  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  spectre  ship 
sailing  over  the  land. 

This  strange  apparition  is  said  to  have  been  observed  frequently, 
coming  in  from  sea  about  nightfall,  when  the  mists  were  rising 
frt>m  the  marshy  ground  in  the  Bottoms. 

Onward  came  the  ill-omened  craft.  It  passed  steadily  through 
the  breakers  on  the  shore,  glided  up  over  the  sands,  and  steadily 
pursued  its  course  over  the  dry  land,  as  if  it  had  been  water.  She 
is  described  to  have  been  a  black,  square-rigged,  single-masted 
affair,  usually,  but  not  always,  followed  by  a  boat.  No  crew  was 
ever  seen.  It  is  supposed  they  were  below,  and  that  the  hatches 
were  battened  down.  On  it  went  to  Bodelan,  where  St  Leven 
formerly  dwelt  It  would  then  steer  its  course  to  Chygwiden,  and 
there  vanish  like  smoke. 

Many  of  the  old  people  have  seen  this  ship,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  it,  upon  whom  some  bad  luck  was  not  sure  to  fall. 

This  ship  is  somehow  connected  with  a  strange  man  who  re- 
turned from  sea,  and  went  to  live  at  Chygwiden.  It  may  be  five 
hundred  years  since — it  may  be  but  fifty. 

He  was  accompanied  by  a  servant  of  foreign  and  forbidding 
aspect,  who  continued  to  be  his  only  attendant ;  and  this  servant 
was  never  known  to  speak  to  any  one  save  his  master.  It  is  said 
by  some  they  were  pirates  ;  others  make  them  more  familiar,  by 
calling  them  privateers ;  while  some  insist  upon  it  they  were 
American  buccaneers.  Whatever  they  may  have  been,  there  was 
but  little  seen  of  them  by  any  of  their  neighbours.  They  kept  a 
boat  at  Porthcurno  Cove,  and  at  daylight  they  would  start  for  sea, 
never  returning  until  night,  and  not  unfrequently  remaining  out 
the  whole  of  the  night,  especially  if  the  weather  was  tempestuous. 
This  kind  of  sea-life  was  varied  by  hunting.  It  mattered  not  to 
them  whether  it  was  day  or  night ;  when  the  storm  was  loudest. 
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there  was  this  strange  man,  accompanied  either  by  his  servant  or 
by  the  devil,  and  the  midnight  cry  of  his  dogs  would  disturb  the 
country. 

This  mysterious  being  died,  and  then  the  servant  sought  the  aid 
of  a  few  of  the  peasantry  to  bear  his  coffin  to  the  churchyard.  The 
corpse  was  laid  in  the  grave,  aroimd  which  the  dogs  were  gathered, 
with  the  foreigner  in  their  midst  As  soon  as  the  earth  was 
thrown  on  the  coffin,  man  and  dogs  disappeared,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  boat  disappeared  at  the  same  moment  from  the  cove.  It 
has  never  since  been  seen ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  keep  a  boat  in  Porthcumo  Cove. 


THE  LADY  WITH  THE  LANTERN. 

THE  night  was  dark  and  the  wind  high.  The  heavy  waves 
rolled  round  the  point  of  "  the  Island ''  into  St  Ives  3ay,  as 
Atlantic  waves  only  can  roll.  Everything  bespoke  a  storm  of  no 
ordinary  character.  There  were  no  ships  in  the  bay — ^not  a  fish- 
ing-boat was  afloat.  The  few  small  trading  vessels  had  run  into 
Hayle  for  shelter,  or  had  nestled  themselves  within  that  very  un- 
quiet resting-place,  St  Ives  pier.  The  fishing-boats  were  all  high 
and  dry  on  the  sands. 

Moving  over  the  rocks  which  run  out  into  the  sea  firom  the 
eastern  side  of  "^fie  Island,"  was  seen  a  light.  It  passed  over  the 
most  rugged  ridges,  formed  by  the  intrusive  Greenstone  masses, 
and  over  the  sharp  edges  of  the  upturned  slate-rocks  with  ap- 
parent ease.  Forth  and  back — to  and  from — wandered  the 
light. 

'<  Ha  ! "  said  an  old  sailor  with  a  sigh,  as  he  looked  out  over  the 
sea  ;  <'  a  sad  night  1  a  sad  night !  The  Lady  and  the  Lantern  is 
out." 

"  The  Lady  and  the  Lantern,"  repeated  I ;  "  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  The  light  out  yonder  " 

<<  Is  from  the  lantern  of  some  fisherman  looking  for  something 
he  has  lost,"  interrupted  I. 

"  Never  a  fisherman  nor  a  '  salt '  either  would  venture  there  to- 
night," said  the  sailor. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  I  curiously  inquired. 

"  Ha*ast  never  heard  of  the  Lady  and  the  Lantern  ?  **  asked  a 
woman  who  was  standing  by. 

"  Never." 
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Without  any  preface,  she  began  at  once  to  enlighten  me.  I 
am  compelled,  however,  to  reduce  her  rambling  story  to  some- 
thing like  order,  and  to  make  her  long-drawn  tale  as  concise  as 
possible. 

In  the  year  — —  there  were  many  wrecks  around  the  coast.  It 
was  a  melancholy  time.  For  more  than  a  month  there  had  been 
a  succession  of  storms,  each  one  more  severe  than  the  preceding 
one.  At  length,  one  evening,  just  about  dusk,  a  large  ship  came 
suddenly  out  of  the  mist.  Her  position,  it  was  at  once  discovered, 
equally  by  those  on  board,  and  by  the  people  on  the  shore,  was 
•  perilous  beyond  hope.  The  sailors,  as  soon  as  they  saw  how  near 
they  were  to  the  shore,  made  every  effort  to  save  the  ship,  and 
then  to  prepare  for  saving  themselves.  The  tempest  raged  with 
such  fury  from  the  west,  that  the  ship  parted  her  anchors  at  the 
moment  her  strain  came  upon  them,  and  she  swang  round, — her 
only  sail  flying  into  ribbons  in  the  gale — rushing,  as  it  were,  eagerly 
upon  her  fate.  Presently  she  struck  violently  upon  a  sunken  rock, 
and  her  masts  went  by  the  board,  the  waves  sweeping  over  her, 
and  clearing  her  decks.  Many  perished  at  once,  and,  as  each 
successive  wave  urged  her  onward,  others  of  the  hardy  and  daring 
seamen  were  swept  into  the  angry  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  storm,  a  boat  was  manned 
by  the  St  Ives  fishermen,  and  launched  from  within  the  pier. 
Their  perfect  knowledge  of  their  work  enabled  them,  by  the  efforts 
of  willing  hearts,  anxiously  desiring  to  succour  the  distressed,  to 
round  the  pier-head,  and  to  row  towards  the  ship. 

These  fishermen  brought  their  boat  near  to  the  ship.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  close  to  her,  and  they  called  to  the  sailors  on 
board  to  throw  them  ropes.  This  they  were  enabled  to  do,. and 
some  two  or  three  of  the  sailors  lowered  themselves  by  their  aid, 
and  were  hauled  into  the  boat. 

Then  a  group  appeared  on  the  deck,  surrounding  and  supporting 
a  lady,  who  held  a  child  in  her  arms.  They  were  imploring  her  to 
give  her  charge  into  the  strong  arms  of  a  man  ere  they  endeavoured 
to  pass  her  from  the  ship  to  the  boat. 

The  lady  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with  the  infant.  Ilie 
ship  was  fast  breaking  up,  not  a  moment  could  be  lost.  So  the 
lady,  holding  her  child,  was  lowered  into  the  sea,  and  eagerly  the 
fishermen  drew  her  through  the  waves  towards  the  boat. 

In  her  passage  the  lady  had  fainted,  and  she  was  taken  into  the 
boat  without  the  infant.  The  child  had  fallen  from  her  arms,  and 
was  lost  in  the  boiling  waters. 

Many  of  the  crew  were  saved  by  these  adventurous  men,  and 
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taken  safely  into  St  Ives.  Before  morning  the  shore  was  strewed 
with  fragments  of  wreck,  and  the  mighty  ship  had  disappeared.    - 

Life  returned  to  the  lady ;  but,  finding  that  her  child  was  gone. 
It  returned  without  hope,  and  she  speedily  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 
In  the  churchyard  they  buried  her ;  but,  shortly  after  her  burial,  a 
lady  was  seen  to  pass  over  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  on  to  the 
beach,  and  walk  towards  the  Island.  There  she  spent  hours  amidst 
the  rocks,  looking  for  her  child,  and  not  finding  it,  she  would  sigh 
deeply  and  return  to  her  grave.  When  the  nights  were  tempestuous 
or  very  dark,  she  carried  a  lantern  ;  but  on  fine  nights  she  made 
her  search  without  a  light.  The  Lady  and  the  Lantern  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  predictors  of  disaster  on  this  shore. 

May  not  the  Lady  Sibella,  or  Sibbets,  mentioned  by  Mr  Blight 
as  passing  from  the  shore  to  a  rock  off  Morva,  be  but  another 
version  of  this  story  ? 


THE  DROWNED  ''HAILING  THEIR  NAMESJ" 

THE  fishermen  dread  to  walk  at  night  near  those  parts  of  the 
shore  where  there  may  have  been  wrecks.  The  souls  of  the 
drowned  sailors  appear  to  haunt  those  spots,  and  the  '*  calling  of 
the  dead  "  has  frequently  been  heard.  I  have  been  told  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  especially  before  the  coming  of  storms,  or 
at  certain  seasons,  but  always  at  night,  these  callings  are  common. 
Many  a  fisherman  has  declared  he  has  heard  the  voices  of  dead 
sailors  ".hailing  their  own  names." 


THE  VOICE  FROM  THE  SEA. 

A  FISHERMAN  or  a  pilot  was  walking  one  night  on  the  sands 
at  Porth-Towan,  when  all  was  still  save  the  monotonous  fall 
of  the  light  waves  upon  the  sand. 

He  distinctly  heard  a  voice  from  the  sea  exclaiming, — 

"The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  roan." 

This  was  repeated  three  times,  when  a  black  figure,  like  that  of  a 
man,  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  paused  for  a  moment^ 
then  rushed  impetuously  down  the  steep  incline,  over  the  sands, 
and  was  lost  in  the  sea. 

In  different  forms  this  story  is  told  all  around  the  Cornish 
coast. 
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THE  SMUGGLER'S  TOKEN. 

UNTIL  about  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  last  French  war,  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-west  coast  of 
Cornwall  were  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  practice 
of  smuggling.  The  traffic  with  the  opposite  coast  was  carried  on 
|>rincipally  in  boats  or  undecked  vessels.  The  risks  encountered 
by  their  crews  produced  a  race  of  hardy,  fearless  men,  a  few  of 
whom  are  Still  living,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  Government 
of  those  days  winked  at  the  infraction  of  the  law,  from  an  unwill- 
ingness to  destroy  so  excellent  a  school  for  seamen.  Recently  the 
demand  for  ardent  s|>irits  has  so  fallen  off  that  there  is  no  longer 
an  inducement  to  smuggle ;  still  it  is  sometimes  exultingly 
rumoured  that,  the  "  Coast  Guard  having  been  cleverly  put  off 
the  scent,  a  cargo  has  been  successfully  run."  The  little  coves  in 
the  Lizard  promontory  formed  the  principal  trading  places,  the 
goods  being  taken  as  soon  as  landed  to  various  places  of  conceal- 
ment, whence  they  were  withdrawn  as  required  for  disposal. 
About  eighty  years  since,  a  boat,  laden  with  "  ankers  "  of  spirits, 
vras  about,  with  its  crew,  to  leave  Mullian  Cove  for  Newlyn. 
One  of  the  farmers  concerned  in  the  venture,  members  of  whose 
family  are  still  living,  was  persuaded  to  accompany  them,  and 
entered  the  boat  for  the  purpose,  but,  recollecting  he  had  business 
at  Helston,  got  out  again,  and  the  boat  left  without  him.  On  his 
return  from  Helston,  late  in  the  evening,  he  sat  down  exclaiming, 
"  The  boat  and  all  on  board  are  lost !  I  met  the  men  as  I  passed 
the  top  of  Halzaphron  (a  very  high  cliff  on  the  road),  with  their 
hair  and  clothes  dripping  wet ! "  In  spite  of  the  arguments  of  his 
friends,  he  persisted  in  his  statement.  The  boat  and  crew  were 
never  more  heard  of,  and  the  farmer  was  so  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  pined  and  died  shortly  after. 

THE  HOOPER,  OR  THE  HOOTER,  OF  SENNEN 
COVE. 

THIS  wa^  supposed  to  be  a  spirit  which  took  the  form  of  a 
band  of  misty  vapour,  stretching  across  the  bay,  so  opaque 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  through  it.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
kindly  interposition  of  some  ministering  spirit,  to  warn  the  fisher- 
men against  venturing  to  sea.  This  appearance  was  always 
followed,  and  often  suddenly,  by  a  severe  storm.  It  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  now.  One  profane  old  fisherman  would  not  be  warned 
by  the  bank  of  fog.     The  weather  was  fine  on  the  shore,  and  the 
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waves  fell  tranquilly  on  the  sands  ;  and  this  aged  sinner,  declaring 
he  would  not  be  made  a  fool  of,  persuaded  some  young  men  to 
|oin  him.  They  manned  a  boat,  and  the  aged  leader,  having  with 
him  a  threshing-flail,  blasphemously  declared  that  he  would  drive 
the  spirit  away ;  and  he  vigorously  beat  the  fog  with  the  "  threshel " 
-r-so  the  flail  is  called. 

The  boat  passed  through  the  fog  and  went  to  sea.  A  severe 
storm  came  on.  No  one  ever  saw  the  boat  or  the  men  again ; 
and  since  that  time  the  Hooper  has  been  rarely  seen. 

HOIV  TO  EAT  PILCHARDS. 

IT  is  unlucky  to  conmience  eating  pilchards,  or,  indeed,  any  kind 
of  fish,  from  the  head  downwards.  I  have  oflen  heard  per« 
sons  rebuked  for  committing  such  a  grievous  sin,  which  is  "  sure 
to  turn  the  heads  of  the  fish  away  from  the  coasts." 

The  legitimate  process — ^mark  this,  all  fish-eaters — is  to  eat  the 
fish  from  the  tail  towards  the  head.  This  brings  the  fish  to  our 
shores,  and  secures  good  luck  to  the  fishermen. 

PILCHARDS  CRYING  FOR  MORE. 

WHEN  there  is  a  large  catch  of  fish  (pilchards),  they  are  pre- 
served,— put  in  bulk,  as  the  phrase  is, — ^by  being  rubbed 
with  salt,  and  placed  in  regular  order,  one  on  the  other,  head  and 
tails  alternately,  forming  regular  walls  of  fish» 

The  fish  often,  when  so  placed,  make  a  squeaking  noise ;  this 
is  called  ''  crying  for  more,''  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  favourable 
sign.  More  fish  may  soon  be  expected  to  be  brought  to  the  same 
cellar. 

The  noise  which  is  heard  is  really  produced  by  the  bursting  of 
the  air-bladders ;  and  when  many  break  together,  which,  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  piled  in  a  mass,  is  not  unusual,  the 
sound  is  a  loud  one. 

THE  PRESSING-STONES. 

THOSE  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  process  of  "  curing  " 
(salting)  pilchards  for  the  Italian  markets,  will  require  a 
little  explanation  to  understand  the  accompanying  story. 

The  pilchards  being  caught  in  vast  quantities,  often  amounting 
to  many  thousand  hogsheads  at  a  time,  in  an  enclosed  net  called 
a  "  seine,"  are  taken  out  of  it — the  larger  net — in  a  smaller  net, 
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called  the  ''  tuck  net/'  and  from  it  loaded  into  boats  and  taken  to 
the  shore.  They  are  quickly  transferred  to  the  fish-sellers,  and 
<'  put  in  bulk  " — -that  is,  they  are  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and  care* 
fully  packed  up— all  interstitial  spaces  being  filled  with  salt — in  a 
pile  several  feet  in  height  and  depth.  They  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion for  about  six  weeks,  when  they  are  removed  fix)m  "the  bulk," 
washed,  and  put  into  barrds  in  very  regular  order.  The  barrels 
being  filled  with  pilchards,  pressing-stones, — ^round  masses  of 
granite,  weighing  about  a  hundredweight, — with  an  iron  hook 
fixed  into  them  for  the  convenience  of  moving,  are  placed  on  the 
fish.  By  this  they  are  much  compressed,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil  is  squeezed  out  of  them.  This  process  being  completed, 
the  cask  is  "  headed,"  marked,  and  is  ready  for  exportation. 

Jem  Tr^ose  and  his  old  woman,  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
lived  over  one  of  the  fish  cellars  in  St  Ives.  For  many  years  there 
had  been  a  great  scarcity  of  fish ;  *  their  cellar  had  been  empty ; 
Jem  and  his  boys  were  fishermen,  and  it  had  long  been  hard  times 
with  them.  It  is  true  they  went  out  "  hook-and-line'"  fishing  now 
and  then,  and  got  a  litde  money.  They  had  gone  over  to  Ireland 
on  the  herring-fishing,  but  very  little  luck  attended  them. 

Sununer  had  passed  away,  and  the  early  autunm  was  upon  them. 
The  seine  boats  were  out  day  after  day,  but  no  "  signs  of  fish." 
One  evening,  when  the  boys  came  home,  Ann  Jenny  Tregose  had 
an  unusual  smile  upon  her  face,  and  her  daughter  Janniper,  who 
had  long  suffered  from  the  "  megrims,"  was  in  capital  spirits. 

"  Well,  mother,"  says  one  of  the  sons,  "  and  what  aib  thee  a'?" 

"  The  press-stones  a  bin  rolling." 

"  Haas  they,  sure  enuff,"  says  the  old  man. 

"  Ees  !  ees  1 "  exclaims  Janniper ;  "  they  has  been  making  a 
skimmage  ! " 

"  Hark  ye,"  cries  the  old  woman,  "  there  they  go  again." 

And  sure  enough  there  was  a  heavy  rolling  of  the  stones  in  the 
cellar  below  them.  It  did  not  require  much  imagination  to  image 
these  round  granite  pebbles  sliding  themselves  down  on  the 
"  couse,"  or  stone  flooring,  and  dividing  themselves  up  into  sets, 
as  if  for  a  dance, — a  regular  "cows'  courant,"  or  game  of  romps. 

"  Fish  to-morrow  I "  exclaimed  the  old  woman.  The  ejacula- 
tions of  each  one  of  the  party  showed  their  perfect  faith  in  the 
belief,  that  the  stones  rolling  down  from  the  heap,  in  which  they 
had  been  useless  for  some  time,  was  a  certain  indication  that  pil- 
chards were  approaching  the  coast. 

Early  on  the  morrow  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  on  their 

•  Pilchards  are  called  par  exctlUnc*  "  fish.  " 
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"  stem ;  "  and  shortly  after  daylight  the  cry  of  "  Heva  !  heva  !  **♦ 
was  heard  from  the  hills ;  the  seine  was  shot,  and  ere  night  a 
large  quantity  of  fish  might  be  seen  in  the  cellar,  and  every  one 
joyous. 

WHIPPING  THE  HAKE. 

IT  is  not  improbable  that  the  saying  applied  to  the  people  of  one 
of  the  Cornish  fishing-towns,  of  "  Who  whipped  the  hake  ?  " 
may  be  explained  by  the  following  : — 

•*  Lastly,  they  are  persecuted  by  the  hakes,  who  (not  long 
sithence)  haunted  the  coast  in  great  abundance ;  but  now  being 
deprived  of  their  wonted  bait,  are  much  diminished,  verifying  the 
proverb,  *  What  we  lose  in  hake  we  shall  have  in  herring' " — 
Carew^  Survey ,  p.  34, 

Annoyed  with  the  hakes,  the  seiners  may,  in  their  ignorance, 
have  actually  served  one  of  those  fish  as  indicated. 

*  Heva  is  shouted  from  the  hills,  upon  which  a  watch  is  kept  for  the  approach  of  ^il- 
chards  by  the  *'  huer,"  who  telegraphs  to  the  boats  by  means  of  bushes  covered  with 
white  cloth,  or,  in  modem  days,  with  wire  frames  so  covered.  These  signals  are  wdl 
imderstood,  and  the  men  in  the  seine  and  the  other  boats  act  according  to  the  huer's  dire^ 
tions.^  The  following  song  contains  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  fishing ;  many  of  them, 
eq)ecially  Could  Roos,*  do  not  appear  to  have  anv  definite  meanine  attached  to  them. 

The  song  is  by  the  late  C  Taylor  Stevens  of  St  Ives,  who  was  for  some  time  the  rural 
postman  to  Zennor.  I  employ«i  Mr  Taylor  Stevens  for  some  time  collecting  all  that 
remains  of  legendary  tales  and  superstitions  in  Zennor  and  M<»rva.  The  net  is  spelled 
SMuetimes  Stint  at  others  Sfttn. 

"UERRV  SEAN  LADS. 

"  With  a  cold  north  wind  and  a  cockled  sea. 
Or  an  autumn's  cloudless  day, 
At  the  huer's  bid,  to  stem  we  row, 

Or  upon  our  paddles  play. 
All  the  signs,  'East,  West,  and  Quiet, 

Could  Roos'  too  well  we  know  ; 
We  can  bend  a  stop,  secure  a  cross, 
For  brave  sean  lads  are  we  I 
CJififtu^We  can  bend  a  stop,  secure  a  cross, 
For  brave  sean  lads  are  we  ! 
"  If  we  have  first  stem  when  heva  comes 
We  'U  the  huer's  bushes  watch  ; 
We  will  row  right  off  or  quiet  lie, 
Flying  summer  sculls  to  catch. 
And  when  he  winds  the  towboat  round. 

We  will  all  ready  be. 
When  he  gives  Could  Roos,  we'll  shout  hurrah  I 
Merry  sean  lads  are  we  ! 
C^rus^—Wnen  he  gives  Could  Roos,  we  'U  shout  hurrah  I 
Merry  sean  lads  are  we  I 
"  When  the  sean  we've  shot,  upon  the  tow, 
We  will  heave  with  all  our  might, 
With  a  heave  I  heave  O  I  and  rouse  !  rouse  O I 

Till  the  huer  cries,  '  All  right* 
Then  on  the  bunt  place  kegs  and  weights 

And  next  to  tuck  go  we. 
We  '11  dip,  and  trip,  with  a  •  Hip  hurrah  I » 
Merry  sean  lads  are  we  I 
CAonts^Wc'W  dip,  and  trip,  with  a  *Hip  hurrah  I' 
Merry  sean  lads  are  we  1 " 

•  See  Appendix  CC 
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DEATH  SUPERSTITIONS. 

*'  ContinuaUy  at  my  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  teU 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead, 
Though  now  I  feel  myself  fiiU  weU." 

Robert  SourmTBLt. 
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DEATH    TOKENS 
AND    SUPERSTITIONS. 

THE  DEATH-TOKEN  OF  THE  VI N GOES. 

**  The  messenger  of  God 

With  golden  trumpe  I  see, 
With  many  other  angels  more. 
Which  sound  and  call  for  me. 
Instead  of  musicke  sweet. 
Go  toll  my  passing  bell." 

TAg  Brid/t  Burial 

WHEN  you  cross  the  brook  which  divides  St  Leven  from 
Sennen,  you  are. on  the  estate  of  Treville. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  this  estate  was  given  to  an  old  family 
who  came  with  the  Conqueror  to  this  country.  This  ancestor  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  wine-taster,  and  that 
he  belonged  to  the  ancient  counts  of  Treville,  hence  the  name  of 
the  estate.  Certain  it  is  the  property  has  ever  been  held  without 
poll  deeds.  For  many  generations  the  family  has  been  declining, 
and  the  race  b  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct. 

Through  all  time  a  peculiar  token  has  marked  the  coming  death 
of  a  Vingoe.  Above  the  deep  caverns  in  the  Treville  cliff  rises  a 
cam.  On  this,  chains  of  fire  were  seen  ascending  and  descending, 
and  often  accompanied  by  loud  and  frightful  noises. 

It  is  said  that  these  tokens  have  not  been  seen  since  the  last 
male  of  the  fomily  came  to  a  violent  end. 

THE  DEATH  FETCH  OF  WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

ROBERT,  Earl  of  Moreton,  in  Normandy, — who  always  carried 
the  standard  of  St  Michael  before  him  in  battle, — was  made 
Earl  of  Cornwall  by  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  virtue,  for  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and 
his  benevolence  to  the  priests.     This  was  the  Earl  of  Cornwall 
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who  gave  the  Mount  in  Cornwall  to  the  monks  of  Mont  St  Michel 
in  Noimandy.  He  seized  upon  the  priory  of  St  Petroc  at  Bodmin, 
and  converted  all  the  lands  to  his  own  use. 

This  Earl  of  Cornwall  was  an  especial  friend  of  William  Rufiis. 
It  happened  that  Robert,  the  earl,  was  hunting  in  the  extensive 
woods  around  Bodmin — of  which  some  remains  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Glyn  Valley.  The  chase  had  been  a  severe  one ;  a 
fine  old  red  deer  had  baffled  the  himtsmen,  and  they  were  dispelled 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  forest,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  bdng 
left  alone.  He  advanced  beyond  the  shades  of  the  woods  on  to 
the  moors  above  them,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  very  large 
black  goat  advancing  over  the  plain.  As  it  approached  him, 
which  it  did  rapidly,  he  saw  that  it  bore  on  its  back  "  King  Rufus," 
all  black  and  naked,  and  wounded  through  in  the  midst  of  his 
breast  Robert  adjured  the  goat,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
to  tell  what  it  was  he  carried  so  strangely.  He  answered,  <'  I  am 
carrying  your  long  to  judgment ;  yea,  that  tyrant  William  Rufus, 
for  I  am  an  evil  spirit,  and  the  revenger  of  his  malice  which  he 
bore  to  the  Church  of  God.  It  was  I  that  did  cause  this  slaughter; 
the  protomartyr  of  England,  St  Albyn,  commanding  me  so  to  do, 
who  complained  to  God  of  him,  for  his  grievous  oppression  in  this 
Isle  of  Britain,  which  he  first  hallowed.''  Having  so  spoken,  the 
spectre  vanished.  Robert,  the  earl,  related  the  circumstance  to 
his  followers,  and  they  shortly  after  learned  that  at  that  very  hour 
William  Ruftis  had  been  slain  in  the  New  Forest  by  the  arrow  of 
Walter  TireU. 

SIR  JOHN  ARUNDELL. 

IN  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  brave  Sir  John 
Arundell  dwelt  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  at  a  place 
called  EfTord,  on  the  coast  near  Stratton.  He  was  a  magistrate, 
and  greatly  esteemed  amongst  men  for  his  honourable  conduct. 
He  had,  however,  in  his  official  capacity,  given  offence  to  a  wild 
shepherd,  who  had  by  some  means  acquired  considerable  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  under  the  impression  of  his  possess- 
ing some  supernatural  powers.  This  man  had  been  imprisoned 
by  Arundell,  and  on  his  return  home  he  constantly  waylaid  the 
knight,  and,  always  looking  threateningly  at  him,  slowly  mut- 
tered,— 

•'  When  upon  the  yellow  sand. 
Thou  ihklt  die  by  human  hand." 

Notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  Sir  John  Arundell,  he  was  not  free 
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from  the  superstitions  of  the  period.  He  might,  indeed,  have 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  man  intended  to  murder 
him.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  removed  from  Efford  on  the 
sands,  to  the  wood-dad  hills  of  Trerice,  and  here  he  lived  for 
some  years  without  the  annoyance  of  meeting  his  old  enemy.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
seized  St  Michael's  Mount.  Sir  John  Arundell,  then  sheriff  of 
Cornwall,  gathered  together  his  own  retainers  and  a  large  host  of 
volimteers,  and  led  them  to  the  attack  on  St  Michael's  Mount 
The  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  one  occasion,  left  the 
castle,  and  made  a  sudden  rush  upon  Arundell's  followers,  who 
were  encamped  on  the  sands  near  Marazion.  Arundell  then  re> 
ceived  his  death-wound.  Although  he  left  Efford  "  to  counteract 
the  will  of  fate,"  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  ;  and  in  his  dying  mo> 
ments,  it  is  said  his  old  enemy  appeared,  singing  joyously, — 

**  When  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Thou  shalt  die  by  human  hand/' 

PHANTOMS  OF  THE  DYING. 

A  GAY  party  were  assembled  one  afternoon,  in  the  latter  days 
of  January,  in  the  best  parlour  of  a  farmhouse  near  the 
Land's-End.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were,  in  many  re- 
spects, pecuUar.  Nearly  all  the  land  was  divided  up  between, 
comparatively,  a  few  owners,  and  every  owner  lived  on  and  farmed 
his  own  land. 

This  circumstance,  amongst  others,  led  to  a  certain  amount  of 
style  in  many  of  the  old  farmhouses  of  the  Land's-End  district ; 
and  even  now,  in  some  of  them,  from  which,  alas !  the  glory  has 
departed,  may  be  seen  the  evidences  of  taste  beyond  that  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  so  remote  a  district. 

The  "best  parlour"  was  frequently  panelled  with  carved  oak, 
and  the  ceiling,  often  highly,  though  it  must  be  admitted,  heavily 
decorated.  In  such  a  room,  in  the  declining  light  of  a  January 
afternoon,  were  some  ten  or  a  dozen  farmers'  daughters,  all  of  them 
unmarried,  and  many  of  them  having  an  eye  on  the  farmer's  eldest 
son,  a  fine  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  called  Joseph. 

This  farmer  and  his  wife,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son  was  an  excellent 
and  amiable  yoimg  man,  possessed  of  many  personal  attractions, 
and  especially  fond  of  the  society  of  his  sisters  and  their  friends. 
The  next  son  was  of  a  very  different  stamp,  and  was  more  fre- 
quently found  in  the  inn  at  Church-town  than  in  his  father's  house  ; 
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the  younger  son  was  an  apprentice  at  Penzance.  The  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Honour,  had  coaxed  their  mother  into  "  a 
tea  and  heavy  cake  "  party,  and  Joseph  was  especially  retained, 
to  be,  as  every  one  said  he  was,  "  the  life  of  the  company/' 

In  those  days,  when,  especially  in  Uiose  parts,  every  one  took 
dinner  at  noon,  and  tea  not  much  after  four  o'clock,  the  party  had 
assembled  early. 

There  had  been  the  usual  preliminary  gossip  amongst  the 
young  people,  when  they  began  to  talk  about  the  wreck  of  a  fruit- 
ship,  which  had  occurred  but  a  few  days  before,  off  the  Land's-End, 
and  it  was  said  that  considerable  quantities  of  oranges  were  wash- 
ing into  Nangissell  Cove*  Upon  this,  Joseph  said  he  would  take 
one  of  the  men  fixwn  the  farm,  and  go  down  to  the  Cove— ^-which 
was  not  far  off — and  see  if  they  could  not  find  some  oranges  for 
the  ladies. 

The  day  had  faded  mto  twilight,  the  western  sky  was  still  bright 
with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  illuminated  clouds  shed 
a  certain  portion  of  their  splendour  into  the  room  in  which  the 
party  were  assembled.  The  girls  were  divided  up  into  groups, 
having  their  own  pretty  little  bits  of  gossip,  often  truly  delightful 
from  its  entire  freedom  and  its  innocence;  and  the  mother  of 
Joseph  was  seated  near  the  fireplace,  looking  with  some  anxiety 
through  the  windows,  from  which  you  conmianded  a  view  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  old  lady  was  restless ;  sometimes  she  had 
to  whisper  something  to  Mary,  and  then  some  other  thing  to 
Honour.  Her  anxiety,  at  length,  was  expressed  in  her  wondering 
where  Joseph  could  be  tarrying  so  long.  All  the  young  ladies 
sought  to  ease  her  mind  by  saying  that  there  were  no  doubt  so 
many  orange-gatherers  in  the  Cove,  that  Joseph  and  the  man 
could  not  get  so  much  fruit  as  he  desired. 

Joseph  was  the  favourite  son  of  his  mother,  and  her  anxiety 
evidendy  increased.  Eventually,  starting  from  her  chair,  the  old 
lady  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  here  he  is ;  now  1 11  see  about  the  tea." 

With  a  pleased  smile  on  her  face,  she  left  the  room,  to  return, 
however,  to  it  in  deeper  sorrow. 

The  mother  expected  to  meet  her  son  at  the  door — he  came  not. 
Thinking  that  he  might  possibly  have  been  wetted  by  the  sea,  and 
that  he  had  gone  round  the  house  to  another  door  leading  directly 
into  the  kitchen,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  himself,  or  of  changing 
his  boots,  she  went  into  the  dairy  to  fetch  the  basin  of  clotted 
cream, — which  had  been  "  taken  up  "  with  unusual  care, — to  see 
if  the  junket  was  properly  set,  and  to  spread  the  flaky  cream  thickly 
upon  its  surfaced 
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Strange, — as  the  old  lady  subsequently  rdated, — all  the  pans  of 
milk  were  agitated — ''  the  milk  rising  up  and  down  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea." 

The  anxious  mother  returned  to  the  parlour  with  her  basin  of 
cream,  but  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  an  unknown  terror. 
She  commanded  herself,  and,  in  her  usual  quiet  way,  asked  if 
Joseph  had  been  in.  When  they  answered  her  "  No,"  she  sighed 
heavily,  and  sank  senseless  into  a  chair. 

Neither  Joseph  nor  the  servant  ever  returned  alive.  They  were 
seen  standing  together  upon  a  rock,  stooping  to  gather  oranges  as 
they  came  with  each  wave  up  to  their  feet,  when  one  of  the  heavy 
swells — the  lingering  undulations  of  a  tempest,  so  well  known  on 
this  coast— came  sweeping  onward,  and  carried  them  both  away 
in  its  cave  of  waters,  as  the  wave  curved  to  engulf  them. 

The  undertow  of  the  tidal  cturent  was  so  strong  that,  thoi^h 
powerful  men  and  good  swimmers,  they  were  carried  at  once  beyond 
all  human  aid,  and  speedily  perished. 

The  house  of  joy  became  a  house  of  mourning,  and  sadness  rested 
on  it  for  years.  Day  after  day  passed  by,  and,  although  a  constant 
watch  was  kept  along  the  coast,  it  was  not  imtil  the  foted  ninth 
day  that  the  bodies  were  discovered,  and  they  were  then  found  in 
a  sadly  mutilated  state. 

Often  after  long  years,  and  when  the  consolations  derivable  from 
pure  religious  feeling  had  brought  that  tranquillity  upon  the  mind 
of  this  loving  mother, — which  so  much  resembles  the  poetical 
repose  of  an  autumnal  evening, — has  she  repeated  to  me  the  sad 
tale. 

Again  and  again  have  I  heard  her  declare  that  she  saw  Joseph, 
her  son,  as  distinctly  as  ever  she  saw  him  in  her  life,  and  that, 
as  he  passed  the  parlour  windows,  he  looked  in  upon  her  and 
smiled. 

Thb  b  not  given  as  a  superstition  belonging  in  any  peculiar 
way  to  Cornwall.  In  every  part  of  the  British  Isles  it  exists ;  but 
I  have  never  met  with  any  people  who  so  firmly  believed  in  the 
appearance  of  the  phantoms  of  the  dying  to  those  upon  whom  the 
last  thoughts  are  centred,  as  the  Cornish  did. 

Another  case  is  within  my  knowledge. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  navy,  had  been  with  her 
husband's  sister,  on  a  summer  evening,  to  church.  The  husband 
was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  his 
return  for  many  months. 

These  two  ladies  returned  home,  and  the  wife,  ascending  the 
stairs  before  her  sister-in-law,  went  into  the  drawing-room — her 
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intention  being  to  close  the  windows,  which,  as  the  weather  had 
been  waim  and  fine,  had  beeiv  thrown  open. 

She  had  proceeded  about  half  way  across  the  room,  when  she 
shrieked,  ran  back,  and  fell  into  her  sister-in-law's  arms.  Upon 
recovery,  she  stated  that  a  figure,  like  that  of  her  husband,  en- 
veloped in  a  mist,  appeared  to  her  to  fill  one  of  the  windows. 

By  her  Mends,  the  wife's  fancies  were  laughed  at ;  and,  if  not 
forgotten,  the  circumstance  was  no  longer  spoken  of. 

Month  after  month  glided  by,  without  intelligence  of  the  ship  to 
which  that  officer  belonged.  At  length  the  Government  became 
anxious,  and  searching  inquiries  were  made.  Some  time  still 
elapsed,  but  eventually  it  was  ascertained  that  this  sloop  of  war  had 
perished  in  a  white  squall,  in  which  she  became  involved,  near 
the  Island  of  Mitylene,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  Sunday 
evening  when  the  widow  fancied  she  saw  her  husband. 

THE  WHITE  HARE, 

IT  is  a  very  popular  fancy  that  when  a  maiden,  who  has  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  dies  forsaken  and  broken-hearted, 
that  she  comes  back  to  haunt  her  deceiver  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
hare. 

Thb  phantom  follows  the  false  one  everywhere,  mostly  invisible 
to  all  but  him.  It  sometimes  saves  him  from  danger,  but  invari- 
ably the  white  hare  causes  the  death  of  the  betrayer  in  the  end. 

The  following  story  of  the  white  hare  is  a  modification  of  several 
tales  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  told  me.  Many,  many 
years  have  passed  away,  and  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  my  story  have  slept  for  generations  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
of . 

A  large  landed  proprietor  engaged  a  fine,  handsome  young 
fellow  to  manage  his  farm,  which  was  a  very  extensive  as  well  as 
a  high-class  one.  When  the  young  farmer  was  duly  settled  in  his 
new  farmhouse,  there  came  to  live  with  him,  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dairy,  a  peasant's  daughter.  She  was  very  handsome, 
and  of  a  singularly  fine  figure,  but  entirely  without  education. 

The  farmer  became  desperately  in  love  with  this  young  creature, 
and  eventually  their  love  passed  all  the  bounds  of  discretion.  It 
became  the  policy  of  the  young  farmer's  family  to  put  down  this 
unfortunate  passion,  by  substituting  a  more  legitimate  and  endear- 
ing object. 

After  a  long  trial,  they  thought  they  were  successful,  and  the 
young  farmer  was  married. 
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Many  months  had  not  passed  away  when  the  discharged  dairy- 
maid was  observed  to  suffer  from  illness,  which,  however,  she 
constantly  spoke  of  as  nothing ;  but  knowing  dames  saw  too  clearly 
the  truth.  One  morning  there  was  found  in  a  field  a  newly-born 
babe  strangled.  The  unfortunate  girl  was  at  once  suspected  as 
being  the  parent,  and  the  evidence  was  soon  sufficient  to  charge 
her  with  the  murder.  She  was  tried,  and,  chiefly  by  the  evidence 
of  the  young  farmer  and  his  family,  convicted  of,  and  executed  for, 
the  murder. 

Everything  now  went  wrong  in  the  farm,  and  the  young  man 
suddenly  left  it  and  went  into  another  part  of  the  country. 

Still  nothing  prospered,  and  gradually  he  took  to  drink  to  drown 
some  secret  sorrow.  He  was  more  frequently  on  the  road  by 
night  than  by  day;  and,  go  where  he  would,  a  white  hare  was 
constantly  crossing  his  path.  The  white  hare  was  often  seen  by 
others,  almost  always  under  the  feet  of  his  horse ;  and  the  poor 
terrified  animal  would  go  like  the  wind  to  avoid  the  strange  ap- 
parition. 

One  morning  the  young  farmer  was  found  drowned  in  a  forsaken 
mine ;  and  the  horse,  which  had  evidently  suffered  extreme  terror, 
was  grazing  near  the  corpse.  Beyond  sdl  doubt  the  white  hare, 
which  is  known  to  hunt  the  perjured  and  the  Csdse-hearted  to 
death,  had  terrified  the  horse  to  such  a  degree,  that  eventually  the 
rider  was  thrown  into  the  mine-waste  in  which  the  body  was 
foimd. 

THE  HAND  OF  A  SUICIDE. 

PLACING  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  died  by  his  own  act  is 
a  cure  for  many  diseases. 

The  following  is  given  me  by  a  thinking  man,  living  in  one  of 
the  towns  in  the  west  of  Cornwall : — 

"  There  is  a  young  man  in  this  town  who  had  been  afflicted  with 
running  tumours  from  his  birth.  When  about  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  had  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  hanged  himself,  passed 
over  the  wounds  on  his  back,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  recovered 
from  that  time,  and  is  now  comparatively  robust  and  hearty.  This 
incident  is  true;  I  was  present  when  the  charm  was  performed.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  notion  appears  to  be  that  the  <  touch  ' 
is  only  effectual  on  the  opposite  sex ;  but  in  this  case  they  were 
both,  the  suicide  and  the  afflicted  one,  of  the  same  sex." 

This  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  superstition  that  a  wen,  or 
any  strumous  swelling,  can  be  cured  by  touching  it  with  the  dead 
hand  of  a  man  who  has  just  been  publicly  hanged. 
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I  once  saw  a  young  woman  led  on  to  the  scaffold,  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  wen  touched  with  the  hand  of 
a  man  who  had  just  been  executed. 

THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  A  CHURCH* 

A  STRONG  prejudice  has  long  existed  against  burying  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  church.  In  many  churchyards  the 
southern  side  will  be  found  full  of  graves,  with  scarcely  any  on 
the  northern  side. 

I  have  sought  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  origin  of  this  prejudice, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  any  well-defined  feeling.  I 
have  been  answered,  "  Oh,  we  like  to  bury  a  corpse  where  the  sun 
will  shine  on  the  grave ;"  and,  "  The  northern  graveyard  is  in  the 
shadow,  and  cold ;''  but  beyond  this  I  have  not  advanced. 

We  may  infer  that  this  desire  to  place  the  remains  of  our  friends 
in  earth  on  which  the  sun  shines,  is  bom  of  that  love  which,  for- 
getting  mortality,  lives  on  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  past, 
hoping  for  that  meeting  beyond  the  grave  which  shall  know  no 
shadow.  The  act  of  planting  flowers,  of  niuturing  an  evergreen 
tree,  of  hanging  "  eternals  "  on  the  tomb,  is  only  another  form  of 
the  same  sacred  feeling. 

POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

IT  is,  or  rather  was,  believed,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  West  of 
England,  that  death  is  retarded,  and  the  dying  kept  in  a  state 
of  suffering,  by  having  any  lock  closed,  or  any  bolt  shot,  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  dying  person. 

A  man  cannot  die  easy  on  a  bed  made  of  fowls'  feadiers,  or  the 
feathers  of  wild  birds. 

Never  carry  a  corpse  to  church  by  a  new  road. 

Whenever  a  guttering  candle  folds  over  its  cooling  grease,  it  is 
watched  with  much  anxiety.  If  it  curls  upon  itself  it  b  said  to 
form  the  ''  handle  of  a  coffin,"  and  the  person  towards  whom  it  is 
cUrected  wiU  be  in  danger  of  death. 

Bituminous  coal  not  unfrequently  swells  into  bubbles,  these 
bubbles  of  coal  containing  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  When  the 
pressure  becomes  great  they  burst,  and  often  throw  off  the  upper 
section  with  some  explosive  force.  According  to  the  shape  of  the 
piece  thrown  off,  so  b  it  named.  If  it  proves  round,  it  is  a  purse 
of  money ;  if  oblong,  it  is  a  coffin,  and  the  group  towards  which  it 
flew  will  be  in  danger. 

♦  See  Appendix  DD.  Digitized  by  dOOglC 
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If  a  cock  crows  at  midnight,  the  angel  of  death  is  passing  over 
the  house ;  and  if  he  delays  to  strike,  the  delay  is  only  for  a  short 
season. 

The  howling  of  a  dog  is  a  sad  sign.  If  repeated  for  three  nights, 
the  house  agdnst  which  it  howled  will  soon  be  in  mourning. 

A  raven  croaking  over  a  cottage  fills  its  inmates  with  gloom. 

There  are  many  other  superstitions  and  tokens  connected  with 
life  and  death,  but  those  given  show  the  general  character  of  those 
feelings  which  I  may,  I  think,  venture  to  call  the  "  inner  life "  of 
the  Cornish  people.  It  will  be  imderstood  by  all  who  have  studied 
the  peculiarities  of  any  Celtic  race,  that  they  have  ever  been  a 
peculiarly  impressible  people.  They  have  ever  observed  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature ;  and  they  have  interpreted  them  with  hopeful 
feelings,  or  despondent  anxiety,  according  as  they  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  cheerful  or  by  sorrow-inducing  circumstances.  That 
melancholy  state  of  mind,  which  is  so  well  expressed  by  the  word 
"  whisht,"  leads  the  sufferer  to  find  a  "  sign  "  or  a  "  token  "  in  the 
trembling  of  a  leaf,  or  in  the  lowering  of  the  tempest-clouds.  A 
collection  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  these  "  signs  and  tokens  " 
which  still  exist,  would  form  a 'curious  subject  for  an  essay.  Yet 
this  could  only  now  be  done  by  a  person  who  would  skilfblly  win 
the  confidence  of  the  miner  or  the  peasant  They  fed  that  they 
might  subject  themselves  to  ridicule  by  an  indiscreet  disclosure  of 
the  religion  of  their  souls.  When,  if  ever,  such  a  collection  is  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  superstitions  have  their  origin  in  the 
purest  feelings  of  the  heart — that  they  are  the  shadowings  forth  of 
love,  tinctured  with  the  melancholy  dyes  of  that  fear  which  is  bom 
of  mystery. 

One  would  desire  that  even  those  old  superstitions  should  be 
preserved.  They  illustrate  a  state  of  society,  in  the  past,  which 
will  never  again  return.  There  are  but  few  reflecting  minds  which 
do  not  occasionally  feel  a  lingering  regret  that  times  should  pass 
away  during  which  life  was  not  a  reflection  of  cold  reason. 

But  these  things  must  fisule  as  a  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  is 
disseminated  amongst  the  people.     Yet  there  is — 

"  The  lonely  mountains  o*er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weepmg  heard,  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
£d|«d  with  poplar  ]^e, 
The  parting  genius  is,  with  sighing  sent" 
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"The  king  was  to  bis  palace,  thou^  the  service  was  ydo, 
Yled  with  his  meinie,  and  tlie  queen  to  her  also ; 
For  she  held  the  old  usages** 

Robert  of  Gloucssteil 
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SANDING  THE  STEP  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

**  They  tay,  miracles  are  past,  and  we  have  our  philosoi^ucal  persons,  to  make  modem 
and  famUiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it  that  we  make  trifles  of 
terrors,  ensconcing  ourselres  into  seeming  knowledge."— ^i/'/  Well  that  End*  Well 
— Shakbspbarb. 

IN  the  rural  districts  of  Cornwall,  it  is  thought  to  be  unlucky  if 
a  female  is  the  first  to  enter  the  house  on  new-year's  morning. 
To  insure  the  contrary,  it  was  customary  to  give  boys  some  small 
reward  for  placing  sand  on  the  door-steps  and  in  the  passage. 

In  many  places,  not  many  years  since,  droves  of  boys  would 
march  through  the  towns  and  villages,  collecting  their  fees  for 
"  sanding  your  step  for  good  luck." 

This  custom  prevails  over  most  parts  of  England.  I  know  a 
lady  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  sent  a  cab- 
man into  her  house  before  her,  upon  promise  of  giving  him  a  glass 
of  spirits,  so  that  she  might  insure  the  good  luck  which  depends 
upon  "  a  man's  taking  the  new  year  in." 

MAY-DAY. 

THE  first  of  May  is  inaugurated  with  much  uproar.  As  soon 
as  the  clock  has  told  of  midnight,  a  loud  blast  on  tin  trum- 
pets proclaims  the  advent  of  May.  This  b  long  continued.  At 
daybreak,  with  their  "  tintarrems,"  they  proceed  to  the  country, 
and  strip  the  sycamore- trees  (called  May-trees)  of  all  their  young 
branches,  to  maJce  whistles.  With  these  shriU  musical  instruments 
they  return  home.  Young  men  and  women  devote  May-day  to 
junketing  and  pic-nics. 

It  was  a  custom  at  Penzance,  and  probably  at  many  other 
Cornish  towns,  when  the  author  was  a  boy,  for  a  niunber  of  young 
people  to  sit  up  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  to  march  round  the 
town  with  violins  and  fifes,  and  summon  their  friends  to  the  May- 
ing. 
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When  all  were  gathered,  they  went  into  the  country,  and  were 
welcomed  at  the  fEumhouses  at  which  they  called,  with  some  re- 
freshment in  the  shape  of  rum  and  milk,  junket,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

They  then  gathered  the  "  May,"  which  included  the  young 
branches  of  any  tree  in  blossom  or  fresh  leaf.  The  branches  of  the 
sycamore  were  especially  cut  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ''  May- 
music."  This  was  done  by  cutting  a  circle  through  the  bark  to 
the  wood  a  few  inches  from  the  end  of  the  branch.  The  bark 
was  wetted  and  carefully  beaten  until  it  was  loosened  and  could 
be  slid  off  from  the  wood.  The  wood  was  cut  angularly  at  the 
end,  so  as  to  form  a  mouth-piece,  and  a  slit  was  made  in  both  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  so  that  when  the  bark  was  replaced  a  whistle 
was  formed.  Prepared  with  a  sufficient  number  of  May  whistles, 
all  the  party  returned  to  the  town,  the  band  playing,  whistles 
blowing,  and  the  young  people  singing  some  appropriate  song. 

SHROVE  TUESDA  Y  AT  ST  IVES. 

FORMERLY  it  was  customary  for  the  boys  to  tie  stones  to 
cords,  and  with  these  parade  the  town,  sUnging  these  stones 
against  the  doors,  shouting  aloud, — 

**  Give  me  a  pancake,  now — now — ^now, 
Or  I  *11  souse  in  your  door  with  a  row — tow — tow." 

A  genteel  correspondent  assures  me  "  this  is  observed  now  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  town  only." 

«  THE  FURRY''— HELSTONE, 

THIS  ancient  custom,  which  consists  in  dancing  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  entering  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor 
alike,  is  thus  well  described  : — 

"  On  the  8th  of  May,  at  Helstone,  in  Cornwall,  is  held  what  is  called 
*  the  Furry.  *  The  word  is  supposed  by  Mr  Polwhcle  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  old  Cornish  word  fert  a  fair  or  jubilee.  The  morning  is  ushered 
in  by  the  music  of  drums  and  kettles,  and  other  accompaniments  of  a  soi^, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  inserted  in  Mr  Polwhde's  history,  where  this  cir- 
cumstance is  noticed.  So  strict  is  the  observance  of  this  day  as  a  general 
holiday,  Uiat  should  any  person  be  found  at  work,  he  is  instantly  seized, 
set  astride  on  a  pole,  and  hurried  on  men's  shoulders  to  the  river,  where 
he  is  sentenced  to  leap  over  a  wide  place,  which  he,  of  course,  fails  in 
attempting,  and  leaps  into  the  water.     A  small  contribution  towards  the 

good  cheer  of  the  day  easily  compounds  for  the  leap.     About  nine  o'clock 
le  revellers  appear  before  uie  grammar-school,  and  demand  a  holiday  for 
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the  schoolboys,  after  which  they  collect  contributions  from  houses.  They 
then  fade  into  the  countnr  (fiide  being  an  old  £nglish  word  for  ff>\  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  dk^,  return  with  flowers  and  oak-branches  in  their 
hats  and  caps.  From  this  time  they  dance  hand  in  hand  through  the 
streets,  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  playing  a  particular  tune,  running  into 
evenr  house  they  pass  without  opposition.  In  the  afternoon  a  select  party 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  make  a  progress  through  the  street,  and  very 
late  in  the  evening  repair  to  the  ball-room.  A  stranger  visiting  the  town 
on  the  eighth  of  May  would  really  think  the  people  mad,  so  apparently 
wild  and  thoughtless  is  the  merriment  of  the  day.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
'the  Furry'  originating  from  the  *Floralia,'  anciently  observed  by  the 
Romans  on  the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  May." — Every-Day  Book, 

MIDSUMMER  SUPERSTITIOUS  CUSTOMS. 

IF  on  midsummer-eve  a  young  woman  takes  off  the  shift  which 
she  has  been  wearing,  and,  having  washed  it,  turns  its  wrong 
side  out,  and  hangs  it  in  silence  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  near  the 
fire,  she  will  see,  about  midnight,  her  futtire  husband,  who  de- 
liberately turns  the  garment. 

If  a  young  lady  will,  on  midsummer-eve,  walk  backwards  into 
the  garden  and  gather  a  rose,  she  has  the  means  of  knowing  who 
is  to  be  her  husband.  The  rose  must  be  cautiously  sewn  up  in  a 
paper  bag,  and  put  aside  in  a  dark  drawer,  there  to  remain  until 
Christmas-day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  the  bag  must  be  carefully  opened 
in  silence,  and  the  rose  placed  by  the  lady  in  her  bosom.  Thus 
she  must  wear  it  to  church.  Some  young  man  will  either  ask  for 
the  rose,  or  take  it  from  her  without  asking.  That  young  man  is 
destined  to  become  eventually  the  lad/s  husband. 

**  At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought, 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought ; 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, — 
'  This  hemp-seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow, 
Who  shall  my  true  love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.' 
I  straight  look'd  back,  and,  if  my  eyes  speak  truth, 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth." 

Gay's  Pastorals. 

The  practice  of  sowing  hemp-seed  on  midsummer-eve  is  not 
especially  a  Cornish  superstition,  yet  it  was  at  one  time  a  favourite 
practice  with  young  women  to  try  the  experiment.  Many  a  strange 
story  have  I  been  told  as  to  the  result  of  the  sowing,  and  many  a 
trick  could  I  tell  off,  which  has  been  played  off  by  young  men  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  intention  of  some  maidens. 
I  believe  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  rude  rhyme  used  on  the 
occasion, — 
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"  Hemp-seed  I  sow, 
Hemp-seed  I  hoe," 

(the  action  of  sowing  the  seed  and  of  hoeing  it  in,  must  be  deli* 
bcrately  gone  through) ; — 

"And  he 

Who  will  my  true  love  be. 

Come  after  me  and  mow." 

A  phantom  of  the  true  lover  will  now  appear,  and  of  course  the 
maid  or  maidens  retire  in  wild  affright. 

If  a  young  unmarried  woman  stands  at  midnight  on  Midsum- 
mer-eve in  the  porch  of  the  parish  church,  she  will  see,  passing 
by  in  procession,  every  one  who  will  die  in  the  parish  during  the 
year.  This  is  so  serious  an  affair  that  it  is  not,  I  believe,  often 
tried.  I  have,  however,  heard  of  young  women  who  have  made 
the  experiment.  But  every  one  of  the  stories  relate  that,  coming 
last  in  the  procession,  they  have  seen  shadows  of  themselves ;  that 
from  that  day  forward  they  have  pined,  and  ere  midsummer  has 
again  come  round,  that  they  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  village 
graveyard. 

CRYING  THE  NECK. 

OWING  to  the  uncertain  character  of  the  climate  of  Cornwall, 
the  farmers  have  adopted  the  plan  of  gathering  the  sheaves 
of  wheat,  as  speedily  as  possible,  into  "  arishmows."  These  are 
solid  cones  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  the  heads  of  the  stalks 
turned  inwards,  and  the  whole  capped  with  a  sheaf  of  com  inverted. 
Whence  the  term,  I  know  not ;  but  "  arish  "  is  commonly  applied 
to  a  field  of  com  recently  cut,  as,  "  Turn  the  geese  in  upon  the 
*  arish ' " — that  is,  the  short  stubble  left  in  the  ground. 

After  the  wheat  is  all  cut  on  most  farms  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
the  harvest  people  have  a  custom  of  "  crying  the  neck."  I  believe 
that  this  practice  is  seldom  omitted  on  any  large  farm  in  these 
counties.  It  is  done  in  this  way.  An  old  man,  or  some  one  else 
well  acquainted  with  the  ceremonies  used  on  the  occasion  (when 
the  labourers  are  reaping  the  last  field  of  wheat),  goes  round  to  the 
shocks  and  sheaves,  and  picks  out  a  little  bundle  of  all  the  best 
ears  he  can  find ;  this  bundle  he  ties  up  very  neat  and  trim,  and 
plaits  and  arranges  the  straws  very  tastefully.  This  is  called  ''  the 
neck"  of  wheat,  or  wheaten-ears.  After  the  field  is  cut  out,  and 
the  pitcher  once  more  circulated,  the  reapers,  binders,  and  the 
women  stand  round  in  a  circle.  The  person  with  "  the  neck  " 
stands  in  the  centre,  grasping  it  with  both  his  hands.  He  first  stoops 
and'  holds  it  near  the  ground,  and  all  the  men  forming  the  ring 
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take  off  thdr  hats,  stooping  and  holding  them  with  both  hands 
towards  the  ground.  They  then  all  begin  at  once,  in  a  very  pro- 
longed and  harmonious  tone,  to  cry,  <<  The  neck ! ''  at  the  same 
time  slowly  raising  themselves  upright,  and  elevating  their  arms 
and  hats  above  their  heads ;  the  person  with  the  neck  also  raising 
it  on  high.  This  is  done  three  times.  They  then  change  their 
cry  to  "  We  yen  !  we  yen  ! "  which  they  sound  in  the  same  pro- 
longed and  slow  manner  as  before,  with  singular  harmony  and 
effect,  three  times.  This  last  cry  is  accompanied  by  the  same 
movements  of  the  body  and  arms  as  in  crying  ''  the  neck."  1 
know  nothing  of  vocal  music,  but  I  think  I  may  convey  some  idea 
of  the  sound  by  giving  you  the  following  notes  in  gamut :— 


^-^-  I  (I?  J    J  \-A 


We  yen  I  we  yen! 
Let  these  notes  be  played  on  a  flute  with  perfect  crescendoes  and 
diminuendoes^  and  perhaps  some  notion  of  this  wild-sounding  cry 
may  be  formed.  Well,  after  this  they  all  burst  out  into  a  kind  of 
loud,  joyous  laugh,  flinging  up  their  hats  and  caps  into  the  air,  cap- 
ering  about,  and  perhaps  kissing  the  girls.  One  of  them  then  gets 
"  the  neck,"  and  runs  as  hard  as  he  can  down  to  the  farmhouse, 
where  the  dairy-maid,  or  one  of  the  young  female  domestics,  stands 
at  the  door  prepared  with  a  pail  of  water.  If  he  who  holds  "  the 
neck"  can  manage  to  get  into  the  house  in  any  way  imseen,  or  openly 
by  any  other  way  than  the  door  at  which  the  girl  stands  with  the 
pail  of  water,  then  he  may  lawfully  kiss  her ;  but,  if  otherwise  he 
is  regularly  soused  with  the  contents  of  the  bucket.  I  think  this 
practice  is  beginning  to  decline  of  late,  and  many  farmers  and  their 
men  do  not  care  about  keeping  up  this  old  custom.  The  object 
of  crying  "  the  neck  "  is  to  give  notice  to  the  surrounding  country 
of  the  end  of  the  harvest,  and  the  meaning  of  "  we  yen  "  is  "  we 
have  ended,^*  It  may  probably  mean  "  we  end,"  which  the  uncouth 
and  provincial  pronunciation  has  corrupted  into  "  we  yen."  The 
<<  neck  "  is  generally  hung  up  in  the  farmhouse,  where  it  often  re- 
mains for  three  or  four  years. 

DRINKING  TO  THE  APPLE-TREES  ON  TWELFTH- 
NIGHT- EVE. 

IN  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  and  in  western  Devonshire,  it 
was  the  custom  to  take  a  milk-panful  of  cider,  into  which 
roasted  apples  had  been  broken,  into  the  orchard     This  was  placed 
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as  near  the  centre  of  the  orchard  as  possible,  and  each  person, 
taking  a  "  clomben  "  cup  of  the  drink,  goes  to  different  apple-trees, 
and  addresses  them  as  follows  : — 

*'  Health  to  the  good  apple-tree; 
Well  to  bear,  pocketfuls,  hatfuls, 
Peckfuls,  bushd-bagfuls.*' 

Drinking  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cup,  the  remainder,  with  the 
fragments  of  the  roasted  apples,  is  thrown  at  the  tree,  all  the  com- 
pany shouting  aloud.  Another  account  tells  us,  "  In  certain  parts 
of  Devonshire,  the  farmer,  attended  by  his  workmen,  goes  to  the 
orchard  this  evening ;  and  there,  encircling  one  of  the  best-bearing 
trees,  they  drink  the  following  toast  three  times  : — 

*  Here 's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree ; 
Hence  thou  mayst  bud,  and  whence  thou  mayst  blow, 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow ! 

Hats  full  I  caps  full  I 

Bushel,  bushel-sacks  full ! 

And  my  pockets  full,  too !    Huzza ! ' 

This  done,  they  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  are 
sure  to  find  bolted  by  the  females,  who,  be  the  weather  what  it 
may,  are  inexorable  to  all  entreaties  to  open  them,  till  some  one 
has  guessed  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  generally  some  nice  little 
thing  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him  who  first 
names  it  The  doors  are  then  thrown  open,  and  the  lucky  clodpole 
receives  the  tit-bit  as  his  recompense.  Some  are  so  superstitious 
as  to  believe  that  if  they  neglect  this  custom,  the  trees  will  bear 
no  apples  that  year."  * 

Christmas-eve  was  selected  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the 
occasion  for  wishing  health  to  the  apple-tree.  Apples  were  roasted 
on  a  string  until  they  fell  into  a  pan  of  spiced  'ale,  placed  to  receive 
them.  This  drink  was  called  laml^s-wool^  and  with  it  the  trees 
were  wassailed,  as  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

Herrick  alludes  to  the  custom  : — 

'*  Wassaile  the  trees,  that  they  may  beare 
You  many  a  pliim,  and  many  a  peare ; 
For  more  pr  lesse  fruits  they  wiU  bring, 
And  you  do  give  them  wassailing." 

May  not  Shakespeare  refer  to  this  ? — 

"  Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roastea  crab ; 

•  Hone's  "  Evcry*Day  Book." 
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A.lid  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  wither'd  dew-lap  pour  the  ale." 

— Mitbummer  Nights  Dream, 

In  some  localities  apples  are  blessed  on  St  James's  Day,  Julf 

ALLH ALLOWS^ EVE  AT  ST  IVES. 

THE  ancient  custom  of  providing  children  with  a  large  apple 
on  Allhallows-eve  is  still  observed,  to  a  great  extent,  at  St 
Ives.  "  Allan-day,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  day  of  days  to  hundreds 
of  children,  who  would  deem  it  a  great  misfortune  were  they  to  go 
to  bed  on  "  Allan-night "  without  the  time-honoured  Allan  apple 
to  hide  beneath  their  piUows.  A  quantity  of  large  apples  are 
thus  disposed  of,  the  sale  of  which  is  dignified  by  the  term  Allan 
Market 


THE  TWELFTH  CAKE, 

THE  custom,  apparently  a  very  ancient  one,  of  putting  certain 
articles  into  a  rich  cake,  is  still  preserved  in  many  districts. 
Usually,  sixpence,  a  wedding-ring,  and  a  silver  thimble  are  em- 
ployed. These  are  mixed  up  widi  the  dough,  and  baked  in  the 
cake.  At  night  the  cake  is  divided.  The  person  who  secures  the 
sixpence  will  not  want  money  for  that  year  ;  the  one  who  has  the 
ring  will  be  the  first  married  ;  and  the  possessor  of  the  thimble 
will  die  an  old  maid. 

**  Then  also  every  householder, 

To  his  abilitie 
Doth  make  a  mighty  cake,  that  may 

Suffice  his  companie : 
Herein  a  pennie  doth  he  put. 

Before  it  come  to  fire  ; 
This  he  divides  according  as 

His  household  doth  require. 
And  every  peece  distributeth 

As  round  about  they  stand, 
Which  in  their  names  unto  the  poor 

Is  given  out  of  hand. 
But  who  so  chanceth  on  the  peece 

Wherein  the  money  lies. 
Is  counted  king  amongst  them  all ; 

And  is  with  shoutes  and  cries 
Exalted  to  the  heavens  up." 

— Naogeorguis  Popish  Kingdom, 
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OXEN  PRAY  ON  CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

I  REMEMBER,  when  a  child,  being  told  that  all  the  oxen  and 
cows  kept  at  a  fann  in  the  parish  of  St  Germans,  at  which 
I  was  visiting  with  my  aunt,  would  be  found  on  their  knees  when 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  This  is  the  only  case  within  my  own 
knowledge  of  this  wide-spread  superstition  existing  in  Cornwall. 
Brand  says,  '<  A  superstitious  notion  prevails  in  the  western  parts 
of  Devonshire,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  Christmas-eve, 
the  oxen  in  their  stalls  are  always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion ;  and  that  (which  is  still  more  singular)  since 
the  alteration  of  the  style,  they  continue  to  do  this  only  on  the  eve 
of  Old  Christmas-day.  An  honest  countryman,  living  on  the  edge 
of  St  Stephen's  Down,  near  Launceston,  Cornwall,  informed  me, 
October  28,  1790,  that  he  once,  with  some  others,  made  a  trial  of 
the  truth  of  the  above,  and,  watching  several  oxen  in  their  stalls 
at  the  above  time, — at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, — ^they  observed  the 
two  oldest  oxen  only,  £Edl  upon  their  knees,  and,  as  he  expressed  it 
in  the  idiom  of  the  country,  make  '  a  cruel  moan,  like  Christian 
creatures.'  I  could  not,  but  with  great  difficulty,  keep  my  coun- 
tenance ;  he  saw,  and  seemed  angry  that  I  gave  so  little  o-edit  to 
his  tale ;  and,  walking  off  in  a  pettish  humour,  seemed  to  '  marvel 
at  my  unbelief.'  There  is  an  old  print  of  the  Nativity,  in  which 
the  oxen  in  the  stable,  near  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  are  repre- 
sented upon  their  knees,  as  in  a  suppliant  posture.  This  graphic 
representation  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  above  superstitious 
notion  on  this  head." 

''ST  GEORGE*'— THE  CHRISTMAS  PLAYS. 

THE  Christmas  play  is  a  very  ancient  institution  in  Cornwall 
At  one  time  religious  subjects  were  chosen,  but  those  gave 
way  to  romantic  plays.  The  arrangements  were  tolerably  complete, 
and  sometimes  a  considerable  amount  of  dramatic  skill  was  dis- 
played. 

"  Si  George^  and  the  other  tra^c  performers,  are  dressed  out  some* 
what  hi  the  style  of  morris-dancers,  m  their  shirt  sleeves  and  white  trousers, 
much  decorated  with  ribbons  and  handkerchiefs,  each  carrying  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  if  they  can  be  procnred,  otherwise  a  cudgel  They 
wear  high  caps  of  pastebo^,  adorned  with  beads,  small  pieces  of  looking;- 
glatt,  coloured  paper,  &c.  ;  several  long  strips  of  pith  generally  hang 
down  from  the  top,  with  small  pieces  of  mfferent  coloured  cloth  strung  on 
them ;  the  whole  has  a  very  smart  effect 

Father  Christmas  is  personified  in  a  grotesque  manner,  as  an  ancient  man. 
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wearing  a  laige  mask  and  wig,  and  a  huge  dub,  wherewith  he  keeps  the 
bystanders  in  order. 

The  Doctor t  who  b  generally  the  merryandrew  of  the  piece,  is  dressed 
in  any  ridiculous  way,  with  a  wig,  three-cornered  hat,  and  painted  face. 

The  other  comic  characters  are  dressed  according  to  fiemcy. 

1\a  female^  where  there  is  one,  is  usually  in  the  dress  worn  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  hobfyhorse^  which  is  a  character  sometimes  introduced,  wears  a 
representation  of  a  horse's  hide. 

Beside  the  regular  drama  of  "  St  George,*'  many  parties  of  mummers  go 
about  in  fancy  dresses  of  every  sort,  most  commonly  the  males  in  female 
ftttire,  and  vice  versd. 

Battle  of  St  George. 

iOtu  oftht^ariy  tteps  im,  erymg  ffut,-^ 
Room,  a  room,  brave  gallants,  room  1 
Within  this  court 
I  do  resort,  . 
To  show  some  sport 
And  pastime. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  the  Christmas  time. 

C4//!fr  Mm  mcU  of  freparatian^  Old  Paiktr  CkrUtmoi  capers  mU 
the  rvom,  saytng^ — 

Here  comes  I,  Old  Father  Christmas  ; 

Welcome  or  welcome  not, 

I  hope  Old  Father  Christmas 

Will  never  be  forgot 
I  was  bom  in  a  rocky  country,  where  there  was  no  wood  to  make  me  a 
cradle ;  I  was  rocked  in  a  stouring  bowl,  which  made  me  round  shouldered 
then,  and  I  am  round  shouldered  still. 

\H*  then  frisks  dbaui  the  rocm,  tetitii  he  thinJks  he  has  sufficiently 
amused  the  spectators^  vthen  he  makes  his  exit,  with  tku 
speech  .•— 

Who  went  to  the  orchard  to  steal  apples  to  make  gooseberry  pies  against 
Christmas  ? 

[These  prow  speeches,  you  may  suppose ^  depend  muck  upon  ths 
itnagination  of  the  actor. 

Enter  Turkish  Knight 

Here  comes  I,  a  Turkish  knight, 
Come  from  the  Turkish  land  to  fight ; 
And  if  St  George  do  meet  me  here, 
I  '11  try  his  courage  without  fear. 

Enter  St  George. 

Here  comes  I,  St  Geoige, 
That  worthy  diampion  bold ; 
And,  with  my  sword  and  spear, 
I  won  three  crowns  of  gold. 
I  foueht  the  dragon  bold. 
And  brought  him  to  the  slaughter  ; 
By  that  I  gain'd  fair  Sabra, 
The  King  of  Eg3rpt*s  daughter. 
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71  AT.  St  Geoige,  I  pray,  be  not  too  bold ; 

If  thy  blood  is  hot,  I  *11  soon  make  it  cold. 
St  G.  Thou  Turkish  knight,  I  pray,  forbear ; 

I  'U  make  thee  dr^  my  sword  and  spear. 

[Thty  fight  until  th*  Turkish  kniihi  falU. 
St  G.    1  have  a  little  bottle,  which  p^oes  bv  the  name  of  Elicumpane ; 

If  the  man  is  alive,  let  him  nse  and  fight  again. 

lTh4  Knifckt  htrt  rites  oh  4ms  kmss^  and  endsmvours  to  contimus  ths 
^ghtf  hut  is  again  struck  down, 

T,  K.  Oh,  pardon  me,  St  George ;  oh,  pardon  me,  I  crave ; 

Oh,  pardon  me  this  once,  and  I  will  be  thy  slave. 
St  G»  I  'U  never  pardon  a  Turkish  knight ; 

Therefore  arise  and  try  thy  might. 

\Tke  kniihi  gets  «>,  a$td  ikey  again /ight^  till  the  Knight  receives  a 
heavy  blowt  and  then  drops  on  the  ground  as  deeuL 

St  G,  Is  there'a  doctor  to  be  found, 

To  cure  a  deep  and  deadly  wound  ? 

Enter  Doctor. 

Oh  yes,  there  is  a  doctor  to  be  found. 

To  cure  a  deep  and  deadly  wound. 
St  G,    What  can  you  cure  ? 
Doctor.  I  can  cure  the  itch,  the  palsy,  and  gout ; 

If  the  devil 's  in  him.  I  *11  oull  him  out 

\The  Doctor  here  Performs  the  cure  with  sundry  grimaces,  and  St 
George  and  the  knight  again  Jight,  when  the  latter  is  knocked 
down^  and  left  for  dead. 

[  Then  another  performer  enters^  and,  on  using  the  dead  body,  says,-^ 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 

If  Uncle  Tom  Pearce  won't  have  him.  Aunt  Molly  must. 

[The  ho^horse  here  capers  in,  and  takes  off  the  body. 

Enter  Old  Squire. 

Here  comes  I,  old,  Old  Squire, 

As  black  as  any  friar. 

As  ragged  as  a  colt. 

To  leave  fine  clothes  for  malt 

Enter  Hub  Bub. 

Here  comes  I,  old  Hub  Bub  Bub  Bub ; 
Upon  my  shoulders  I  carries  a  club. 
And  in  my  hand  a  frying-pan. 
So  am  I  not  a  valiant  man  ? 

[These  characters  serve  as  a  sort  of  burlesque  on  StGeorte  and  tko 
other  hero,  and  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  anti-masque. 

Enter  the  Box-holder. 

Here  comes  I,  great  head  and  little  wit ; 

Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  and  give  what  you  think  fit 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  sitting  down  at  your  ease. 

Put  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  and  give  me  what  you  please. 
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St  G,    Gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  sport  is  almost  ended  ; 
Come  pay  to  the  box,  it  is  highly  commended. 
The  box  it  would  speak,  if  it  had  but  a  tongue ; 
Come  throw  in  your  money,  and  think  it  no  wrong. 
The  characters  now  generally  flni^  with  a  dance,  or  sometimes  a  song 
or  two  is  introduced.    In  some  of  the  performances,  two  or  three  other  tragic 
heroes  are  brought  forward,  as  the  King  of  Egypt  and  his  son,  &c. ;  but 
they  are  all  of  them  much  in  the  style  of  that  i  nave  just  described,  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  length  and  number  of  characters.'* —  The  Evtry-Day  Book, 

Of  the  Cornish  mystery  plays  which  were  once  acted  in  the 
famous  "  Roimds,"  it  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  say  any- 
thing. The  translations  by  Mr  Norris  preserve  their  characterbtics, 
which  indeed  differ  in  few  respects  from  the  mystery  plays  of  other 
parts. 

The  "  Perran  Round  "  is  fortunately  preserved  by  the  proprietor 
in  its  original  state.  Every  one  must  regret  the  indifference  of 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  St  Just  to  their  "  Round,"  which  is  now 
a  wretched  ruin. 

GEESE-DANCING— PLOUGH  MONDAY, 

THE  first  Monday  after  Twelfth-day  is  Plough  Monday,  and 
it  is  the  ploughman's  holiday. 
At  this  season,  in  the  Islands  of  Scilly,  at  St  Ives,  Penzance, 
and  other  places,  the  young  people  exercise  a  sort  of  gallantry 
called  "  geese-dancing."  The  maidens  are  dressed  up  for  young 
men,  and  the  young  men  for  maidens ;  and,  (bus  disguised,  they 
visit  their  neighbours  in  companies,  where  they  dance,  and  make 
jokes  upon  what  has  happened  during  the  year,  and  every  one  b 
humorously  "  told  their  own,"  without  offence  being  taken.  By 
this  sort  of  sport,  according  to  yearly  custom  and  toleration,  there 
is  a  spirit  of  wit  and  drollery  kept  up  among  the  people.  The 
music  and  dancing  done,  they  are  treated  with  liquor,  and  then  they 
go  to  the  next  house,  and  carry  on  the  same  sport.  A  corre- 
spondent, writing  to  the  "  Table-Book,"  insists  on  calling  these 
revels  "goose-dancing."  The  true  Comishman  never  uses  the 
term,  which  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  derived  from  dana 
deguiser, — Whence  guise-dancing,  or  geese-dancing,  by  corruption. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  ST  IVES. 

"THE  GUISE-DANCING." 

**  WJ^  doubt  if  there  is  a  spot  in  'merrie  England'  where  Christmas 

V  V      receives  so  hearty  a  welcome,  and  is  *  made  so  much  of^  as  in  the 

old-fashioned  'antient  borough  of  beloved  St  Ives.'  It  is  often 

said  that  '  extremes  meet ; '  but  as  well  might  we  expect  the  extremities  of 
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Britain—John  o*Groat*s  and  Cape  Cornwall — to  meet,  as  that  the  frolic- 
loving  descendants  of  Albion  will  ever  imitate  the  cold,  mountain-nurtured 
Caledonians  in  their  observance  of  Christmas  time.  For  months  previous 
to  the  meny-making  time,  preparations  are  made  for  the  approaching 
'  carnival ; '  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  never  were  the  real '  carnivals ' 
ushered  in  with  greater  festivities  at  Rome  or  Venice,  in  the  zenith  of  their 
glory,  than  is  ol^rved  here  at  Christmas.  Were  many  of  the  denizens  of 
our  large  towns  to  witness  the  making  up  of  the  scores  of  'sugar-loaf^' 

*  three-cocked,'  and  indescribable-sha^d  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  bloomer 
skirts,  leggings,  jackets,  &c,  numberless  et  ceteras  of  the  most  grotesque 
and  pantomimic  character,  colour,  and  shape,  which  goes  on  in  October 
and  November,  they  would  imagine  there  was  to  be  a  ^  masque  on  a 
large  scale,  or  a  pantomime  at  '  the  theatre,'  of  metropolitan  proportions. 
But  not  so,  for  tnere  is  not  even  a  singing-dass  in  the  town,  if  we  except 
the  choirs  of  the  various  congregations,  and  all  '  this  wilful  waste '  of  long 
doth,  scarlet,  ringstraked,  ana  speckled,  is  to  do  honour  to  King  Christmas 
during  the  twelve  nights  which  intervene  'twixt  the  birth  of  Christmas 
common  and  Christmas  proper,  which  said  outward  manifestations  of  honour 
are  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  *  Christmas  geezze-daancing,'  or  guise- 
dandng ;  but  of  this  presently.  Not  onlv  are  the  '  lovers  of  j^easure '  on 
the  alert,  but  the  chours  of  the  different  places  of  worship  strive  to  '  eet  up ' 
ft  piece  or  two  to  tickle  the  ears  of  theur  hearers  on  Christmas-night,  and 
the  house  that  boasts  the  best  'singing  seat'  is  sure  to  be  crammed  by 
persons  attracted  by  the  twofold  advantage  of  a  short  sermon  and  a  good 
lively  tune.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  by  children  in  the  retading 
unauenched  lime,  in  small  quantities  to  suit  theconvenience  of  purchasers ; 
and  few  are  the  domiciles  but  have  had  a  lick  of  the  lime  brush,  dther  on 
the  wall,  window-sill,  door-post,  or  chinmey.  'A  slut,  indeed,'  is  she 
declared  who  refuses  to  have  a  thorough  clean  out  before  Christmas.  New 
shoes  and  dothes  are  worn  for  the  first  time  on  the  great  holiday;  and 
woe  betide  the  unlucky  Crispin  who^  by  some  unaccountable  oversight,  has 
neglected  to  make  Jennifer's  bran  new  ^oes,  for  her  to  go  and  see  how 
smart  the  church  is  on  Christmas-day.  As  in  other  parts  of  England,  a 
pretty  lai^^e  sum  is  spent  in  eveigreens,  such  as  holly,  or,  as  it  is  called  here, 
'  prickly  Christmas,  bavs,  and  laurels.  Of  mistletoe  and  cypress  there  is 
very  little  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  windows  of  shops  and  private 
dwellings,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  are  profusdy  and  tastefully  deco- 
rated. As  to  provisions,  there  is  no  lack.  Manv  a  flock  of  geese  has  been 
bespoken  and  set  apart  for  private  customers ;  whilst  the  ears  of  the  grocers, ' 
who  generally  do  a  supplementary  trade  in  swine's  flesh,  are  so  accustomed 
to  receive  a  month's  notice  for  'a  nice  bit  of  flea  (spare)  rib,'  that  they  are 
loath  to  engage  any  of  the  pordne  fraternity  that  are  not  all  rib.  The 
Christmas  market  is  not  a  mean  affair  at  St  Ives ;  if  the  butchers  cannot 
boast  of  many  prize  oxen  or  '  South  Downs,'  they  generally  manace  to 
make  the  best  ot  their  '  home-raised '  and  well-fed  cattle,  and  the  stalls  are 

*  titivated  off'  nicdy  too.  This  year,  however,  the  inspector  of  nuisances, 
who  is  also  market-toll  collector  and  police  constable,  sergeant,  and  inspec- 
tor, actually  refused  to  dean,  or  allow  to  be  cleaned,  the  St  Ives  Market 
on  Tuesday  for  the  Christmas-eve  market,  because  there  was  no  extra  tolls 
payable  for  the  Christmas  markets,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  the  epithets 
bestowed  on  him  were  by  no  means  flattering  or  complimentary — ^we  did 
hear  of  a  suggestion  to  put  the  'gentleman '  policeman  in  an  aldennanic 
stall  on  the  5th  of  next  NovemMr,  or  maybe  during  the  guise-dancing. 
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Tradesmen  have  for  the  most  part '  cacht  their  jobs/  and  the  good  house 
wife  *  done  her  churs  in  season '  on  Christmas-eve.  In  many  families,  a 
crock  of '  fish  and  tatees '  is  discussed  in  West-Cornwall  style  before  the 
'singers'  commence  their  time-honoured  carol,  'While  Shepherds,'  which 
is  invariably  sung  to  '  the  same  old  tune,'  struck  by  some  novice  in  u  flat. 
There  is  usually  a  host  of  young  men  and  maidens  to  accompany  the 
'  singers ; '  these  are  composed  of  the  choirs  of  two  or  three  dissenting 
bodies,  who  chiefly  select  the  members  of  their  respective  congregations  for 
the  honour  of  being  disturbed  from  a  sound  nap  on  the  eventful  morning. 
The  last  two  or  three  years  the  choirs  have  done  their  carolling  amongst 
the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  evening  of  Christmas-day, 
after  divine  service. 

"  On  Christmas-day  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors  walk  in  pro- 
cession to  church  from  the  house  of  the  mayor  for  the  time  being.  The 
church  is,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  gaily  decked  with  evergreens.  Two 
or  three  days  after  the  singers  make  a  call  'for  something  for  singing,'  the 
proceeds,  which  are  pretty  handsome,  being  spent  in  a  substantial  supper 
tor  the  choir. 

"  But  of  the  'guise-dancing,'  which  has  found  a  last  retreat  at  St  Ives, — 
this  is  the  only  town  in  the  country  where  the  old  Cornish  Christmas 
revelry  is  kept  up  with  spirit.  The  guise-dancing  time  is  the  twelve  nights 
after  Christmas,  i.^.,  from  Christmas-day  to  Twelfth-day.  Guise-dancing 
at  St  Ives  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  pantomimic  representation  or  bal 
masque  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  performers  outnumbering  the  audience, 
who  in  this  case  take  their  stand  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  which  are  but 
badly  lighted  with  gas,  and  rendered  still  more  dismal  of  late  years  by  the 
closing  of  the  tradesmen's  shops  after  sunset  during  this  season,  on  account 
of  the  noise  and  uproar  occasioned,  the  town  being  literally  given  up  to  a 
lawless  mob,  who  go  about  yelling  and  hooting  in  an  unearthly  manner,  in 
a  tone  between  a  screech  and  a  howl,  so  as  to  render  their  voices  as 
undistinguishable  as  their  bufibon-Iooking  dresses.  Here  a  Chinese  is 
exhibiting  '  vite  mishe '  and  '  Dutch  dops ; '  there  a  turbaned  Indian  asks 
jrou  if  you  *  vant  a  silver  vatch.'  A  little  further  on  you  meet  with  a  High- 
lander with  '  dops  to  cure  the  gout.'  The,  home-impoverishing  packman, 
or  dufler,  has  also  his  representative,  urging  to  be  allowed  just  to  leave  *  a 
common  low-price  dress  at  an  uncommon  high  price,  and  a  quartern  of  his 
68.  sloe-leaves  of  the  best  quality.'  Faithless  swains  not  unlrequently  get 
served  out  by  the  friends  of  the  discarded  one  at  this  time,  whilst  every 
little  peccadillo  meets  with  a  just  rebuke  and  exposure.  About  eighteen 
years  lu^,  a  party  of  youngsters,  to  give  more  variety  to  the  sports,  con- 
structed a  few  nice  representations  of  dephants,  horses,  and — start  not  gentle 
reader — lifelike  facsimiles  of  that  proverbially  stupid  brute,  the  ass.  For 
several  seasons  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  self-consti- 
tuted elephants,  horses,  and  asses,  in  the  thoroughfares  of  this  little  town. 
On  the  whole,  the  character  of  the  guise-dancing  has  degenerated  very 
much  this  last  twenty  years.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  parties  to  get 
up  a  little  play,  and  go  from  house  to  house  to  recite  their  droll  oddities, 
and  levv  contributions  on  their  hearers  in  the  form  of  cake  or  plum-puddine. 
Wassailing,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  obtained  much  in  thb  neighbourhood. 
Old  Father  Christmas  and  bold  King  George  were  favourite  characters. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  most  odiously-disguised  person  with  a  bedroom 
utensil,  asking  the  blushing  bystanders  if  there  is  'any  need  of  me.'  Some 
of  the  dresses  are,  indeed,  very  smart,  and  even  costly  ;  but  for  the  most 
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part  they  consist  of  old  clothes,  arranged  in  the  oddest  manner,  even  fright 
fully  ugly.  It  is  dangerous  for  children,  and  aged  or  infirm  persons,  to 
venture  out  after  dark,  as  the  roughs  generally  are  armed  with  a  sweeping- 
rush  or  a  shillalagh.  The  uproar  at  times  is  so  tremendous  as  to  be  only 
ecjualled  in  a  *  rale  Irish  row.'  As  may  be  anticipated,  these  annual  diver- 
sions have  a  very  demoralising  influence  on  the  young,  on  account  of  the 
licentious  nature  of  the  conversation  indulged  in,  though  we  really  wonder 
that  there  are  not  many  more  instances  of  annoyance  and  insult  than  now 
take  place,  when  we  consider  that  but  for  such  times  as  Christmas  and  St 
Ives  feast,  the  inhabitants  have  no  place  of  amusement,  recreation,  or 
public  instruction ;  there  being  no  library,  reading-room,  institution,  liter- 
ary or  scientific,  or  evening  class ;  and  unless  there  is  one  at  the  National 
Sdiool  room,  not  a  night  school  or  even  a  working-men's  institution  is  in 
the  town. 

"  We  should  not  omit  that  one  of  the  old  customs  still  observed  is 
the  giving  apprentices  three  clear  holida3rs  (not  including  Sunday)  after 
Christmas-day,  though  we  hear  of  attempts  being  made  to  lessen  this  treat 
to  the  youngsters.  If  we  don't  wish  success  to  these  efforts,  we  do  desire 
those  snould  succeed  who  wi!l  endeavour  to  impart  to  our  rising  population 
a  thorough  contempt  for  guise-dancing  and  all  such  unmeaning  bunoonery. 
There  is  one  thing  which  must  not  be  overlooked — viz.,  the  few  drunken 
brawls  that  occur  at  such  times.  Cases  of  drunkenness  certainly  occur,  but 
these  are  far  below  the  average  of  towns  of  its  size,  the  population  being 
in  1 861  (parliamentary  limits)  10,354." — St  Ives  Correspondent, 


LADY  LOVELLS  COURTSHIP. 

BY  the  especial  kindness  of  one  who  has  a  more  abundant  store 
of  old  Cornish  stories  than  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  met, 
I  am  enabled  to  give  some  portion  of  one  of  the  old  Cornish 
plays,  or  guise-dances.  Many  parts  are  omitted,  as  they  would, 
in  our  refined  days,  be  considered  coarse ;  but  as  preserving  a 
true  picture  of  a  peculiar  people,  as  they  were  a  century  and  a 
half  or  two  centuries  since,  I  almost  regret  the  omissions. 

Scene  i. — The  Squires  Kitchen — Duffy  sitting  on  the  chimney-stool— Jane, 
the  housekeeper^  hal/drunh^  holding  fast  by  the  table, 
yane.  Oh,  I  am  very  bad,  I  must  go  to  bed  with  the  wind  in  my  stomach. 
You  can  bake  the  pie,  Duffy,  and  give  the  Squire  his  supper.  Keep  a  good 
waking  fire  on  the  pie  for  an  hour  or  more.  Turn  the  glass  again ;  when 
the  sand  is  half  down,  take  the  fire  from  the  kettle.  Mind  to  have  a  good 
blazing  fire  in  the  hall,  for  the  Squire  will  be  as  wet  as  a  shag.  The  old 
fool,  to  stay  out  hunting  with  this  flood  of  rain  I  Now,  I  'U  izkt  a  cup  of 
still  waters,  and  crawl  away  to  bed. 

Dujfy,  Never  fear,  I  '11  bake  the  pie  as  well  as  if  you  were  under  the 
kettle  along  with  it ;  so  go  to  bed,  Jane. 

[As  soon  as  Jane  turtle  her  back^  Huey  Lenint  (Lanyon)  C0t$eet 
in  tui/A, — 

Htsey,  What  cheer,  Duffy,  my  dear?  how  dost  aw  get  on,  then? 
Ihify,  Never  the  better  for  thee,  I  bla,  Huey.     What  do  bring  thee 
here  tlus  time  of  night? 
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Huey,  Why,  thee  art  never  the  worse,  nan,  I 'm  sure.  Nor  thee  cntient  say 
that  the  lanes  are  longer  than  the  love  neither,  when  I  *m  come  a-comting 
to  thee  with  this  rainy  weather. 

\Htuy  places  himself  en  ike  ckimnsy^tocU  tU  »  good  disimmco 
from  Duffy. 

D.  Why  doesn't  aw  come  a  little  nearer  then,  Huey? 

H,  Near  enuff,  I  bla. 

D.  Nearer  the  fire,  I  mean.    Why  doesn't  aw  speak  to  me  then,  Huey  ? 

H,  WhatshaUIsav,  nan? 

D,  Why,  say  thee  dost  love  me,  to  be  sure. 

H,  Soldo. 

/>.  That 's  a  dear.     Fine  pretty  waistcoat  on  to  you,  man,  Huey. 

H.  Cost  pretty  money  too. 

D.  What  did  it  cost,  man  ? 

H,  Two-and-twenty  pence,  buttons  and  all 

Z>.  Take  good  care  of  en,  man. 

H.  SoIwilL 

Z>.  That '8  a  dear. 

[  The  ^fuire  is  heard  eaiUmg  the  dofs, 

D,  Dost  aw  hear?  there 's  the  Squire  close  to  the  door.  Where  shall  I 
put  thee?  Oh,  I'm  in  such  a  fright  Wouldn't  for  the  world  that  he 
found  thee  here  this  time  of  ni^ht  Get  in  Uie  wood-comer,  quick,  oat  of 
sight,  and  I  '11  cover  thee  up  with  the  furze. 

A?  No. 

D,  Then  jump  into  the  oven.  A  little  more  baking  will  make  thee  no 
worse. 

[Duffy  pushes  Huey  bach  into  the  ovem  with  the  Jtre-promg,  tiil 
he  gets  out  of  sight,  when  the  Squire  wmes  tm,  caiUugt — 

Squire.  Jane,  take  the  hares  and  rabbits ;  be  sure  hang  them  out  of  the 
way  of  the  dogs. 

2>.  Give  them  to  me,  master;  Jane  is  gone  to  bed.  The  wind  from 
her  stomach  is  got  up  in  her  head,  at  least  so  she  said. 

S.  Why,  who  is  here,  then?  I  heard  thee  speaking  to  some  one  as 
I  opened  the  door. 

D,  I  was  driving  away  a  great  owl,  master,  that  fell  out  of  the  ivy- 
bush  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  and  came  tumbling  down  through  the 
smoke,  perched  hisself  there  on  the  end  of  the  chimney-stack ;  there  he 
kept  blinking  and  peeping,  like  a  thing  neither  waking  nor  sleeping,  till  he 
heard  the  dogs  barking*  when  he  stopped  his  winking,  cried  out,  "  Hoo  ! 
hoo ! "  flapped  his  wings,  and  fled  up  the  chimney  the  same  way  he  came 
down. 

D,  Now,  master,  you  had  better  go  up  in  the  hall ;  you  will  find  there 
a  good  blazing  flre. 

[The  Squire  examittes  his  legs  iy  theJSro'lighS, 

S.  Well,  I  declare,  these  are  the  very  best  stockings  I  ever  had  in  my 
life.  I  've  been  hunting  since  the  break  of  day,  through  the  bogs  and  the 
brambles,  the  furze  and  the  thorns,  in  all  sorts  of  weather ;  and  my  legs — 
look,  Duffy,  look — are  still  as  diy  and  sound  as  if  they  had  been  b^md 
up  in  leather. 

D,  Then  take  good  care  of  them,  master ;  for  I  shall  soon  have  a  man  of 
my  own  to  knit  tor.  Huey  and  I  are  thinking  to  get  married  before  the 
next  turfey  season. 

S,  You  think  of  having  a  man !  a  young  girl  like  you !     If  I  but  catch 
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the  boy  Hney  Lenine  here,  I  *11  break  his  neck,  I  declare.  I  can  never 
wear  old  Jane's  stockings  any  more.  Why,  thee  dust  ought  to  be  proud  to 
know  that  the  people  from  all  over  the  parish,  who  were  never  to  church 
before  in  their  hves,  come,  and  from  parisnes  round,  that  they  may  see  my 
fine  stockings.  And  don't  I  stop  outside  the  church  door — ay,  sometimes 
two  hours  or  more — that  the  women  may  see  thy  fine  work  ?  Haven't  I 
stopped  at  the  cross  till  the  parson  came  out  to  call  the  people  in,  because 
he  and  the  clerk,  he  said,  wanted  to  begin  ? 

iTJu  Squirt  placet  himself  betide  Duffy  oh  UU  chimney-tlooL  T/u 
devil  comet  out  of  the  wcod-comeTt  and  ranges  himself  behind 
them.  Whenever  the  Squire  it  backward^  the  devil  tickles  him 
behind  the  ear  or  under  the  ribs.  His  infernal  highneu  is 
supposed  to  be  invisible  throughout.  Huey  skews  a  toryface  now 
and  theut  with  clenched ^st  through  the  oven  door. 

The  following  portion,  which  b  the  Squire's  courtship  of  Duflfy 
with  the  help  of  the  devil,  is  a  sort  of  duet  in  the  old  play.  I 
don't  remember  the  whole,  yet  sufficient,  I  think,  to  gfive  some 
idea  of  the  way  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  out : — 

S,  No ;  1 11  marry  thee  myself,  rather  tlian  Huey  Lenine 

Shall  ever  wear  stockii^  the  equal  of  mine. 

Thou  shalt  have  the  silk  gowns,  all  broider  d  in  gold, 

In  the  old  oak  chest ;  besides  jewels  and  rings, 

With  such  other  fine  things, 

In  the  old  oak  chest,  as  thee  didst  never  behold. 
D,  I  'd  rather  work  all  the  dav  by  any  young  man's  side, 

Than  sit  in  the  bower,  and  be  an  old  man's  bride. 
S.  Thou  shalt  have  silver  and  gold,  and  riches  untold. 
/>.  1 11  buy  my  true-love  his  shurt,  rather  than  your  silver  and  gold. 

With  one  Hke  yourself,  both  feeble  and  old. 
S*  You  must  say  I  'm  old ;  though  I  'm  near  sixty, 

I  'm  stronger  still  than  many  a  man  of  twenty. 

Thou  shalt  ride  to  church  behind  me,  upon  a  new  pillion, 

As  grand  as  Madam  Noy,  or  Madam  TreziUian. 
/>•  O  master !  hold  your  flattering  tongue ; 

I  'm  very  foolish,  and  very  young. 

But 

{Here  the  devil  tickles  the  Squire  sharply  under  the  ribs,  when  the 
Squire  attem/ts  to  hug  and  hiss  uiwy*  ^^o  takes  the  fire-pmoni 
and  brandishes  it  in  the  Squire's  face.  The  devil  tUkles  them 
both. 

Stand  off,  keep  your  distance,  and  none  of  your  hugging ; 
No  man  shall  kiss  me  till  he  takes  me  to  church  ; 
I  'U  never  cry  at  Michaelmas  for  Christmas  laughing. 
Like  the  poor  maid  left  in  the  lurch. 

Look,  the  sand  is  all  down,  the  pie  is  bum'd  black. 
And  the  crust  is  too  hard  for  your  colt's  teeth  to  crack ; 
Up  to  the  hall  now,  and  take  your  supper. 

{Here  Duffy  pushes  the  Squire  off  the  stooL  The  Squire  jumps  up 
and  begins  to  dance^  singing  the  old  dancing  tune^  **  Here 's  to 
the  deyili  with  his  wooden  pick y**  S»c.  Duffy  and  the  devil  soon 
join  in  the  danccy  and  cut  all  sorts  of  capers,  till  the  Squire 
dances  off  to  the  hall./oliowed  by  the  dexnl:  when  Huey  crawls 
out  o/the  oven,  Duffy  opens  the  kitchen,  drives  Huey  out,  say' 
itgy— 
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Now  take  thyself  outside  the  door, 
And  never  show  thy  face  here  any  more ; 
Don't  think  I  'd  have  a  poor  pityack  like  thee, 
When  I  may  marry  a  squire  of  high  degree. 

[  Tk€M  takes  «/  the  ^ie,  and  dances  away.     During  tk€  •Id  fUd^ 

and-^ass  dance,  they  beat  Htne  with  the  /ire-prong  and  kuntiHg 

staff, 

SCBN£  a. — The  first  appearance  of  Lady  Lovell  KDuffv)  after  the  wedding. 
She  is  seen  walking  up  and  down  the  hall  dressed  im  all 
sorts  of  ill-assorted^  old-fashioned  finery,  that  might  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  old  oak  chest  for  many  generations  of 
Lovells.  The  htgh-heeled  shoes,  train,  fan,  ruff,  high  ttte. 
all  sorts  of  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  in  her  ears  are  de 
rigeur.     Then  she  sings  something  like  the  following  :~^ 

Now  I  have  servants  to  come  at  my  call, 
As  I  walk  in  grand  state  in  the  haU, 

Deck*d  in  silks  and  satins  fine ; 
But  I  grieve  all  the  day,  and  fret  the  long  night  away, 

To  think  of  my  true  love,  young  Huey  Lenine. 

Many  a  weary  long  hour  I  sit  all  alone  in  my  bower, 

Where  I  do  nothing  but  pine. 
Whilst  I  grieve  all  the  day,  and  fret  the  night  away. 

To  thiiuc  of  my  true  love,  young  Huey  Lenine. 

Would  the  devil  but  come  at  my  call,  and  take  the  old  Squire,  siks,  satins, 
and  all, 

With  jewels  and  rings  so  fine ; 
Then  merry  and  gay  I  'd  work  all  the  day,  and  pass  the  night  away, 

Kisang  my  true  love,  young  Huey  Lenine. 

Another  Cornish  "  Droll "  is  preserved  in  part,  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  doggerel  verse  in  which  many  of  those  stories  were  told. 

Bet  of  the  Mill  tells  the  Squire  and  company  that  one  Christ- 
mas night  aU  the  inmates  of  Trevider  House  were  gone  off  to  a 
guise-dance,  except  Madame  Pender  and  herself,  and  that  they 
agreed  to  spin  for  pastime  : — 

"  One  Christmas  night,  firom  Trevider  Hall 
They  were  off  in  a  guise-dance,  big  and  small ; 
Nobody  home  but  Madam  Pender  and  I : 
So  to  pass  away  time  we  agreed  to  try 
Which  would  spin  the  finest  yam, 

The  length  of  the  hall, 

While  the  holly  and  bays 

Deck*d  window  and  wail. 

•*  We  took  the  rushes  up  from  the  floor, 
From  up  by  the  chimney  down  to  the  door  : 
When  we  had  the  wool  carded,  ready  to  spin, 
It  came  into  our  heads,  before  we  *d  begin 
We  *d  have  a  jug  of  hot  spiced  beer, 
To  put  life  in  our  heels,  our  hearts  to  cheer. 
So  we  drank  to  the  healths  of  one  and  all, 
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While  the  holly  and  bays 
Looked  bright  on  the  vmll. 

'*  The  niffht  was  dark,  the  wind  roar'd  without. 
And  miirl*d  the  cold  snow  about  and  about 

But  the  best  part  of  that  night, 

By  the  bright  fire-light. 

While  the  Christmas  stock  did  bum. 
We  danced  forth  and  back  as  light  as  a  feather. 
Spinning  and  keeping  good  time  together, 

To  the  music  of  the  *  turn.*  * 
And  we  never  felt  weary  that  night  at  all, 

While  the  holly  and  bays 

Hung  so  gay  on  the  wsdL 

"We  pull'd  out  the  yam  as  even  and  fine. 
As  a  spinner  can  spin  the  best  of  twine : 
All  the  length  of  the  hall, 
From  window  to  wall. 
From  up  by  the  chimney 
Down  to  the  door, 
Full  a  dozen  good  paces  and  more ; 

And  never  felt  weary  at  all. 

While  the  holly  and  bays 

Were  so  green  on  the  wall. 

*'  At  the  turn  of  the  night, 
Old  Nick,  out  of  spite, 
To  see  the  log  bum. 
And  to  hear  the  gay  *  turn,* 
Made  my  yam  to  ciack ; 
And  I  fell  on  my  back, 

Down  the  steps  of  the  door. 
I  thought  I  was  dead,  or,  twice  as  bad. 

Should  never  be  good  any  more. 
If  I  had  broken  my  bones  on  the  cursed  hard  stones 

'Twas  no  wonder. 
But  worst  of  all,  with  the  force  of  the  fall. 

My  twadling-string  burst  asunder. 

"  Old  madam  was  seized  with  frights  and  fears,— 
She  thought  the  house  falling  imout  her  ears ; 
And,  to  save  herself,  she  tore  up-stairs, 
Where  they  found  her  next  morning  under  the  bed. 
With  the  brandy-bottle  close  to  her  head." 

Bet  is  found  in  a  similar  plight,  and  all  is  attributed  to  spinning; 
however,  the  Squire  orders  that  Madam  Pender  shall  spin  no 


more,— 


*'  And  dance,  one  and  all. 
With  the  holly  and  bays  so  bright  on  the  walL" 

^  Spinning  wheel. 
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THE  GAME  OF  HURLING. 

THE  game  of  "  Hurling  "  was,  until  a  recent  period,  played  in 
the  parishes  to  the  west  of  Penzance  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  game  was  usually  between  two  parishes,  sometimes 
between  Burian  and  Sancreed,  or  against  St  Leven  and  Sennen, 
or  the  higher  side  of  the  parish  played  against  the  lower  side. 

The  run  was  from  Burian  Cross  in  the  Church-town,  to  the 
Pipers  in  Boloeit.  All  the  gentry  from  the  surrounding  parishes 
would  meet  at  Boloeit  to  see  the  ball  brought  in. 

"  Hurling  matches  "  are  peculiar  to  Cornwall  They  are  trials 
of  skill  between  two  parties,  consisting  of  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  forty  to  sixty  a  side,  and  often  between  two  parishes. 
These  exercises  have  their  name  from  "  hurling  "  a  wooden  ball, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  plate  of  silver, 
which  is  sometimes  gilt,  and  has  commonly  a  motto,  '<  Gware 
wheag  yeo  gfware  teag,"  "  Fair  play  is  good  play."  The  success 
depends  on  catching  the  ball  dexterously  when  thrown  up,  or  decUt^ 
and  carrying  it  off  expeditiously,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  the 
adverse  party ;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  throwing  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  partner,  who  in  his  turn,  exerts  his  efforts  to  convey  it  to  his 
own  goal,  which  is  often  three  or  four  miles'  distance.  This  sport, 
therefore,  requires  a  nimble  hand,  a  quick  eye,  a  swift  foot,  and 
skill  in  wrestling;  as  well  as  strength,  good  wind,  and  lungs. 
Formerly  it  was  practised  annually  by  those  who  attended  corpor- 
ate bodies  in  surveying  the  bounds  of  parishes  ;  but  from  the  many 
accidents  that  usually  attended  that  game,  it  is  now  scarcely  ever 
practised.  Silver  prizes  used  to  be  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the 
games.     A  correspondent  at  St  -Ives  writes  : — 

HuRUNO  THE  Silver  Ball. — ^This  old  custom  is  still  observed  at  St  Ives. 
The  custom  is  also  kept  up  at  St  Columb  and  St  Blazey,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  St  Ives  Feast  is  governed  by  the  Candle- 
mas-day, it  being  the  nearest  Sunday  next  before  that  day.  On  the  Monday 
after,  the  inhabitants  assemble  on  the  beach,  when  the  ball,  which  is  left  in 
the  custody  of  the  mayor  fot  the  time  bein^,  is  thrown  from  the  churchyard 
to  the  crowd.     The  sides  are  formed  in  this  way,— 

Toms,  Wills,  and  Jans, 
Take  off  all's  on  the  san's— 

that  is,  all  those  of  the  name  of  Thomas,  John,  or  William  are  ranged  on  one 
side,  those  of  any  other  Christian  name  on  the  other ;  of  late  years  the  odd 
names  outnumbered  the  Toms,  Wills,  and  Jans.  There  is  a  pole  erected  on  the 
beach,  and  each  side  strives  to  get  the  oftenest  at  the  **  goold,"  i./.,  the  pole  ; 
the  other  side  as  manfully  striving  to  keep  them  out,  and  to  send  their 
opponents  as  great  a  distance  from  the  pole  as  possible.     The  tradition  is. 
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that  the  contest  used  to  be  between  the  parishes  of  Ludgvan,  Lelant,  and 
St  Ives, — St  Ives  then  being  part  of  the  Irving  of  Ludgvan, — and  that  they 
used  to  have  a  friendly  hurlmg  at  Ludgvan,  and  that  afterwards  the  contest 
was  between  Leiant  and  St  Ives.  A  stone  near  to  Captain  Perrv  's  house  is 
shown,  where  the  two  -parishes  used  to  meet  at  the  feast,  and  the  struggle 
was  to  throw  the  ball  into  the  parish  church,  the  successful  party  keeping 
the  ball,  the  unsuccessful  buying  a  new  one.  St  Ives  is  said  to  have  out- 
numbered the  Leiant  folks,  so  that  they  gave  up  the  contest,  and  the  ball  was 
left  with  St  Ives.  Thus  much  is  certain — ^that  the  feasts  of  St  Ives,  Leiant, 
and  Ludgvan  fall  properly  on  one  Sunday,  though  a  misunderstanding  has 
arisen,  leiant  ckuming  to  be  governed  by  the  day  before  Candlema»-day, 
which  will  alter  the  three  every  seven  years. 

The  game  of  hurling  is  now  but  rarely  played,  and  the  Sabbath 
is  never  broken  by  that  or  by  any  other  game. 


SHAM  MAYORS. 

I. — THE  MAYOR  OF  MYLOR. 

THERE  was  a  curious  custom  in  the  town  of  Penryn  in  Corn- 
wall, which  long  outlived  all  modem  innovations.  On  some 
particular  day  in  September  or  October  (I  forget  the  exact  date), 
about  when  the  hazel-nuts  are  ripe,  the  festival  of  nutting-day  is 
kept  The  rabble  of  the  town  go  into  the  country  to  gather  nuts, 
returning  in  the  evening  with  boughs  of  hazel  in  their  hands,  shouting 
and  making  a  great  noise.  In  the  meantime  the  journeymen 
tailors  of  the  town  have  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  village  of  Mylor, 
and  elected  one  of  their  number  "  Mayor  of  Mylor,"  taking  care 
the  selection  falls  on  the  wittiest.  Seated  in  a  chair  shaded  with 
green  boughs,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  stalwart  men, 
the  worthy  mayor  proceeds  from  his  "  good  town  of  Mylor  "  to  his 
"  ancient  borough  of  Penryn,"  the  van  being  led  by  the  "  body- 
guard "  of  stout  fellows  well  armed  with  cudgels, — which  they  do 
not  fail  to  use  should  their  path  bo  obstructed, — torch-bearers, 
and  two  "  town  Serjeants,"  clad  in  official  gowns  and  cocked  hats, 
and  carrying  each  a  monstrous  cabbage  on  his  shoulder  in  lieu  ot 
a  mace.  The  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  rabble  of  the  "  nutters." 
About  mid-day  a  band  of  music  meets  them,  and  plays  them  to 
Penryn,  where  they  are  received  by  the  entire  population.  The 
procession  proceeds  to  the  town-hall,  in  front  of  which  the  mayor 
delivers  a  speech,  declaratory  of  his  intended  improvements,  &c., 
for  the  coming  year,  being  generally  an  excellent  sarcastic  burlesque 
on  the  speeches  of  parliamentary  candidates.  The  procession 
then  moves  on  to  each  public-house  door,  where  the  mayor,  his 
council,  and  officers,  are  liberally  supplied  with  liquor,  and  the 
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speech  is  repeated  with  variations.  They  then  adjourn  to  the 
"  council-chamber,"  in  some  public-house,  and  devote  the  night  to 
drinking.  At  night  the  streets  are  filled  with  people  bearing 
torches,  throwing  fireballs,  and  discharging  rockets;  and  huge 
bonfires  are  kindled  on  the  "  Green,"  and  "  Old  WalL"  The  l^al 
mayor  once  made  an  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  this  saturnalia,  but  his 
new-made  brother  issued  prompt  orders  to  his  body-guards,  and 
the  posse  comUatus  had  to  fiy. 

The  popular  opinion  b,  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  borough 
charter  compelling  the  legitimate  mayor  to  surrender  his  power  to 
the  ''  Mayor  of  Mylor  "  on  the  night  in  question,  and  to  lend  the 
town  sergeants'  paraphernalia  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  shears. 

II. — THE  MAYOR   OF  ST  GERMANS. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  attracts  attention  on  entering  the 
village  of  St  Germans  is  the  large  walnut-tree,  at  the  foot  of  what 
is  called  Nut-Tree  HilL  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
there  was  a  very  ancient  dwelling  a  few  yards  south-east  of  this 
tree,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  some 
ecclesiastic  of  former  times.  Many  a  gay  May-fair  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  old  tree ;  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  the  ntumth, 
splendid  fat  cattle,  from  some  of  the  laigest  and  best  farms  in  the 
county,  quietly  chewed  the  cud  around  its  trunk ;  in  the  afternoon 
the  basket-swing  dangled  firom  its  branches,  filled  with  merry 
laughing  boys  and  girls  from  every  part  of  the  parish.  On  the 
following  day,  the  mock  mayor,  who  had  been  chosen  with  many 
formalities,  remarkable  only  for  their  rude  and  rough  nature,  start- 
ing from  some  "  bush-house,"  where  he  had  been  supping  too  freely 
of  the  fair  ale,  was  mounted  on  wain  or  cart,  and  drawn  around 
it,  to  claim  his  pretended  jurisdiction  over  the  ancient  borough,  until 
his  successor  was  chosen  at  the  following  fiair.  Leaving  the  old 
nut-tree,  which  is  a  real  ornament  to  the  town,  we  pass  by  a  stream 
of  water  running  into  a  large  trough,  in  which  many  a  country  lad 
has  been  drenched  for  daring  to  enter  the  town  on  the  29th  of  May 
without  the  leaf  or  branch  of  oak  in  his  hat. 

III. — ^THE  MAYOR   OF   HALGAVER   MOOR. 

The  people  of  Bodmin  had  an  old  custom  of  assembling  in  large 
numbers  on  Halgaver  Moor  in  the  month  of  July,  and  electing  a 
"  Mayor  of  Misrule,"  for  the  punishment  of  petty  offenders.  Our 
old  historian  g^ves  a  quaint  description.  <<  The  youthlyer  sort  of 
Bodmin  townsmen  use  sometimes  to  sport  themselves  by  playing 
the  box  with  strangers,  whom  they  summon  to  Halgaver;  the 
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name  signifieth  the  Goats'  Moore,  and  such  a  place  it  is,  lying  a 
little  without  the  town,  and  very  full  of  quagmires.  When  these 
mates  meet  with  any  raw  serving-man  or  other  young  master,  who 
may  serve  and  deserve  to  make  pastime,  they  cause  him  to  be 
solemnly  arrested  for  his  appearance  before  the  Mayor  of  Halgaver, 
where  he  is  charged  with  wearing  one  spur,  or  wanting  a  girdle, 
or  some  such  like  felony,  and  after  he  hath  been  arraigned  and 
tried  with  all  requisite  circumstances,  judgment  is  g^ven  in  formal 
terms,  and  executed  in  some  one  ungracious  prank  or  other,  more 
to  the  scorn  than  hurt  of  the  party  condemn^.  Hence  is  sprung 
the  proverb,  when  we  see  one  slovenly  apparelled,  to  say,  *  He 
shall  be  presented  in  Halgaver  Court' " 

THE  FACTION  FIGHT  AT  CURY  GREAT  TREE. 

ON  a  green  knoll  in  the  centre  of  the  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  Helston  to  the  Lizard,  and  Mawgan  to  Cury,  flourished 
an  ash-tree  of  magnificent  dimensions.  The  peculiarity  of  its 
position,  together  with  its  unusual  size,  in  the  midst  of  a  district 
singularly  destitute  of  trees,  rendered  it  famous  throughout  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood ;  and  in  designating  a  special  locality, 
reference  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  made  to  "Cury  Great 
Tree,"  as  a  position  generally  known.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
the  tree  has  been  gradually  decaying,  and  at  present  only  a  portion 
of  the  hollow  trunk  remains,  which  is  rapidly  disappearing.  It 
stands  about  half  way  up  a  gentle  rise  facing  the  north ;  and  in 
passing  over  the  road,  the  country  people  speak  of  a  dim  tradition 
of  a  time  when  the  "  road  ran  with  blood."  The  occasion  of  this, 
which  is  almost  forgotten,  was  a  faction  fight,  on  a  large  scale, 
between  the  men  of  the  parishes  of  Wendron  and  Breage,  happen- 
ing about  a  hundred  years  since.  A  wreck  took  place  near  the 
Lizard,  and  the  Wendron-men  being  nearest,  were  soon  upon  the 
spot  to  appropriate  whatever  flotsam  and  jetsam  might  come  in 
their  way.  Returning  laden  with  their  spoils,  they  were  encoun- 
tered  at  the  Great  Tree  by  the  Wendron-men  bound  on  a  similar 
errand,  and  a  fight,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ensued,  which  was 
prolonged  till  the  following  day.  The  contest  is  said  to  have  been 
a  most  terrible  one,  each  party  being  armed  with  staves.  The 
savage  nature  of  the  fight  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
fact  : — A  Wendron-man  named  Gluyas,  having  been  disabled,  was 
put  upon  the  top  of  the  roadside  hedge,  out  of  the  miUe,  when 
he  was  seen  by  a  Breage  termagant  known  as  "  Prudy  the  Wicked," 
and  by  her  quickly  dragged  into  the  road,  "  Prudy  "  exclaiming, 
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••'  Ef  thee  artn't  ded,  I  make  thee,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
by  striking  Gluyas  with  her  patten  iron  until  he  was  dead.  There 
is  some  account  of  Prudy*s  having  been  taken  before  the  "  Justice," 
but  she  does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished.  These  fights 
between  parishes  were  so  common  in  those  days  that  any  death 
occurring  in  the  fray  was  quietly  passed  over  as  a  thing  of  course, 
and  soon  forgotten.  <'  So  late  as  thirty  years  since  it  was  imsafe 
to  venture  alone  through  the  streets  of  the  lower  part  of  this  town 
(Helston)  after  nightfall  on  a  market-day  owing  to  the  frays  of  the 
Breage,  Wendron,  and  Sithney  men."  So  writes  a  friend  residing 
in  Helston. 

TOWEDNACK  CUCKOO  FEAST. 

THE  parish  feast  takes  place  on  the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  28th 
of  ApriL 

It  happened  in  very  early  times,  when  winters  extended  further 
into  the  spring  than  they  now  do,  that  one  of  the  old  inhabitants 
resolved  to  be  jovial,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season; 
so  he  invited  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  warm  his  house  he  placed 
on  the  burning  faggots  the  stump  of  a  tree.  It  began  to  blaze, 
and,  inspired  by  the  warmth  and  light,  they  began  to  sing  and 
drink  ;  when,  lo !  with  a  whiz  and  a  whir,  out  flew  a  bird  from  the 
hollow  in  the  stump,  crying.  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  The  bird  was 
caught  and  kept  by  the  farmer,  and  he  and  his  friends  resolved  to 
renew  the  festal  meeting  every  year  at  this  date,  and  to  call  it 
their  "  cuckoo  feast."  Previous  to  this  event  Towednack  had  no 
'^feasten  Sunday,"  which  made  this  parish  a  singular  exception 
to  the  rule  in  Cornwall. 

This  feast  is  sometimes  called  "crowder"  feast,  because  the 
fiddler  formed  a  procession  at  the  church  door,  and  led  the  people 
through  the  village  to  some  tune  on  his  "  crowd." 


THE  DUKE  OF  RESTORMEL. 

AVERY  singular  custom  formerly  prevailed  at  Lostwithiel,  in 
Cornwall,  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  freeholders  of  the  town 
and  manor  having  assembled  together,  either  in  person  or  by  their 
deputies,  one  among  them,  each  in  his  turn,  gaily  attired  and 
gallantly  mounted,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a  crown  on  his 
head,  and  a  sword  borne  before  him,  and  respectfully  attended  by 
all  the  rest  on  horseback,  rode  through  the  principal  street  in 
solemn  state  to  the  church.     At  the  churchyard  stile,  the  curate, 
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or  other  minister,  approached  to  meet  him  in  reverential  pomp, 
and  then  conducted  him  to  church  to  hear  divine  service.  On 
leaving  the  church,  he  repaired,  with  the  same  pomp  and  retinue, 
to  a  house  previously  prepared  for  his  reception.  Here  a  feast, 
suited  to  the  dignity  he  had  assumed,  awaited  him  and  his  suite ; 
and,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  was  served,  kneeling, 
with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  a  real  prince  might  expect. 
This  ceremony  ended  with  the  dinner  ;  the  prince  being  voluntarily 
disrobed,  and  descending  from  his  momentary  exaltation,  to  mix 
with  conmion  mortals.  On  the  origin  of  this  custom  but  one 
opinion  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  trace  the  precise  period  of  its  commencement.  It  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  actual  appearance  of  the  prince,  who  re- 
sided at  Restormd  Castle  in  former  ages  ;  but,  on  the  removal  of 
royalty,  this  mimic  grandeur  stepped  forth  as  its  shadowy  repre- 
sentative, and  continued  for  many  generations  as  a  memorial  to 
posterity  of  the  princely  magnificence  with  which  Lostwithiel  had 
formerly  been  honoured.* 

This  ctistom  is  now  almost  forgotten,  and  Lostwithiel  has  little 
to  disturb  its  quiet 

•  "  Every-Day  Book.** 
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*'  The  carrion  crow,  that  loathsome  beast, 
Which  cries  against  the  rain, 
Both  for  her  hue,  and  for  the  rest, 

ITic  devil  resembleth  plam. 
And  as  with  guns  we  kill  the  crow 

For  spoiling  our  relief, 
The  devil  so  must  we  o'erthrow 
With  gunshot  of  belief." 

—George  GASOoiorfs. 
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ETC. 

CHARMING,  AND  PROPHETIC  POWER. 

"  Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  rooone 
Wi'  the  auld  moone  in  her  anne  ; 
And  I  fetr,  I  feir,  my  dear  master 
That  we  will  com  toharme." 

—Sir  Patrick  Spbmcb. 

I    CAN  NOT  more  appropriately  preface  this  section,  than  by 
quoting  the  remarks  of  a  medical  gentleman  in  large  practice, 
on  the  subject  of  charms  : — 

"  In  common  with  most  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  West  of  England, 
the  miner  is  not  free  from  many  absurd  superstitions  (though  I  am  guul  to 
observe,  even  in  the  last  few  years,  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  and 
such  follies  are  gradually  declining).  Some  think  themselves  endowed  with 
a  species  of  supernatural  agency,  and,  like  the  £g3rptian  alluded  to  bv 
Othello,  call  themselves  charmers,  and  profess  to  stop  the  flowing  of  blood 
(no  matter  from  what  cause — a  divided  artery  even),  to  remove  specks  from 
the  cornea  (which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  are  called  cannons  !),  and 
cure  erysipelas,  by  charming.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  by 
what  means  the  charm  is  supposed  to  work.  I  only  know  that  it  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  for  mothers  to  bring  children  to  the  surgery,  afflicted 
with  either  of  the  diseases  mentioned,  and  say  that  they  have  had  them 
charmed ;  but  they  were  no  better,  such  want  of  improvement  having 
obviously  excited  the  greatest  feelings  of  astonishment  I  knew  a  person 
connected  with  the  mines,  who  felt  himself  endowed  with  prophetic  powers  ; 
and  in  his  case  the  divination  was  not  confined  to  events  momentous  and 
terrible,  but  extended  to  the  most  trifling  minutiae  of  life. 

"  He  with  grave  simplicity  told  me  one  day,  by  way  of  exempliMng  the 
proper  estimation  in  wnich  his  prophetic  powers  were  held  by  nis  wife, 
that  on  one  occasion,  his  pig  having  wandered  from  his  sty,  she  came  to 
him  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  it  was  to  be  sought  for ;  and  on  hb  pro- 
fessing utter  ignorance  of  the  animal's  peregrinations,  she  exclaimed  in 
reproachful  tones,  '  Ah  /  you  are  not  so  punts  as  you  used  to  be,  I  remeni' 
ber  the  time  when  you  could  have  told  me  in  an  instant  the  exact  spot  to  have 
found  Ur'" 

*  "  On  the  Diseases  of  Cornish  Miners."    By  William  Wale  Tayler,  F.R.  C.  S. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING,  CHARMS,  ETC. 

IN  relation  to  this  subject,  and  coniinning  an  opinion  already 
expressed  in  the  existence  still  of  a  belief  in  magic  and 
charms,  I  print  the  following  communication  from  a  lady  of  con- 
siderable literary  ability  : — 

*' Every  country,  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  has  its  own  individual,  per- 
haps characteristic,  Charm-record ;  and  inquiiy  into  it  would  more  than 
probably  recompense  the  labour,  by  the  light  it  would  let  in  on  the  still 
but  little  investi^ted  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  growth  of 
popular  superstitions.  The  portion  of  our  country  best  known  to  the 
writer  of  these  remarks  is  Cornwall,  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  wild- 
ness  of  its  scenery,  and  not  less  so  for  its  numerous  superstitions.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  'Yeast,'  has  availed  himself,  with  his  usual 
tact  and  power,  of  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these,  having  reference  to 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  to  work  in  the 
mines ;  the  evil  treatment  they  experienced  being  avenged  on  modem 
miners,  by  the  terrors  the  souls  of  the  departed  Hebrews  inflicted,  in  re- 
turning to  the  scene  of  their  former  compulsory  toil,  and  echoing  the 
sounds  of  the  workmen  now  labouring  in  nesh  and  blood.  But  tlm  is  a 
digression  from  the  main  object  of  this  article— viz.,  the  belief  in  charms. 
Several  years  ago,  while  residing  at  Falmouth,  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  a  man  in  humble  life,  named  Thomas  Martin,  whose  abode  was  said  to 
be  at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redruth,  and  who  accomplished 
wonderful  cures  of  children  subject  to  fits,  or  personally  injured  by  any  de- 
formity, by  his  power  of  charming.  This  man  also  practised  soothsaying 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  revealed,  with  unquestionable  accuracy, 
where  articles  mysteriously  abstracted  were  concealed.  If  a  cow  suddenly 
lost  her  milk,  whether  witchcraft  had  exerted  its  malignant  influence  on 
the  non-producing  animal  or  no,  such  a  personage  could  not  but  exercise 
an  important  p>ower  over  the  rustic  population  of  the  neighbourhood.  But 
l)elief  in  the  mysterious  intelligence  of  Martin  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  peasant  class.  A  highlv-respected  and  even  ladylike  person  told  the 
writer,  with  all  the  gravity  oecoming  such  a  communication,  that  she  had 
once  made  an  appointment  with  Thomas  Martin  to  meet  him  at  a  certain 
stile,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  the  prediction  of  her  future  lot, 
— in  other  words,  having  her  fortune  told ;  and  hastening  thither  at  the  time 
appointed,  was  horrified  to  find  the  stile  occupied  by  a  laree  black  snake. 
As  Martin  did  not  make  his  appearance,  she  inferred  that  he  had  assumed 
the  serpent  form,  and  not  being  disposed  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  a 
being  of  such  questionable  exterior,  she  hastened  away,  determined  never 
more  to  risk  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  she  coveted  through  a  pro- 
bably diabolic  channel. 

**  This  anecdote  is  given  as  veritable  experience  of  the  belief  which  may 
prevail  in  a  mind  fairly  intelligent,  and  generally  rational  in  conducting  the 
ordinary  business  of  life. 

"  Martin's  reputation  was  disputed  by  no  one,  and  that  it  continued  un- 
impaired to  the  close  of  his  life  reflects  no  inconsiderable  credit  on  the 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  of  his  mind  and  his  power  of  guessing. 

"In  the  town  where  the  writer  has  been  residing  for  the  last  four 
months,  there  is  a  female,  advanced  in  years  and  of  g^xi  character,  who, 
according  to  the  report  of  many  persons, — one  a  relative  of  her  own, — 
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is  peculiarlv  endowed  with  the  power  of  charming  away  the  diaeane  called 
the  '  kenneV  an  affection  of  the  e^e  which  causes  extreme  pain.  A  youns 
lady's  father  was  one  evening  sufitering  severe  pain  in  the  right  eye,  and 
after  trying  various  remedies  without  effect  (the  agony  having  greatly  in- 
creased), in  her  despair  she  sought  an  occasion  to  leave  the  house,  and 
hastened  at  once  to  the  abode  of  the  charmer.  She  told  her  errand  to  the 
woman,  who  said  that  many  had  come  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
her,  and  she  did  not  like  to  say  anything  about  charming, — she  did  not 
wish  to  be  laughed  at  On  this  the  voung  lady  assured  her  that  her  object 
in  true  faith  was  to  obtain  relief  for  her  suffering  father,  and  by  no  means 
to  indulge  the  spirit  of  ridicule.  On  this  representation  she  was  satisfied, 
and  desired  (p  know  the  >bW  of  kennel  which  affected  the  gentleman's  eye. 
This  information  the  daughter  was  unable  to  give  her,  being  unacquainted 
with  their  pectdiarities ;  *  because,'  said  the  cmurmer,  '  there  are  nine  kinds 
of  kennels,'  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  a  different  charm  might  be 
said  or  applied  to  each, — so  that,  to  avoid  omitting  any,  she  must  sav  the 
charms  for  all,  in  order  that  the  one  especially  affecting  the  diseased  eye 
should  be  certainly  included  in  the  charm.  She  went  up-stairs,  and  re- 
mained about  half  an  hour.  On  her  return  she  addressed  the  young  lady, 
and  told  her  she  might  go  home,  where  she  would  learn  whether  the  eye 
had  been  relieved.  She  took  no  money  for  her  incantation.  Any  little 
present  might  be  offered  at  a  subsequent  visit,  but  no  direct  pa3rment  was 
ever  requested,  and  indeed  would  have  been  declined.  The  amazement  and 
pleasure  of  the  anxious  daughter,  on  her  arrival  at  home,  will  be  imagined, 
on  learning  from  her  father  that  the  intense  pain  in  the  eye  had  ceased 
during  her  absence,  though  he  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  her 
errand.  The  influence  of  the  faith  of  another,  in  this  case,  on  the  relief  of 
the  afflicted  person,  has  no  verisimilitude  save  with  that  of  the  father  of  the 
demoniac  in  the  gospel,  or  the  removal  of  the  son's  fever  in  consequence  of 
the  faith  of  the  father.  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  question  the  truth  of 
this  story,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  thus  relieved. 
"A  still  more  curious  mstance  of  the  effect  of  charm,  though  quite  of 
another  character,  was  related  to  me  by  the  same  party.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  being  much  afflicted  with  cramp,  his  wife  was  earnestly  advised, 
by  a  country  woman  to  whom  she  mentioned  the  circumstance,  to  request 
her  husband  to  place  his  slippers,  with  the  toes  turned  upward,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  Half  smiling  at  the  wise  counsel,  yet  perhaps  not  altogether 
incredulous,  he  followed  the  good  woman's  advice,  and  to  his  great  comfort 
found  himself  unaffected  by  bis  dreaded  enemy  throughout  the  night.  His 
faith  being  thus  established  in  the  anti-cramp  influence  of  upturned  slippers, 
he  took  care  to  place  them,  or  to  have  them  placed,  in  the  prescribed  atti- 
tude on  several  successive  nights.  One  night,  however,  he  was  again  seixetl 
with  some  appalling  twinges,  and  bethinkmg  himself  of  the  cause,  suddenly 
recollected  ttiat  in  hastenmg  into  bed  he  had  not  observed  the  important 
rule ;  instantly  he  had  the  slippers  restored  to  their  propter  position,  and,  to 
his  astonishment  and  delight,  the  pain  ceased,  and  visitea  him  no  more. 
After  this  experience  of  uie  wonderful  effects  that  followed  so  simple  a 
specific,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  he  did  not  again  risk  the  return  of 
tne  cramp  from  neglecting  it.  Such  phenomena  seem  beyond  the  power 
of  explanation  on  any  known  medical  principles.  If  any  one  more  than 
usually  versed  in  the  subtle  power  exercised  on  the  body  by  the  mind,  can 
throw  light  on  the  slipper  cure  of  the  cramp,  he  vrill  d^erve  much  at  the 
hands  ofphjrsiologicai  and  mental  science."  S.  E.  M. 
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THE  ZENNOR  CHARMERS. 

BOTH  men  and  women  in  this  parish  possessed  this  power  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  They  could  stop  blood,  however  freely 
it  might  be  flowing.  ''  Even  should  a  pig  be  sticked  in  the  very 
place,  if  a  charmer  was  present,  and  thought  of  his  charm  at  the 
time,  the  pig  would  not  bleed."  This  statement,  made  by  a  Zennor 
man,  shows  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  faith  in  their  power.  The 
charmers  are  very  cautious  about  communicating  their  charms.  A 
man  would  not  on  any  account  tell  his  charm  to  a  woman,  or  a 
woman  communicate  hers  to  a  man.  People  will  travel  many 
miles  to  have  themselves  or  their  children  charmed  for  "  wildfires  " 
(erysipelas),  ringworms,  pains  in  the  limbs  or  teeth,  "kennels"  on 
the  eyes  (ulcerations).  A  correspondent  writes  me  : — "  Near 
this  lives  a  lady  charmer,  on  whom  I  called.  I  found  her  to  be  a 
really  clever,  sensible  woman.  She  was  reading  a  learned  treatise 
on  ancient  history.  She  told  me  there  were  but  three  charmers 
left  in  the  west, — one  at  New  Mill,  one  in  Morva,  and  herself." 
Their  charm  for  stopping  blood  is  but  another  version  of  one  given 
on  another  page. 

*•  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  ; 
Baptized  in  the  river  Jordan. 
The  river  stood, — 
So  shall  thy  blood. 
Alary  Jatu  Polgrain  [or  whatever  the  person 

may  be  called]. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c 


y H ,  THE  CONJURER  OF  ST  COLOAfB. 

THIS  old  man  was  successful  in  persuading  his  dupes  that  he 
owed  his  powers  over  evil  spirits  to  his  superior  learning  and 
his  unblemished  life.  This  assumption  of  piety  was  well  preserved, 
and  to  the  outside  world  his  sanctity  was  undoubted.     The  only 

practice  which  can  be  named  as  peculiar  to  H was  that  of 

lighting  scores  of  candles  and  placing  them  around  the  meadow 
near  his  house.  Of  course  such  a  display  would  attract  much  at- 
tention ;  and  J succeeded  in  conveying  an  impression  to  the 

minds  of  the  country  people  that  this  process  was  required  to 
counteract  the  spells  of  the  witches.  When  this  old  fellow  has 
been  summoned,  as  he  often  was,  to  the  houses  supposed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  evil,  or  to  be  bewitched,  his  practice  was  not 
a  little  original,  though  wanting  in  all  that  dignifies  the  office  of 
an  exorcist.    When  he  arrived  at  the  house,  before  speaking  to  any 
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one,  he  would  commence  operations  by  beating  with  a  heavy  stick 
on  the  wooden  partitions,  screens,  or  pieces  of  furniture,  so  as  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  noise,  shouting  loudly  all  the  time, 
"  Out !  out !  out ! — ^Away  !  away  !  away  ! — to  the  Red  Sea — to 
the  Red  Sea— to  the  Red  Sea."  Frequently  he  would  add,  with 
violent  enunciation  and  much  action,  a  torrent  of  incoherent  and 
often  incomprehensible  words  (locally,  *^ gibberish**).  The  pro- 
ceeding being  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  spirits  oi  evil  flown, 
every  part  of  the  house  was  ordered  to  be  well  cleansed,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  to  be  thoroughly  lime-washed, — certainly  the 

only  sensible  part  of  the  whole  operation.     When  J H 

was  applied  to  respecting  stolen  property,  his  usual  practice  was 

to  show  the  face  of  the  thief  in  a  tub  of  water.     J drove  a 

considerable  trade  in  selling  powders  to  throw  over  bewitched 
cattle* 

CURES  FOR  WARTS. 

I.  n^HE  vicar  of  Bodmin  found,  not  long  since,  a  bottle  full  of 
i-  pins  laid  in  a  newly-made  grave.  I  have  heard  of  this 
as  an  unfailing  remedy  ;  each  wart  was  touched  with  a  new  pin, 
and  the  pin  then  dropped  into  the  bottle.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  bottle  should  be  placed  in  a  newly. 
made  grave  ;  in  many  cases  burying  it  in  the  earth,  and  especially 
at  a  '*  four  cross-roads,"  was  quite  sufficient.  As  the  pins  rust, 
the  warts  decay. 

II.  A  piece  of  string  should  be  taken,  and  as  many  knots  tied  on  it 
as  there  are  warts  on  the  body  ;  each  wart  being  carefully  touched 
with  the  knot  dedicated  to  it.  The  string  is  then  to  be  buried, 
and  the  warts  fade  away  as  it  decays.  A  few  years  since  a  ship- 
wright in  Devonport  dockyard  professed  to  cure  warts  by  merdy 
receiving  from  an  indifferent  person  a  knotted  string, — the  knots 
of  which  had  been  tied  by  the  afflicted.  What  he  did  with  the 
string  I  know  not 

III.  To  touch  each  wart  with  a  pebble,  place  the  pebbles  in  a 
bag,  and  to  lose  the  bag  on  the  way  to  church,  was  for  many  years 
a  very  fovourite  remedy;  but  the  unfortunate  person  who  found 
the  bag  received  the  warts.  A  lady  once  told  me  that  she  picked 
up  such  a  bag,  when  a  child,  and  out  of  curiosity,  and  in  ignorance, 

*  When  cattle  or  human  beings  hare  been  bewitchedi  it  was  very  conunooly  thought 
that  if  a  bottle  of  urine  from  the  diseased  beast  or  person  was  obtained,  then  cotked  very 
tight  and  buried  mouth  downwards,  that  the  witch  would  be  afflicted  with  strangury,  and 
in  her  suffering  confess  her  crime  and  beg  forgiveness. 
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examined  the  contents.  The  result  was  that  she  had,  in  a  short 
time,  as  many  warts  as  there  were  stones  in  the  bag. 

IV.  Another  remedy  was  to  steal  a  piece  of  meat  from  a  butcher's 
stall  in  the  public  market,  and  with  this  to  touch  the  warts,  and 
bury  it     As  the  meat  putrefied  the  warts  decayed. 

V.  I  remember,  when  quite  a  child,  having  a  very  large  "  seedy 
wart "  on  one  of  my  fingers.  I  was  taken  by  a  distant  relation, 
an  elderly  lady,  residing  in  Gwinear,  to  some  old  woman,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  this  wart  charmed.  I  well  remember  that  two 
charred  sticks  were  taken  from  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  carefully 
crossed  over  the  fleshy  excrescence,  while  some  words  were  mut- 
tered by  the  charmer.  I  know  not  how  long  it  was  before  the 
wart  disappeared,  but  certainly,  at  some  time,  it  did  so. 

A  CURE  FOR  PARALYSIS. 

MARGERY  PENWARNE,  a  paralysed  woman,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  though  from  her  affliction  looking  some  ten 

years  older,  sat  in  the  church  porch  of  St ,  and  presented  her 

outstretched  withered  arm  and  open  palm  to  the  congregation  as 
they  left  the  house  of  God  after  the  morning  service. 

Penny  after  penny  fell  into  her  hand,  though  Margery  never 
opened  her  lips.  All  appeared  to  know  the  purpose,  and  thirty 
pennies  were  speedily  collected.  Presently  the  parson  came  wiA 
his  family,  and  then  she  spoke  for  the  first  time,  soliciting  the 
priest  to  change  the  copper  coins  into  one  silver  one.  This  wish 
was  readily  acceded  to,  and  the  paralytic  woman  hobbled  into  the 
church,  and  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar  rails.  A  few  words  passed 
between  her  and  the  clerk ;  she  was  admitted  within  the  rails,  and 
the  clerk  moved  the  communion-table  from  against  the  wall,  that 
she  might  walk  round  it,  which  she  did  three  times. 

"  Now,"  said  Margery,  "  with  God's  blessing,  I  shall  be  cured ; 
my  blessed  bit  of  silver  must  be  made  into  a  ring  "  (this  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  clerk,  half  aside) ;  **  and  within  three  weeks  after  it 
is  on  my  finger  I  shall  get  the  use  of  my  limbs  again." 

This  charm  is  common  throughout  the  three  western  counties 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, — ^the  Devonshire  halt, — or  for  any 
contraction  of  the  limbs. 

A  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

CRAWL  under  a  bramble  which  has  formed  a  second  root  in 
the  ground.     Or  get  a  woman  who  has  been  delivered  of  a 
child  feet  foremost,  to  tread  the  patient. 
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SUNDRY  CHARMS, 

THE  vicar  ot  a  large  parish  church  informs  me  that  a  woman 
came  to  him  some  time  since  for  water  from  the  font  after  a 
christening ;  she  required  it  to  undo  some  spell.  The  vicar  states, 
that  all  the  fonts  in  the  country  were  formerly  locked,  to  prevent 
people  from  stealing  the  '*  holy  water,"  as  they  called  it. 

CURE  FOR  COLIC  IN  TOWEDNACK. 

To  Stand  on  one's  head  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

FOR  A  SCALD  OR  BURN. 

''  There  came  three  angels  out  of  the  east, 
One  brought  fire  and  two  brought  frost ; 
Out  fire  and  in  frost, 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Amen  I" 

Bramble-leavesy  or  sometimes  the  leaves  of  the  common  dock, 
wetted  with  spring  water,  are  employed  in  this  charm,  as  also 
in  the  following  one. 

CHARMS  FOR  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES. 

A  similar  incantation  to  that  practised  for  a  bum  is  used.  Three 
angels  are  invoked  to  come  from  the  east,  and  this  form  of  words 
b  repeated  three  times  to  each  one  of  nine  bramble-leaves  immersed 
in  spring  water,  making  passes  with  the  XtdiW^Jrom  the  diseased 
part. 

CHARMS  FOR  THE  PRICK  OF  A  THORN. 

I. 
"Christ  was  of  a  virein  bom, 
And  he  was  prick'd  by  a  thorn, 
And  it  did  never  bell*  nor  swell, 
As  I  trust  in  Jesus  this  never  wiU." 

IL 
"Christ  was  crown'd  with  thorns  : 
The  thorns  did  bleed,  but  did  not  rot. 
No  more  shall  thy  finger. 
In  the  name,"  f  &c 

CHARMS  FOR  STANCHING  OF  BLOOD. 

"  Sanguis  mane  in  te, 
Sicut  Christus  fiiit  in  se ; 
•Throb. 

t  The  inrocadon  of  the  *'  Father,  Sod,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  invariably  accompanies 
every  form  of  charm. 
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Sanguis  nume  in  tu&  venil, 
Sicut  Christus  in  su&  pen& ; 
Sanguis  mane  fixua, 
Sicut  Christus  quando  cradfixus." 

As  this  b  repeated  by  ignorant  old  men  or  women,  it  becomes 
a  confused  jargon  of  unmeaning  words,  but  it  impresses  the  still 
more  ignorant  sufferer  with  awe,  approaching  to  fear.  The  fol- 
lowing is  more  common  :. — 

*'  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Baptized  in  the  river  Jordan ; 
There  he  digg*d  a  well, 
And  tum*d  the  water  against  the  hill, 
So  shall  thy  blood  stand  still. 
In  the  name/'  &c. 

CHARM  FOR  A  TETTER. 

**  Tetter,  tetter,  thou  hast  nine  brothers. 

God  bless  the  flesh  and  preserve  the  booe  i 
Perish,  thou  tetter,  and  be  thou  gone. 
In  the  name,  &c. 

"  Tetter,  tetter,  thou  hast  eight  brothers. 

God  bless  the  flesh  and  preserve  the  bone ; 
Perish,  thou  tetter,  and  be  thou  gone. 
In  the  name,  &c 

"Tetter,  tetter,  thou  hast  seven  brothers." 
&C.  &c. 

Thus  the  verses  are  continued  until  tetter,  having  "  no  brother,* 
is  imperatively  ordered  to  begone. 

CHARM  FOR  THE  STING  OF  A  NETTLE. 

Many  a  time  do  I  remember,  when  a  child  playing  in  the  fidds, 
having  suffered  from  the  stings  of  the  nettle,  and  constantly  seeking 
for  the  advantages  of  the  charm  of  the  dock-leaf.  The  cold  leaf 
was  placed  on  the  inflamed  spot,  and  the  well-known  rhyme  three 
times  repeated  : — 

"  Out  netUe, 
In  dock  ; 
Dock  shall  have 
A  new  smock." 

CHARM  FOR  TOOTHACHE. 

"  Christ jpass'd  by  His  brother's  door. 
Saw  His  brother  lying  on  the  floor. 
'What  aileth  thee,  brother? 
Pain  in  the  teeth  ? — 
Thy  teeth  shall  pain  thee  no  more. 
In  the  name,* "  &c. 
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CHARM  FOR  SERPENTS. 

The  body  of  a  dead  serpent  bruised  on  the  wound  it  has  oc- 
casioned, is  said  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  its  bite.  Common 
report  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  poetical  allusion  : — 

"  The  beauteous  adder  hath  a  sting, 
Yet  bears  a  balsam  too." —PolwheU^s  Sketches, 

THE  CURE  OF  BOILS. 

The  sufferer  is  to  pass  nine  times  against  the  sun,  under  a 
bramble-bush  growing  at  both  ends.  This  is  the  same  as  the  cure 
prescribed  for  rheumatism. 

RICKETS,  OR  A  CRICK  IN  THE  BACK. 

The  holed  stone — M6n-an-tol — in  Lanyon,  is  commonly  called 
by  the  peasantry  the  crick-stone.  Through  this  the  sufferer  was 
c^wn  nine  times  against  the  sun— or,  if  a  man,  he  was  to  crawl 
through  the  hole  nine  times. 

Strumous  children  were  not  unfrequently  treated  after  another 
fJEishion. 

A  young  ash-tree  was  cleft  vertically,  and  the  parts  being  drawn 
forcibly  asunder,  the  child  was  passed  <<  three  times  three  times  " 
against  the  sun  through  the  tree.  This  ceremony  having  been 
performed,  the  tree  was  careftilly  bound  together ;  if  the  bark  grew 
together  and  the  tree  survived,  the  child  would  grow  healthy  and 
strong ;  if  the  tree  died,  the  death  of  the  child,  it  was  believed, 
would  siu-dy  follow. 

THE  CLUB'MOSS. 

(LYCOPODIUM  INUNDATUM.) 

IF  this  moss  is  properly  gathered,  it  is  " good  against  all  diseases 
of  the  eyes." 

The  gathering  is  r^arded  as  a  mystery  not  to  be  lightly  told ; 
and  if  any  man  ventures  to  write  the  secret,  the  virtues  of  the 
moss  avail  him  no  more.  I  hope,  therefore,  my  readers  will  ftilly 
value  the  sacrifice  I  make  in  giving  them  the  formula  by  which 
they  may  be  guided. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  moon — when  the  thin  crescent  is  seen 
for  the  first  time — show  it  the  knife  with  which  the  moss  is  to  be 
cut,  and  repeat, — 

"  As  Christ  heal'd  the  issue  of  blood, 
Do  thou  cut,  what  thou  cuttest,  for  good  I " 
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At  sun-down,  having  carefully  washed  the  hands,  the  club-moss  is 
to  be  cut  kneeling.  It  is  to  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth, 
and  subsequently  boiled  in  some  water  taken  from  the  spring 
nearest  to  its  place  of  growth.  This  may  be  used  as  a  fomenta- 
tion. Or  the  club-moss  may  be  made  into  an  ointment,  with 
butter  made  from  the  milk  of  a  new  cow. 


T 


MOON  SUPERSTITIONS. 

HE  following  superstitions  are  still  prevalent  on  the  north  coast 
of  Cornwall  : — 

"This  root  (the  sea-poppy),  so  much  valued  for  removing  all  pains  in 
the  breast,  stomach,  and  intestines,  is  good  also  for  disordered  lungs,  and  is 
so  much  better  here  than  in  other  places,  that  the  apothecaries  of  Cornwall 
send  hither  for  it ;  and  some  people  plant  them  in  their  gardens  in  Cornwall, 
and  will  not  part  with  them  under  sixpence  a  root.  A  very  simple  notion 
they  have  with  r^ard  to  this  root,  which  falls  not  much  short  of  tne  Druids* 
superstition  in  gathering  and  preparing  their  selago  and  samolus.  This 
root,  you  must  know,  is  accounted  very  good  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic. If,  therefore,  they  design  that  it  shall  operate  as  the  former,  their 
constant  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  scraped  and  sliced  upwards — that  is, 
beginning  from  the  root,  the  knife  is  to  ascend  towards  the  leaf; — but  if  that 
it  is  intended  to  operate  as  a  cathartic,  they  must  scrape  the  root  downwards. 
The  senecio  also,  or  groundsel,  they  strip  upwards  for  an  emetic  and  down- 
wards for  a  cathartic.  In  Cornwall  they  have  several  such  groundless 
opinions  with  regard  to  plants,  and  they  gather  all  the  medicinal  ones  when 
the  moon  is  just  such  an  age ;  which,  with  many  other  such  whims,  must 
be  considered  as  the  reliques  of  the  Druid  superstition.**  * 

They,  the  Druids,  likewise  used  great  ceremonies  in  gathering 
an  herb  called  samoltiSy  marsh-wort,  or  fen-berries,  which  consisted 
in  a  previous  fast,  in  not  looking  back  during  the  time  of  their 
plucking  it,  and,  lastly,  in  using  their  left  hand  only ;  from  this 
last  ceremony,  perhaps,  the  herb  took  the  name  of  samol,  which, 
in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  means  the  left  hand.  This  herb  was 
considered  to  be  particularly  efRcacious  in  curing  the  diseases 
incident  to  swine  and  cattle.— (C.  S,  Gilbert,) 


CURES  FOR  WHOOPING-COUGH. 

I.  /^^ATHER  nine  spar  stones  from  a  running  stream,  taking 
V-J  care  not  to  interrupt  the  free  passage  of  the  water  in  doing 
so.  Then  dip  a  quart  of  water  from  the  stream,  which  must  be 
taken  in  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  runs  ; — ^by  no  means 
must  the  vessel  be  dipped  against  the  stream. 

*  "  Borlase's  Observations  on  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Island  of  Scilly.^ 
**  Notes  and  Queries,"  yoL  x.  p.  x8i.     1854. 
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Then  make  the  nine  stones  red  hot,  and  throw  them  into  the 
quart  of  water.  Bottle  the  prepared  water,  and  give  the  afflicted 
child  a  wine-glass  of  this  water  for  nine  mornings  following.  If 
this  will  not  cure  the  whooping-cough,  nothing  else  can,  says  the 
believer, 

II.  A  female  donkey  of  three  years  old  was  taken,  and  the  child 
was  drawn  naked  nine  times  over  its  back  and  under  its  belly. 
Then  three  spoonfuls  of  milk  were  drawn  from  the  teats  of  the 
animal,  and  three  hairs  cut  from  the  back  and  three  hairs  cut  from 
the  belly  were  placed  in  it,  this  was  to  stand  for  three  hours  to 
acquire  the  proper  virtue,  and  then  the  child  drank  it  in  three 
doses. 

Thb  ceremony  was  repeated  three  mornings  running,  and  my 
informant  said  the  child  was  always  cured.  I  knew  of  several 
children  who  were  treated  in  this  manner  in  one  of  the  small 
villages  between  Penzance  and  Madron  Church  town,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  since.  There  were  some  doggerel  lines  connected 
with  the  ceremony,  which  have  escaped  my  memory,  and  I  have 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  find  any  one  remembering  them.  They 
were  to  the  effect  that,  as  Christ  placed  the  cross  on  the  ass's 
back  when  he  rode  into  Jerusalem,  and  so  rendered  the  animal 
holy,  if  the  child  touched  where  Jesus  sat,  it  should  cough  no 
more. 

CURE  OF  TOOTHACHE, 

ONE  good  man  informed  me  that,  though  he  had  no  faith  in 
charming,  yet  this  he  knew,  that  he  was  underground  one 
day,  and  had  the  toothache  '^  awful  bad,  sure  enough ;  and  Uncle 
John  ax'd  me,  *  What 's  the  matter  ? '  says  he.  '  The  toothache,' 
says  I.  '  Shall  I  charm  it  ? '  says  he.  '  Ees,'  says  I.  '  Very 
well,'  says  he ;  and  off  he  went  to  work  in  the  next  pitch.  Ho  ! 
dedn't  my  tooth  ache.  Lor*  bless  ee ;  a  just  ded,  ye  knaw  ;  just  as 
if  the  charm  were  tugging  my  very  life  out.  At  last  Uncle  John 
comed  down  to  the  soller,  and  sing'd  out,  '  Alloa !  how 's  your 
tooth  in  there,'  says  he.  '  Very  bad,'  says  I.  *  How 's  a  feeling  ? ' 
says  he.  *  Pulling  away  like  an  ould  boss  with  the  "  skwitches," ' 
says  I.  '  Hal  drag  my  jaw  off  directly,'  says  I.  '  Ees  the  charm 
working  ? '  says  he.     '  Es,  a  shure  enuf,'  says  I.     '  Es,'  says  he, 

*  al  be  better  d'rectly.'  '  Hope  a  wiU,'  says  I.  Goodness  gracious  ! 
dedn't  a  ache ;  I  believe  a  did  you  ;  then  a  stopped  most  to  once. 

*  Es  better,'  says  I.  'I  thought  so,'  says  he ;  *  and  you  waan't 
have  un  no  more  for  a  long  time,'  says  he.  *  Thank  ee,  Uncle 
John,'  says  I ;  '  1 11  give  ee  a  pint  o'  beer  pay-day,'  and  so  I  ded  ; 

2  D 
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an'  I  haben't  had  the  toothache  ever  since.  Now,  if  he  dedn^t 
chann  un,  how  ded  a  stop  ?  and  if  he  dedn't  knaw  a  would  be 
better  a  long  time,  how  ded  he  say  so  ?  No,  nor  I  haven't  had 
un  never  since.  So  that 's  a  plain  proof  as  he  knaw'd  all  about 
it,  waden't  a  you  ?  " 

I  nodded  assent,  convinced  it  was  useless  to  aigue  against  such 
reasoning  as  that 

THE  CONVALESCENTS  WALK. 

IF  an  invalid  goes  out  for  the  first  time  and  makes  a  circuit,  this 
circuit  must  be  with  the  sun ;  if  against  the  sun,  there  will 
be  a  relapse. 

ADDERS,  AND  THE  MILPREVE. 

THE  country  people  around  the  Land's  End  say  that  m  old 
times  no  one  could  live  in  the  low  grounds,  which  were  then 
covered  with  thickets,  and  these  swarming  with  adders.  Even  at 
a  much  later  period,  in  the  summer-time,  it  was  not  safe  to  venture 
amongst  the  furze  on  the  Downs  without  a  milpreve,  (I  have 
never  seen  a  milpreve  ;  but  it  is  described  to  me  as  being  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  t%%^  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  made  by  the 
adders  when  they  get  together  in  great  numbers.  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  the  n^preve  may  be  one  of  the  madrepore  corals — 
millepore — found  sometimes  on  the  beaches  around  Land's  End  ?) 

A  friend  writes  me  : — '*  I  was  once  shown  a  milpreve ;  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  beautifiil  ball  of  coralline  lime-stone,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  coral  being  thought  to  be  entangled  young  snakes." 

When  some  old  men  were  streaming  the  "  Bottoms  "  up  near 
Partimey,  they  were  often  obliged  to  leave  work  on  account  of  the 
number  of  adders  that  would  get  together  as  if  by  agreement,  and 
advance  upon  them. 

One  day  one  of  the  tin  streamers  chanced  to  leave  his  pot  of 
milk,  uncovered,  out  of  the  moor-house,  when  an  adder  got  into  it. 
The  man  cut  a  turf  and  put  over  the  pot  to  prevent  the  reptile 
from  escaping.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tinners  saw  "  the  ugly  things 
crawling  and  leaping  from  all  quarters  towards  the  pot."  The 
streamers  were  obliged  to  run,  and  take  which  way  they  would, 
the  adders  seemed  to  be  coming  from  every  direction,  further  and 
further  off. 

At  last  <<  they  formed  a  heap  round  the  pot  as  large  as  a  pock 
[cock]  of  hay."     Towards  night  all  the  reptiles  were  quite  still 
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then  the  men  gathered  together,  around  the  mass  of  adders,  a  great 
quantity  of  furze  (being  summer,  there  was  plenty  cut  and  dry 
close  at  hand),  and  piled  it  up  like  sheaves  to  make  a  mow,  laying 
a  circle  of  well-dried  turf  without  it.  They  then  fired  the  turf  on 
every  side,  and  when  it  was  well  ignited,  they  fired  the  furze.  "  Oh, 
it  was  a  sight  to  see  the  adders  when  they  felt  the  smoke  and  the 
flame  !  they  began  to  boil,  as  it  were,  all  in  a  heap,  and  fell  back 
into  the  flaming  furze ;  those  which  leaped  through  perishing  on 
the  brilliant  ring  of  burning  peat  Thus  were  killed  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  adders,  and  the  moors  were  clear  for  a  long, 
long  period." 

This  is  related  nearly  as  the  story  was  told ;  but  it  appears 
necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  that  spirit  of  exaggeration 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Celtic  people,  ere  they  have  been 
tutored  to  know  the  dignity  of  truth. 

'<  The  country  people  retaine  a  conceite,  that  the  snakes,  by 
their  breathing  upon  a  hazd-wand,  doe  make  a  stone  ring  of  blew 
colour,  in  which  there  appcareth  the  yellow  figure  of  a  snake,  and 
that  beasts  which  are  stung,  being  given  to  drink  of  the  water 
wherein  this  stone  hath  bene  socked,  wiU  there-through  recover."* 

This  was  clearly  one  of  the  so-called  "  Druidic  rings," — examples 
of  whi«h  may  be  seen  in  our  museums, — ^which  have  been  found  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  curious  that  at  the  glassworks  of 
Murano,  near  Venice,  they  still  make  rings,  or  beads,  precisely 
resembling  the  ancient  ones,  and  these  are  used  largely  as  money 
in  Africa. 

Snakes  were  formerly  held  in  great  reverence;  and  Camden 
asserts  that  one  of  the  prevailing  superstitions  concerning  them 
was  that,  about  midsunmier-eve,  they  all  met  together  in  com- 
panies, and,  joining  their  heads,  began  a  general  hiss,  which  ^ey 
continued  until  a  kind  of  bubble  was  formed,  which  immediately 
hardened,  and  gave  to  the  finder  prosperity  in  all  his  undertakings.f 

Lhuyd,  in  a  letter  written  in  1701,  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  then  superstitious  character  of  the  people  in  this  district. 
"  The  Cornish  retain  variety  of  charms,  and  have  still  towards  the 
Land's  End  the  amulets  of  Maen  Magal  and  Glain-neider^  which 
latter  they  call  a  Melprer^  a  thousand  worms,  and  have  a  charm 
for  the  snake  to  make  it,  when  they  have  found  one  asleep,  and 
struck  a  hazel- wand  in  the  centre  of  its  spiraJ^  Camden  mentions 
the  use  of  snake-stones  as  a  Cornish  superstition. 

**  The  very  same  story,  in  fact,  is  told  of  the  Adder-stane  in  the 
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popular  legends  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  as  Pliny  records  of  the 
origin  of  the  Ovum  Anguinum.  The  various  names  by  which 
these  relics  are  designated  all  point  to  their  estimation  as  amulets 
or  superstitious  charms ;  and  the  fact  of  their  occurrence,  most 
frequently  singly,  in  the  sepulchral  cist  or  urn,  seems  to  prove  that 
it  was  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  personal  ornaments,  that  they 
were  deposited  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  They  are  variously 
known  as  adder-beads,  serpent-stones,  Druidical  beads ;  and, 
amongst  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  by  the  synonymous  terms  of  Gleim 
na  Droedh  and  Glaine  nan  Druidhe^  signifying  the  magician's  or 
Druid's  glass." — Wilsor^s  Archceology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of 
Scotland^  p.  304. 

SNAKES  A  VOID  THE  ASH^TREE. 

IT  is  said  that  no  kind  of  snake  is  ever  found  near  the  '' ashen- 
tree,"  and  that  a  branch  of  the  ash-tree  will  prevent  a  snake 
from  coming  near  a  person. 

A  child  who  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  its  portion  of  bread 
and  milk  at  the  cottage  door,  was  found  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
sharing  its  food  with  one  of  the  poisonous  adders.  The  reptile 
came  regularly  every  morning,  and  the  child,  pleased  with  the 
beauty  of  his  companion,  encouraged  the  visits.  The  babe  and 
adder  were  close  friends. 

Eventually  this  became  known  to  the  mother,  and,  finding  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  difficiilty  to  keep  the  snake  from  the  child  whenever 
it  was  left  alone, — and  she  was  frequently,  being  a  labourer  in 
the  fields,  compdled  to  leave  her  child  to  shift  for  itself, — she 
adopted  the  precaution  of  binding  an  "ashen-twig"  about  its 
body. 

The  adder  no  longer  came  near  the  child ;  but  from  that  day 
forward  the  child  pined,  and  eventually  died,  as  all  around  said, 
through  grief  at  having  lost  the  companion  by  whom  it  had  been 
fascinated. 

TO  CHARM  A  SNAKE. 

WHEN  an  adder  or  snake  is  seen,  a  circle  is  to  be  rapidly 
drawn  around  it,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  within  it, 
While  the  two  first  verses  of  the  68th  Psalm  are  repeated  : — 

"  Let  God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered ;  let  them  also  that  hate 
him  flee  before  him. 

"  As  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  drive  them  away  ;  as  wax  melteth  before 
the  fire,  so  let  the  wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  God." 
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When  a  child,  I  well  remember  being  shown  a  snake,  not  yet 
dead,  within  a  circle  of  this  kind ;  the  gardener  who  drew  my  atten- 
tion  to  the  reptile  informing  me  that  he  had  charmed  it  in  the 
manner  related. 

THE  ASH-TREE!^ 

WEAKLY  children — "  children  that  wouldn't  goode,"  or  thrive 
— were  sometimes  drawn  through  the  cleft  ash-tree.  I 
have  seen  the  ceremony  performed  but  in  one  case. 

The  tree  was  young,  and  it  was  taken  by  the  two  forks,— bifur- 
cation having  taken  place, — and  by  force  rended  longitudinally. 
The  cleft  was  kept  open,  and  the  child,  quite  naked,  was  passed 
head  first  through  the  tree  nine  times.  The  tree  was  then  closed 
and  carefully  tied  together.  If  the  severed  parts  reunited,  the  child 
and  the  tree  recovered  together ;  if  the  cleft  gaped  in  any  part, 
the  operation  was  certain  to  prove  ineffectual. 

I  quote  another  example.  A  large  knife  was  inserted  into  the 
trunk  of  the  young  tree,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a 
vertical  rending  made' for  about  three  feet.  Two  men  then  forcibly 
pulled  the  parts  asunder,  and  held  them  so,  whilst  the  mother 
passed  the  child  through  it  three  times.  This  "  passing "  alone 
was  not  considered  effective;  it  was  necessary  that  the  child 
should  be  washed  for  three  successive  mornings  in  the  dew  from 
the  leaves  of  the  "  charmed  ash.*' 

In  the  Athenaum  for  September  1846,  Ambrose  Merton — Mr 
Thorns — has  some  interesting  notices  of  the  wide-spread  belief 
in,  and  the  antiquity  of,  this  superstition. 

RHYME  ON  THE  EVEN  ASH. 

"  LT  YEN  ash,  I  thee  do  pluck ; 
^^     Hoping  thus  to  meet  good  luck. 
If  no  luck  I  get  from  thee, 
I  shall  wish  thee  on  the  tree." 

A   TEST  OF  INNOCENCY. 

A  FARMER  in  Towednack  having  been  robbed  of  some  pro« 
^  pcrty  of  no  great  value,  was  resolved  nevertheless,  to  employ 
a  test  which  he  had  heard  the  ''  old  people  "  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  thief.  He  invited  all  his  neighbours  into 
his  cottage,  and  when  they  were  assembled,  he  placed  a  cock 
under  the  ''  brandice,"  (an  iron  vessel  formerly  much  employed  by 

•  S««  also  p.  415-  ^  T 
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the  peasantry  in  baking,  when  this  process  was  carried  out  on  the 
hearth,  the  fiiel  being  furze  and  ferns).  Every  one  was  directed 
to  touch  the  brandice  with  his,  or  her,  third  finger,  and  say,  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  speak."  Every  one 
did  as  they  were  directed,  and  no  sound  came  from  beneath  the 
brandice.  The  last  person  was  a  woman,  who  occasionally 
laboured  for  the  farmer  in  his  fields.  She  hung  back,  hoping  to 
pass  unobserved  amidst  the  crowd.  But  her  very  anxiety  made 
her  a  suspected  person.  She  was  forced  forward,  and  most  un- 
willingly she  touched  the  brandice,  when,  before  she  could  utter  the 
words  prescribed,  the  cock  crew.  The  woman  fell  faint  on  the 
floor,  and,  when  she  recovered,  she  confessed  herself  to  be  the 
thief,  restored  the  stolen  property,  and  became,  it  is  said,  <<  a 
changed  character  from  that  day.'* 

THE  BONFIRE  TEST. 

A  BONFIRE  is  formed  of  faggots  of  fiirze,  ferns,  and  the  like. 
Men  and  maidens  by  locking  hands  form  a  circle,  and  com- 
mence a  dance  to  some  wild  native  song.  At  length,  as  the 
dancers  become  excited,  they  pull  each  other  firom  side  to  side 
across  the  fire.  If  they  succeed  in  treading  out  the  fire  without 
breaking  the  chain,  none  of  the  party  will  die  during  the  year.  If, 
however,  the  ring  is  broken  before  the  fire  is  extinguished,  "  bad 
luck  to  the  weak  hands,"  as  my  informant  said. 

UGHTS  SEEN  BY  THE  CONVERTED. 

THERE  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  coimty,  a  belief,  derived  no 
doubt  from  the  recollection  of  St  Paul's  conversion,  that, 
when  sinners  are  converted,  they  see  shining  lights  about  them- 
selves. I  have  many  times  heard  this,  but  every  one  seems  to  have 
his  own  particular  mode  of  describing  the  phenomenon, — ^where 
they  can  be  prevailed  on  to  describe  it  at  all, — and  usually  that  is 
derived  from  some  picture  which  has  made  an  impression  on  their 
minds  :  such  as,  '^  exactly  like  the  light  shining  round  the  angel 
appearing  to  St  Peter,  in  fayther's  Bible." 

THE  MIGRATORY  BIRDS, 

1  FIND  a  belief  still  prevalent  amongst  the  people  in  the  out- 
lying districts  of  Cornwall,  that  such  birds  as  the  cuckoo  and 
the  swallow  remain  through  the  winter  in  deep  caves,  cracks  in  the 
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earthy  and  in  hollow  trees  ;  and  instances  have  been  cited  of  these 
birds  having  been  found  in  a  torpid  state  in  the  mines,  and  in 
hollow  pieces  of  wood.  This  belief  appears  to  be  of  some  antiquity, 
for  Carew  writes  in  his  "  Survey  of  Cornwall "  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  west  parts  of  Cornwall,  daring  the  winter  season,  swallows  are 
found  sitting  in  old  deep  tynne-works,  and  holes  in  the  sea  cliffes ;  bat 
touching  their  lurking-places,  Olaus  Magnus  maketh  a  fiur  stranger  report. 
For  he  saith  that  in  the  north  parts  of  the  world,  as  summer  weareth  out, 
they  clap  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing,  and  l^ge  to  legge,  and  so,  after 
a  sweet  singing,  fall  downe  into  certain  lakes  or  pools  amon^t  the  caves, 
from  whence  at  the  next  spring  they  receive  a  new  resurrection  ;  and  he 
addeth,  for  proofe  thereof,  that  the  fishermen  who  make  holes  in  the  ice,  to 

Sap  such  fish  in  their  nets  as  resort  thither  for  breathing,  doe  sometimes 
t  on  these  swallows  conge^lled  in  clods,  of  a  slymie  su&tance,  and  that, 
carrying  them  home  to  their  stoves,  the  warmth  restored  them  to  life  and 
flight." 

A  man  employed  in  the  granite  quarries  near  Penryn,  informed 
me  that  he  found  such  a  "  slymie  substance  "  in  one  of  the  pools  in 
the  quarry  where  he  was  working,  that  he  took  it  home,  warmth 
proved  it  to  be  a  bird,  but  when  it  began  to  move  it  was  seized  by 
the  cat,  who  ran  out  on  the  downs  and  devoured  it. 

SHOOTING  STARS. 

A  MUCILAGINOUS  substance  is  found  on  the  damp  ground 
near  the  granite  quarries  of  Penryn,  this  b  often  very  phos- 
phorescent at  night.  The  country  people  regard  this  as  the  sub- 
stance of  shooting  stars.  A  tradesman  of  Penryn  once  brought 
me  a  bottle  fuU  of  this  substance  for  analysis,  informing  me  that 
the  men  employed  at  the  quarries,  whenever  they  observed  a 
shooting  star,  went  to  the  spot  near  which  they  supposed  it  to  fall, 
and  they  generally  found  a  hatful  of  this  mucus.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Belgian  peasants  also  call  it  <<  the  substance  of  shooting 
stars"  ("  Phosphorescence,"  p.  109.  By  T.  L.  Phipson).  This 
author  says,  "  I  have  sketched  the  history  of  this  curious  substance 
in  the  yournal  de  Midecine  et  de  Pharmacologie  of  Bruxelles,  for 
1855.  It  was  analysed  chemically  by  Mulder,  and  anatomically 
by  Cams,  and  from  their  observations  appears  to  be  the  peculiar 
mucus  which  envelops  the  eggs  of  the  frog.  It  swells  to  an 
enormous  volume  when  it  has  free  access  to  water.  As  seen  upon 
the  damp  ground  in  spring,  it  was  often  mistaken  for  some  species 
of  fungus ;  it  is,  however,  simply  the  spaMOi  of  frogs,  which  has 
been  swallowed  by  some  large  crows  or  other  birds,  and  afterwards 
vomited,  from  its  peculiar  property  of  swelling  to  an  immense  size 
in  their  bodies." 
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In  Mulder's  account  of  its  chemical  composition  given  by 
Berselius  in  his  Rapport  Annual^  he  distinguishes  it  by  designation 
of  mucilage  atmosphdrique, 

THE  SUN  NEVER  SHINES  ON  THE  PERJURED. 

THERE  appears  to  exist  a  very  old  superstition,  to  the  effect 
that  when  a  man  has  deeply  perjured  himself, — especially  if 
by  his  perjury  he  has  sacrificed  the  life  of  a  friend, — he  not  merely 
loses  the  enjoyment  of  the  simshine,  but  he  actually  loses  all  con- 
sciousness of  its  light  or  its  warmth.  Howsoever  bright  the  sun 
may  shine,  the  weather  appears  to  him  gloomy,  dark,  and  cold. 

I  have  recently  been  told  of  a  man  living  in  the  western  part  of 
Cornwall,  who  is  said  to  have  sworn  away  the  life  of  an  innocent 
person.  "  The  face  of  this  false  witness  is  the  colour  of  one  long 
in  the  tomb ;  and  he  has  never,  since  the  death  of  the  victim  of 
his  forswearing,  seen  the  sun."  It  must  be  remembered  the  per- 
jured man  is  not  blind.  All  things  around  him  are  seen  as  by 
other  men,  but  the  sense  of  vision  is  so  dulled  that  the  world  is 
for  ever  to  him  in  a  dark,  vapoury  cloud 


A 


CHARACTERISTIC. 

N  esteemed  and  learned  correspondent,  himself  a  Cornishman, 
writing  to  me  on  the  Cornish  character,  says  — 

"There  are  some  adages  in  which  beadledom  receives  various  hard 
knocks — that  abstraction  mostly  taking  the  shape  of  some  unlucky  mayor  ; 
and  I  have  heard  in  Cornwall,  but  never  elsewhere,  that  the  greatest  fool 
in  the  place  for  the  time  being  is  always  made  the  mayor. 

"Tiiere  is  an  adage  of  the  Mayor  of  Calenich  (and  yet  I  doubt  if  ever 
that  hamlet  had  such  an  officer).  Calenich  is  one  mile  from  Truro,  and 
the  mavor's  hackney  was  pastured  two  miles  from  home ;  so,  as  his  worship 
would  bv  no  means  compromise  his  dignity  by  walking  to  Truro,  he  invari- 
ably walked  to  hb  horse  to  ride  there,  so  that  it  was  said  of  any  one  who 
would  keep  up  appearances  at  great  trouble,  that  he  was  *like  the  Mayor  of 
Calenich,  who  tvaJked  two  miles  to  ride  one,* 

"The  class  who  never  know  on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered, 
are  said  to  be  *like  the  M<^or  of  Market'Jew,  sitting  in  their  own  Ught ,  * 
and  the  stupid  man  whose  moods,  whether  of  sadness  or  merriment,  are 
inopportune,  is,  as  may  be,  said  to  be  Wihe  the  Mayor  of  FalmmUh^  who 
thanked  God  when  the  town-jail  was  enlarged* 

"  Many  persons  are  chronicled  in  the  same  manner. 

"  *Lihe  Nicholas  Kemp,  he* s  got  occasion  for  all*  Nicholas  was  said  to 
be  a  voter  in  a  Cornish  borough,  who  was  told  to  help  himself  (so  that  no 
one  should  have  given  him  a  bribe)  from  a  table  covered  with  gold,  in  the 
election  committee-room.  Taking  off  his  hat,  he  swept  the  whole  mass 
into  it,  saying,  *  I  've  occasion  for  all.* 
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^  ^Uke  Uncle  Acky  Stoddem^  the  picture  of  ill  lucV  This  was  always 
applied  to  a  once  wdl-known  Gwennap-man. 

''  When  a  boy  is  asked  what  he  will  be,  it  is  sometimes  answered  on  his 
behalf,  ^I'U  be  like  JCnuck^,  be  as  I  am.* 

••  ^Like  Nanny  Painters  hens,  very  Mg^  upon  the  legs*  is  applied  to  a 
starveling  or  threadpaper. 

***LiMe  Malach^s  cheeldy  choke-full  of  sensed  applied  derisively  to  any 
one  boasting  of  himself  or  of  his  children.  This  is,  I  believe,  purely 
Cornish. 

***Like  a  toad  under  a  harrow^  I  don*t  know  wMchee  corse  to  steer* 
The  first  division  of  this  adage  b  common  property,  the  last  is  confined 
to  Cornwall. 

***  l/e*s  coming  home  with  Penny  Uggan*  sometimes  *  Peter  Lacken,' 
signifies  the  return  of  a  penniless  scap^race.  The  term  was  probably 
'penny  lacking'  originally. 

"Are  the  Cornish  folk  given  to  making  'bulls,'  like  the  Irish?"  asks 
my  correspondent  "I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  curious  inversions  of 
speech. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  a  little  boy  having  vainly  importuned  his  seniors  for 
a  penny  to  go  and  buy  sweets,  hieing  determined  not  to  be  disappointed, 
went  off,  exclaiming,  'I  don't  care;  I'll  go  and  trust  Betty  Rule  (the 
sweatmeat  vendor).    This  is  native  and  genuine  Gwennapian. 

"  The  common  people  are  fond  of  figures  of  speech.  Port-wine  n^us 
was  christened  by  the  miners  '  black  wine  toddy.'  They  go  on  Midsummei^ 
day  to  Falmouth  or  Penzance,  to  get  'a  pefford 0*  say  "-iJbsX  is,  they  go 
out  in  a  boat  on  payment  of  a  penny. 

"With  them,  when  their  health  is  inquired  after,  every  man  is  ^ brave* 
and  every  women  ^charming;  *  and  friendship  takes  dear  household  names 
into  its  mouth  for  more  expressiveness. 

"  *  Well,  Billy,  my  son,  how 's  faether  ? ' 

"'Brave,  thankee.' 

*•  *  How  are  you,  Coden  [Cousin]  Jaan,  and  how 's  Betty? ' 

"  <  She's  charming,  thank  ee.' 

"  TYade  is  a  word  of  special  application,  *apc^cel  d  trade.* 

"  A  precious  mess  is  ' a  brave shafe* 

"  Of  an  undecided  person  it  is  said,  *He  is  neither  Nim  nor  Doll*  Does 
this  mean  he  is  neither  Nimrod  nor  Dorothy? 

A  phrase  descriptive  of  vacuity  of  expression  is,  *Ife  looks  Uke  anybody 
that  has  neither  got  nor  lost.* " 

Years  since  it  was  a  common  custom  to  assign  some  ridiculous 
action  to  the  people  of  a  small  town  or  village.  For  example,  the 
people  of  one  place  were  called  <'  Buccas,"  "  because  some  one  of 
them  was  frightened  at  his  shadow." 

Those  of  another  town  were  named  "  Gulls,"  "  because  two  of 
the  townsmen  threw  a  gull  over  a  cliff  to  break  its  neck." 

The  men  of  a  fishing- village  were  nicknamed  "  Congers,"  "be- 
cause they  threw  a  conger  overboard  to  drown  it." 

"  Who  whipped  the  hake  ?  "  was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
another  town,  because  hake,  it  is  said,  being  excessively  plenty, 
the  fishermen  flogged  one  of  those  fish,  and  flung  it  back  into  the 
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sea ;  upon  which  all  the  hakes  left  that  coast,  and  kept  away  for 
•years.* 

"  Who  drowned  the  man  in  a  dry  ditch  ?  "  belongs  especially  to 
another  place. 

Certain  Comishmen  built  a  wall  around  the  cuckoo,  to  prevent 
that  bird  from  leaving  the  county,  and  thus  to  insure  an  early 
spring.  When  built,  the  bird  flew  out,  crying  "  Cuckoo !  cuckoo  I" 
"  If  we  had  put  one  course  more  on  the  wall  we  should  a'  kept  'n 
in,"  said  they. 

Camborne  is  so  called  from  Cambume,  a  crooked  well-pit  of 
water.  This  crooked  well  was  at  one  time  far  famed  for  the  cure 
of  many  diseases. 

The  j>ersons  who  washed  in  this  well  were  called  Merrasicke, 
I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word.  According  to  an  old  Cor- 
nish custom  of  fixing  nicknames  on  people,  the  inhabitants  of 
Camborne  are  called  Mearageeks,  signifying  perverse,  or  obstinate. 
— {Lanyon,) 

The  Church  was  anciently  called  Mariadoci.  I  therefore  sus- 
pect that  the  above  terms  have  some  connection  with  this  name. 
By  an  easy  corruption,  and  the  addition  of  geeks,  or  gawks 
(meaning  awkward),  either  word  can  be  produced. 

Of  the  Gorran  men  it  is  asked,  "  Who  tried  to  throw  the  moon 
over  the  cliffs  ? '' 

THE  MUTTON  FEAST. 

AN  old  tradition->-the  particulars  of  which  I  have  failed  to 
recover — says  that  a  flock  of  sheep  were  blown  from  the 
Gwithian  Sands  over  into  St  Ives  Bay,  and  that  the  St  Ives  fisher- 
men caught  them, — believing  them  to  be  a  new  variety  of  fish, — 
either  in  their  nets,  or  with  hook  and  line,  and  brought  them 
ashore  as  their  night's  catch. 

I  learn  that  Mr  Fortescue  Hitchins,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
since,  wrote  a  "  copy  of  verses  "  on  this  tradition,  but  I  have  never 
seen  this  production. 

THE  FLOATING  GRINDSTONE, 

I  HAVE  already  told  of  St  Piran  and  his  grindstone.  I  have, 
however,  another  and  a  more  modem  story,  which  is  told 
with  great  glee  at  some  of  the  social  meetings  of  the  fishermen. 
This  is  given  merely  to  indicate  the  simplicity  of  this  honest  race. 

*  In  Hufch  Millet's  *'  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  edit.  1838,  pp. 
>5^  >57f  will  be  found  some  stories  of  the  flight  of  the  "  herring  drove  *  from  the  coast 
of  Cromarty,  which  are  analogous  to  this. 
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A  party  was  got  together  on  a  promontory  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bay  which  enclosed  a  fishing-town.  They  were  gathered  to 
see  a  wonder,  9,  floating  grindstone.  Seeing  that  grindstones  were 
grindstones  in  those  days,  and  worth  many  pounds  sterling,  a  boat 
was  manned,  and  away  they  went,  the  mover  of  the  expedition 
being  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

As  they  approached  the  grindstone,  this  man  planted  his  foot 
on  the  gunwale,  ready  for  a  spring.  They  were  close  aboard  the 
circular  mass, — "  All  my  own,  and  none  for  nobody,"  he  cries,  and 
sprang  off,  as  he  fsmcied,  on  to  the  grindstone.  Lo  !  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  sank  under  water,  presently  popping  up  again  within 
his  charmed  circle,  to  be  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter.  He  had 
leaped  into  a  sheet  of  "  salt  sea  foam  "  which  had  gathered,  and 
was  confined  within  a  large  hoop. 

CELTS—FLINT  ARROW-HEADS,  ETC. 

THE  common  people  believe  these  to  be  produced  by  thunder, 
and  thrown  down  from  the  clouds,  and  that  they  show  what 
weather  will  ensue  by  changing  their  colour. 

I  have  also  foimd  a  belief  prevailing  in  many  districts,  that  Celts 
impart  a  virtue  to  water  in  which  they  have  been  soaked,  and  that 
diseases  have  been  cured  by  drinking  it. 

THE  HORNS  ON  THE  CHURCH  TOWER, 

WHEN  the  masons  were  building  the  tower  of  Towednack 
Church,  the  devil  came  every  night  and  carried  off  the  pin- 
nacles and  battlements.  Again  and  again  this  work  was  renewed 
during  the  day,  and  as  often  was  it  removed  during  the  night, 
until  at  length  the  builders  gave  up  the  work  in  despair,  feeling 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  contend  with  the  evil  one. 

Thus  it  is  that  Towednack  Church  stands  lonely,  with  its  squat 
and  odd-looking  tower,  a  mark  of  the  power  of  evil  to  the  present 
day.  Associated  with  this  tower  is  a  proverb  :  ''  There  are  no 
cuckolds  in  Towednack,  because  there  are  no  horns  on  the  church 
tower." 

TEA-STALKS  AND  SMUT. 

STEMS  of  tea  floating  in  that  bevers^e  indicate  strangers. 
Flakes  of  smut  hanging  loose  to  the  fire-bars  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  time  of  the  stranger's  arrival  may  be  known  by  placing  the 
stem  on  the  back  of  one  hand  and  smacking  it  with  the  other ; 
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the  number  of  blows  given  before  it  is  removed  indicates  the  nam- 
ber  of  days  before  his  arrival. 

The  flake  of  carbon  is  blown  upon,  and  according  as  it  is  removed 
by  the  first,  second,  or  third  blow,  so  is  the  time  at  the  end  ot 
which  the  visitor  may  be  expected. 


AN  OLD  CORNISH  RHYME. 


W 


HEN  the  com  is  in  the  shock. 
Then  the  fish  are  on  the  rock." 


The  pilchard  visits  this  coast  in  the  early  autiunn.  These  are 
the  "  fish "  par  excellence  of  the  Cornish,  and  they  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished 

TO  CHOOSE  A  WIFE. 

ASCERTAIN  the  day  of  the  young  woman's  birth,  and  refer  to 
the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs.  Each  verse  from  the  ist  to 
the  31st  is  supposed  to  indicate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
character,  and  to  guide  the  searcher — the  verse  corresponding 
with  her  age  indicating  the  woman's  character. 

THE  ROBIN  AND  THE  WREN. 

"  'X*  HOSE  who  kill  a  robin  or  a  wran, 
1     Will  never  prosper,  boy  or  man." 

This  feeling  is  deeply  impressed  on  every  young  mind ;  there 
are  few,  therefore,  who  would  injure  either  of  those  birds. 

I  remember  that  a  boy  in  Redruth  kiUed  a  robin  :  the  dead 
robin  was  tied  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  marched  by  the  other 
boys  through  the  town,  all  of  them  singing  the  above  lines. 


TO  SECURE  GOOD  LUCK  FOR  A  CHILD. 

GIVE  the  first  person  whom  you  meet  between  your  own  house 
and  the  church  to  which  you  are  taking  die  infiant  to  be 
christened,  a  piece  of  bread  and  salt 


INNOCENCY. 

TO  wash  the  hands  is  an  attestation  of  innocency.     To  call  a 
man  "  dirty  fingers,"  is  to  accuse  him  of  some  foul  or  unjust 
deed. 
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RAIN  AT  BRIDAL  OR  BURIAL. 

«•  "DLESSED  is  the  bride 
^-^    Whom  the  sun  shines  on, 
Blessed  is  the  dead 
Whom  the  rain  rains  on.*' 

If  it  rains  while  a  wedding  party  are  on  their  way  to  the  churchy 
or  on  returning  from  it,  it  betokens  a  life  of  bickering  and  unhappi- 
ness. 

If  the  rain  falls  on  a  coffin,  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  the 
soul  of  the  departed  has  "  arrived  safe." 


CROWING  HENS,  ETC. 

A  WHISTLING  maid  and  a  crowing  hen  in  one  house,  is  a 
certain  sign  of  a  downfall  to  some  one  in  it.    I  have  Imown 
hens  killed  for  crowing  by  night. 

The  braying  of  an  ass  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather ;  so  is  also  the 
crowing  of  a  cock.     The  quacking  of  ducks  foretells  rain. 


THE  NEW  MOON. 

TO  see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  glass,  is  unlucky ; 
you  may  be  certain  that  you  will  break  glass  before  that  moon 
is  out.  I  have  known  persons  whose  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  dear  new  moon  hesitate.  ''  Hev  I  seed  her  out  a'  doors  afore  ?  " 
if  not,  they  will  go  into  the  open  air,  and  if  possible  show  the  moon 
"  a  piece  of  gold,"  or,  at  all  events,  turn  their  money. 


LOOKING-GLASSES. 

BREAKING  a  looking-glass  is  certain  to  insure  seven  years  of 
misfortune. 

THE  MAGPIE. 

^^    Two  is  a  sign  of  mirth, 
Three  b  a  sign  of  a  wedding, 

-...-(  birth. 

Four  is  asignof  a  I  ^jgath." 

A  scolding  woman  is  called  a  magpie.    Whenever  you  see  a  mag- 
pie, take  off  your  hat  to  it ;  this  will  turn  away  the  anger. 
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THE  MONTH  OF  MAY  UNLUCKY. 

MPCi  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  unhealthy  and  unlucky 
month. 
Children  bom  in  the  month  of  May  are  called  *'  May  chets," 
and  kittens  cast  in  May  are  invariably  destroyed,  for — 

"  May  chcts 
Bad  luck  begets." 
Another  rhyme  is — 

"A  hot  May, 
Fat  church  hay," 

meaning  that  funerals  will  be  plenty. 

ON  THE  BIRTHS  OF  CHILDREN. 

"  CUNDAY'S  child  is  fuU  of  grace, 
^Monday's  child  is  full  in  the  face, 
Tuesday's  child  is  solemn  and  sad, 
Wednesday's  child  is  merry  and  glad, 
Thursday's  child  is  inclined  to  thieving, 
Friday's  child  is  free  in  giving^ 
Saturday's  child  works  hard  for  his  living." 

ON  WASHING  LINEN. 

••  'T'HEY  that  wash  Monday  got  all  the  week  to  dry, 
**■      They  that  wash  Tuesday  are  pretty  near  by. 
They  that  wash  Wednesday  make  a  good  housewife, 
They  that  wash  Thursday  must  wash  for  their  life, 
They  that  wash  Friday  must  wash  in  need, 
They  that  wash  Saturday  are  sluts  indeed." 

ITCHING  EARS. 

WHEN  the  ears  are  red  and  itch,  it  is  a  sign  that  some 
one  is  talking  of  th6  suffering  individual.  If  it  is  the  left 
ear,  they  are  being  scandalised  ;  if  the  right  ear,  they  are  being 
praised. 

Often  have  I  heard,  when  the  lower  and  middle  class  people 
have  been  indulging  in  some  gossip  of  their  neighbours  or  friends, 
"  1 11  bet  how  their  ears  do  itch." 


THE  SPARK  ON  THE  CANDLE. 

A  BRIGHT  spark  on  the  candle-wick  indicates  a  letter  coming 
to  the  house.     The  person  towards  whom  it  shines  will 
receive  it.     The  time  of  its  arrival  is  determined  by  striking  the 
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oottom  of  the  candlestick  on  the  table.  If  the  spark  comes  off  on 
the  first  blow,  it  will  be  received  to-morrow ;  if  two  blows  are 
required,  on  die  second  day, — and  so  on. 

THE  BLUE  VEIN. 

A  FOND  mother  was  paying  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  a 
fine  healthy-looking  child,  a  boy  about  three  years  old.  The 
poor  woman's  breast  was  heaving  with  emotion,  and  she  struggled 
to  repress  her  sighs.  Upon  inquiring  if  anything  was  really 
wrong,  she  said  <<  the  old  lady  of  the  house  had  just  told  her 
that  the  child  could  not  live  long,  because  he  had  a  blue  vein 
across  his  nose, 

THE  CROAKING  OF  THE  RAVEN 

THERE  is  a  common  feeling  that  the  croaking  of  a  raven  over 
the  house  bodes  evil  to  some  member  of  the  family.  The 
following  incident,  given  to  me  by  a  really  intelligent  man,  illus- 
trates the  feeling  :* — 

"  One  day  our  family  were  much  annoyed  by  the  continued 
croaking  of  a  raven  over  our  house.  Some  of  us  believed  it  to  be 
a  token ;  others  derided  the  idea  ;  but  one  good  lady,  our  next- 
door  neighbour,  said,  '  Just  mark  the  day,  and  see  if  something 
does  not  come  of  it.'  The  day  and  hour  were  carefiiUy  noted. 
Months  passed  away,  and  unbelievers  were  loud  in  their  boastings 
and  inquiries  after  Uie  token.    . 

"  The  fifth  month  arrived,  and  with  it  a  black-edged  letter  from 
Australia,  annotmcing  the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family  in  that  country.  On  comparing  the  dates  of  the  death  an4 
the  raven's  croak,  they  were  found  to  have  occurred  on  the  same 
day." 

WHISTLING. 

TO  whistle  by  night  is  one  of  the  unpardonable  sins  amongst 
the  fishermen  of  St  Ives.  My  correspondent  says,  "  I  would 
no  more  dare  go  among  a  party  of  fishermen  at  night  whistling  a 
popular  air  than  into  a  den  of  tmtamed  tigers."     . 

No  miner  will  aUow  of  whistling  imderground.  I  could  never 
learn  from  the  miners  whether  they  r^arded  it  as  unlucky  or  not. 
I  rather  think  they  feel  that  whistling  indicates  thoughtlessness, 
and  they  know  their*  labour  is  one  of  danger,  requiring  serious 
attention. 

*  See  "Death  Tokens.* 
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MEETING  ON  THE  STAIRS. 

IT  is  considered  unlucky  to  meet  on  the  stairs,  and  often  one 
will  retire  to  his  or  her  room  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
giving  or  receiving  iU  luck.    . 

I  find  this  sui>erstition  prevails  also  in  the  Midland  counties. 


TREADING  ON  GRAVES. 

"  T^O  see  a  man  tread  over  graves, 

**■      I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 

*Tis  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon. 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark  1 " 

So  sings  Coleridge  in  his  ballad  of  "  The  Three  Graves." 

Whenever  a  person  shivers  from  a  sensation  of  cold  down  the 

spine,  it  is  said  some  one  is  walking  over  his  or  her  grave. 

Persons  believing  this,  will  give  directions  that  they  may  be 

buried  in  some  secluded  comer  of  the  churchyard,  so  that  their 

corpse  may  not  be  disturbed  by  unholy  footsteps. 


I 


A  LOOSE  GARTER. 

F  an  unmarried  woman's  garter  loosens  when  she  is  walking,  her 
sweetheart  is  thinking  of  her. 


TO  CURE  THE  HICCOUGH 

WET  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  with  spittle,  and  cross  the 
front  of  the  left  shoe  or  boot  three  times,  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer  backwards. 


THE  SLEEPING  FOOT. 

^HIS  irr^ularity  in  the  circulation  is  at  once  removed  by 
crossing  the  foot  with  saliva. 


THE  HORSE^SHOE, 

TO  nail  a  horse-shoe,  which  has  been  cast  on  the  road, over  the 
door  of  any  house,  bam,  or  stable,  is  an  effectual  means  of 
preventing  the  entrance  of  witches. 
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THE  BLACK  CAT'S  TAIL. 

THOSE  little  gatherings  which  occur  on  the  eyelids  of  children, 
locally  called  "  whilks,"  are  cured  by  passing  a  black  cat's 
tail  nine  times  over  the  place.  If  a  ram  cat,  the  cure  is  more 
certain. 

UNLUCKY  THINGS, 

TO  put  the  loaf  on  the  table  upside  down — to  cut  the  butter  at 
both  ends — to  place  the  bellows  on  the  table — to  upset  the 
salt-— to  cross  your  knife  and  fork-7-to  pour  gravy  out  of  a  spoon 
backwards  (or  back-handed),  is  each  unlucky  and  leads  to 
quarrels.  To  borrow  or  lend  a  bellows  is  most  unlucky,  and 
many  would  rather  give  than  lend  one. 

If  you  are  going  on  an  errand,  never  turn  back  to  your  house, 
it  presages  ill  luck  to  do  so.  If,  however,  you  are  compelled  to  it, 
fail  not  to  sit  down.     By  doing  this  some  mischief  may  be  avoided. 

THE  LIMP  CORPSE. 

IF  a  corpse  stiffens  shortly  after  death,  all  is  thought  to  proceed 
naturally ;  but  if  the  limbs  remain  flexible,  some  one  of  the 
family  is  shortly  to  follow.  If  the  eyes  of  a  corpse  are  difficult  to 
close,  it  is  said  "  they  are  looking  after  a  follower." 


To  find  a  louse  on  one's  linen,  is  a  sign  of  sickness.  To  find 
two,  indicates  a  severe  illness.  If  three  lice  are  so  found  within  a 
month,  it  is  a  "  token  to  prepare." 

Talking  backwards,  or  putting  one  word  incorrectly  before  an- 
other,— "  the  cart  before  the  horse," — ^is  considered  to  foretell  that 
you  will  shortly  see  a  stranger. 

If  two  young  people,  in  conversation,  happen  to  think  of  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of  them  utters  the  thought  before 
the  other,  that  one  is  certain  to  be  married  first. 

''BY  HOOK  OR  BY  CROOKS 

IN  the  parish  of  Egles-Hayle  are  two  crosses,  known  as 
"  PeverelPs  Crosses  ;  "  and  near  Mount  Charles,  also  in  this 
parish,  is  another  "  moorstone "  cross,  called  the  Prior*s  Cross, 
whereon  is  cut  the  figure  of  a  hook  and  a  crook,  in  memory  of 
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the  privileges  granted  by  a  prior,  belonging  to  the  family  of  tHe 
Peverells,  who  are  said  to  have  possessed  lands  in  this  parfsh 
since  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

The  poor  of  Bodmin  were  greatly  distressed  through  the 
scarcity  of  fuel,  the  "  turf,"  or  peat  of  the  moors,  being  insufficient 
to  supply  their  wants.  The  prior  gave  "  privil^e  and  freedom  " 
to  the  poor  of  Bodmifi  for  gathering,  for  "  fire-boote  and  house- 
boote,"  such  boughs  and  branches  of  oak-trees  in  his  woods  of 
Dunmear,  as  they  could  reach  to,  or  come  at,  with  a  '^hook  and  a 
crook,"  without  fiirther  damage  to  the  trees. 

Hence  the  proverb  concerning  filching,  "  that  they  wiU  have  it 
1^  hook  or  by  crook." 


WEATHER  SIGNS. 

THE  Weather  Dog. —  It  frequently  happens  in  unsettled 
weather  that  banks  of  rain-cloud  gather  around  the  horizon, 
and  that,  over  isolated  tracts,  the  rain  falls.  If  these  depositions 
from  this  low  stratum  of  clouds  occur  opposite  to  the  sun,  the  lower 
limb  of  a  bow  is  formed,  often  appearing  like  a  pillar  of  decom- 
posed light ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  coloured  bands  will  be 
seen,  forming  indeed  the  two  extremities  of  the  arch.  These  are 
"  weather  dogs,"  and  they  are  regarded  as  certain  prognostications 
of  showery  or  stormy  weather.* 

The  usual  proverb  with  regard  to  the  full  bow,  which  prevaib 
generally,  is  common  in  Cornwall — 

"The  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning ; 
The  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight" 

But,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  "  weather  dog  '*  is  peculiarly  Cornish. 


WEATHER  AT  USKEARD, 

**  'T'HE  south  wind  always  brings  wet  weather; 
•*■  The  north  wind,  wet  and  cold  together. 
The  west  wind  always  brings  us  rain  ; 
The  east  wind  blows  it  back  again. 

•  "  There  appeared  in  the  north-east  the  frustnim  of  a  large  rainbow ;  all  the  colours 
were  lively  and  distinct ,  and  it  was  three  times  as  wide  as  the  arch  of  an  ordinary  com. 
plete  rainbow,  but  no  higher  than  it  was  wide.  They  call  it  here,  in  Cornwall,  a  weatker 
dog:  but  in  the  Cornish  language,  Z./r/tw^«r/,~that  is,  the  weather's  eye,— and  pro- 
nounce it  a  certain  sign  of  hard  X9^x%,^^B9r^a*is  Natural  History  ft  ComtoalL 
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If  the  Bun  in  red  should  set, 
The  next  day  surely  will  be  wet ; 
If  the  sun  should  set  in  gray, 
The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day." 


3  end's  Loot, 


THE  FIRST  BUTTERFLY. 


**  /^NE  of  the  superstitions  prevailing  in  Devonshire  is,  that  any 
V->^  individual  neglecting  to  kill  the  first  butterfly  he  may  see 
for  the  season,  will  have  ill  luck  throughout  the  year."  *  The  follow- 
ing recent  example  b  given  by  a  young  lady  : — "  The  other  Sunday, 
as  we  were  walking  to  church,  we  met  a  man  running  at  full  speed, 
with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other.  As  he  passed 
us,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  shan't  hat  'en  now,  I  b'lieve.'  He  did  not 
give  us  time  to  inquire  what  he  was  so  eagerly  pursuing ;  but  we 
presently  overtook  an  old  man,  whom  we  knew  to  be  his  father, 
and  who,  being  very  infirm,  and  upwards  of  seventy,  generally 
hobbled  about  "^  by  the  aid  of  two  sticks.  Addressing  me,  he 
observed,  '  My  zin  a  took  away  wan  a  my  sticks,  miss  ;  wan't  be 
ebble  to  kil'n  now  though,  I  blieve.'  *  Kill  what  ? '  said  I.  *  Why, 
'tis  a  butterfly,  miss, — the  furst  hee'th  a  zeed  for  the  year ;  and 
they  zay  that  a  body  will  have  cruel  bad  luck  if  a  ditn'en  kill  a 
furst  a  zeeth.' " 

I  have  found  this  belief  prevailing  in  the  east,  but  never  in  the 
west,  of  Cornwall. 

PECULIAR  WORDS  AND  PHRASES.\ 

"T^HE  people  in  the  west,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "have 
A  adopted  many  words  from  the  Danish  invaders."  Tradition 
assures  us  that  the  sea-rovers  of  the  North  frequently  landed  at 
Witsand  Bay,  burned  and  pillaged  the  villages  of  Escols  and 
M^yon,  sometimes 'took  ofl'the  women,  but  never  made  a  settle- 
ment Certain  red-haired  families  are  often  referred  to  as  Danes, 
and  the  dark-haired  people  will  not  marry  with  "a  red-haired 
Dane.'  He  continues : — "  If  you  were  in  Buryan  Church-town  this 
evening,  you  might  probably  hear  Betty  Trenoweth  say,  *  I  '11  take 
off  my  tomer  [toute  serve],  and  run  up  to  Janey  Angwins  to 
cousey  [causer]  a  spell ;  there's  a  lot  of  boys  gone  in  there,  so 
there  11  be .  a  grand  courdnt  [de  courir],  I  expect.'  In  a  short 
time  Betty  may  come  back  disappointed,  saying,  *'Twas  a  mere 
cov/s  courant  after  all,  cheld  vean — all  hammer  and  tongs.' " 
The  totiser  is  a  large  apron  or  wrapper  to  come  quite  round 

•  Hone's  Table  Book.  f  Sec  Appendix  EE, 
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and  keep  the  under  garments  clean.  By  a  courant  with  the  boys, 
they  mean  a  game  of  running  romps.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  hear  the  people  say,  "It  was  a 
fine  couranty"  "  We  Ve  had  a  good  courant^"  when  they  intend  to 
express  the  enjoyment  of  some  pleasure  party.  These  are,  how- 
ever, probably  more  nearly  allied  to  Norman-French. 

There  are  some  proverbial  expressions  peculiar  to  the  west : — 

"  Sow  barley  in  dree,  and  wheat  in  pul."  * 

"  To  make  an  old  nail  good,  right  it  on  wood." 

"  Fill  the  sack,  then  it  can  stand." 
The  last  meaning  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  work  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  less  conmK)n  expressions,  preserving 
remarkable  words  : — 

'Tis  not  besibd — It  is  not  allotted  me. 

He  will  never  scrip  it — He  will  never  escape  it. 

He  is  nothing  pruly — He  is  ^ot  handsome. 

Give  her  dule — Give  her  some  comfort  or  consolation. 

Hark  to  his  lidden — Listen  to  his  word  or  talk. 

It  was  tiventy  or  some — It  was  about  twenty. 

The  wind  brings  th^  pitme — The  wind  raises  the  dust. 

How  thick  the  brusse  lies — How  thick  the  dust  lies. 

He  is  throyting — He  is  cutting  chips  from  sticks. 

He  came  of  a  good  havage^  He  belongs  to  a  good  or  respect- 
able family. 

Name — a  straw  collar  vith  wooden  coUar-trees,  to  which  arc 
fastened  the  rope  traces. 

Scalpions  (buckthorn^   or   rather   buckhorn)^-%7lX\.    dried   fish, 
usually  the  whiting. 

"  Eating  fair  maids,  or  fermades — {fumadoes) — [pilchards],  and 
drinking  mahogany  [gin  and  treacle]." 

*  h^  pul ;  meaniog  in  mud. 
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**  Farewell,  rewards  and  fairies, 
Good  housewives  now  may  say ; 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 
Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 


*  A  tell-tale  in  their  company 
They  never  could  endure ; 
And  who  kept  not  secretly 
Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure." 

Farewdl  to  the  Fatries.—l^CHAKD  Corbet. 
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VARIOUS   ROMANCES  AND 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

THE  BELLS  OF  FORRABURY  CHURCH. 

'•*  The  Corniali  drolls  are  dead,  each  one ; 
'  The  fairies  from  their  haunts  have  gone : 
There 's  scarce  a  witch  in  all  the  land. 
The  world  has  grown  so  leam'd  and  grand.** 

Hbnry  Quick,  tk*  Zenncr  PoeU 

TO  this  day  the  tower  of  Forrabury  Church,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  Mr  Hawker,  "  the  silent  tower  of  Bottreaux,?  remains 
without  bells.  "  At  Forrabury  the  chimes  have  never  sounded  for  a 
marriage,  the  knell  has  never  been  heard  for  a  funeral." — CoUitis, 

In  days  long  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Forrabury — 
which  does  not  cover  a  square  mile,  but  which  now  includes 
the  chief  part  of  the  town  of  Boscastle  and  its  harbour — resolved 
to  have  a  peal  of  bells  which  should  rival  those  of  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Tintagel,  which  are  said  to  have  rung  merrily  at  the 
marriage,  and  tolled  solemnly  at  the  death,  of  Arthur. 

The  bells  were  cast ;  the  bells  were  blessed ;  and  the  bells  were 
shipped  for  Forrabury.  Few  voyages  were  more  favourable ;  and 
the  ship  glided,  with  a  fair  wind,  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Cornwall,  waiting  for  the  tide  to  carry  her  safely  into  the  harbour  of 
Bottreaux. 

The  vesper  bells  rang  out  at  Tintagel ;  and  the  pilot,  when  he 
heard  the  blessed  sound,  devoutly  crossed  himself,  and  bending  his 
knee,  thanked  God  for  the  safe  and  quick  voyage  which  they  had 
made. 

The  captain  laughed  at  the  superstition  of  the  pilot,  as  he  called 
it,  and  swore  that  they  had  only  to  thank  themselves  for  the 
speedy  voyage,  and  that,  with  his  arm  at  the  helm,  and  his  judg- 
ment to  guide  them,  they  should  soon  have  a  happy  landing.  The 
pilot  checked  this  profane  speech ;  but  the  wicked  captain — and 
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he  swore  more  impiously  than  ever  that  all  was  due  to  himself  and 
his  men — laughed  to  scorn  the  pilot's  prayer.  "  May  God  forgive 
you  ! "  was  the  pilot's  reply. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  northern  shores  of  Cornwall 
will  know  that  sometimes  a  huge  wave,  generated  by  some  mys- 
terious power  m  the  wide  Atlantic,  will  foil  on,  overpowering 
everything  by  its  weight  and  force. 

While  yet  the  captain's  oaths  were  heard,  and  while  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  shore  were  looking  out  from  the  cliffs,  expecting, 
within  an  hour,  to  see  the  vessel,  charged  with  their  bells,  safe  in 
•  their  harbour,  one  of  these  vast  swellings  of  <he  ocean  was  seen. 
Onward  came  the  grand  billow  in  all  the  terror  of  its  might.  The 
ship  rose  not  upon  the  waters  as  it  came  onward.  She  was 
overwhelmed,  and  sank  in  an  instant  close  to  the  land. 

As  the  vessel  sank,  the  bells  were  heard  tolling  with  a  muffled 
sound,  as  if  ringing'  the  death-knell  of  the  ship  and  sailors,  of  whom 
the  good  pilot  alone  escaped  with  life. 

When  storms  are  coming,  and  only  then,  the  bells  of  Forrabury, 
with  their  dull,  muffled  sound,  are  heard  from  beneath  the  heaving 
sea,  a  warning  to  the  wicked ;  and  the  tower  has  remained  to  this 
day  silent. 

THE  TOWER  OF  MINSTER  CHURCH. 

"The  Mbster  of  the  Trees  I  a  lonely  dell, 

Deep  with  old  oaks,  and  'mid  their  quiet  shade,  • 
Gray  with  the  most  of  years,  yon  antique  cell  1 
Sad  are  those  walls :  the  cloister  lowly  laid, 
Where  pacing  monks  at  solemn  evening  made 

Their  chanted  orisons :  and  as  the  breeze 
Came  up  the  vale,  by  rock  and  tree  delay'd. 
They  heard  the  awful  voice  of  many  seas 
Blend  with.thy  pausing  hymn,  thou  Minster  of  the  Trees  I* 

Hawkbk. 

ON  a  visit  to  this  old  church,  which  is  aUowed  to  perish  under 
the  influences  of  damp  and  the  accompanying  vegetable 
growth,  in  a  way  which  is  but  Uttle  creditable  to  the  parishioners, 
I  was  struck  at  the  evidence  that  the  tower  had  either  been  taken 
down  or  that  it  had  fiadlen.  Amidst  the  long  grass  of  the  church- 
yard I  found  many  remains  of  carved  stones,  which  clearly  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  tower.  I  sought  for  some  information, 
but  I  could  obtain  none.  The  officiating  clergyman,  and  several 
gentlemen  of  Boscastle,  were  alike  ignorant  of  any  tradition  con- 
nected with  the  tower — the  prevalent  idea  being  that  it  was  left 
unfinished. 
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At  length,  the  ostler  at  the  inn  informed  me  that  the  story  of 
the  destruction  of  the  tower  ran  thus  : — 

The  tower  of  the  church  of  the  ancient  abbey  was  seen  through 
the  gorge  which  no\«r  forms  the  harbour  of  Boscastle,  far  out  at 
sea.  The  monks  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  hght  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  tower  to  i^ide  the  worshippers  at  night  to  the 
minster. 

Frequently  sailors  mistook  this,  by  day  for  some  land-mark, 
and  at  night  for  a  beacon,  and  were  thus  led  into  a  trap  from  which 
they  could  not  easily  extricate  themselves,  and  within  which  they 
often  perished.  This  accident  occurred  so  frequently  that  the 
sailors  began  at  last  to  declare  their  belief  that  the  monks  pur- 
posely beguiled  them  to  their  fate,  hinting,  indeed,  that  plunder 
was  their  object.  Eventually,  a  band  of  daring  men,  who  had  been 
thus  lured  into  Boscastle,  went  to  the  abbey,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  made  by  the  monks,  they  pulled  down  the  tower,  since 
which  time  it  has  never  been  rebuilt. 


TEMPLE  MOORS. 

THE  parish  of  Temple  in  1851  had  a  population  of  24.  Yet 
once  the  Knights  Templar  built  a  church  here ;  and  with 
the  purpose  of  civilising  the  inhabitants  of  the  moor  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  founded,  they  secured  for  their  temple  some  special 
privileges.  *J  Many  a  bad  marriage  bargain,"  says  Tonkin,  "  is 
there  yearly  slubbered  up  ;  and  grass  widows  with  their  fatlings  put 
to  lie-in  and  nurse  here."  "  Send  her  to  Temple  Moors,"  implied 
that  any  female  requiring  seclusion  might  at  one  time  secure  it 
under  the  charge  of  these  Christian  knights  in  this  their  preceptory, 
and  be  returned  to  the  world  again,  probably,  in  all  respects,  a 
better  woman.  At  all  events,  the  world,  being  in  ignorance,  did 
not  repudiate  the  erring  sister. 

Stories  linger  over  this  wilderness  of  mixed  good  and  evil.  The 
church,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  great  cause  of  saving  sinners, 
has  perished.  No  stone  remains  to  tell  us  where  it  stood ;  and  to 
*'  send  her  to  Temple  moors,"  is  to  proclaim  a  wonian  an  outcast 
from  society. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  TAMARA, 

THE  lovely  nymph  Tamara  was  bom  in  a  cavern.     Although 
her  parents  were  spirits  of  the  earth,  the  child  loved  the  light 
of  day.     Oflen  had  they  chided  her  for  yielding  to  her  desires  and 
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visiting  the  upper  world ;  and  often  had  they  warned  her  against 
the  consequences  which  would  probably  arise  from  her  neglect  of 
their  advice. 

The  giants  of  the  moors  were  to  be  feared ;  and  it  was  from 
these  that  the  earth  spirits  desired  to  protect  their  child. 

Tamara — beautiful,  young,  heedless — never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  looking  on  the  glorious  sun.  Two  sons  of  Dartmoor  giants — 
Tavy  and'Tawrage — had  seen  the  fair  maid,  and  longed  to  possess 
her.  Long  was  their  toil,  and  the  wild  maiden  often  led  them  over 
mountain  and  moor  in  playful  chase. 

Under  a  bush  in  Morewinstow,  one  day,  both  Tavy  and  Taw- 
rage  came  upon  Tamara.  They  resolved  now  to  compel  her  to 
declare  upon  which  of  them  her  choice  should  fall.  The  young 
men  used  every  persuasion,  and  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name.  Her  parents  had  missed  Tamara,  and  they  sought  and 
found  her  seated  between  the  sons  of  the  giants  whom  they  hated. 
The  gnome  father  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  the  eyes  of  Tavy 
and  Tawrage,  and  then  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  daughter 
to  return  to  his  subterranean  cell. 

Tamara  would  not  leave  her  lovers.  In  his  rage  the  gnome 
cursed  his  daughter,  and,  by  the  might  of  his  curse,  changed  her 
into  a  river,  which  should  flow  on  for  ever  to  the  salt  sea.  The 
lovely  Tamara  dissolved  in  tears,  and  as  a  crystal  stream  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  the  waters  glided  onward  to  the  ocean. 

At  length  Tavy  awoke.  His  Tamara  was  gone ;  he  fled  to  his 
father  in  the  hills.  The  giant  knew  of  the  metamorphosis,  and,  to 
ease  the  anguish  of  his  son,  he  transformed  him  into  a  stream. 
Rushing  over  rocks,  running  through  morasses,  gliding  along  val- 
leys, and  murmuring  amidst  the  groves,  Tavy  still  goes  on  seeking 
for  Tamara — his  only  joy  being  that  he  runs  by  her  side,  and  that, 
mingling  their  waters,  they  glide  together  to  the  eternal  sea. 

Tawrage  awakened  after  a  long  sleep.  He  divined  what  had 
taken  place,  and  fled  to  the  hills  to  an  enchanter.  At  his  prayer 
he,  too,  was  changed  to  a  stream ;  but  he  mistook  the  road  along 
which  Tamara  had  gone,  and  onward,  ever  sorrowing,  he  flows — 
away — away — away  from  his  Tamara  for  everl 

Thus  originated  the  Tamar,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Taw. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  BARN. 

THE  Daunays  were  great  people  in  their  day;  but  many  of 
them  bore  indifferent  characters. 
Sir  John  de  Daunay  was  a  strange  mixture  of  ostentatious  pride 
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and  penuriousness.  His  Lady  Emelyn  was  as  proud  as  her  hus* 
band,  but  extravagant  to  a  fault. 

The  priests  of  St  Germans  persuaded  Sir  John  to  build  a  church 
on  his  lands  at  Sheviock.  He  commenced  the  work,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  great  wealth,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  cur- 
tailed the  fair  proportions  on  which  he  had  at  first  decided. 

Emelyn  was  enraged  at  this  ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  prompted  by 
the  devil  in  visible  presence,  she  resolved  to  build  a  Bam  which 
should  exceed  in  beauty  the  house  of  God. 

The  bam  rose  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Stones  were  laid  at 
night,  and  the  work  proceeded  as  if  the  most  lavish  expenditure 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  church  progressed  but  slowly, 
and  was,  after  all,  a  very  inferior  structure  to  the  bam.  The 
devil,  without  doubt,  having  assisted  Lady  Daunay  in  her  wicked 
work. 

"  There  runneth  a  tale  amongst  the  parishioners  how  one  of  the 
Daunay  family's  ancestors  undertook  to  build  the  church,  and  the 
wife  the  bam  adjoining;  and  that,  casting  up  accounts  on 
finishing  their  work,  the  barn  was  found  to  have  cost  i^d.  more 
than  the  church."  * 

The  Daunay  aisle  in  Sheviock  Church  still  preserves  the  name 
of  this  family,  who  appear  to  have  possessed  at  one  time  nearly  all 
this,  and  much  of  the  adjoining  parish. 


THE  PENRYN  TRAGEDY.     . 

"  News  from  Peniyc,  in  Cornwall,  of  a  most  bloody  and  unexampled  Marder.** 

SUCH  was  the  title  of  a  black-letter  pamphlet  of  eight  pages 
referred  to  by  Lysons^    This  curious  book  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  existence. 

Mr  Davies  Gilbert,  who  possessed  much  property  in  the  parish 
of  Gluvias,  was  especially  interested  in  the  farm  of  Bohelland,  the 
place  which  has  been  rendered  for  ever  notorious,  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  Lillo's  tragedy  of  "  Fatal  Curiosity." 

From  a  work  entitled  "  The  Reign  and  Death  of  King  James 
of  Great  Britain,"  Mr  Gilbert  quotes  as  follows : — 

"  He  had  been  blessed  with  ample  possessions  and  fruitful  issue,  unhappy 
only  in  a  younger  son,  who,  taking  liberty  from  his  father's  bouuty,  and 
with  a  crew  of  like  condition,  that  wearied  on  land,  they  went  roving  to 
sea,  and,  in  a  small  vessel  southward,  took  boot  from  all  they  could  naaster. 
And  so  increasing  force  and  wealth,  ventured  on  a  Turk's  man  in  the 
Streights ;  but  by  mischance  their  own  powder  fired  themselves,  and  our' 


•  Davies  Gilbert's  "  Cornwall." 
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gfdiant,  tnistiog  to  his  skilful  swimming,  got  on  shore  upon  Rhodes,  with 
the  best  of  his  jewels  about  him ;  where,  offering  some  to  sale  to  a  Jew,  who 
knew  them  to  be  the  Govemor*s  of  Algier,  he  was  apprehended,  and,  as  a ' 
•  pirate,  sentenced  to  the  galleys  among  other  Christians,  whose  miserable 
slavery  made  them  all  studious  of  freedom,  and  with  wit  and  valour  took 
opportunity  and  means  to  murder  some  officers,  got  on  board  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  and  came  safe  to  London ;  where  his  misery,  and  some  skiS, 
made  him  servant  to  a  surgeon,  and  sudden  preferment  to  the  East  Indies. 
There,  by  thb  means,  he  got  money;  with  which  reluming  back,  he 
designed  himself  for  his  native  county,  Cornwall.  And  in  a  small  ship  . 
from  London,  sailing  to  the  west,  was  cast  away  upon  that  coast.  But  his 
excellent  skill  in  swimming,  and  former  fate  to  boot,  brought  him  safe  to 
shore ;  where,  since  his  fifteen  years*  absence,  his  father*s  former  fortunes 
much  decayed,  now  retired  him  not  far  off  to  a  country  habitation,  in  debt 
and  danger. 

"  His  sister  he  finds  married  to  a  mercer,  a  meaner  match  than  her  birth 
promised.  To  her,  at  first,  he  appears  a  poor  stranger,  but  in  private 
reveals  himself,  and  withal  what  jewels  and  gold  he  had  concealed  in  a 
bow-case  about  him  ;  and  concluded  that  the  next  day  he  intended  to  ap- 
pear  to  his  parents,  and  to  keep  his  disguise  till  she  and  her  husband  should 
meet,  and  make  their  common  joy  complete.  Being  come  to  his  parents, 
his  humble  behaviour,  suitable  to  his  suit  of  clothes,  melted  the  old  couple 
to  so  much  compassion  as  to  give  him  covering  from  the  cold  season  under 
their  outward  roof ;  and  by  degrees  his  travelling  tales,  told  with  passion  to 
the  aged  people,  made  him  their  guest  so  long  by  the  kitchen  fire,  that  the 
husband  took  leave  and  went  to  bed.  And  soon  after  his  true  stories 
working  compassion  in  the  weaker  vessel,  she  wept,  and  so  did  he ;  but 
compassionate  of  her  tears,  he  comforted  her  with  a  piece  of  gold,  which 
gave  assurance  that  he  deserved  a  lodging,  to  which  she  brought  him  ;  and 
being  in  bed,  showed  her  his  girdled  wealth,  which  he  said  was  sufficient 
to  relieve  her  husband's  wants,  and  to  spare  for  himself,  and  being  very 
weary,  fell  fast  asleep. 

•'The  wife  tempted  with  the  golden  bait  of  what  she  had,  and  eager  of 
enjoying  all,  awakened  her  husband  with  this  news,  and  her  contrivance 
what  to  do ;  and  though  with  horrid  apprehensions  he  oft  refused,  yet  her 
puling  fondness  (Eve*s  enchantments)  moved  him  to  consent,  and  rise  to  be 
master  of  all,  and  both  of  them  to  murder  the  man,  which  instantly  they 
did  ;  covering  the  corpse  under  the  clothes  till  opportunity  to  convey  it  out 
of  the  way. 

"The  6arly  morning  hastens  the  sister  to  her  father's  house,  where  she 
with  signs  of  joy,  inquires  for  a  sailor  that  should  lodge  there  the  last 
night ;  the  parents  sligntly  denied  to  have  seen  any  such,  until  she  told  them 
that  he  was  her  brotner,  her  lost  brother ;  by  that  assured  scar  upon  his 
arm,  cut  with  a  sword  in  his  youth,  she  knew  him ;  and  were  all  resolved 
this  morning  to  meet  there  and  be  merry. 

**  The  father  hastily  runs  up,  finds  the  mark,  and  with  horrid  regret  of  this 
monstrous  murder  of  his  own  son,  with  the  same  knife  cuts  his  own  throat 

"  The  wife  went  up  to  consult  with  him,  where,  in  a  most  strange  manner 
beholding  them  both  in  blood,  wild  and  aghast,  with  the  instrument  at 
hand,  readily  rips  herself  up,  and  perishes  on  the  same  spot 

"  The  daughter,  doubting  the  delay  of  their  absence,  searches  for  them 
all,  whom  she  found  out  too  soon  ;  with  the  sad  sight  of  this  scene,  and 
being  overcome  with  horror  and  amaze  of  this  deluge  of  destruction,  she 
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sank  down  and  died  ;  the  fatal  end  of  that  family.  The  truth  of  which 
was  frequently  known,  and  flew  to  court  in  this  guise ;  but  the  imprinted 
relation  conceals  their  names,  in  favour  to  some  neighbour  of  repute  and 
kin  to  that  family.  The  same  sense  makes  me  therein  silent  also." — 
Gilbert*^  vol.  ii.  p.  loo. 

Mr  Harris  of  Salisbury,  in  his  "  Philological  Inquiries,"  says  of 
Lillo's  tragedy : — 

<<  It  is  no  small  praise  to  this  affecting  fable  that  it  so  much 
resembles  the  'CEdipus  Tyrannus '  of  Sophocles.  In  both  tragedies, 
that  which  apparently  leads  to  joy,  leads  in  its  completion  to 
misery ;  both  tragedies  concur  in  the  horror  of  their  discoveries, 
and  both  in  those  great  outlines  of  a  truly  tragic  revolution 
(according  to  the  nervous  sentiment  of  Lillo  himself) — 

*  The  two  extremes  of  life, 
The  highest  happiness  the  deepest  woe 
With  sdl  the  sharp  and  bitter  aggravations 
Of  such  a  vast  transition.'  *' 

GOLDSITHNEY  FAIR  AND  THE  GLOVE. 

ON  the  5th  of  August,  St  James's  day  (old  style),  a  fair  is 
held  here,  which  was  originally  held  in  the  Church- town  of 
Sithney  near  Helston. 

In  olden  time,  the  good  St  Perran  the  Uitle  gave  to  the 
wrestlers  in  his  parish  a  glove  as  the  prize,  and  the  winner  of  the 
glove  was  permitted  to  collect  the  market  toll  on  the  day  of 
the  feast,  and  to  appropriate  the  money  to  his  own  use.  The 
winner  of  the  glove  lived  in  the  Church-town  of  Sithney,  and 
for  long  long  years  the  right  of  holding  the  fair  remained  undis- 
puted. 

At  length  the  miners  of  Goldsithney  resolved  to  contest  the 
prize,  and  they  won  it,  since  which  time  the  fair  has  been  held  in 
that  village,  they  paying  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Sithney  one 
shilling  as  compensation. 

Gilbert  remarks  "  The  displaying  of  a  glove  at  fairs  is  an  ancient 
and  widely-extended  custom.  Mr  Lysons  says  it  is  continued  at 
Chester.  The  editor  has  seen  a  large  ornamented  glove  over  the 
guildhall  at  Exeter  during  the  fairs."  * 

THE  HARL YN  PIE.i 

"  A  DJOINING  the  Church  of  Constantine  in  the  parish  of 

-^^      St  Merry n,  was  a  cottage  which  a  family  of  the  name  of 

Edwards  held  for  generations,  under  the  proprietors  of  Harlyn,  by 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  309,  t  Sec  Appendix  FF. 
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the  annual  render  of  a  pie,  made  of  limpets,  raisins,  and  various 
herbs,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  church  was  dedicated.  The  pie,  as  I  have  heard  from  my 
family,  and  from  more  ancient  members  of  the  family,  and  from 
old  servants,  was  excellent.  The  Edwards  had  pursued  for 
centuries  the  occupation  of  shepherds  on  Harlyn  and  Constantine 
Conmions.  The  last  died  about  forty  years  ago,  and  the  wreck 
of  their  cottage  is  almost  buried  in  the  sand."* 

PACKS  OF  WOOL  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 
BRIDGE  OF  WADEBRIDGE. 

LOVEBONE  was  the  vicar  of  Wadebridge,  and  there  was 
'  a  ferry  across  the  river.  It  was  a  frequent  custom  for  the 
farmers  to  ride  their  horses  and  to  drive  their  cattle  across  when 
the  tide  was  low,  and  frequently  men  and  beasts  were  lost  in  the 
quicksands  formed  on  the  rising  of  the  tide.  A  sad  accident  of 
this  kind  happened,  and  Lovebone  resolv^  on  building  a  bridge ; 
as  Leland  says  in  his  "  Itinerary,"  "  Then  one  Lovebone,  vicar  of 
Wadebridge,  moved  with  pitie,  began  the  bridge,  and  with  great 
paine  and  studie,  good  people  putting  their  help  thereto,  finished 
it  vdth  xvii  fair  and  great  uniform  arches  of  stone." 

Great  was  the  labour,  and  frequent  the  disappointment.  Pier 
after  pier  were  built,  and  then  they  were  lost  in  the  sands.  A 
"  fsEur  structure  "  was  visible  at  night,  in  the  morning  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  work  of  the  masons.  Lovebone  almost  despaired  of 
success,  indeed  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  Work,  when  he  dreamed 
that  an  angel  came  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  he  sheared  them, 
let  the  wool  fall  into  the  water,  and  speedily  built  the  bridge  upon 
the  wool. 

Lovebone  awoke  with  a  new  idea.  He  gathered  from  the  farmers 
around,  all  the  wool  they  would  give  him,  he  put  it  loosely  into 
into  packs,  placed  these  thickly  upon  the  sand,  and  built  his  piers. 
The  work  remains  to  this  day  in  proof  of  the  engineering  skill  of 
the  suggesting  angel.f 

Quoting  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,"  we  find  the  Citizen  saying  to  the  Prologue  :— 

"  Why  could  you  not  be  content  as  well  as  others,  with  the 
Legend  of  Whittington  ?  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  with  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ?  or  the  Story 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  with  the  rearing  of  London  Bridge  upon  wool- 
sacks?" 

'  Letter  from  William  Peter,  Esq.  of  Harlyn,  to  Davioi  Gilbert,  toI.  uL  p.  178. 
t  See  Keighton's  **  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,"  p.  947. 
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'    THE  LAST  WOLF  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  extirpation  of  the  wolves,  which  once  existed  in  every  part 
of  these  islands,  is  an  oft-told  stoiy. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  last  native  wolf  lived  in 
the  forests  of  Ludgvan,  near  Penzance.  The  last  of  his  race  was 
a  gigantic  specimen,  and  terrible  was  the  havoc  made  by  him  on 
the  flocks.  Tradition  tells  us  that  at  last  he  carried  off  a  child. 
This  could  not  be  endured,  so  the  peasantry  all  turned  out,  and  this 
famous  wolf  was  captured  at  Rospeith,  the  name  of  a  farm  still 
existing  in  Ludgvan. 

CHURCHES  BUILT  IN  PERFORMANCE  OF  VOWS. 

THERE  are  several  churches  which,  tradition  tells  us,  owe  their 
origin  to  vows  inade  by  terrified  men  that  they  would,  if 
relieved  from  their  dangers,  build  a  temple  to  God. 

Amongst  these  may  be  named  Brent  Tor,  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr 
Bray: — 

"The  church  of  Brent  Tor  is  dedicated  to  St  Michael  And  there  is  a 
tradition  among  the  vulgar  that  its  foundation  was  originally  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  but  that  the  enemy  of  all  angels,  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
removed  the  stones  by  night  from  the  base  to  tjie  summit, — probably  to  be 
nearer  his  o^vn  dominion,  the  air, — ^but  that,  immediately  on  the  church's 
being  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  the  patron  of  the  edifice  hurled  upon  the 
devil  such  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  that  he  never  afterwards  ventured  to 
approach  it.  Others  tell  us  that  it  was  erected  by  a"  wealthy  merchant,  who 
vowed,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm  at  sea  (possibly  addressing  him- 
self to  his  patron,  St  Michael),  that  if  he  escaped,  he  would  built  a  diurch 
on  the  first  land  he  descried."  * 

Brent  Tor  is  a  very  remarkable  hill,  and  can  be  seen  far  off  at 
sea.     This  may  possibly  lend  some  support  to  the  latter  tradition. 

St  Anthony,  in  Kerrier,  is  likewise  stated  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  vow.  Soon  after  the  Con.quest,  as  some  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune  were  coming  to  England  from  Normandy,  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  from  which  they  expected  immediate 
destruction.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress,  they  directed  their 
prayers  to  St  Anthony,  and  laid  themselves  under  a  solemn  vow 
to  erect  a  church  to  his  memory,  if  he  would  save  them  from  ship- 
wreck ;  and  that  this  church  should  be  erected  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  should  first  get  on  shore.  Driven  by  the  tempest,  they 
were  conducted,  -by  a  power  fully  equal  to  that  which  St  Anthony 
might  be  supposed  to  possess,  into  St  M awe's  harbour,  and  happily 

•  "  Traditions,  T^gends,  Superstitions,  and  Sketches  of  Devonshire,^  by  Mrs  Bray, 
who  gives  a  letter  of  her  husband's,  for  some  time  vicar  of  Tavistock. 
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landed  on  that  very  spot  where  the  church  now  stands.  And  it 
appears  that  the  materials  with  which  the  tower  is  built,  and  the 
situation  which  the  church  and  tower  occupy,  are  calculated  to  give 
sanction  to  this  tradition. 


BOLAIT,  THE  FIELD  OF  BLOOD. 

TRADITION  asserts  that  it  was  on  the  spot,  so  called  in  the 
parish  of  Burian,  that  the  last  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Cornish  Britons  and  Athelstan.  This  is,  in  some  measure,  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  flint  arrow-heads,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, from  time  to  time,  in  and  near  this  "  field  of  slaughter." 

We  have  little  beyond  the  evidence  of  tradition  to  guide  us  in 
regard  to  any  of  the  triumphs  of  Athelstan  in  Cornwall.  It  appears 
tolerably  certain  .that  this  Saxon  king  confined  the  Cornish  Britons 
to  the  western  side  of  the  Tamar ;  thus  breaking  up  the  division 
known  as  Danmonium,  and  limiting  the  territory  over  which  the 
kings  of  the  west  ruled. 

Scattered  over  Cornwall,  we  have  the  evidence,  in  the  names  of 
places,  of  Saxon  possession.  In  all  probability  these  were  the 
resting-places  of  portions  of  the  Saxon  army,  or  the  district  in 
which  fortified  camps  were  placed  by  Athelstan  to  restrain  a  tur- 
bulent people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  battle  at  Bolait  is  said  to  have 
raged  from  morning  until  night,  and  then,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
the  Cornish  who  still  survived  fled  to  the  hills,  and  thus  left  Athel- 
stan the  conqueror. 

It  was  after  tliis  fight  that  Athelstan,  seeing  the  islands  of  Scilly 
illumined  by  the  setting  sun,  determined,  if  possible,  to  achieve 
their  conquest  He  then  recorded  his  vow,  that  he  would,  if  he 
returned  victorious,  build  a  church,  which  should  be  dedicated  to 
St  Buryana.     Of  this  church  Hals  writes  as  follows  ; — 

•*  Burian. — This  church  was  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Athelstan, 
about  the  year  930,  after  such  time  as  he  had  conquered  the  Scilly  Islands, 
as  also  the  county  of  Devon,  and  made  Cornwall  tributary  to  his  sceptre. 
To  which  church  he  gave  lands  and  tithes  of  a  considerable  value  for  ever, 
himself  becoming  the  first  patron  thereof,  as  his  successors  the  kings  of 
England  have  been  ever  since  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  still  called  the  rojral 
rectory,  or  regal  rectory,  and  the  royal  or  regal  peculiar ;  signifjring  thereby 
that  this  is  the  church  or  chapel  pertaining  to  the  king,  or  immediately 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  him,  as  the  supreme  ordinary  from  whom  there  is 
no  appeal ;  whereas  other  peculiars,  though  exempt  from  tlie  visitation  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan  bishop  within  whose  see  they  stand,  yet  are 
always  subject  to  the  provincial  Archbbhops  of  Canterbury  or  York,  or  other 
persons. 

"This  church  or  college  consisted  of  csmons,  Augustincs  or  regular 
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priests,  and  three  prebendaries,  who  enjoyed  the  revenues  thereof  in  com- 
mon, but  might  not  many ;  and  the  lord  chancellors  of  England  of  old 
visited  this  peculiar — which  extended  only  over  the  parishes  of  Burian, 
Sennen,  and  St  Levan — for  the  king. 

"One  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  obtruded 
upon  this  church,  the  canons  and  prebends  thereof,  a  dean  to  be  an  inspec- 
tor and  overseer  over  them, — ^whom  he  nominated  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Exon 
for  the  time  being, — who  for  some  time  visited  this  church  as  its  governor, 
as  the  lord  chancellor  did  before ;  which  encroachment  of  the  Pope  being 
observed  by  Edward  III.,  as  appears  from  the  register  of  the  writs,  folio 
40  and  41,  8  Edward  III.,  rot  97,  this  usurpation  of  the  Pope  was  taken 
away." 

WOEFUL  MOOR,  AND  BODRIGAN'S  LEAP. 

THE  Bodrigans,  from  a  very  early  period,  were  connected  with 
the  borough  of  Looe.  Otto,  or  Otho  de  Bodrigan,  was  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Pendrim  and  Looe  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  II. 
Another  Otho  de  Bodrigan  was  sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  the  third  of 
Richard  II.,  A.D.  1400. 

Sir  Henry  Bodrigan  was  "  attainted  for  taking  part  with  King 
Richard  III.  against  Henry  VI I. ;  and,  after  flying  into  Ireland, 
Sir  Richard  Egecombe,  father  of  Sir  Pears  Egecombe,  had  Bod- 
rigan, and  other  parcels  of  Bodrigan's  lands  ;  and  Trevanion  had 
part  of  Bodrigan's  lands,  as  Restronget  and  Newham,  both  in 
Falmouth  Haven." 

On  the  Barton  of  Bodrigan  there  exists  what  are  evidently  the 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  near  them  a  piece  of  waste 
land  known  as  the  Woeful  Moor. 

Here  Sivc  Henry  Edgecombe  and  Trevanion  defeated  the  great 
Bodrigan.  He  fled,  and  tradition  preserves,  on  the  side  of  the 
cliff,  the  spot  known  as  Bodrigan's  Leap,  from  which  he  leapt  into 
the  sea,  and  swam  to  a  ship  which  kept  near  the  shore.  As  he 
leapt  the  precipice,  he  bequeathed,  with  a  curse,  "  his  extravagance 
to  the  Trevanions,  and  his  folly  to  the  Edgecombes." 

These  families  divided  between  them  an  estate  said  to  be  worth, 
in  those  days,  ;g  10,000  per  annum. 

"  At  that  period  in  our  history  when  the  law  of  the  strongest  was  the  rule, 
three  families  in  Cornwall  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  domestic  wars ;  these 
were  Bodrigan,  Trevanion,  and  Edgecumbe.  And  when  Richard  the 
Third  obtained  sovereign  power,  on  the  division  which  then  took  place  in 
the  York  faction,  Bodrigan  endeavoured  to  seize  the  property  of  Edge- 
cumbe, with  little  respect,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  life  of  the  possessor ; 
but  in  the  final  struggle  at  Bosworth  Field,  where  Henry  Tudor  put  an 
entire  end  to  this  contest  for  power  under  the  guise  of  property,  by  seizing 
the  whole  to  himself,  Trevanion  and  Edgecumbe  had  the  good  fortune  to 
appear  on  the  winning  side,  and  subsequently  availed  themselves  to  the 
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utmost  of  belligerent  ^gbts  against  Bodrigan,  as  he  had  attempted  to  dov 
before  against  them.  The  last  of  that  family  was  driven  from  his  home; 
and  seems  to  have  perished  in  exile.  His  property  was  divided  between 
the  two  families  opposed  to  him,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  continues  to  form  a  large  portion  of  their  respective  posses- 
sions."— Giibert,  vol  iii.,  p.  204. 

William  de  Bodrigan  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Restronget,  in 
the  1 2th  of  Henry  IV.  The  family  possessed  it  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when,  on  the  attainder  of  Bodrigan,  it 
was  given  to  William  Trevanion.* 

PENGERSWICK  CASTLE. 

THIS  castellated  building — for  it  does  not  now  admit  of  being 
called  a  castle,  notwithstanding  its  embattled  turrets  and  its 
machicolated  gate — is  situated  in  a  hollow  running  down  to  Pen- 
gersvdck  Cove,  in  the  Mount's  Bay,  where  there  never  could  have 
been  anything  to  defend ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  to  induce 
any  one  to  incur  the  cost  of  such  a  building. 

Mr  Milliton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  slew  in  the  streets  of 
London  a  man  in  a  drunken  brawl.  He  fled,  and  went  to  sea. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  part  of  the  world  he  went,  but  we  are  told 
that  he  became  excessively  rich ;  so  rich,  indeed,  that  "  when  he 
loaded  his  ass  with  his  gold,  the  weight  was  so  great  as  to  break 
the  poor  animal's  back."  Returning  to  his  country,  and  not.daring 
to  appear  in  any  of  the  large  towns,  he  bought  the  manor  of  Pen- 
gerswick, and  built  this  castle,  to  defend  himself,  in  the  event  of 
his  being  approached  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

A  miserable  man,  Milliton  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  secret 
chamber  in  this  tower,  and  to  have  been  visited  only  by  his  most 
trusted  friends.  Deeply  deploring  the  crime  that  had  condemned 
him  to  seclusion  from  the  world,  he  spent  his  dreary  hours  in 
ornamenting  his  dwelling.  His  own  story  is  supposed  to  be  told 
in  the  painting  of  an  overladen  ass  in  one  room,  with  a  black-letter 
l^end,  importing  that  a  miser  is  like  an  ass  loaded  with  riches, 
who,  without  attending  to  his  golden  burden,  feeds  on  thistles. 
There  is  also  a  carving  of  water  wearing  a  hollow  in  a  stone,  and 
under  it  the  word  "  Perseverance."  Of  the  death  of  Milliton  we 
have  no  account. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Pengerswick  Castle  is  very 
much  older  than  the  time  of  Milliton ;  indeed  tradition  informs  us 
that  he  purchased  the  place.  The  legends  previously  given,  and 
others  in  my  possession,  refer  to  a  much  earlier  period.  The  castle 

*  See  Gilbert,  vol.  iii.,  p.  293,  and  Bond's  account  of  the  Trelawnys  in  Bond's  Looe. 
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was,  it  is  said,  surrounded  by  trees;  but  John  Hals,  who  inherited 
the  property,  had  all  the  timber  cut  down  and  sold. 


THE  CLERKS  OF  CORNWALL. 

I.  '*  T  N  the  last  age  there  was  a  familiarity  between  the  parson  and  the 

1     clerk  and  the  people  which  our  feelings  of  decorum  would  revolt 

at — €,g.,  *  I  have  seen  the  ungodly  flourish  like  a  gretn  bav'tnt* 

*How  can  that  be,  maister?*  said  the  clerk  of  St  Clement's.    Of  this  I 

was  m3rself  an  ear- witness." 

IL  "At  Kenwyn,  two  dogs,  one  of  which  was  the  parson's,  were  fight- 
ing at  the  west  end  of  the  church  ;  the  parson,  who  was  then  reading  the 
second  lesson,  rushed  out  of  the  pew  and  went  down  and  parted  them ; 
returning  to  his  pew,  and  doubtful  where  he  had  left  off,  he  aslced  the  derk, 
'Roger,  where  was  I?'  *Why,  down  parting  the  dogs,  maister,'  said 
Rc^er." 

in.  "At  Mevagizzey,  when  non-resident  clergymen  officiated,  it  was 
usual  with  the  squire  of  the  parish  to  invite  them  to  dinner.  Several  years 
ago,  a  non-resident  clergyman  was  requested  to  do  duty  in  the  church  of 
Mevagizzey  on  a  Sunday  when  the  Creed  of  St  Athanasms  is  directed  to  be 
read.  Before  he  had  begun  the  service,  the  parish  clerk  asked  him  whether 
he  intended  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed  that  morning.  '  Why?  *  said  the 
clergyman.  *  Because  if  you  do,  no  dinner  for  you  at  5ie  squire's,  at  Pen- 
wame.* " 

IV.  "A  very  short  time  since  parish  clerks  used  to  read  the  first  lesson. 
I  once  heard  the  St  Agnes  clerk  cry  out,  *  To  the  mouth  of  the  bumin,^ 
viery  vurnts,  and  spake,  and  said,  Shadrac,  Meshac,  and  Abednego,  com 
iHxith  and  com  hdher*  (Daniel  iii.)" 

V.  "The  clerk  of  Lamorran,  in  giving  out  the  psalm.  ' Like  a  timorous 
bird  to  distant  mountains  fly/  alwa3rs  said,  '  Like  a  timmersum  burde,'  &c., 
&&,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  quivering  voice,  which  could  not  but 
provoke  risibility." — Hon^s  Table-Book. 

A  FAIRY  CAUGHT 

THE  following,  communicated  to  me  on  the  8th  of  August,  is 
too  good  to  be  lost.     I  therefore  give  it  in  my  correspond- 
ent's own  words  : — 

"I  heard  last  week  of  three  fairies  having  "been  seen  in  Zennor  very 
recently.  A  man  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  Trendrecn  hill,  in  the  valley  of 
Trcridge,  I  think,  was  cutting  furze  on  the  hill.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
day  he  saw  one  of  the  small  people,  not  more  than  a  foot  long,  stretched 
at  full  length  and  fast  asleqp,  on  a  bank  of  griglans  (heath),*  surrounded 
by  high  brakes  of  furze.  The  man  took  off  his  furze  cuff,  and  slippeil 
the  little  man  into  it,  without  his  waking  up ;  went  down  to  the  house  ; 
took  the  little  fellow  out  of  the  cuff  on  the  hearthstone,  when  he  awakened, 
and  seemed  quite  pleased  and  at  home,  beginning  to  play  with  the 
children,  who  were  well  pleased  with  the  small  body,  and  called  him 
Bobby  Griglans. 

**  The  old  people  were  very  careful  not  to  let  Bob  out  of  the  house,  or  be 

seen  by  the  neighbours,  as  he  promised  to  show  the  man  where  the  crocks 

*  Quite  recently  I  heard,  in  St  Ainies,  heath-flowers  called  "the  blow  th  of  the  grij'IaQs.'* 
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of  gold  were  buried  on  the  hill.  A  few  days  after  he  was  brought  from  the 
hill,  all  the  neighbours  came  with  their  horses  (according  to  custom)  to 
bring  home  the  winter*8  reek  of  furze,  which  had  to  be  brought  down  the 
hill  m  trusses  on  the  backs  of  the  horses.  That  Bob  might  be  safe  and  out 
of  sight,  he  and  the  children  were  shut  up  in  the  bam.  Whilst  the  furze- 
carriers  were  in  to  dinner,  the  prisoners  contrived  to  get  out,  to  have  a 
'  courant '  round  the  furze-reek,  when  they  saw  a  little  man  and  woman, 
not  much  laiger  than  Bob,  searching  into  every  hole  and  comer  among 
the  trasses  tlmt  were  dropped  round  the  unfinished  reek.  The  little 
woman  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying,  'O  my  dear  and  tender 
Skillywidden,  wherever  canst  ah  (thou)  be  gone  to  ?  shall  I  ever  cast  eyes 
on  thee  again?  *  *  Go  'e  back,'  says  Bob  to  the  children ;  *  my  father  and 
mother  are  come  here  too.*  He  then  cried  out,  'Here  I  am,  mammy!' 
By  the  time  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  the  little  man  and  woman, 
with  their  precious  Skilljrwidden,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  there  has 
been  no  sight  nor  sign  of  them  since.  The  children  got  a  sound  thrashing 
for  letting  Skillywidden  escape." 

THE  UZARD  PEOPLE. 

THERE  is  a  tradition  that  the  Lizard  people  were  formerly  a 
very  inferior  race.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  they  went  on  all 
fours,  till  the  crew  of  a  foreign  vessel,  wrecked  on  the  coast,  settled 
among  them,  and  improved  the  race  so  much  that  they  became  as 
remarkable  for  their  stature  and  physical  development  as  they  had 
been  before  for  the  reverse.  At  this  time,  as  a  whole,  the  Lizard 
folks  certainly  have  among  them  a  very  large  population  of  tall 
people,  many  of  the  men  and  women  being  over  six  feet  in 
height. 

PRUSSIA  COVE  AND  SMUGGLERS*  HOLES. 

SMUGGLERS'  hiding-places  (now,  of  course,  unused)  are  nu- 
merous. On  the  banks  of  the  Helford  river  are  several,  and 
two  or  three  have  lately  been  discovered  on  the  coast  about  St 
Keveme  by  the  falling  in  of  their  roofs.  In  a  part  of  Penzance 
harbour,  nine  years  ago,  a  hiding-place  of  this  kind  was  discovered; 
it  srill  contained  one  or  two  kegs,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with 
his  clothes  in  good  preservation.  It  is  presumed  that  the  poor 
fellow  while  intoxicated  was  shut  in,  and  the  place  never  more 
opened  by  his  companions.  Speaking  of  Penzance, — about  fifty 
years  since,  in  the  back  of  the  harbour,  was  an  old  adit  called 
"  Gurmer  s  Hole,"  and  in  the  cliff  over  its  entrance,  on  a  dark  nighty 
a  phosphorescent  appearance  was  always  visible  from  the  opposite 
side.  It  could  not  be  seen  from  beneath,  owing  to  the  projection 
of  the  face  of  the  cliff.  A  fall  of  the  part  taking  place,  the  phe- 
nomenon disappeared. 
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Sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  a  native  of  Breage  called  "  Carter," 
but  better  known,  from  a  most  remarkable  personal  resemblance 
to  Frederick  the  Great,  as  the  "  King  of  Prussia,'*  monopolised 
most  of  the  smuggling  trade  of  the  west.  By  all  accounts  he  was 
a  man  of  tmconmion  mental  power,  and  chose  as  the  seat  of  his 
business  a  sequestered  rocky  cove  about  two  miles  east  of  Marazion, 
which  continues  to  bear  the  name  of  "  Prussia  Cove,"  and  where 
deep  channels,  cut  in  hard  rock,  to  allow  of  the  near  approach  of 
their  boats,  still  show  the  determination  of  the  illicit  traders. 
Although  constantly  visited  by  the  excise  officers,  the  "  king  "  rarely 
failed  to  remove  his  goods,  the  stocks  of  which  were  at  times  very 
large,  suffering  for  a  long  period  comparatively  Uttle  from  "seizures." 
On  one  occasion  his  boats,  while  landing  a  cargo,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  revenue  cutter.  Carter  had  some  old  cannon  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  cUff  and  opened  fire  on  the  unwelcome  intruder, 
and  after  a  short  but  sharp  engagement,  fairly  beat  her  off.  The 
cutter  was,  of  course,  back  again  early  in  the  morning,  and  part 
of  the  crew,  with  the  captain,  landed ;  the  only  traces,  however, 
of  the  engagement  to  be  seen  was  the  trampled  ground.  On 
approaching  Carter's  house,  the  ofl^^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^V  ^^  "  ^^"^ " 
himself,  with  an  angry  remonstrance  about  practising  the  cutter's 
guns  at  midnight  so  near  the  shore,  and  disturbing  his  flEunily  at 
such  unseemly  hours.  Although  the  principal  parties  concerned 
were  well  known,  no  evidence  could  be  obtained,  and  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop.  Toward  the  close  of  his  career  Carter 
"  ventured "  in  larger  ships,  became  less  successful,  and  was  at 
last  exchequered.  He  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances. 

CORNISH  TEENY^TINY. 

MR  HALL! WELL  gives  us,  in  his  "  Popular  Rhymes  and 
Nursery  Tales,"  the  story  of  Teeny-tiny.  In  this  a  little 
old  woman  takes  a  bone  from  the  churchyard  to  make  soup.  She 
goes  to  bed,  and  puts  the  bone  in  the  cupboard.  During  the  night 
some  one  comes  demanding  the  bone,  and  at  length  the  terrified 
old  woman  gives  it  up. 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  Cornwall. 

An  old  lady  had  been  to  the  church  in  the  sands  of  Perraniabulce. 
She  found,  amidst  the  numerous  remains  of  mortality,  some  very 
good  teeth.  She  pocketed  these,  and  at  night  placed  them  on  her 
dressing-table  before  getting  into  bed.  She  slept,  but  was  at  length 
disturbed  by  some  one  calling  out,  "  Give  me  my  teeth — give  me 
my  teeth."     At  first,  the  lady  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  the  cry, 
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"  Give  me  my  teeth,"  was  so  constantly  repeated,  that  she,  at  last, 
in  terror,  jumped  out  of  bed,  took  the  teeth  from  the  dressing- 
table,  and,  opening  the  window,  flung  them  out,  exclaiming,  "  Drat 
the  teeth,  take  'em."  They  no  sooner  fell  into  the  darkness  on 
the  road  than  hasty  retreating  footsteps  were  heard,  and  there  were 
no  more  demands  for  the  teeth. 

THE  SPANIARD  AT  PENRYN. 

IN  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  happened  to  be  upon  our  coast  a 
Spanish  vessel  of  war.  Favoured  by  the  mists  of  evening 
and  the  growhig  darkness,  the  ship  entered  Falmouth  Harbour  un- 
seen. The  crew  armed  themselves,  and  taking  to  their  boats, 
proceeded  with  great  caution  to  the  town  of  Penryn,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour.  There  they  landed,  formed  themselves  into 
proper  order,  and  marched  into  the  town,  purposing  to  plunder  the 
inhabitants  and  biuii  the  town.  With  steady  tramp  they  cautiously 
proceeded  up  the  dark  main  street,  resolving  to  attack  the  principal 
dwellings  first.  Suddenly  a  great  shout  was  heard,  drums  and 
trumpets  sounded,  the  noise  of  many  feet  rushing  to  and  fro  fell 
on  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards.  Believing  that  they  were  discovered, 
and  that  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception,  fear  seized 
them,  and  they  fled  precipitately  to  their  boats  and  left  the  town. 
The  martial  music  proceeded,  however,  from  a  temporary  theatre, 
in  which  a  troop  of  strolling  players  were  entertaining  the  people. 

BOYER,  MAYOR  OF  BODMIN. 

IN  the  reign  ot  Edward  VI.,  Boyer  was  the  mayor  of  Bodmin, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  suspected  of  aiding  in  an  insur- 
rection of  the  men  of  Devonshire  and  ComwalL  However  this 
may  be.  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  provost-marshal  of  the  king's 
army,  sent  orders  to  Boyer  to  have  a  gibbet  erected  in  the  street 
opposite  his  own  house  by  the  next  day  at  noon.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  his  compliments  to  the  mayor,  telling  him  that  he 
should  dine  with  him,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of 
some  rebels. 

The  unsuspecting  mayor  obeyed  the  command,  and  at  the  time 
appointed  provided  an  entertainment  for  his  guest.  Kingston  put 
about  the  wine,  and  when  he  observed  the  mayor's  spirits  were 
exhilarated,  asked  him  if  the  gibbet  was  ready.  Being  told  that  it 
was,  with  a  wanton  and  diabolical  sneer  he  ordered  the  mayor  to 
hanged  upon  it. 
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At  the  same  time  a  miller  was  ordered  to  be  hanged ;  his  servant 
was  so  deeply  attached  to  him,  that  he  went  to  Kingston  and 
begged  him  to  spare  his  master's  life,  even  if  he  hung  him  in  his 
place.  "  If  you  are  so  fond  of  hanging,"  said  Kingston, "  you  shall 
not  be  disappointed,"  and  he  hanged  the  miller  and  his  servant 
together. 

A  similiar  story  is  told  of  a  mayor  of  St  Ives. 

THOMASINE  BONAVENTURE, 

IN  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  about  the  year  1450,  in  the  parish 
of  Week  St  Mary,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall,  was  bom 
of  humble  parents  a  girl,  to  whom  the  name  of  Thomasine  was 
given.  This  child  was  in  no  way  distinguished  from  other  Cornish 
children ;  they  ever  have  been,  and  still  are,  remarkable  for  their 
healthful  beauty,  and  Thomasine,  like  others,  was  beautiful.  Her 
lather  was  a  small  farmer,  and  the  daughter  was  usually  employed 
in  minding  the  sheep  upon  Greenamore,  or  preventing  the  geese 
from  straying  too  far  from  his  dwelling. 

Thomasine  appears  to  have  received  no  education  beyond  that 
which  nature  gave  her.  She  grew  to  womanhood  a  simple,  artless 
maiden,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world  or  its  cares  beyond  the 
few  sorrows  which  found  their  way  into  the  moorland  country  of 
Week  and  Temple. 

Thomasine  was  watching  her  flocks  when  a  mounted  traveller, 
with  well-filled  saddle-bags,  passing  over  the  moors,  observed  her. 
Struck  by  the  young  woman's  beauty,  he  halted  and  commenced  a 
conversation  with  her.  "  Her  discreet  answers,  suitable  to  the  beauty 
of  her  fece,  much  beyond  her  rank  or  degree,"  says  the  quaint  Hals, 
'*  won  upon  him,  and  he  desired  to  secure  her  as  a  servant  in  his 
family."  This  traveller,  who  was  a  draper  from  London,  sought 
out  the  parents  of  the  shepherdess,  and  proposed  to  relieve  them 
of  this  daughter,  by  taking  her  to  the  metropolis,  promising  her 
good  wages  and  many  privileges  ;  and  beyond  this  he  agreed  that, 
in  case  he  should  die,  seeing  she  would  be  so  far  removed  from 
her  friends,  she  should  be  carefully  provided  for. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  of  the  respectability  of  this  merchant 
traveller,  the  parents  agreed  to  part  with  their  daughter;  and 
Thomasine,  full  of  girlish  curiosity  to  see  the  city,  of  which  she  had 
heard,  was  willing  to  leave  her  home. 

We  next  find  Thomasine  in  London  as  a  respected  servant  to 
this  city  draper.  His  wife  and  family  are  pleased  with  the  inno- 
cent Cornish  girl :  and  by  her  gentle  manners  and  great  goodness 
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of  heart,  she  won  upon  all  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact 
Years  passed  away,  and  the  draper's  wife  died.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  proposed  to  make  the  faithful  Thomasine  his  wife.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  and  <<  Thomasine  and  her  master  were  solemnly 
married  together  as  man  and  wife ;  who  then,  according  to  his 
promise,  endowed  her  with  a  considerable  jointure  in  case  of  her 
survivorship."  Within  two  years  of  this  marriage  the  draper  died, 
and  Thomasine  was  left  sole  executrix.  The  poor  servant,  who 
but  a  few  years  previous  was  minding  sheep  on  the  moors,  was 
now  a  rich  widow,  courted  by  the  wealthy  of  the  metropolis. 
With  that  good  sense  which  appears  ever  to  have  distinguished 
her,  she  improved  her  mind ;  and  following  the  examples  by  which 
she  had  been  for  some  time  surrounded,  she  added  to  her  natural 
graces  many  acquired  d^^ces  of  manner. 

The  youth  and  beauty  of  the  widow  brought  her  numerous 
admirers,  but  all  were  rejected  except  Henry  Gale,  of  whom  we 
know  little,  save  that  he  was  "  an  eminent  and  wealthy  citizen." 
He  was  accepted,  and  Thomasine  Gale  was  the  most  toasted  of 
all  city  madams.  After  a  few  years  passed  in  great  happiness, 
Thomasine  became  again  a  widow.  Gale  left  her  all  his  property, 
and  she  became,  when  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  London.  So  beautiful,  so  rich,  and  being 
yet  young,  the  widow  was  soon  induced  to  change  her  state  again. 
She  chose  now  for  her  companion  John  Percivall,  who  was  already 
high  in  the  honours  of  the  corporation. 

At  the  feast  of  Sir  John  Collet,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1487,  Percivall  was 
the  mayor's  carver,  *'  at  which  time,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  city,  Sir  John  drank  to  him  in  a  silver  cup  of  wine,  in  order 
to  make  him  sheriff  thereof  for  the  year  ensuing,  whereupon  he 
covered  his  head  and  sat  down  at  table  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London."  John  Percivall  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  himself  in  1499, 
and  he  was  knighted  in  the  same  year  by  Henry  VII.  Sir  Jolm 
Percivall  and  Dame  Thomasine  Percivall  lived  many  years  happily 
together ;  but  he  died,  leaving  all  his  fortune  to  his  widow. 

Lady  Percivall  was  now  advanced  in  years.  She  had  had  three 
husbands,  but  no  children.  The  extraordinary  accession  of  fortune 
made  no  change  in  her  simple  honest  heart ;  the  flattery  of  the 
great,  by  whom  she  had  been  surrounded,  kindled  no  pride  in  the 
beautiful  shepherdess.  The  home  of  her  childhood,  from  which 
she  had  been  so  long  separated,  vras  dear  to  her,  and  she  retired 
in  her  mourning  to  the  quiet  of  that  distant  home. 

She  spent  her  declining  years  in  good  works.    Roads  were  made 
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and  bridges  built  at  her  cost ;  almshouses  for  poor  maids  were 
erected  ;  she  relieved  prisoners  ;  fed  the  hungry,  and  clothed  the 
naked.  In  Week  St  Mary,  Thomasine  founded  a  chantry  and 
free  school  <*  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  her  father  and  mother,  and 
her  husbands  and  relatives."  To  the  school  she  added  a  Ubrary, 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  chanters  and  others,  <'  and  endowed  the 
same  with  £20  lands  for  ever."  Cholwell,  a  learned  man  and 
great  linguist,  was  master  here  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  ;  and  here 
he  educated  in  the  "  liberal  arts  and  sciences,"  says  Carew,  "  many 
gentlemen's  sons."  Such  were  a  few  of  the  benefits  conferred  on 
Week  by  the  girl  who  once  had  tended  the  flocks  upon  the  moors ; 
but  who,  by  great  good  fortune  and  more  by  the  exercise  of  good 
sense,  became  Lady  Mayoress. 

Dame  Thomasine  Percivall  died,  respected  by  all  who  knew  her, 
in  1530,  having  then  reached  the  good  old  age  of  eighty  years. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  name  Bonaventure,  by  which  this 
remarkable  female  is  usually  known,  was  given  to  her,  likely 
enough,  by  the  linguist  Cholwell,  to  conmiemorate  her  remarkable 
fortune. 

Berry  Comb,  in  Jacobstow,  was  once  the  residence  of  Thomasine, 
and  it  was  given  at  her  death  to  the  poor  of  St  Mary  Week. 

THE  I^ST  OF  THE  KILUGREWS. 

LADY  JANE,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Killigrew,  sate  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  Arwenick  house,  looking  out  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  Falmouth  Harbour.  A  severe  storm  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  days,  and  the  Cornish  coast  was  strewn  with 
Avrecks.  The  tempest  had  abated  ;  the  waves  were  subsiding, 
though  they  still  beat  heavily  against  the  rocks.  A  light  scud  was 
driving  over  the  sky,  and  a  wild  and  gloomy  aspect  suffused  all 
things.  There  was  a  sudden  outcry  amongst  a  group  of  men,  re- 
tainers of  the  Killigrew  family,  which  excited  the  attention  of  Lady 
Jane  Killigrew.  She  was  not  left  long  in  suspense  as  to  the  cause. 
In  a  few  minutes  two  Dutch  ships  were  seen  coming  into  the 
harbour.  They  had  evidently  endured  the  beat  of  the  storm,  for 
they  were  both  considerably  disabled  ;  and  with  the  fragments  of 
sail  which  they  carried,  they  laboured  heavily.  At  length,  however, 
these  vessels  were  brought  round  within  the  shelter  of  Pendennis  ; 
their  anchors  were  cast  in  good  ancboring-ground  ;  and  they  were 
safe,  or  at  least  the  crew  thought  so,  in  comparatively  smooth  water. 
As  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  the  boat  belonging  to  the 
Killigrew  family,  manned  by  the  group  of  whom  we  have  already 
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spoken,  went  o(T  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  anchored  and  boarded 
them.  They  then  learnt  that  they  were  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
laden  with  valuable  merchandise  for  Spain,  and  that  this  was  in 
the  charge  of  two  Spanish  factors.  On  the  return  of  the  boat's 
crew,  this  was  reported  to  Lady  Killigrew ;  and  she,  being  a  very 
wicked  and  most  resolute  woman,  at  once  proposed  that  they 
should  return  to  the  ships,  and  either  rob  them  of  their  treasure, 
or  exact  from  the  merchants  a  large  sum  of  money  in  compensation. 
The  rude  men,  to  whom  wrecking  and  plundering  was  but  too 
familiar,  were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  rare  prize ;  and 
above  all,  when  Lady  Killigrew  declared  that  she  would  herself 
;iccompany  them,  they  were  wild  with  joy. 

With  great  shouting,  they  gathered  together  as  many  men  as 
the  largest  boat  in  the  harbour  would  carry,  and  armed  themselves 
with  pikes,  swords,  and  daggers.  Lady  Jane  Killigrew,  also 
armed,  placed  herself  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  after  the  men  had 
crowded  into  their  places,  and  with  a  wild  huzzah  they  left  the 
shore,  and  were  soon  alongside  of  the  vessel  nearest  to  the  shore. 
A  number  of  the  men  immediately  crowded  up  the  side  and  on  to 
the  deck  of  this  vessel,  and  at  once  seized  upon  the  captain  and 
the  factor,  threatening  them  with  instant  death  if  they  dared  to 
make  any  outcry.  Lady  Jane  Killigrew  was  now  lifted  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  boat  inmiediately  pushed  off,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  boarded  the  other  ship. 

The  Dutch  crew  were  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of 
Cornishmen,  who  were  armed  far  more  more  perfectly  than  they. 
Taken  unawares  as  they  were,  at  a  moment  when  they  thought 
their  troubles  were  for  a  season  at  an  end,  the  Dutchmen  were 
almost  powerless. 

The  Spaniards  were  brave  men,  and  resisted  the  demands  made 
to  deliver  up  their  treasure.  This  resistance  was,  however,  fatal 
to  them«  At  a  signal,  it  is  said  by  some,  given  by  their  leader, 
Lady  Jane  Killigrew, — although  this  was  denied  afterwards, — 
they  were  both  murdered  by  the  ruffians  into  whose  hands  they 
had  fallen,  and  their  bodies  cast  overboard  into  the  sea. 

These  wretches  ransacked  the  ships,  and  appropriated  whatso- 
ever they  pleased,  while  Lady  Jane  took  from  them  "  two  hogsheads 
of  Spanish  pieces  of  eight,  and  converted  them  to  her  own  use." 

As  one  of  the  Spanish  factors  was  dying,  he  lifted  his  hands  to 
heaven,  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  receive  his  soul,  and  turning  to  the 
vile  woman  to  whose  villany  he  owed  his  death,  he  said,  "  My 
blood  will  linger  with  you  until  my  death  is  avenged  upon  your 
own  sons." 
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This  dreadful  deed  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  notice  even 
in  those  lawless  times.  The  Spaniards  were  then  friendly  with 
England,  and  upon  the  representation  made  by  the  Spanish 
minister  to  the  existing  government,  the  sheriff  of  Cornwall  was 
ordered  to  seize  and  bring  to  trial  Lady  Jane  Killigrew  and  her  crew 
of  murderers.  A  considerable  number  were  arrested  with  her ;  and 
that  lady  and  several  of  her  men  were  tried  at  Launceston. 

Since  the  Spaniards  were  proved  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
"foreigners  under  the  Queen's  protection,"  they  were  all  found 
guilty,  and  condenmed  to  death. 

All  the  men  were  executed  on  the  walls  of  Launceston  Castle ; 
but  by  the  interest  of  Sir  John  Arundell  and  Sir  Nicholas  Hals, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  induced  to  grant  a  pardon  for  Lady  Jane. 

How  Lady  Jane  Killigrew  lived,  and  when  she  died,  are  matters 
on  which  even  tradition,  by  which  the  story  is  preserved,  is  silent. 
We  know,  however,  that  her  immediate  descendant,  John  Killi- 
grew, who  married  one  of  the  Monks,  and  his  son  William  Killi- 
grew, who  was  made  a  baronet  in  1660  by  Charles  XL,  were  only 
known  for  the  dissoluteness  of  character,  and  the  utter  regardless- 
ness  of  every  feeling  of  an  exalted  character  which  they  displayed. 
Sir  William  Killigrew,  by  his  ill  conduct  and  his  extravagant  habits, 
vrasted  all  the  basely-gotten  treasure,  and  sold  the  manor  and 
barton  of  Arwenick  to  his  younger  brother.  Sir  Peter  Killigrew. 
With  the  son  of  this  Peter  the  baronetcy  became  extinct  The 
last  Sir  Peter  Killigrew,  however,  improved  his  fortune  by  marrying 
one  of  the  coheirs  of  Judge  Twisden.  Sir  Peter  and  his  wife,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  died,  leaving  one  son,  George  Killigrew, 
who  connected  himself  with  the  St  Aubyn  family  by  marriage. 
This  man  appears  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  vices  of  his 
family.  He  was  given  to  low  company,  and  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  was  remarkable  only  for  his  drunken  habits. 

He  was  one  evening  in  a  tavern  in  Penryn,  surrounded  by  his 
usual  companions,  and  with  them  was  one  Walter  Vincent,  a 
barrister-at-law.  The  wine  flowed  freely  ;  songs  and  loose  con- 
versation were  the  order  of  the  night.  At  length  all  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  through  the  extravagance  of  their  libations, 
and  something  was  said  by  George  Killigrew  very  insultingly  to 
Walter  Vincent. 

Walter  Vincent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  naturally  a 
depraved  man,  but  of  violent  passions.  Irritated  by  Killidrew,  he 
made  some  remarks  on  the  great-grandmother  being  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  Swords  were  instantly  drawn  by  the  drunken  men. 
They  lunged  at  each  other.  Vincent's  sword  passed  directly 
through  Killigrew's  body  and  he  fell  dead  in  the  midst  of  his 
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revelries,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  defending  the  character 
of  her  who  had  brought  dishonour  upon  them. 

This  Walter  Vincent  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  George 
Killigrew,  but  acquitted.  We  are  told  by  the  Cornish  historian, 
"  Yet  this  Mr  Vincent,  through  anguish  and  horror  at  this 
accident  (as  it  was  said),  within  two  years  after,  wasted  of  an 
extreme  atrophy  of  his  flesh  and  spirits  ;  that,  at  length,  at  the 
table  whereby  he  vras  sitting,  in  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  palace,  in 
the  presence  of  divers  gentleman,  he  instantly  fell  back  against 
the  wall  and  died.'' 

George  Killigrew  left  one  daughter ;  but  of  her  progress  in  life 
wc  know  nothing.  Thus  the  Cornish  Killigrews  ceased  to  be  a 
name  in  the  land. 

8uch  a  tale  as  this  does  not,  of  course,  exist  without  many 
remarkable  additions.  Ghosts  and  devils  of  various  kinds  are 
spoken  of  as  ft'equenting  Arwenick  House,  and  the  woods  around 
it  Those  spectral  and  demoniacal  visitations  have  not,  however, 
any  special  interest.  They  are  only,  indeed,  repetitions  of  oft- 
told  tales. 

SAINT  GERENNIUS,     ' 

THIS  reached  me  at  too  late  a  period  to  be  included  with  the 
legends  of  the  saints  : — 

"The  beacon  at  Veryan  stands  on  the  highest  ground  in  Roseland,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  cliff  which  overlooks  Pendower  and  Gerrans  Bay. 
Dr  Whitaker,  in  his  '  Cathedral  of  Cornwall,'  states  it  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  tumuli  in  the  kingdom.  Its  present  height  above  the  level  of  the 
field  in  which  it  stands  is  about  twenty-eight  feet,  and  its  circumference  at 
the  base  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  but  it  must  have  been  originally 
much  larger,  as  a  considerable  portion  on  one  side  has  been  removed,  its 
summit  Ming  now  about  eighty  feet  from  the  base  on  the  south  side,  and 
only  fifty  feet  on  the  north,  whilst  the  top  of  the  cairn  which  was  discovered 
in  it,  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  placed  exactly  in  the  original  centre  of  the 
mound,  is  at  least  ten  feet  still  farther  north  than  the  present  summit. 

"  A  tradition  has  been  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Gerennius, 
an  old  Cornish  saint  and  king,  whose  palace  sto<^  on  the  other  side  of  Gerrans 
Bay,  between  Trewithian  and  the  sea,  was  buried  in  this  mound  many 
centuries  ago,  and  that  a  golden  boat  with  silver  oars  were  used  in  conveying 
bis  corpse  across  the  bay,  and  were  interred  with  him.  Part  of  thb  tradition 
receives  confirmation  from  an  account  incidentally  given  of  King  Gerennius, 
in  an  old  book  called  the  *  Register  of  Llandaff.'  It  is  there  stated  that, 
A.O.  588,  Teliau,  bishop  of  LlandafT,  with  some  of  bis  suffragan  bishops,  and 
many  of  bis  followers,  fled  from  Wales,  to  escape  an  epidemic  called  the 
yellow  plague,  and  migrated  to  Dole  in  Brittany,  to  visit  Sampson,  the 
archbishop  of  that  place,  who  was  a  countryman  and  friend  of  Teliau*s. 
'On  his  way  thither,'  says  the  old  record,  'he  came  first  to  the  region  of 
Cornwall,  and  was  well  received  by  Gerennius,  the  king  of  that  country, 
who  treated  him  and  his  people  with  all  honour.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Armorica,  and  remained  there  seven  years  and  seven  months ;  when, 
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heariii£  that  the  plague  had  ceased  in  Britain,  he  collected  his  follower% 
cansea  a  large  bark  to  be  prepared,  and  returned  to  Wales.'  *  In  this,*  the 
record  pro^eds,  *they  all  arrived  at  the  port  called  Din-Gerein,  king 
Gerennius  lying  m  the  last  extreme  of  life,  who  when  he  had  received  the 
body  of  the  Lord  from  the  hand  of  St  Teliau,  departed  in  joy  to  the  Lord.' 
'Probably,' sa]rs  Whitaker,  in  his  remarks  on  this  quotation,  'the  royal 
remains  were  brought  in  great  pomp  by  water  from  Din-Gerein,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  port,  to  Came,  about  two  miles  off  on  the  northern  ; 
the  barge  with  the  rojral  body  was  plated,  perhaps,  with  gold  in  places ; 
perhaps,  too,  rowed  with  oars  having  e<}ually  plates  of  silver  upon  them  ; 
and  the  pomp  of  the  procession  has  mixed  confusedly  with  the  interment 
of  the  body  in  the  memory  of  tradition.* '' 

CORNISH  DIALOGUE, 

AS  the  Cornish  dialogue  peculiarly  illustrates  a  description  of 
literary  composition  which  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any 
county,  I  think  it  advisable  to  give  one  specimen  : — 

DIALOGUE   BETWEEN  MAL  TRELOARE  AND  SAUNDRY  KEMP. 

'Twas  Kendle  teening,  when  jung  Mai  Treloare 
Trudg'd  hum  from  Bal,  a  budcen  copper  ore ; 
Her  clathing  hard  and  ruff,  black  was  her  eye. 
Her  face  and  arms  like  stuff  from  Cairn  Kye. 
Full  butt  she  mit  jung  Saundry  Kemp,  who  long 
She  had  been  tokened  to,  come  from  Ding  Dong ; 
Hes  jacket  wet,  his  faace  rud  like  his  beard. 
And  throuc:h  his  squarded  hat  hes  hair  appeared. 
She  said,  *^Oh,  Kemp,  I  thoft  of  thee  well  leer, 
Thees  naw  that  daay  we  wor  to  Bougheehere, 
That  daay  with  ale  and  cakes,  at  three  o'clock, 
Thees  stuff 'd  me  so,  I  jist  neen  crack'd  me  dock  : 
Tue  said  to  me,  *  Thee  mayst  depend  thee  life, 
I  love  thee,  Mai,  and  thee  shust  be  ma  wife.* 
And  to  ma  semmen,  tes  good  to  lem  ma  naw 
Whether  the  words  were  aal  in  jest  or  no." 

Saundry.  Why,  truly,  Mai,  I  like  a  thing  did  zay. 
That  I  wud  have  thee  next  Chewiden  daay. 
But  zence  that  time  I  like  a  think  ded  hear 
Thees  went  wi'  some  one  down,  '  I  naw  where ;  * 
Now  es  that  fitty,  Mai  ?     What  dost  think  ? 

Mai.  Od  rot  tha  body,  Saundry,  who  said  so? 
Now,  faath  and  traath,  I  *H  naw  afore  I  go ; 
Do  lem  me  naw  the  Gossenbary  dog. 

Saundry,  Why,  then,  Crull  said  jue  wor  down  to  Wheal  Bo^ 
,  With  he  and  Tabban,  and  ded  make  some  tricks 
By  dabben  clay  at  jungsters  making  bricks  ; 
Aand  that  from  there  jue  went  to  Aafe-waye  house, 
Aand  drink 't  some  leeker.     Mai,  now  there's  down  souse. 
Aand  jue  to  he,  like  a  thing  ded  zay, 
Jue  wed  have  he,  and  I  mait  go  away. 

Mai,  I  tell  the  lubber  so  !     I  to  Wheal  Bog  1 
I  'U  scatt  his  chacks.  the  emprent,  saucy  dog. 
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Now  hire  me,  Saundry  Kemp,  now  ^wn  and  full, 

£f  thee  arten  hastes,  thee  shust  hire  the  whole. 

Fust  jue  must  naw,  tes  true  as  thee  art  there, 

Aant  Blanch  and  I  went  to  Gobinny  feer. 

Who  overtookt  us  in  the  doosty  roaid. 

In  common  hum  but  Crull,  the  doppen  toad. 

Zes  he  to  Aant,  '*  What  cheer?    Aant  Blanch,  what  cheer  ? 

Jue  makes  good  coose,  suppose  jue  been  to  feer.*' 

**  Why,  hiss,"  zes  Aant,  "ben  there  a  pewer  spur. 

I  wedn't  a  gone  ef  nawed  ed  been  so  fur. 

I  bawft  a  pair  of  shods  for  Sarah's  cheeld." 

By  this  time,  lock  !  we  cum  jist  to  the  field. 

We  went  to  demmer  up  the  temberen  style. 

(Haw  kept  his  eye  upon  me  all  the  while.) 

Zes  hem  to  Aant,  '*  Then  whos  es  thees  braa  matde? 

Come  tha  wa3rst  long,  dasent  be  afraid." 

Then  mov'd  my  side,  like  a  thing,     » 

Aand  pull'd  my  mantle,  and  just  touch 'd  my  ching, 

•  *  How  arry,  jung  woman  ?  "  res  haw.    **  How  dost  do  ?  " 

Zes  I,  **Jae  saucy  dog,  what's  tliat  to  jue? 

Keep  ofii;  jung  lad,  else  thees  have  a  slap." 

Then  haw  fo^'d  some  great  big  doat  hgs  in  me  lap. 

So  I  thoft,  as  haw  had  been  so  kind. 

Haw  might  go  by  Aant  Blanch,  ef  haw  had  a  mind. 

Aand  so  haw  ded,  aand  tookt  Aant  Blanch's  arm. 

*•  Araeh ! "  zes  haw,  **  I  dedn't  mane  no  harm." 

So  then  Aant  Blanch  and  he  ded  talk  and  jest 

Bout  dabbing  clay  and  bricks  at  Petran  feast. 

Saundry,  Ahah  then,  Mai,  'twas  there  they  dabbed  thedi^ 

Mai,  Plaase  Father,  Kemp,  tes  true  wot  I  do  saay. 
And  hire  me  now,  pla-sure,  haw  dedent  budge 
From  Aanty's  arm  till  jest  this  side  Long  Bntdge. 
Aand  then  zes  he  to  Aant,  **  Shall  we  go  in 
To  Aafe-waye  house,  and  have  a  dram  of  gin 
And  trickle  mixt  ?    Depend  ol  do  es  good, 
Taake  up  the  sweat,  and  set  to  rights  the  blud." 
So  Aant  did  saay,  "  Such  things  she  dedn  *t  chusd," 
And  squeezed  my  hand,  aand  loike  a  thing  refuse. 
So  when  we  pa^'d  along  by  Wheal  Bog  moor, 
Haw  jumpt  behind,  and  pok  't  es  in  the  door. 
Haw  caal  'd  for  ein,  aand  brandy  too,  I  think. 
He  dunk'd  the  brandy,  we  the  gin  <Hd  drink. 
So  when  haw  wish'd  good  night,  as  es  the  caase, 
Haw  kiss 't  Aant  Blanch,  and  jist  neen  touched  my  face. 
Now,  Saundry  Kemp,  there's  nothing  sure  in  this, 
To  my  moinde,  then,  that  thee  shust  take  amiss. 

Saundry.  No,  fath,  then  Mai,  ef  this  is  all  aand  true, 
I  had  a  done  the  same  ef  I  was  jue. 

Mai.  Next  time  in  any  house  I  see  or  near  am, 
I  'U  down  upon  the  plancheon,  rat  am,  tear  am, 
Aand  I  will  so  poaw  am. 

Saundry,  Our  Kappen's  there,  just  by  thickey  bush. 
Husn  !  now  Mally,  hush ! 
Aand  as  hes  here,  so  close  upon  the  way. 
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I  wedent  wish  haw  nawai  what  he  did  zay, 
And  jett  I  dedent  care,  now  fath  and  soul, 
£f  so  be  our  Kappen  wor  to  hire  the  whole. 
How  arry,  Kappen  ?    Where  be  ^ing  so  £ist  ? 
Jure  goin*  hum,  suppose,  jure  in  sich  haste. 

Kappen.  Who 's  that  than  ?    Saundry,  arten  thee  ashamed 
To  coosy  so  again  f    Thee  wust  be  blamed 
Ef  thees  stay  here  all  night  to  prate  wi '  Mai ! 
When  tes  thy  cour,  thee  wuslen  come  to  Bal. 
Aand  thee  art*a  Cobbe,  I  tell  thee  so. 
I'll  tell  the  owners  ef  thee  dosent  go. 

Saundry,  Why,  harlcee,  Kappen,  doant  skoal  poor  L 
Touch  pipe  a  crum,  jue  *11  naw  the  reason  why. 
Cozen  Mai  aand  I  ben  courtain  bout  afe  a  year. 
Hould  up  tha  head,  Mai ;  don 't  be  ashamed,  dost  hire? 
Aand  Crull  one  day  made  grief  *tween  I  and  she ; 
But  he  shall  smart  for  it  now,  I  swear  by  G — . 
Haw  told  me  lies,  as  round  as  any  cup. 
Now  Mai  and  I  have  mit,  we  *ve  made  it  up  ; 
So,  Kappen,  that's  the  way  I  stopt,  I  vow. 

Kappen.  Ahah  !  I  dedent  giss  the  case  jist  now. 
But  what  dost  think  of  that  last  batch  of  ore  ? 

Saundry,  Why  pewer  and  keenly  gossen,  Kappen,  shure 
I  bleeve  that  day,  ef  Frankey's  pair  womt  drunk, 
We  shuld  had  pewer  stuff  too  from  the  sump. 
But  there,  tes  all  good  time,  as  people  saay. 
The  flooken  now,  aint  throw'd  es  far  away ; 
So  hope  to  have  bra  tummills  soon  to  grass. 
How  did  laast  batch  down  to  Jandower  past  ? 

Kappen.  Why,  hang  thy  body,  Saundry,  speed,  I  saay, 
Thees  keep  thy  clacker  going  till  tes  day. 
Go  speak  to  Mally  now,  jue  foolish  toad. 
I  wisn  both  well,  I  '11  keep  my  road. 

Saundry.  Good  nightir,  Kappen,  then  I  wishee  well. 
Where  artee,  Mally?    Dusten  haw  hire  me,  Mai? 
Dusent  go  away,  why  jue  must  think  of  this, 
Before  we  part,  shure  we  must  have  a  kiss. 

She  wiped  her  muzzle  from  the  mundic  stuffs 
And  he  rublfd  his^  a  little  stained  with  snuff. 

Now  then,  there,  good  night,  Mai,  there  *s  good  night ; 
But,  stop  a  crum. 

Mally.  Good  night. 

Kappen,  Good  night. 


Keendle  ieeniHg^  candle  lighting. 
Sqnardtd  hai^n^txi  or  cracked  hat 
Lem  ma  nam,  let  me  know,  tell  me. 

Wheal  Bcgi  wheal,  or,  correctly  spelt,  huel.  is  old  Cornish,  and  signifies  a  mino  01 
rork. 
DceUAgs^  broad  figs. 
A  coobe,  a  cobbler,  a  bungler. 
Bra  tnmmillSf  brave  heaps,  large  piles  of  ore. 
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A  (p.  41). 

BELLERIAN. 

Samuel  Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  "Ancient  and  Modem  Geo* 
graphy/'  p.  112,  sa3rs,  "  Ocrinum  was  the  Dzard,  and  B^lerium  the  Land's 
End.''  Ainsworth,  Latin  Dictionary,  4th  edition,  has  "  Balerium — Burien 
in  Cornwall."    It  is  really  in  the  parish  of  Scnnen. 

B  (p.  46). 

the  poem  of  the  wrestling.* 

It  may  be  here  remarked  as  something  more  than  accidental,  that  Magog 
is  a  well-known  Oriental  giant,  that  Gog  and  Magog  figure  in  the  Guild* 
hall  of  London,  and  that  Gogmagog  was  the  champion  selected  for  a  trial 
of  strength  with  Corineus.  « 

"  Amongst  the  ragged  Cleeves  thoM  monstrous  giantt  sought : 
Who  (of  their  dreadful  kind)  t'  appal  the  Trojans  brought 
Great  Gogmaiogj  an  oake  that  by  the  roots  could  teare ; 
So  mighty  were  (that  time)  the  men  who  livM  there : 
But,  for  the  use  of  armes  he  did  not  understand 
(Except  some  rock  or  tree,  that  coming  next  to  hand. 
He  raised  out  of  the  earth  to  execute  nis  rage). 
He  challenge  makes  for  strength,  and  oflereth  there  his  gage^ 
Which  Conn  taketh  up.  to  answer  by  and  by, 
Upon  this  Sonne  of  earth  his  utmost  power  to  try. 

All,  doubtful  to  which  part  the  victory  should  goe, 
Upon  that  loftie  place  at  PUmmouthy  called  the  Hot^ 
Those  might  ie  wrastlers  met :  with  many  an  ireful!  looker 
Who  threat'ned  as  the  one  hold  of  the  other  tooke  : 
But|  grappled,  glowing  fire  shines  in  their  sparkling  eyes. 
And,  whilst  at  length  of  arme  one  from  the  other  lyes* 
Their  lusty  sinewes  swell  like  cables,  as  they  striv<., 
Their  feet  such  trampling  make,  as  though  they  forced  to  drive 
A  thunder  out  of  earth,  which  stagger'd  with  the  weight : 
Thus  either's  utmost  force  urged  to  the  greatest  height. 
Whilst  one  upon  his  hips  the  other  seeks  to  lift^ 
And  th'  adverse  (by  a  turn)  doth  from  his  cunnmg  shift, 
Their  short-fetcht  troubled  breath  a  hollow  noise  doth  roake^ 
Like  bellows  <JL  a  forge.    Then  Conn  up  doth  take 
The  giant  'twixt  the  groins ;  and  voiding  of  his  hold 
(Before  his  cumbrous  feet  he  well  recover  couldX 

•  From  Drayton's  "Polyolbion." 
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Pitcht  headlong  from  the  hiU  ;  as  when  a  man  doth  throw" 

An  axtree,  that  with  slight  delivered  from  the  toe 

RooU  up  the  yielding  earth,  so  chat  his  violent  fall 

Shook  Neptune  with  such  strength  as  shoulder'd  him  withal ; 

That  where  the  munstrous  waves  like  mountains  late  did  stand. 

They  leapt  out  of  the  place,  and  left  the  barM  sand 

To  gaze  upon  wide  heaven,  so  great  a  Uow  it  gave. 

For  which  the  conquering  Brute  on  Corineus  brave 

This  horn  of  land  bestow  d,  and  markt  it  with  his  name 

Of  Corin,  Comwal  call'd  to  his  immortal  fame."* 

la  1750  Robert  Heath  published  his  '*  Natural  and  Historical  Account 
of  the  Islands  of  Scilly,"  to  which  was  added  **  A  General  Account  of  Corn- 
wall." From  paragraphs  in  this  work  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  figures 
of  the  wrestlers  cut  out  in  the  turf  on  Plymouth  Hoe  then  existed. 

"  The  activity  of  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  beyond  others  in  the 
faculty  of  Wrestling,  seems  to  derive  their  Pedigree  from  that  grand 
Wr«^er,  Corineus,  That  there  has  been  such  a  giant  as  Gogmagog, 
opposed*  by  Corineus,  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  show  you  a  Portraiture 
of  two  Men,  one  bigger  than  the  other,  with  Clubs  in  their  hands,  cut  out 
upon  the  ^ow-ground,  which  have  been  renewed  by  order  of  the  Place,  as 
they  wear  out ;  and  a  steep  cliff  being  near,  over  which  the  giant  might  be 
thrown,  are  said  to  point  outtt^ether  the  Probability  of  the5*act." 

In  the  "Dissertation  on  the  Cornish  Tongue,"  by  William  Scawen, 
Vice- Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  we  find  the  following  passage  :  "  I  cannot 
affirm  with  so  much  reason,  as  some  of  our  neighbours  have  done  with 
confidence,  who  say  that  at  the  last  digging  on  the  Haw  for  the  foundation 
of  the  citadel  of  Plymouth,  the  great  jaws  and  teeth  therein  found  were 
those  of  Gogmagog,  who  was  there  said  to  be  thrown  down  by  Corineus, 
whom  some  will-  have  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Cornish  ;  f  nor  am  I  able 
to  assert  that  some  instruments  of  war  in  brass,  and  huge  limbs  and  por- 
traitures of  persons  long  ago,  as  some  say  that  have  been  in  some  of  the 
western  parishes,  were  parts  of  giants  or  other  great  men,  who  had  for- 
merly had  their  being  there.*' 

C  (p.  47). 

SHARA  AND  SHEELA. 

Afi'ER  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cork,  I  spent  some  days 
visiting,  with  two  friends,  the  various  spots  of  interest  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  At  Fermoy,  the  name  given  to  a  somewhat  curious  cromlech, 
"  The  Hag's  Bed,"  interested  me.  I  was  at  some  trouble  to  learn  the  origin 
of  the  name,  and  fortunately  our  car-driver  succeeded  in  finding  an  old 
man,  who  gave  me  the  desired  information.  As  there  is  some  (although 
a  remote)  analogy  between  this  legend  and  that  of  the  Chapel  Rock,  I  give 
it  as  I  heard  it. 

•  See  also  Hogg's  "  Records  of  Ancient  Cornwall.  •* 

t  This  note  is  ty  th*  Editor,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert :  "These  bones  must  evidently  hav« 
been  found  in  a  cavern,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  most  ably  ascertained  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Buckland  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Hannah,  who  examined  other  caverns 
of  precisely  the  same  nature,  comprising  bones  of  various  larger  mammalia,  in  the 
limestone  formation  not  far  from  Plymouth." 

Thus  we  see  the  poetical  belief  ot  one  age  destroyed  by  the  positive  philosophy  of  the 
nexL  Happily,  we  move  in  all  thinjgs  by  waves  ;  the  system  of  undulations  prevails  in 
every  operation,  mental  and  physical.  Amidst  the  relics  of  the  mammslia  of  the 
Devonshire  caves  we  are  now  discovering  the  unmistakable  remains  of  man  and  his 
works, — stone  knives,  s[>ear-heads.  axes,  and  hammers  sp«sk  of  an  ancient  race :  and 
nay  there  not  have  been  "g-iants  in  the  earth  in  those  dayst  and  also  t^ftsi^that  f  " 
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On  yonder  hill  there  lived,  in  days  gone  by,  a  giant  and  a  giantess. 
They  were  called  Shara  and  Sheehu  One  day  Shara  returned  mm  his 
labours  (wood-cutting)  in  the  forest,  and  finding  no  dinner  ready  he  was 
exceeding  angry,  and  in  his  passion  gave  Sheela  a  severe  wound  with  his 
axe  on  the  shoulder.  His  passion  was  assuaged  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
blood  of  his  wife,  and  he  carefully  bound  up  the  wound  and  nursed  her  for 
manv  weeks  with  great  care.  Sheela  did  not,  however,  foi^ve  Shara  for 
the  injury  he  had  inflicted  on  her.  She  brooded  on  her  wrong.  Even- 
tually she  was  so  far  recovered  that  Shara  was  able  to  leave  her ;  and  their 
stock  of  wood  having  fallen  short,  he  proceeded  to  the  forest  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. Sheela  watched  her  husband  as  he  descended  the  hill,  and,  full  of  wratn, 
she  seized  her  bed,  and,  as  he  was  wading  through  the  river,  she  flung  it  after 
him  with  a  dreadful  imprecation.  The  devil  changed  the  bed  into  stone 
in  its  passage  through  the  air.  It  fell  on  the  giant,  crushed  him,  and  to 
this  day  he  rests  beneath  the  Hag's  Bed.  In  the  solitude  which  she  had 
made  she  repented  her  crime,  but  she  never  forgave  herself  the  sin.  She 
sat  on  the  hill-top,  the  melancholy  monument  of  desolation,  bewailing  her 
husband's  loss,  and  the  country  around  echoed  with  her  lanientations. 
"Bad  as  Shara  was,  it  is  worse  to  be  without  him  ! "  was  her  constant  cry. 
Eventually  she  died  of  excess  of  grief,  her  last  words  being,  '*  Bad  as  Shara 
was,  it  is  worse  to  be  without  him  ! "  "  And,"  said  the  old  man,  finish- 
ing his  story,  "  whenever  any  trouble  is  coming  upon  Ireland,  the  voice  of 
Sheela  is  heard  upon  the  hill  still  repeating  her  melancholy  lamentation." 

THE  hag's  bed  near  FERMOY. 

**  Near  Fermoy  is  a  very  peculiar  variety  of  these  early  structures,  being 
an  oblong  building  constructed  with  large  blocks  of  limestone  of  the  locality. 
It  contains  an  internal  chamber,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  five  feet 
wide,  and  at  the  present  time  about  four  feet  high ;  the  side  walls  are  near 
five  feet  thick,  constructed  with  two  rows  of  upright  stones  on  edge,  and 
the  interior  is  filled  with  smaller  stones,  forming  a  wall ;  the  front  mis  only 
a  row  of  thin  upright  stones,  but  fitting  nearly  close  together ;  the  covering 
stones  rest  on  rude  horizontal  stones,  which  are  placed  on  the  wall  before 
described,  and  which  would  appear  to  have  been  of  insufficient  height,  and 
on  those  are  three  large  covering  stones,  one  of  which  is  about  eighteen 
feet  long."* 

I>  (p.  53). 

THE  GIANT  OF  NANCLEDRY  ;  AND  TREBIGGAN  THE  GIANT. 

From  time  to  time,  in  Cornwall  and  other  places,  bones  of  a  large  sise 
have  been  found,  and  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  these  finds  have  been 
published.  Some  years  since  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  bones  of 
a  giant  had  been  discovered  in  Wendron,  and  they  were  said  to  be  "  pro- 
digious." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  this  matter.  And  now  I  have  evidence 
to  show  that  the  whole  affair  was  greatly  exaggerated.  The  following 
extracts  from  letters  will  place  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light : — 

**  The  discovery  under  the  chancel  window  at  Wendron,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1855,  consisted  simply  of  a  large  collection  of  boneSy  plainly 

*  *'  Practical  Geology  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland."  By  George  Wilkinion, 
architect. 
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human,  at  the  depth  of  less  than  two  feet  beneath  the  floor  I  This  accounteil 
in  a  gctaX  measure  for  the  extraordinary  dampness  of  this  part  of  the  dinrch, 
and  which  it  was  in  part  my  object  to  get  rid  of. 

"  Many  of  these  bones,  especially  the  femoral  and  crural,  were  certainly 
of  an  unusual  magnitude,  as  compared  with  others  which  from  time  to 
time  had  been  disinterred  in  the  churchyard  when  a  grave  had  been  dug. 
I  cannot  state  with  any  d^ree  of  certainty  whether  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  bones  were  accurately  measured. 

"  Being  desirous  to  re-inter  the  bones  found  in  the  chancel  of  Wendron 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  place,  though  at  a  considerable  depth, 
we  came  at  length  (after  the  removal  of  much  damp  soil)  to  9,  perfect  stone 
sarcophagus^  as  far  as  I  recollect  about  six  feet  in  length.  The  upper  lid 
of  this  was  not  to  be  found.  In  the  said  sarcophagus,  containing  little  more 
than  dust,  we  laid  all  the  gigantic  bones  which  had  been  discovered." 

Another  correspondent  informs  me,  that  closer  inquiry  has  probably 
connected  these  bones  with  a  well-known  man. 

The  curate  of  the  parish  informs  me  "  that  there  is  a  brass  in  the  church 
to  the  memory  of  *  Metheruny,*  attached  to  the  coU^ate  establishment  of 
Glaseney  in  th)e  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  he  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
erave  situate  in  the  spot  where  the  relics  referred  to  by  Mr.  Boraston  were 
found.  Mr.  Milne  also  told  me,  that  among  the  published  engravings  of 
Holbein's  portraits  was  a  fine  one  of  this  *  Metheruny,'  respecting  whom 
are  some  interesting  particulars  in  King's  *  Monumenta  Antiqua,'  Dugdal€*s 
*  Monasticon,'  and  Bulase's  *  Cornwall.'  " 

E  (p.  60). 

GEESE  DANCING — GUISE  DANCING— GUIZARDS. 

**  The  doings  of  the  guizards — that  is,  masquers — form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  New  Year's  proceedings  throughout  Scotland.  The  evenings  on 
which  these  personages  are  understood  to  be  privileged  to  appear  are  those 
of  Christmas,  Hogmanay,  New- Year's  day,  and  Handsel  Monday.  Such 
bojTS  as  can  pretend  to  an3rthing  like  a  voice  have,  for  weeks  before,  been 
thumbing  the  collection  of  excellent  new  songs  which  lies  like  a  bunch  of 
n^  in  the  window-sole  ;  and  being  now  able  to  screech  up  '  Barbara 
AUan,'  or  the  *  Wee  cot-house  and  me  wee  kail-yardic,'  they  determine 
upon  enacting  the  part  of  guizards.  For  this  purpose  they  don  old  shirts 
belonging  to  their  fathers,  and  mount  casques  of  brown  paper,  shaped  so 
like  a  mitre,  that  I  am  tempted  to  believe  them  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason  ;  attached  to  this  is  a  sheet  of  the  same  paper,  which, 
falling  down  in  front,  covers  and  conceals  the  whole  face,  except  where  holes 
are  made  to  let  through  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  afford  signt  to  the  eyes 
and  breath  to  the  mouth.  Each  vocal  guizard  is,  like  a  knight  of  old,  at* 
tended  by  a  kind  of  humble  squire,  who  assumes  the  habiliments  of  a  girl, 
with  an  old  woman's  cap  and  a  broomstick,  and  is  styled  '  Bessie.'  B^ie 
is  equal  in  no  respects,  except  that  she  shares  fairly  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
enterprise.  She  goes  before  her  principal,  opens  all  the  doors  at  which  he 
pleases  to  exert  his  singing  powers,  and  busies  herself  during  the  time  of  the 
song  in  sweeping  the  floor  with  her  broomstick,  or  in  playing  any  other 
antics  that  she  thmks  may  amuse  the  indwellers.  The  common  reward  of 
this  entertainment  is  a  halfpenny  ;  but  many  churlish  persons  fall  upon  the 
unfortunate  guizards  and  beat  them  out  of  the  house.  Let  such  persons, 
however,  keep  a  good  watch  over  their  cabbage-gardens  next  Hallowe'en. 
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"The  more  important  of  the  guizards  are  of  a  theatrical  character. 
There  is  one  rude  and  grotesque  drama  which  they  are  accustomed  to  per- 
form on  each  of  the  four  above-mentioned  nights,  and  which,  in  Tanous 
fragments  or  versions,  exists  in  every  part  of  Lowland  Scotland.  The  per- 
formers, who  are  never  less  than  three,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  six,  hav- 
ing dressed  themselves,  proceed  in  a  band  from  house  to  house,  generally 
contenting  themselves  with  the  kitchen  for  an  arena,  whither,  in  mansions 
presided  over  by  the  spirit  of  good-humour,  the  whole  family  will  resort  to 
witness  the  spectacle.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  delighted  to  keep  up  old 
customs,  and  could  condescend  to  simple  things  without  losing  genuine 
dignity,  invariably  had  a  set  of  guizards  toperform  this  play  before  his 
family  both  at  Ashiestiel  and  Abb>tsford.  The  editor  has  witn  some  diffi- 
culty obtained  what  appears  a  tolerably  complete  copy."  * 

"  GOOSE-DANCING." 

**Of  late  years,  at  this  season,  in  the  Islands  of  Scilly,  the  young  people 
exercise  a  sort  of  gallantry  called  *  goose-  dancing*'  The  maidens  are  ciressed 
up  for  young  men,  and  the  young  men  for  maidens ;  and  thus  disguised, 
they  visit  their  neighbours  in  companies,  where  they  dance  and  make  jokes 
upon  what  has  happened  in  the  island,  and  every  one  is  humorously  '  told 
their  own,'  without  offence  being  taken.  By  this  sort  of  sport,  according 
to  yearly  custom  and  toleration,  there  is  a  spirit  of  wit  and  drollery  kept  up 
among  the  people.  The  music  and  dancing  done,  they  are  treated  with 
liquor,  and  then  they  go  to  the  next  house  of  entertainment. ''f 

This  custom  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Islands  of  Scilly.  In  nearly 
every  tovm  and  large  village  in  Cornwall,  geese-dancings — not  goose-dancing, 
— formed  one  of  the  Christmas  entertainments.  The  term  was  applied  to 
the  old  Christmas  plays,  and  indeed  to  any  kind  of  sport  in  which  charac- 
ters were  assumed  by  the  performers,  or  disguises  worn. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  sports  are  never  termed  goose^  but  always 
geese  or  g^ise  dancing. 

F  (p.  66). 

Wayland  Smith. 

"  *  Wayland  Smith  : '  a  Dissertation  on  a  Tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
from  the  French  of  G.  B.  Depping  and  Francisque  Michel,  with  Additions 
by  S.  W.  Singer,  and  the  Amplified  Legend,  by  Oehlenachlager."  Picker- 
ing, 1847. 

To  this  very  interesting  little  volume  I  would  refer  those  of  my  readers 
who  feel  desirous  of  tracing  the  resemblance  of  our  humble  "Jack  the  Tin- 
keard,"  with  the  Icelandic  Valundy  the  English  Veloml^  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Wayland  in  "KenUworth." 

G  (p.  72). 

THE  WONDERFUL  COBBLER  OF  WELUNGTON. 

There  is  a  considerable  family  likeness  between  the  Tinker  in  this  Comlsn 
tale  of  the  Giants,  and  the  Wonderful  Cobbler  of  Wellington,  in  Shropshire, 
as  related  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  in  his  interesting  paper  "  On  the  Local 


*  Robert  Chamben's  *'  Popular  Rhymes  of  Sootland." 
t  "  Strutt's  Sports,-  p.  307.    " TaWe  Book,"  p.  41. 
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Legends  of  Shropshire."  As  this  storv  will  interest  many  readers,  I  quote 
it,  as  the  original  paper  is  not  easily  obtained : — 

"  Nowr,  according  to  the  lei^end,  there  lived  at  this  time,  somewhere,  I  believe, 
in  the  neighboarh<x>d  of  Wellington,  a  wonderful  cobbler,  who  was  so  skilful 
in  his  art  that  he  monopolised  ihe  mending  of  shoes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  he  used  to  come  at  certain  times  with  sacks  to  carry  home 
with  him  the  shoes  which  were  in  need  of  his  liandiwork.  Well,  the  giant 
set  out  on  his  journey,  carrying  an  immense  spadeful  of  earth,  which  he  in- 
tended to  throw  over  the  devoted  town,  and  bury  all  its  inhabitants  alive ; 
but  it  happened  that  he  had  never  seen  Shrewsbury,  and  was  not  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  road ;  and  he  had  arrived  near  Wellington  when,  whom 
should  he  overtake  but  the  clever  cobbler  labouring  along  under  the  burden 
of  two  ipreat  sacks  full  of  worn  shoes  he  was  carrying  home.  The  eiant 
entered  mto  conversation  with  him,  told  him  where  he  was  going,  and  let 
out  rather  indiscreetly  the  object  of  his  journey,  but  confessed  his  ignorance 
of  the  road  and  the  distance.  The  cobbler  had  a  natural  sympathy  with 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  first,  because  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  in- 
habitants ;  and,  secondly,  because,  if  the  town  were  destroyed,  his  own 
occupation  would  be  ruined ;  so  he  resolved  to  outwit  the  giant.  He  told 
him,  therefore,  that  he  knew  Shrewsbury  very  well — in  fact,  that  he  was 
then  returning  from  it,  and  that  he,  the  giant,  was  in  the  right  track,  but 
added,  with  a  look  of  discouragement,  that  it  was  very  far  on.  The  giant, 
who  had  already  had  a  long  walk,  and  imagined  he  must  have  reach^  the 
object  of  his  search,  inquired  with  some  surprise  how  many  days  more  it 
would  take  to  walk  thither.  The  cobbler  said  he  had  not  counted  the  days, 
but  emptying  his  two  sacks  on  the  ground,  declared  that  he  had  worn  out 
all  those  shoes  on  the  journey ;  upon  which  the  giant,  with  a  movement  of 
disappointment  and  disgust,  threw  the  earth  from  his  spade  on  the  spot 
where  it  now  forms  the  Wrekin  ;  and  seeing  that  some  mould  still  adhmd 
to  the  spade,  he  pushed  it  off  with  his  foot,  and  it  formed  Ercald  Hill, 
which  still  adjoins  its  loftier  neighbour." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  in  every  mcident  of  those  stories  the  lesson  taught, 
that  trained  skill  can  at  all  times  overcome  mere  brute  force.  These  stories 
belong  to  a  very  early  age,  and  they  have  been  the  winter-evening  amuse- 
ments of  a  primitive  people,  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  Jack  the  Tinker 
figures  in  many  similar  stories  ;  he  is  invariably  covered  with  his  wonderful 
coat  (similar  to  the  coat  of  darkness  in  several  of  our  nursery  tales),  and  not 
unfrequently  he  has  the  shoes  of  swiftness. 

H  (p.  73). 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  this  book,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

263  Hampstbao  Road,  N.W.,  A^l  liiA,  1865. 

Dear  Mr.  Hottsn, — I  have  received  yoar  note,  in  which  70a  express  a  doobt  as  to 
-whether  some  portion  of  the  public  will  understand  my  represenution  of  the  Giant 
**  Bolster." 

To  all  such  persons,  I  would  b^  of  them  to  reflect,  that  if  a  giant  could  stride  six 
-miles  across  a  country,  he  must  be  twelve  miles  in  height,  according  to  the  proportions 
•of  the  human  figure.  In  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Mead  of  such  a  giant,  the  spectator 
must  be  distant  a  mile  or  two  from  the  figure.  This  would,  by  addins:  half  the  *^stritU'* 
and  above  eleven  miles  perpendicular,  place  the  spectator  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  the  eiant's  head,  which  head,  in  pro^rtion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bodv,  would 
l>e  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  measuring  from  the  chin  to  the  crown  of  the  head, 
l^ow,  let  any  one  calculate,  according  to  the  laws  of  perqMctive,  what  sixe  such  a  head 
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would  be  at  such  a  distance.  To  ^ye  a  little  insight  into  the  matter  (^  perspective,  let 
any  <»«  imagine  that  they  are  looking  down  a  street,  fifteen  miles  long,  or  iaree  houses* 
and  then  calculate  what  tint  the  last  house  would  be  at  the  farther  end  kA  the  street ; 
and  it  must  therefore  be  recollected  that  every  part  of  such  a  huge  body  must  lessen  in 
the  same  way — body  and  limbs--smaller  by  degrees,  if  not  beautifully  less. 

I  selected  this  subject  from  mv  friend  Robert  Hunt's  work  as  one  (^  the  numerous 
proofs,  which  are  shown  in  both  tne  volumes,  of  the  horrible  dark  ignorance  <^  the  Early 
Ages— a  large  amount  of  which  ignorance  and  darkness,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  still  remains. 

I  hope  that  these  few  lines  will  explain  satisfactorily  why  Giant  "  Bolster  "  has  beoi 
thus  displayed  by, — ^Yours  truly,  Gborgb  Ckuikshanic. 

/'.5'.— The'first  time  that  I  put  a  very  larr*  figure  in  perspective  was  about  forty  years 
back,  in  illustrating  that  part  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  where  Milton  describes  Satan  as 

"  Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  laigei 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

This  I  never  published,  but  possibly  I  may  do  so  one  of  these  days. 

I  (p.  89). 
ST  PIRAN*S-DAY  AND  PICROUS-DAY. 

Hone,  in  his  "  E very-Day  Book/*  has  the  following  remarks  on  St  Piran  : — 

*'  This  saint,  anciently  of  good  repute  in  Cornwall,  is  not  mentioned  by 
Butler.  According  to  Porter,  he  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  became  a  hermit 
there.  He  afterwards  came  to  England,  and  settling  at  Cornwall,  had  a 
grave  made  for  him,  entered  into  it,  and  dying  on  the  6th  of  March,  'in  the 
glorie  of  a  great  light  and  splendour  that  appeared  at  the  same  instant,'  was 
buried  at  Padstow.  *  He  is  reported,'  says  Porter,  'to  have  wrought  inanie 
wonderful  miracles  in  his  lifetime,  which,  because  they  tend  rather  to-breed 
an  incredulous  amazement  in  the  readers  than  move  to  anie  workes  ot 
virtues  or  pietie,  we  have  willingly  omitted.'  We  have  had  a  specimen  of 
such  miracles  as  Father  Porter  deemed  worthy  of  belief;  those  of  St  Piran, 
which  would  have  caused  'incredulous  amazement'  in  Porter's  readers, 
must  have  been  'passing  wonderful.' " 

**  St  Pirofis^day  \s  said  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  tinners.  Having  a 
tradition  that  some  secrets  regarding  the  manufacture  of  tm  was  communi- 
cated to  their  ancestors  by  that  saint,  they  leave  the  manufacture  to  shift  for 
itself  for  that  day,  and  keep  it  as  a  holiday."  * 

Mr  T.  Q.  Couch  obligingly  favours  me  with  the  following  note  on  Pic- 
rcms-day: — 

"The  second  Thursday  before  Christmas-day  is  a  festival  observed  by 
the  tinners  of  the  district  of  Blackmore,  and  known  as  Picrom-day,  It  is 
not  at  present  marked  by  any  distinctive  ceremonies,  but  it  is  the  occasion  of 
a  supper  and  much  merry-making.  The  owner  of  the  tin-stream  contributes 
a  shilling  a  man  towards  it.  This  is  said  to  be  thefoast  of  the  discovery  of  tin 
by  a  man  named  Picrous.  My  first  impression  was  that  the  day  took  iu 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  pie  forming  the  piice  de  rAis/ance  of  the 
supper ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  allowed  by  tinners,  nor  sanctioned  by 
the  usages  of  the  feast.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  tradition  of  the 
first  tinner,  Picrous,  it  is  now  too  late  to  discover,  but  the  notion  is  worth 
recording.  It  has  occurred  to  me  whether,  from  some  similarity  between 
the  names  (not  a  close  one,  I  admit  it),  the  honours  of  Picrous  may  not 
have  been  transferred  to  St  Piran,  who  is  generally  said  to  be  the  patron 
saint  of  tinners.  St  Piran  is  not  known  in  Blackmore,  and  his  festival 
is  on  the  5th  of  March.  The  tinners  also  have  a  festival  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  of  smelting." 

•  Gilbert's  "  History." 
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K  (p.  129). 

MOSES  PITT'S  LETTER  RESPECTING  ANNE  JEFFERISS. 

"  An  account  of  Anne  Jefferies,  now  living  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  who 
was  fed  for  six  months  by  a  small  sort  of  airy  people,  odled  fairies ;  and  of 
the  strange  and  wonderful  cures  she  performed  with  salves  and  medicines 
she  received  from  them,  for  which  she  never  took  one  penny  of  her  patients. 
— In  a  letter  from  Moses  Pitt  to  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Dr. 
Edward  Fowler,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester." 

Anne  Jefferies,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  one  William  Warren,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Teath  in  December  1626,  "  and  she  is  still  living, 
1696,  being  now  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age.**  From  the  published  narra- 
tive, we  learn  that  Mr  Humphrey  Martin  was  requested  by  Mr  Moses  Pitt 
to  see  and  examine  Anne  in  1693.  ^^  Mariin  writes,  "As  for  Anne 
Jefferies,  I  have  been  with  her  the  greater  part  of  one  day,  and  did  read  to 
her  all  that  you  wrote  to  me ;  but  she  would  net  own  anything  of  it,  as  con- 
cerning the  fairies,  neither  of  any  of  the  cures  that  she  did.  She  answered, 
that  if  her  own  father  were  now  alive,  she  would  not  discover  to  him  those 
things  which  did  happen  then  to  her.  I  asked  her  the  reason  why  she 
would  not  do  it ;  she  replied,  that  if  she  should  discover  it  to  you,  that  you 
would  make  books  or  ballads  of  it ;  and  she  said,  that  she  would  not  have 
her  name  spread  about  the  country  in  books  or  ballads  of  such  things,  if  she 
might  have  five  hundred  pounds  for  it." 

Mr  Pitt's  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  Anne  was  so  frightened  by 
the  visitors  she  had  in  the  arbour  '*  tliat  she  fell  into  a  kind  of  convulsion 
fit.  But  when  we  found  her  in  this  condition  we  brought  her  into  the  house 
and  put  her  to  bed,  and  took  great  care  of  her.  As  soon  as  she  recovered 
out  of  her  fit,  she  cried  out,  *  They  are  just  gone  out  of  the  window — they 
are  just  gone  out  of  the  window.  Do  you  not  see  them  ? '  *'  Anne  re- 
covered, and  "as  soon  as  she  recovered  a  little  strength,  she  constantly 
went  to  church."  "  She  took  mighty  delight  in  devotion,  and  in  hearing 
the  Word  of  God  read  and  preached,  although  she  herself  could  not  read." 

Anne  eventually  tells  some  portions  of  her  story,  and  cures  numerous 
diseases  amongst  the  people,  by  the  powers  she  had  derived  from  the  fairy 
world.  **  People  of  all  distempers,  sicknesses,  sores,  and  ages,  came  not 
only  so  far  off  as  the  Land's  End,  but  also  from  London,  and  were  cured 
by  her.  She  took  no  moneys  of  them,  nor  any  reward  that  ever  I  knew  or 
heard  of,  yet  had  she  moneys  at  all  times  sufficient  to  supply  her  wants. 
She  neither  made  nor  bought  any  medicines  or  salves  that  ever  I  saw  or 
heard  of,  yet  wanted  them  not  as  she  had  occasion.  She  forsook  eating  our 
victuals,  and  was  fed  by  these  fairies  from  that  harvest  time  to  the  next 
ChristmaS'day ;  upon  which  day  she  came  to  our  table  and  said,  because 
it  was  that  day,  she  would  eat  some  roast  beef  with  us,  the  which  she  did 
— I  myself  being  then  at  the  table." 

The  fairies  constantly  attended  upon  Anne,  and  they  appear  to  have 
vied  with  each  other  to  win  her  favour.  They  fed  her,  as  we  have  been 
already  told  ;  and  the  writer  says  that  on  one  occasion  she  "gave  me  a 
piece  of  her  bread,  which  I  did  eat,  and  I  think  it  was  the  most  delicious 
bread  that  ever  I  did  eat,  either  before  or  since."  Anne  could  render 
herself  invisible  at  will.  The  fairies  would  come  and  dance  with  her  in  the 
orchard.  She  had  a  silver  cup,  given  at  her  wish  by  the  fairies  to  Mary 
Martyn,  when  she  was  about  four  years  of  age. 

At  last,  "one  John  Tregeagle,  Esq.,  who  was  steward  to  John  Earl  of 
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Radnor,  being  a  justice  of  peace  in  Cornwall,  sent  his  warrant  for  Anne, 
and  sent  her  to  Bodmin  jail,  and  there  kept  her  a  long  time."  The  fairies 
had  previously  given  her  notice  that  she  would  be  apprehended. 

"  She  asked  them  if  she  should  hide  herself.  They  answered  no ;  she 
should  fear  nothing,  but  go  with  the  constable.  So  she  went  with  the 
constable  to  the  justice,  and  he  sent  her  to  Bodmin  jail,  and  ordered  the 
prison-keeper  that  she  should  be  kept  without  victuals,  and  she  was  so 
kept,  and  yet  she  lived,  and  that  without  complaining.  But  poor  Anne 
lay  in  jail  for  a  considerable  time  after ;  and  also  Justice  Tregeagle,  who 
was  her  great  prosecutor,  kept  her  in  his  house  some  time  as  a  prisoner, 
and  that  without  victuals. " 

We  have  a  curious  example  of  the  fairies  quoting  Scripture.  I  am  not 
aware  of  another  instance  of  this.  Anne,  when  seated  with  the  family 
Mras  called  three  times.  "  Of  all  these  three  calls  of  the  fairies,  none  heard 
them  but  Anne.  After  she  had  been  in  her  chamber  some  time,  she  came 
to  us  again,  with  a  Bible  in  her  hand,  and  tells  us  that  when  she  came  to 
the  fairies,  they  said  to  her,  '  What !  has  there  been  some  magistrates 
and  ministers  with  you,  and  dissuaded  you  from  coming  any  more  to  us, 
saying,  we  are  evil  spirits,  and  that  it  was  all  a  delusion  of  the  devil  ?  Pray, 
desire  them  to  read  that  place  of  Scripture,  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
chap.  iv.  ver.  i,  **  Dearly  beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit^  but  try  the  spirits^ 
whether  they  are  of  God  ;  *' '  and  this  place  of  Scripture  was  turned  down 
so  in  the  said  Bible.     I  told  your  lordship  before,  Anne  could  not  read,* 

Anne  was  at  length  liberated  from  confinement.  She  lived  in  service 
near  Padstow,  and  in  process  of  time  married  William  Warren. 

How  honestly  and  smiply  does  Moses  conclude  his  story  I 

'*  And  now,  my  lord,  iJf  your  lordship  expects  that  I  should  give  you  an 
account  when,  and  upon  what  occasion,  these  fairies  forsook  our  Anne,  I 
must  tell  your  lordship  I  am  ignorant  of  that.  She  herself  can  best  tell, 
if  she  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so ;  and  the  history  of  it,  and  the 
rest  of  the  passages  of  her  life,  would  be  very  acceptable  and  useful  to  the 
most  curious  and  inquisitive  part  of  mankind."  * 

L  (p.  146). 

THE  BARGEST,  OR  SPECTRE-HOUND. 

In  the  glossary  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr*s  **  Horse  Momenta  Carvense,"  I  find 
the  following  :  ^* Bargest,  a  sprite  that  haunts  towns  and  populous  places. 
Belg.  berg^  and  geest^  a  ghost."  I  really  am  not  a  little  amused  at  Mr.  Carr's 
derivation,  which  is  most  erroneous.  Bargest  is  not  a  town-ghost,  nor  is  it 
a  haunter  "of  towns  and  populous  places ; "  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said 
in  general  to  frequent  small  villages  and  hills.  Hence  the  derivation  may 
be  berg^  Germ,  a  hiU^  and  geest^  a  ghost — 1>.,  a  hill-ghost;  but  the  real 
•derivation  appears  to  me  to  be  bdr^  Germ,  a  bear^  and  geest,  a  ghost — i,e,^  a 
bear-ghost,  firom  its  appearing  in  Uie  form  of  a  bear  or  large  dog,  as  Billy 

B 's  narrative  shows. 

The  appearance  of  the  spectre-hound  is  said  to  precede  a  death.  like 
other  spirits,  Bargest  is  supposed  to  be  unable  to  cross  water ;  and  in  case 
any  of  my  craven  readers  should  ever  chance  to  meet  with  his  ghostship,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say,  that  unless  they  give  him  the  wall,  he  will  tear  tnem 
in  pieces,  or  otherwise  ill-treat  them,  as  he  did  John  Lambert,  who,  refusing 
to  let  him  have  the  vt^ll,  was  so  punished  for  his  want  of  manners,  that  he 
died  in  a  few  days. 

•  "  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  County  of  CornwaU."    C  S.  Gilbert.    1817. 
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BILLY  B 'S  ADVENTURE. 

"  You  see,  sir,  as  how  I'd  been  a  clock-dressing  at  Garston  (Grassington), 
and  Fd  staid  rather  lat,  and  maybe  gitten  a  li'le  sup  o'  spirit ;  but  I  war  far 
firom  being  drunk,  and  knowed  everything  that  passed.  It  war  about  eleven 
o'clock  when  I  left,  and  it  war  at  back  end  o'  t'  year,  and  a  most  admirable 
(beautiful)  neet  it  war.  The  moon  war  varra  breet,  and  I  nivrer  seed  Kyi* 
stone-fell  plainer  in  a'  my  life.  .  Now,  you  see,  sir,  I  war  passin*  down  t*  null 
loine,  and  I  heerd  summat  come  past  me, — brush,  brush,  brush,  wi'  chains 
rattling  a'  the  while,  but  I  seed  nothing ;  and  thowt  I  to  mysel,  now  this  is 
a  most  mortal  queer  thing.  And  I  then  stuid  still,  and  luik'd  about  me ; 
but  I  seed  nothing  at  aw,  nobbut  the  two  stane  wa's  on  each  o*  t'  mill  loine. 
Then  I  heerd  again  this  brush,  brush,  brush,  wi*  the  chains;  for  you  see, 
sir,  when  I  stuid  still  it  stopped,  and  then,  thowt  I,  this  mun  be  a  Bargest, 
that  sae  much  is  said  about ;  and  I  hurried  on  towards  t'  wood  brig  ;  for 
they  say  as  how  this  Bargest  cannot  cross  a  water ;  but  Lord,  sir,  when  I 
gat  o'er  t'  brig,  I  heerd  this  same  thin^  again ;  so  it  mun  either  hev  crossed 
t'  watter,  or  have  gane  round  by  /'  spring  heed  I  (about  thirty  miles  !)  And 
then  I  becam  a  vuliant  man,  for  I  war  a  bit  freekn'd  afore  ;  and,  thinks  I, 
I'll  turn  and  hev  a  peep  at  this  thing ;  so  I  went  up  Greet  Bank  towards 
Linton,  and  heerd  this  brush,  brush,  brush,  wi'  the  chains  a'  the  way,  but  I 
seed  nothing ;  then  it  ceased  all  of  a  sudden.  So  I  turned  back  to  eo 
hame ;  but  I'd  hardly  reached  the  door  when  I  heerd  again  this  bm^ 
brush,  brush,  and  the  chains  going  down  towards  t'  Holin  House ;  and  I 
followed  it,  and  the  moon  there  shone  varra  breet,  and  I  seed  its  taili  Then, 
thowt  I,  thou  owd  thing,  I  can  say  Ise  seen  thee  now  ;  so,  I'll  away  hame. 
When  I  gat  to  t*  door,  there  war  a  grit  thing  like  a  sheep,  but  it  war  laiger, 
ligging  across  t*  threshold  of  t'  door,  and  it  war  woolly  like  ;  and  says  I, 
'  Git  up,'  and  it  wouldn't  git  up.  Then  says  I,  '  Stir  thysel,*  and  it  wouldn't 
ftir  itsel !  And  I  grew  valliant,  and  I  raised  t'  stick  to  baste  it  wi* ;  and 
then  it  luik'd  at  me  and  sich  oies  (eyes),  they  did  glower,  and  war  as  big  as 
saucers,  and  like  a  cruelled  balL  First  there  war  a  red  ring,  then  a  blue 
one,  then  a  white  one ;  and  these  rings  grew  less  and  less  till  thev  came  to 
a  dot  I  Now,  I  war  nane  feer'd  on  it,  tho'  it  grin'd  at  me  fearfully,  and  I 
kept  on  sajring,  *  Git  up,'  and  *  Stir  thysel,'  and  t'  wife  heerd  as  how  I  war  at 
t'  door,  and  sne  cam  to  oppen  it ;  and  then  this  thing  gat  up  and  walked 
off,  for  it  war  marefrcefd  o*  t  wife  than  it  war  d  me  ;  and  I  told  the  wife, 
and  she  said  it  war  Bargest ;  but  I  niwer  seed  it  since — and  that's  a  true 
story."  • 

M  (p.  170). 

THE  mermaid's  VENGEANCE. 

''  Inevitable  death  awaits  the  wretch  who  is  seduced  by  their  dianns. 
They  seize  and  drown  the  swimmer,  and  entice  the  child ;  and  when  they 
anticipate  that  their  malevolence  will  be  gratified,  they  are  seen  gaily  dart- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  waters." 

Since  this  tale  has  been  in  type,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  on  the  **  Popular  Mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  in  the  Quarter h  Review^  No.  44,  1820.  The  Nixies,  to  whom 
the  above  quotation  especially  refers,  are  in  most  respects  like  the  Cornish 
mermaids. 

♦  Hom's  '*ETery*Day  Book." 
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N  (p.  173). 

ROCK  MASSES,   CELTIC. 

"The  Celts,  or  EeXro^  or  EeXra£,  were  a  people  of  the  origin  of  which 
nothing  positive  is  known.  They  occupied  a  great  part  of  Western  Europe 
perhaps  in  times  antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  Indo-Germanic  nations. 

"Tne  very  name  Celt  is  of  uncertain  etymology.  Ammian  derives  it 
from  the  king,  Kelta^  or  Celta  ;  Leibnitz,  from  Uie  German  gelt^  or  geid^ 
mon^ ;  Mezerai,  from  the  British  gall^  or  gault,  a  forest ;  Peliontier,  from 
the  Tudesk  wallen,  to  wander ;  Latoor  d'Auvergne,  from  gael,  or  gal/, 
yellow,  alluding  to  the  light  hair  of  the  Ga//if  whom  Bochart  identifies  with 
Dodanim  (for  Rhodanim)  of  Gen.  x.  * 

"  But  the  name  of  Celt  may  probably  come,  as  Camden  says,  from 
gwaltht  a  head  of  hair ;  coma,  and  giffolthay,  comatus  ;  from  whence  EeX* 
TcU,  FoXdrcu,  or  FiiXXoc  GalH  or  Gauls,  the  Gadil,  Cadil,  or  Keile,  and  in 
pi.  Keilt,  or  Keiltiet,  or  Gaels,  Gadels,  or  Guidhelod,  as  the  Irish  call  them- 
selves and  their  tongue. 

*'  The  language  cSled  Celtic  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches — vf «., 
I.  The  Irish  or  Hibernian,  from  which  the  present  Irish,  or  Erse,  smd  the 
Gadic  of  Scotland  are  derived.  2.  The  British,  to  which  the  primitive 
Gaellic  or  Gallic  are  allied,  and  from  which  are  derived  the  Jvelsh,  the 
Cornish,  and  the  Armoric,  or  language  of  Brittany.  **t 

"  The  Welsh,  which  is  the  relic  of  the  language  of  the  inland  Britons,  or 
Caesar's  abori^nes,  is  most  probably  akin  to  the  dialect  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
and  the  Cornish  to  the  idiom  of  the  Belgse,  who  overran  the  southern 
district  of  England,  and  probably  sought  refuge  in  the  west  when  the 
Saxons  were  extending  themselves  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.'*  % 

But  surely  there  are  indications  of  a  people  inhabiting  Cornwall  long 
before  the  Saxons  gained  a  foot  of  ground  in  England  ? 

o  (p.  175). 

AMBROSTiB  PBTRA 

In  connection  with  the  Bambury  stone  in  Worcestershire,  Mr.  Jabez  Allies 
remarks,  and  Dr.  Nash  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  in  all  probability 
originally  Ambury,  He  then  ^ves  us  several  examples  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  name — as  Ambreforde  m  Yorkshire,  Ambrelie  in  Sussex,  Ambres- 
bene  in  Wilts,  Ambresdone  in  Oxfordshire,  and  many  others.  § 

*'  The  ancients  distinguished  stones,  erected  with  a  religious  view,  by  the 
name  of  atr^,  by  which  was  signified  anything  solar  and  divine.  || 

"Respecting  the  Phoenicians  beixig  the  founders  of  the  Druidical  discipline 
in  Britam,  one  fact  weighs  more  with  me  than  a  thousand  arguments.  I 
allude  to  the  Tyrian  coin,  on  which  appear  the  tree,  the  sacred  fire,  the 
two  stone  pillars  of  Hercules  (Thoth),  and  the  singular  legend,  Tyr.  CoL 
(Colony  of  Tyrians),  and  the  still  more  remarkable  words  under  the  erect 
stones,  AM6P0ZIB  IIETPE  (Ambrosise  Petrse),  the  anointed  rocks.  Let 
the  reader  remember  the  monkish  traditions  of  Ambrosius,  the  exact 
likeness  of  these  pillars  on  this  coin  to  the  stones  at  Stonehenge,  the 


*  '*  And  the  sons  of  Javan :  Elishahf  and  Tarshisb,  Rittim  and  Dodanim  "  (Gen.  x.  A 

t  '*  A  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptnres  in  every  Language  and  Dialect  into  wblcb 
franslations  have  been  made."    Baj 

X  **  Researches  into  the  Physical  J 
if.D.,  F.A.S.,  voL  iii. 

I  Brvaaf  8  *<  Ancient  Mydtology." 


Translations  have  bwn  made."    Bagster  &  Sons,  iSda 

t  '*  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind."    By  James  Cbwles  Prichard, 
M.D.,  F. A.S..  voL  iu.  f  Alhes*  "  Wareestenhire." 
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Ambrosise  Petne ;  and  if  he  does  not  think  the  origin  of  Ambrotbnryy  or 
Amesbury,  was  derived  from  the  Ambrosise  Petrse,  or  anointed  rocks  of 
the  Tynan  colonists,  he  will  think  the  coincidence  most  remarkable."  * 

**Main  Atnbres^petra  ambrosia^  signify  the  stones  anointed  with  holy  oil, 
consecrated ;  or,  in  a  general  sense,  a  temple,  altar,  or  place  of  worship."  f 

P  (p.  194). 

PADSTOW  HOBBY  HORSB. 

Mr.  George  Rawlings  writes,  September  i,  1865  :~FormerIy  all  the 
respectable  people  kept  the  anniversary  decorated  witli  the  choicest  flowers, 
but  some  unlucky  day  a  number  of  rough  characters  from  a  distance  joined 
it,  and  committed  some  sad  assaults  on  old  and  young — spoiling  all  their 
nice  summer  clothes,  and  covering  their  feces  and  persons  with  smut. 
From  that  time — fifty  years  since — the  procession  is  formed  of  the  lowesL 
•  .  .  The  Maypole  was  once  decorated  with  the  best  flowers — ^now,  with 
only  some  elm  branches  and  fiirze  in  blossom.  The  horse  is  formed  as 
follows : — ^The  dress  is  made  of  sailcloth  painted  black — a  fierce  mask — 
eyes  red — horse's  head — horse-hair  mane  and  tail  distended  by  a  hoop. 
Some  would  call  it  very  frightful.  Carried  by  a  powerful  man — they 
could  inflict  much  mischief  with  the  snappers,  &c.  No  doubt  it  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  plays,  and  it  represents  the  Devil,  or  the  power  of 
Darkness.     They  commence  singing  at  sunrise. 

Thb  Morning  Song. 

Unite  and  onite  and  let  us  all  unite. 

For  summer  it  is  come  unto  day ; 
And  whither  we  are  {{oing  we  all  will  unite 

In  the  merry  monung  of  May. 

Arise  up,  Mr. ^  »nd  joy  you  betide. 

For  summer  is  come  unto  oay ; 
And  bright  is  your  bride  that  lays  by  your  side 

In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

Arise  up*  Mrs.  ^ ,  and  gold  be  your  ring, 

For  summer  is  come  unto  day  ; 
And  give  to  us  a  cup  of  ale,  the  merrier  we  shall  Mng 

In  the  merry  morning  of  Biay. 

Arise  up,  Miss ,  all  in  your  smock  of  silk, 

For  summer  is  come  unto  day  ; 
And  all  your  body  under  as  white  as  any  milk. 

In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

The  young  men  of  Padstow  might,  if  they  would. 

For  summer  is  come  unto  day ; 
They  might  have  built  a  ship  and  gilded  her  with  gold 

In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

Now  fare  you  well,  and  we  bid  you  good  cheer. 

For  summer  is  come  unto  day  ; 
We  will  come  no  more  unto  your  house  before  another  year. 

In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

Thb  Day  Son& 

Awake,  St.  George,  our  English  knight, 

For  summer  is  a>come  O,  and  winter  is  a  go ; 
And  every  day  God  give  us  His  grace 

By  day  and  by  night  O  ! 

*  Bowles^  <*  Hermes  Britannicus." 

t  Stukelev,  Stonehenge.    See  Akerman  "On  the  Stone  Worship  of  the  Aadenta. 
Illustrated  by  their  Coins."    **  Transactions  of  the  Numismatic  Society,"  Janaary  k8jL 
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Where  is  St  Georee,  where  is  he  O  ? 

He  is  oat  in  his  long  boat  all  on  the  salt  sea  O  I 
And  in  every  land  O  I  the  land  where'er  we  go, 
And  for  to  fetch  th  snmmer  home. 

The  summer  and  the  May  O, 
For  snmmer  is  a  come. 
And  winter  is  a  go. 

Where' are  the  French  dogs  that  make  such  boast  Of 

They  shall  eat  the  grey  goose  feather, 
And  we  will  cattle  roost  O  I 

And  in  every  land  0 1  the  land  where'er  we  go^ 
The  summer  and  the  May  O. 

Thou  mightst  have  shown  thy  knavish  face  1 

Thou  mightst  have  tarried  at  home  0 1 
Cut  thou  shalt  be  an  old  cuckold, 

And  thou  shalt  wear  the  horns  O : 

The  summer  and  the  May  O. 

Additional  Chorus. 

With  hal-an-tow  *  and  jolly  rumble  O, 

For  summer  is  a  come  O.  and  winter  is  a  go, 
And  in  every  land  O.  the  land  where'er  we  go. 
Up  flies  the  kite,  and  down  falls  the  lark  OT 

Aunt  Ursula  Birdhood  she  had  an  old  ewe. 
And  she  died  in  her  own  park  O  1 

And  for  to  fetch  the  snmmer  home. 

Q  (p.  199) 

THE  CITY  OF  LANG  ARROW  OR  LANGONA. — PERRAN  CHURCHES. 

Near  the  oldest  Perran  church  there  formerly  existed  a  lake  called  the  Vlow^ 
and  across  this  lake  the  sand  was  never  blown.  The  sands  encroached  rapidly 
on  Uie  first  church,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  parish  to  build  a  church  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  where  it  would  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sands.  The  church  was  built  and  remained  for  a  long  period  free  from  the 
effects  of  the  blowing  sands.  At  length  a  miner,  called  Roberts,  drove  an 
adit  in  from  the  clififs  under  the  lake,  to  reach  the  mine  now  called  Huel 
Vlow,  and  this  carried  off  all  the  water  from  the  lake.  Then  the  sands 
rapidly  advanced  towards,  and  at  length  threatened  to  bury,  the  second 
church.  So  great  was  the  danger  of  this,  that  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
remove  the  church  to  the  position  which  it  at  present  occupies,  llie  limits 
of  the  lake  can  be  readily  traced. 

It  is  now  said — and  there  is  much  appearance  of  truth  in  it — that  the 
sand  will  not  cross  the  small  stream  which  divides  Peranzabuloe  from 
Cubert.  Those  who  have  watched  the  travelling  of  the  sand  will  under- 
stand the  influence  of  running  water  in  checking  its  progress. 
Languna  or  Langona  (p.  220).  **  Church  on  the  Down." 
Zoif,  a  church  or  enclosure.  Gun^  a  down  or  common.  Can^  a  level 
plain,  a  down — same  as  Coon, 

R  (p.  273). 

ST  PIRAN— PERRAN  ZABULOE. 

"  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance,*'  says  Davies  Gilbert,  *•  that  the  word 
Zabuloi  added  to  Perran,  for  the  distinction  of  this  parish,  is  not  Celtic^ 
but  through  the  French  sabU,  from  sabalum,  a  word  frequently  used  by 
Pliny,  as  indicative  of  sand  or  gravel. 

*  Cornish,  jolUfication, 
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'*  The  encroachments  of  the  sand  have  caused  no  less  than  three  chnrches 
to  be  built,  after  considerable  intervals  of  time,  in  this  parish.  The  last 
was  commenced  in  1804;  and  in  this  year  (1835),  a  building  has  been 
discovered  more  ancient  than  the  first  of  these  churches,  and  not  improbably 
the  Oratory  of  St  Perran  himself.  The  length  of  this  chapel  within  the 
walls  is  25  feet,  without,  30  feet ;  the  breadth  within,  \2\  feet ;  and  the 
height  of  the  wsdls  the  same. 

"  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  neat  altar  of  stone  covered  with  lime,  4  feet 
long,  by  2j  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high.  Eight  inches  above  the  centre  of 
the  altar  is  a  recess  in  the  wall,  where  probably  stood  a  crucifix ;  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  a  small  doorway,  through  which  the  priest  may 
have  entered.  Out  of  the  whole  length,  the  chaiicel  extended  exactly  6 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  what  may  be  termed  the  nave,  in  the  south  wall, 
occurs  a  round  arched  doorway,  highly  ornamented.  The  building  is,  how- 
ever, without  any  trace  of  window ;  and  there  is  only  one  small  opening, 
apparently  for  the  admission  of  air. 

^*  The  discovery  has  excited  much  curiosity  throughout  the  neighbourhood; 
which  has,  unfortunately,  manifested  itself  by  the  demolition  of  everything 
curious  in  this  little  oratory,  to  be  borne  away  as  relics." — Gilbert, 

'*  Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  saint  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
three  Perrans.  He  is,  however,  held  in  great  veneration,  and  esteemed 
the  patron  of  all  Cornwall,  or  at  least  of  the  mining  district" — Hals^ 

S  (p.  274). 

ST  CHIWIDDEN. 

Thb  last  Thursday — a  dear  week  before  Christmas-day — was  formerly 
always  claimed  by  the  tinners  as  a  holiday,  and  was  called  by  them  White- 
Thureday  {yew-whidn),  because  on  this  day,  according  to  tradition,  blade 
tin  (tin  ore)  was  first  melted  and  refined  into  white  tin.  From  ytuhwkidn 
to  Chi-widden  is  an  easy  transition.  Jew-whidn  is  a  name  given  to  the 
old  furnaces  generally  called  Jews* -houses. 

T  (p.  275). 

THE  DiaCOVEtER  OF  TIN 

Bt  an  anachronism  of  fifteen  hundred  years  or  more,  dt  Perran  was  con- 
sidered as  the  person  who  first  found  tin ;  and  this  conviction  induced  the 
miners  to  celebrate  his  day,  the  5th  of  March,  with  so  much  hUarity,  that 
any  one  unable  to  guide  himself  sdong  the  road  has  received  the  appellation 
of  a  Perraner ;  and  that,  again,  has  most  unjustly  reflected  as  a  haoit  on  the 
saint. 

"It  may  here  be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  the  miners  impute  the  dis- 
covery of  tin  to  St  Perran,  so  they  ascribe  its  reduction  from  the  ore,  in  a 
large  way,  to  an  imaginary  person,  St  Chiwidden ;  but  chi-wndden  is 
white  house,  and  must,  therefore,  mean  a  smelting  or  blowing-house,  where 
the  blade  ore  of  tin  is  converted  into  a  white  metal. 

**  A  white  cross  on  a  black  ground  was  formerly  the  banner  of  St  Perran, 
and  the  standard  of  Cornwall ;  probably  with  some  allusion  to  the  Uack 
ore  and  the  white  metal  of  tin." — Gilbert, 

A  college,  dedicated  to  St  Perran,  once  stood  in  the  parish  of  St  Kerem 
(Dugdale^  ••  Monasticon,"  vol  vi.  p.  1449).     This  probably  bad  some 
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connection  with  Perran  Uthnoe.  The  shrine  of  St  Perran  was  in  that  parish, 
which  is  said  to  have  contained  his  head,  and  other  relics. 

Lysons  quotes  a  deed  in  the  registiy  of  Exeter,  showing  the  great  resort 
of  pilgrims  hither  in  1485. 

In  the  will  of  Sir  John  Arundell,  1433,  occurs  this  bequest: — '*Item, 
lego  ad  usum  parochie  SVi'  Pyerani  in  2^bulo,  ad  clandendum  capud  S. 
Pierani  honorific^  et  meliori  modo  quo  sciunt  xls. " — ColUctanta  Topogr,  et 
GmeaLy  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 

For  a  full  examination  of  the  question,  Did  the  Phoenicians  trade  with 
Britain  for  tin?  the  following  works  should  be  consulted  : — "History  o4 
Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,"  by  W.  D.  Cooley ;  **  Historical  Survey 
of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,"  by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis; 
'*  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,"  by  W.  Vincent,  D.D. ; 
"Phoenicia,"  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A. ;  **The  Cassiterides :  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Commercial  Operations  of  the  Plioenicians  in  Western  Europe, 
with  Particular  Reference  to  the  British  Tin  Trade,"  by  George  Snuth, 
LUD.,  F,A.S. 

u  (p.  277). 


The  following  account  of  this  celebrated  saint,  as  given  by  Mr  Davies 
Gilbert,  will  not  be  without  interest : — 

*'  Multitudes  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  He  founded  a  monastery, 
and  repaired  to  Rome  for  a  confirmation,  and  for  blessing  at  the  hands  of 
die  Pope ;  these  were  readily  obtained.  He  returned  to  his  monastery, 
where  frequent  visits  were  made  to  him  by  King  Alft^,  on  which  occasions 
he  admonished  and  instructed  the  great  founder  of  English  liberty,  and 
finally  quitted  this  mortal  life  on  the  31st  of  July  about  the  year  ^3,  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  so  unequivocal  that  travellers  all  over  Cornwall  were 
solaced  by  its  fragrance.  Nor  did  the  exertions  of  our  saint  terminate  with 
his  existence  on  earth  ;  he  frequently  appeared  to  King  Alfred,  and  some- 
times led  his  armies  in  the  field.  But  if  the  tales  of  these  times  are  deserv* 
ing  of  any  confidence,  the  nation  is  really  and  truly  indebted  to  St  Neot 
for  one  of'^the  greatest  blessings  ever  bestowed  on  it  To  his  advice,  and 
even  to  his  personal  assistance  as  a  teacher,  we  owe  the  foundation  by 
Alfred  of  the  University  at  Oxford. 

'*  The  relics  of  St  Neot  remained  at  his  monasteiy  in  Cornwall  till  about 
the  year  074,  when  Earl  Alric,  and  hb  wife  Ethelneda,  having  founded  a 
religious  house  at  Eynesbury,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  being  at  a  loss  for 
some  patron  saint,  adopted  the  expedient  of  stealing  the  body  of  St  Neot ; 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  town  retains  his  name,  thus  feloniously 
obtained,  up  to  this  time.  The  monastery  in  Cornwall  continued  feebly  to 
exist  after  this  disaster  through  the  Saxon  times;  but  having  lost  its 
palladium,  it  felt  the  miner's  hand;  and  almost  immediately  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  it  was  finally  suppressed.  Yet  the  memory  of  the  local 
saint  is  still  cherished  by  the  inhabitanu  of  the  parish  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood— endeared,  perhaps,  by  the  tradition  of  his  diminutive  stature,  re- 
duced in  their  imagination  to  fifteen  inches  of  height ;  and  to  these  feelings 
we,  in  all  probability,  owe  the  preservation  of  the  painted  glass,  the  great 
decoration  of  this  church,  and  one  of  the  principal  works  of  Art  to  be  seen 
in  ComwalL" — Gilltrfs  Hist.  Com,^  vol  iii.  p.  262. 
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X  (p.  282). 

THE  SISTERS  OF  GLEN-NEOT. 

BY  THS  LATE  VB9.  R.  S.  HAWKBK  OP  MORWBNSTOW. 


It  is  from  Neot's  sainted  steep 
The  foamy  waters  flash  and  leap ; 
It  is  where  shrinking  wild-flowers  grow. 
They  lave  the  nymph  that  dwells  Mow  1 

But  wherefore  in  this  far-off  dell. 
The  reliques  of  a  human  cell? 
Where  the  sad  stream  and  lonely  wind 
Bring  Man  no  tidings  of  their  kmd  I 

Long  years  agone  I  the  old  man  said, 
'Twas  told  him  by  his  ^;randsire  dead. 
One  dav  two  anaent  sisters  came, 
None  there  could  tell  their  race  or  name. 

Their  speech  was  not  in  Cornish  phrase, 
Their  garb  had  marks  of  loftier  days  ; 
Slight  food  they  took  from  hands  ^  men. 
They  wither'd  slowly  in  that  glen. 


One  died  I  the  other's  shrunken  eye 
Gush'd  till  the  fount  of  tears  was  dry  : 
A  wild  and  wasting  thought  had  she — 
"  I  shall  have  none  to  weep  for  me !  ** 

They  found  her  silent  at  the  last. 
Bent  in  the  shape  wherein  she  pass'd — 
Where  her  lone  seat  long  used  to  stand. 
Her  head  upon  her  shriinBird  hand  1 

Did  fancy  give  this  l^end  birth  f 
The  grandame's  tale  for  winter-bearth. 
Or  some  dead  baric,  by  Neot's  stream. 
People  these  banks  with  such  a  dream? 

We  know  not  1  but  it  suits  the  scene. 
To  think  such  wild  things  here  have  been ; 
What  spot  more  meet  could  grief  or  sm 
Choose  at  the  last  to  wither  m? 

Echon  of  Old  ComwalL 


Y  (p.  322). 

MILLINGTON  OF  PENGBRSWICK. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  Million,  or  Millin^on,  appears  to  have 
purchased  Pengerswick  Castle.  This  Millington  is  said  to  have  retired  into 
the  solitude  of  this  place  on  account  of  a  murder  which  he  had  committed. 
(Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  appears  to  have  founded  his  novel  of  "  Basil "  on  this 
tradition.)  In  all  probability  a  very  much  older  story  is  adapted  to  Mr. 
Millington.  So  far  from  his  being  a  recluse,  we  learn  of  his  purchasing  St 
Michael's  Mount,  *'  whose  six  daughters  and  heirs  invested  their  husbands 
and  purchasers  therewith." 

That  Millington  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  that  laree  possessions  were 
held  by  his  &mily,  is  sufficiently  evident.  St.  MichaeTs  Mount  appears  to 
have  been  "  granted  at  first  for  a  term  of  years  to  different  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood.  To  Millington,  supposed  of  Peneerswick,  in  Breage ;  to 
Harris,  of  Kenegie,  in  Gul^ ;  and,  perhaps  joinUy  with  Millington,  to  a 
Billett  or  Bennett."— /To/j. 

z  (p.  323.) 

PENGERSWICK. 

Another  legend  relates  that  it  was  not  the  stepmother  found  by  Pengers* 
wick  whose  ''skin  was  covered  with  scales  like  a  serpent,"  but  that  the  lady 
brought  home  from  Palestine  by  him  was  an  Ophidian — a  serpent^wor- 
shipper.  Hence  she  became  celebrated  as  a  woman  possessed  by  a  serpent 
— ^having  a  serpent's  power — in  fact,  a  Lamia.  This  is  the  only  tradition  of 
the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  this  county. 

AA  (p.  323). 

SARACEN. 

The  term  Saracen  is  always  now  supposed  to  apply  to  the  Moors.  Thb 
is  not  exactly  correct  Percy,  for  example,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Minstrels,"  says,  "The  old  metrical  romance  of  'Horn  Child,*  which, 
although  from  the  mention  of  Saracens,  &c.,  it  must  have  been  written,  at 
least,  after  the  First  Crusade  in  1096,  yet,  from  its  Anglo-Saxon  language 
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or  idiom,  can  scarcely  be  dated  later  than  within  a  century  after  the  Con- 
quest.*' I  think  this  ballad,  and  several  others  of  an  early  date,  prove  the 
application  of  this  term  to  some  Oriental  people  previous  to  the  Umsades. 
Sold^in,  sold^,  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  sultan, — 

V  Whoever  will  fight  yon  grinomne  soldSm, 
Right  fair  his  roeede  shall  be," 

is  clearly  a  much  older  term,  applied  to  any  grim  Eastern  tyrant,  and 
especially  to  the  Oriental  giants,  it  would  not  ^  a  difficult  task  to  show 
that  the  word  "  Saracen,"  as  used  in  Cornwall,— **^/fl/  Saracen  /  "  **  Oh, 
he's  a  Saracen!**  &c.,  was  applied  to  the  foreigners  who  traded  with  this 
country  for  tin  at  a  very  ewrly  period. 

BB  (p.  344). 

THE  TINNER  OF  CHYANNOR. 

In  Trengothal  stood  a  low  hut  called  the  Ram's  House.  This  was  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  tinners,  and  called  Chyan-nance  or  House  in  the 
Valley,  Nor,  in  Williams's  Welsh  Dictionary,  is  earth.  This  makes 
Chyan^nor,  or  the  House  of  Earth, 

CG  (p.  370). 

MERRY  SEAN  LADS. 

Could  Roos,  or  Cold-ruse,  may,  however,  signify  the  original  for  **  shoot* 
ing  the  seine  J*  or  net ;  roos,  or  ru%,  being  the  Cornish  for  net,  or  pilchard 
seine, 

DD  (p.  379). 

THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  A  CHURCH. 

I  HAVE  been  favoured  with  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  of  Danby,  Grosmont : — 

I  translate  the  following  from  Hylten  Cuvalliecs'  Warend  och  Wirdume, 
pp.  287,  188. 

"  Inasmuch  as  all  light  and  all  vigour  springs  from  the  sun,  our  Swedisl 
forefathers  always  made  their  prayers  with  their  faces  turned  towards  that 
luminary.  When  any  spell  or  charm  in  connection  with  an  'earth- fast 
stone '  is  practised,  even  m  the  present  day,  for  the  removal  of  sickness, 
the  patient  invariably  turns  his  face  towards  the  east,  or  the  sun.  When  a 
chila  is  to  be  carried  to  church  to  be  baptized,  the  Warend  usage  is  for  the 
godmother  first  to  make  her  morning  prayer,  face  towards  the  east,  and 
then  ask  the  parents  three  several  times  what  the  child's  name  is  to  be. 
The  dead  are  invariably  interred  with  their  feet  lying  eastward,  so  as  to 
have  their  faces  turned  towards  the  rising  sun.  FrAnsols,  or  with  or  in  a 
northerly  direction,  b,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  an  ancient  popular 
idea,  the  home  of  the  evil  spirits.  The  Old  Northern  Hell  was  placed  far 
away  in  the  North,  When  any  one  desires  to  remove  or  break  any  witch 
spell,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  *  reading  *  (or  charms),  it  i«  a  matter 
particularly  observed  that  the  stone  (£/.,  an  *  earth-fast'  one),  is  sought 
to  the  northward  of  the  house.  In  like  manner  also  the  '  bearing  tree  ' 
(any  tree  which  produces  fruit,  or  quasi  fruit,  apples,  pear?,  &c.,  rowan  tree, 
especially,  and  white  thorn  herbs),  or  the  shrew  mouse,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  hoped  to  remedy  an  evil  spell,  must  be  met  with  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  the  patient's  home.  Nay,  if  one  wants  to  charm  awav 
sickness  over  (or  into)  a  running  stream,  it  must  alwajrs  be  one  which 
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nins  northwards.  On  the  selfsame  grounds  it  has  ever  been  the  pMCtioe 
of  the  people  of  the  Warend  district,  even  down  to  the  present  time^  not 
to  bury  their  dead  fHLnsols-^ox  to  the  northward— of  the  church.  In  that 
part  of  the  churchyard  the  contemned  framlin^s  hdgem  (strangers'  banal 
place)  always  has  its  site,  and  in  it  are  buned  malefactors,  friendless 
wretches,  and  utter  strangers.  A  very  old  idea,  in  like  manner  connects 
the  north  side  of  the  church  with  suicides'  graves,''  &c. 

EE  (p.  435). 

PECULIAR  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

An  angry  Comishman  would  formerly  say  when  in  anger,  *'  I  shall  posh  a 
stone  in  his  cairn,"  meaning  he  shall  see  him  buried. 

''  Curri  mi  clack  er  du  cuim  "  is  the  expression  of  a  Scotch  Highlander 
(Labbach's  Prehutoric  Times),  Thb  is  interpreted  as  a  mark  of  resf^ct,  or,  I 
will  do  something  to  build  you  a  monument 

In  the  parish  of  Breage,  the  habit  of  prefixing  names  to  the  people  is 
common.  The  "  Tubby  "  Prichard's  are  well  known.  "  Alsie's  "  children 
are  common.     **  Scaw  "  was  applied  to  several  families. 

FF  (p.  444). 

THE  HARLYN  PIE. 

The  Peter  fieunily,  who  formerly  lived  at  Harlyn,  left  the  place,  and 
sold  the  estate  to  a  farmer.  The  common  report  was  that  one  of  the 
family  manured  his  land  with  earth  from  the  graves  in  Constantine 
churchyard. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  land  formerly  said  to  belong  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  cannot  now  be  found,  as  all  the  marks  are  gone. 

The  cold  collar  deposited  in  die  Royal  Institution  at  Truro,  by  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  was  found  on  the  Harlyn  estate. 
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Paget,  zs.  td.;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  doth, 
Zutd, ;  picture  doth,  flat  back,  zr. 


ARTEMUS    WARD'S     Works. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  3*.  td,  ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  u. 


ART  (The)  of   AMUSING:      A 

Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By 
Frank  Bellew.  With  300  lUustrationa. 
Crown  8vo  doth,  4^.  td. 


ASHTON  (JOHN),  Books  by. 
Bnglish  Caricature  and  Satire  on 

Napoleon  the  First.       With  115 

Iilustiatlons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  td. 
Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne.    With  85  lUustrauons.    Crown 

8vo,  doth,  3*.  td. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Social  England   under  the  Be- 

gency.  with  90  Illustrations. 
Florlsel's  FoUy:  The  story  of  George 

IV.  and  Mrs.  FlTZUERBERi.    With  13 

Illustrations. 


[»7] 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


AUTHORS    ii>r    liie     POCfCET- 

ifiiu-i.  cSi'iti.jj  Jietex:  katiit:rj,  34.  act  ea- 
Tlio  ^ociJifit  B.  I«*  8. 

^ha  PcMslset  Cii4Ples  DiQken»« 
TtiB  Pocb«£  Rlobard  Jcltcrlfisl 

Tho  Poakflt  Smftraoti. 
The  PocEli«t  Thoma.1  Har^y. 
The  Po^|E«t  OeoF^d  Eliot, 
Ttig  PocKet  Charles  KtHj^ale^^ 
The  FJausTi^r  of  the  Mitid. 


BACTERIA,   Vcast    Fiingf,   and 
Allied  A  peeler,  A  Syrtopifs  of'    iSv 


BARDSLEY    (Rev.     C.     VV.). 

fingUsli    SuritatlieSl    Tbdr    Sources 


BARRETT  (FRANK),  Novels  by 

Tho      Obliging     MmtkRud.     WUli 

cloth,  li.  fyJ^  net 


BATH  (The)  in  Dtsea^s  of  tha 

5ldil^    By  J,  J*  HiLK)*,    Potib'ifi^  I*,  j 

BEACONSRmSTlSROr'ByT. 

p.  O'CONSOH,  M>P.    Crown  Svo.clotti.  <Lr« 


BECHSTElNlLUDWiaLaDdth^ 
Bn}ib«ri   QRIMIVl.-As  Pretty   as 

Seven,     and   'itber  Sl(in««       With  <>3 


BARINQ-QOU  LO  (S. ),  Novels  by 

Cfi'WU  AitfO,  tlutll,  3,.j,  fjij',  CAUti  ;   prist  8vo 

Had  SpMar,        I        Bira, 

BARRiAMBLJA  EJ,— Love  Will 

Yanture  tn.    Cr.  Mvo,  d.,  ai  (U.  ncl 


BARR    iRUBERH*    Stories    liy< 

(JfoiiVii  fi^V'ji,  ci"lh,  ^f  fit/.  ea,cb. 
Jn  ^  Bteatnor  Chnir.    Wi^ti  3  lllusU. 
Fi-^iin  ^Wtiosa  Bouriie,  &c.    With  47 

niiisirjiUasiiaii  tn'  Hal  Ht'K^T  and  titbcr*, 
Rfiven^et       ^Vlth    ti    IllusualLooi   tij 

L  \ ?vui!. LG r  SPEt'D  a n lI  N jt h c ra. 

Jl  PFlfLOQ  of  Good   FqUowb.    Wilh 

Cfoi^ii  >;vrt,  cLolfi.  fif.  each. 
Tlie  Bp^^nlmtlona  of  Johti  Bte^lfi. 


BARRETT  i^FRANK),  Novels  fey. 

Pu&l  ?^vi:<,  tl1u£4.  KHs,.  if.  tiU.cL  aj^6j.  La. 
The  filn  or  Olfa  EaBSOUiloti. 
Folly  MorFlsou^ 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Honest  Lavl^     I     Found  Oullty, 
Jc^hn  Ford;    .jrul  Hla  Helpiuate. 

lileut,  B^rnaba.^. 

Fof  Loi^e  and  Honour. 

Cr.  Svo.  clulfci,  .ii-  tjj.  each;  post  8^0,  lHnst 

Between  Lllo  i^nd  De&tli. 

Fettered  foF  Life. 

A    Mlsfilng    Witnesft.    With  %  111  us, 

Irriti'His  bv  W.  H.  MAiTSKTSnN. 
The  Woman  o  r  the  Iron  Bmoeleta. 
The  Harding  ScTindt^l. 
A  Prodlgal*6_PrG^Pfiae. 

CruwEi  ^tr\  LliPth.  ji.  fti.  pach. 
Under  a   Bipange  Maak,    wnxh  19 

lllastf  itJiJlis  hv  b-  t*',  PliEUTNAl-li. 

WaE  She  JuttlflBd? 

fiady  Juda^i. 

The  Sri^F  of  Hep  Way«. 

Fettemd  foFX"trorPuHi.L,vit  Edition, 


BEDE  (CUTHBERTi.— Mr-  Ver- 
dant Or«ea.  Wiih  ^5  lOwtraUopA, 
rit^\  ftv^x  It.  net. 


BENNETT    {ARNOLD),    NoveU 

by,     L'rown  Svo,,  cltnh,  ^i?,.  t.ivh- 
LeonoFA,        1         M,  Qpe&t  MAS* 
Xfiifeflft  of  WaeUng  Street,    WiUiI 

Jll  Lt%  u  All  nil  •>  b  V  Fra  n  k  1 1 1  Lt  vrT» 
¥alea  of  the  Five  Towns. 
BaeFed  and  Pjcof^ne  Love. 
Hugo.         ^^ 

Crowti  SviJ^  clutht  5r.  f^/^  * 
Anna  of  tlie  Five  Towne*^ 
Vho  Gates  of  Wrath._ 
The  Drajid  Ealtiyloa  Hoteli    Cromm 

^h e  Clioa t*_ Criiwn  Svr>,  cL.  n.  6gf    net 

BENNETT  «W-  C.J.-Song*  for 


BEWICK    ^THOMAS)    and    His 

Popllji     Hy  A  1:3-1  IX  £kij£^viK.    With  vS 

BIERCE  (AMB ROSE)-— In    tiio 

Mid^^t  ei  Ule.  Crown  fiva»  ct^tk  st.^Uv : 
^'■•*t  Hvt>.  LtlufllTaterl  1>:ji:ird!i.  Jj^ 

BILL  NYE'S  Comic  Hlstoiy  ol 

tlie  UnlUd  State*,     Wilb  ^b  IdmK 

BllinDLM^THAR0Ui)7NoVftUbi^ 

Cft^•i.vll  i^Vt^i,  cloth,  f-st-  each. 
The  ConcieftSiOh-BaJiteM. 
The  MlitFftSB  of  Eonaveatiireb 
Daventry'^  Dnufthtt^^ 
A  So  liver  of  Wheat.   Ct.Svo.  cUsi.SJL 
AinsUe"*   Ju-Ju.     Crown   S'ro,   diiOt, 

31.  Ci.^,  :  p]cLiire  cloth,  fiat  bract,  if. ^ 

BUJN DELL'S  Worthies,  1604- 

1^04.     By  M.  U  EaMK-S,  MJL    U\tb  iq 

llJuilraSs.    Demy  ^vo,  doth,  71,  i^f.  ngL 


BOCCACCIO.— The   D«caiti«r0ii* 

With  St  Portrait     Pcrtl  Svo.  doOa,  iEt»t 

BOOKlNiMc.B.,  KXO,  Books by, 

Dora  Myri,  tke  X#&dy  BetooUird, 

Cr.&Vi>,  cL.  [^j.  |^i. ;  pictiiirp  ti„  flat  b**:*:.  ii» 
C^c^^^,■n  Pivo,  cicith   -^f,  f^.^..  each, 
Shtlleiagh  and  8tmmrf»o|L 
Pataey  tb^  Hotiulaij^Vie        ^ 


Ill  ST.  MARTINIS  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BESANT  and  RICE,  NoveU  by. 

Cr.  8to,  cloth,  3*   6d.  each  ;    post  8vo, 
illust  bds.  2s.  each  ;  cL  limp,2s,6d,  each. 

Saady-MoDoy  Mortiboy. 

^h%  Galaen  Buccerfly* 

My  Ll£tl«  Qlfl. 

lATUtt  Harp  and  Crow* 

This  Son  of  Vulcmn* 

The  Honka  of  Thelema^ 

By  C«IIr.'s  Arbour. 

The  Ghaplnln  of  the  Fle^fi, 

Thfi  Eea.my  SJdo. 

!riie  Gas«  of  Mp.  ItocrAfl. 

'Twas  Id  Tr^foJ^zLr'a  Bny^ 

The  Tan  Years'  Tei^&nL 


BESANT    (Sir    WALTER), 

NoveJi  by»    Crown  i^vo.  cloth,  jj.  W. 

each ;    post  Sto,  iUustratpd    bojird-q,  ai, 

cich  :  cJotli  timp,.  1t  fi,Y.  each, 
All  Borts  mad  Condi ef<»Tia  of  Uih. 

Wiiib  u  IlLi.i'^tfii'ji^ni-,  hy  Fked.  BaRnai^Ik 
The  Captains'  B:DOti],d;c 
Ail  Ln  1^  QAFdOh  Fs^tr.    With  ti  iFtui- 

trjitjons  bv  KiHfiV  B'unsrss. 
Dorothy  FOTStcr.    \Vt(h  Frontispiece. 
Uncle  Jack,  urit  ithtr  Stonca. 
Chtidren  of  Glboon, 
Tho  World  Wont  Very  IffoH  Than, 

V^  itb  15  lliQ-lriilioiUi  by  -iV  FoH££-nES. 
HoFr  Paulua, 
The  Boll  of  St*  Paur«, 
Far    F&lch    and    Freedom^      VVfri 

I Uu s I ^,  h V  A  Vr>K F*ni t P:  and  F.  W a U d v 
To  Call  Her  MJoo,  fs^c.    With  9  lUuv 

tr;jiio3is  h:  A,  FuKE'Ti-f em. 
The  Holy  RoeO*  I^q.    With  Fronlisplcde^ 
A  r mo  rr  I  of  Ijy  onGaa«,    Wi  tJi  1  j  J  ]i  oa 

tmitonv  by  F,  H4l??i  auij, 
BE*   Katherloe's    by    the    Towor* 

Verbena  Camellia  Sfcaphiuiolls, 
Tbe  Ivory  Gate. 
Tlia  Rebel  Queen. 

nond  the  Dreams  of  Avmrloe. 
Ith  12  lUustrations  by  W.  H.  Hyde. 
In  Deooon's  Orders,  &c.  With  Froatis. 
The  Revolt  of  Man. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  ss.6d. 
A  Fonntain  Sealed* 
The  Chastfellng. 
The  Fourtli  Qeneratlon. 
The  Orange  Girl. .  VVltb  8  lUustnUons 

by  F.  PEGRA&L 

The  Alabaster  Box. 

She  Lady  of  Lynn.    With  u  innstra- 

tions  by  G.  Dkiiain-Hamuond. 
Ho  Other  Way.    With  22  lUostraUons 

by  C.  D.  Ward. 

Crown  8vo.  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each. 
Bt.  Katharine's  by  the  TovoK 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Large  Type,  Fink  Paper  Editions,  pott 

arc,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2j.  net  each ;  leather, 

silt  edffes,  $s.  net  each. 
All  Boris  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
Lsndon. 

BIr  Rlohard  Whlttintfton. 
*• 1  do  Colltfny. 


BESANT    (Sir    WALTER), 

Novels  by— eon$iMU44, 
Popular  Editions,  roedinm  8vo,  6d.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Oonditions  of  Men. 
The  Qolden  Butterfly. 
Readv-Money  Mortiboy. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Orange  Olrl. 
For  Fafth  and  Freedom. 
Chilonn  of  Olbeon. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth.  7*.  6d,  each. 
London.    With  125  Illustrations. 
Westmlnstsr.   With  Etching  by  F.  a 

Walker,  and  130  Illustrations. 
South  London.    With  Etching  by  F.  & 

Walbbr,  and  118  Illustrations. 
East  London.   With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Walker,  and  56  Illustrations  by  Phil 

May.  L.  Raven  Hill,  and  J.  Pennkll. 
Jerusalem.     By  Walter  Besakt  and 

E.  H.  Palmer.   With  Map  and  12  Illusls. 
Crown  8vo,  buckram.  6j.  each. 
As  We  Are  and  As  We  May  Be. 
Rssays  and  Hl8to^iettes. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 


S Fifty  Tears  Ago.    with  1^4  iiiu«t«. 
MParddeCollgnv.  With  a  Portrait 
Ir  Rlohard  Whlttlngton. 
The    Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room 
Plays.    With  50  lUustrations  by  Chris 
Hammond.  &c. 

Art  of  Fiction.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  u.  net. 


BLAKE  (WILLIAM),  The  Poet- 
ical Works  of.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Ellis. 
la  3  Vols.,  each  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  small  demy  8vo,  buckram, 
laj.  net ;  half-leather.  151.  net 

The  Real  Blake  :  A  Portrait  Biography 
by  E.  J.  Ellis.  With  13  lUustratlons. 
Derty  8vo.  buckram,  la*.  net. 

William  Blake :  A  CriUcal  Study  by 
A.  C.  SwiNBUKNE.    With    a    Portrait 
Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  net 

William    Blake:  Etchings  from   his 


Works  (8  Steel  Piates  and  a  Lithographs) 
Sy  W.  B.  Scott.  Colombier  foUo.  half- 
fotr         '  ■     ■ 


b 
cfoth, 


lu.  6d.  net 


BOURQET    {PAUL).-A  Uvlng 

Lie.    Translated  by  John  Dk  Viluers 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d, 


BOYD.—A  Versailles  Christmas- 
tide.  By  Mary  Stuart  Boyd.  With 
S3  Illasts.  by  A.  S.  Boyd.  Fcap.  4to,  d..  6^. 


BOYLE   (F.),    Worlcs   by. 

8vo,  illnstrated  boards,  aj.  each. 


Post 


Ohronloles  of  No-Man*s  Land. 
Camp  Kotea       |       Savage  Life. 


BRAND    (JOHN).--Observatfon8 

oa   Popular  Antiquities.    With  the 
AddUlonsof  Sir  Henrx  giHk  ^CiP^e 
8vo^  cloth,  3f.  6£{.  O 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


BREWER'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  Diction 

aries.    Crown  8vo,  doih.  $s.  64.  each. 
TlieR«adflr*BHandbook  of  Famous 

Names  In   Fiction,  JUlnslons, 

Rafttrencas,    Proverbs.    Plou, 

Stories,  and  Poems. 
M  KMotlonavj  of  M Iraolasi  ImiUtlTe, 

Kealistic.  and  Dogmatic 


BREW5TER    (Sir   DAVID), 

Works  by.   Post  8vo,  doth,  41. 6d,  each. 

More  Worids  than  One :    Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.    Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Solenoe:  Galilso. 

Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kkpler. 
I<etterson  Natural  Matflo.   With 

numerous  lUnstrations. 


BRAYSHAW(J.  DODSWORTH). 

— Slum  5llboiiettes :  Stories  of  London 
Lite.    Crown  8vq.  cloth,  ss.  td. 


BRIGHT  (FLORENCE).— A  Girl 

Capitalist.    Crown  8vo  cloth,  ts. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN.  —  Gastro- 
aomj  as  a  Pine  Art.  Translated  by 
R.  E.  Anderson.    Post  8vo.  half-d..  aj. 


BRYDEN    (H.    A.).— An    Exiled 

Scot.       With    Frontispiece   by    J.    S. 
Crompton,  R.L  Crown  8vo,  cioth,  y.  6rf. 


BURNS  (ROBERT).— The  Cot* 

ter's  Satvrday  Nlirht.   WUbUlistra- 
tiops  by  A.  S.  BOTD.  yop.  4toi  d,  6».  net 


BURTON    (ROBERT).    —  Tli« 

ABatomy  of  MelsmJioly.    Demy  8?o, 
cloth.  7J.  6(L 


CAMERON  (Commander  V. 
LOVBTT).  -  The  Cmlse  of  the 
'Black  Prince'  Privateer.  Cr.  8vo, 
doth,  with  a  lUustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 
3f .  dd. ;  post  Svo,  picture  Iwards.  ai. 


CAMPBELL  (A.  GODRIC).— 
Flenr-de-Camp:  a  Daaghter  of 
Prance.    Crown  svo.  doth.  t>s. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

5am  at  Home.    With  91  Illusts.    Post 

8vo,  iiltist,  boards  is, :  c'othilmp.  as.6<f 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 
and  Noyels  by. 

The  Ck>mpleta  Poatloal  Works  of 
Robert  Buohanan.  a  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume,  12s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3*.  bd.  each ;  post  Svoy 
illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Bword. 

A  Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Han.  With  11  niostn- 
tions  by  F.  Baknard. 

Iiady  KllpatHok. 

The  Hartvrdom  of  Hadallna. 

I«OTe  Me  for  Bver. 

Annan  Water.  |  Foztflove  Manor^ 

The  New  Abelard.  |  Raohal  Dana. 

Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mlna. 

The  Heir  of  Llnne. 

Woman  and  the  Man. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/  6<f.  eai 

Red  and  White  Heather. 

Andromeda. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6^.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

God  and  the  Man. 

FoziHoira  Manor. 

The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan 
and  H  bnry  M  urray.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  Robinson, 
3*.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  u. 


CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  doth.  3^.  td.  each ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  at.  each;  doth  limp, 
ar.  td.  eacli. 

Tha  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hatfar.  |  The  Daamstar. 

Also  Library  Editions  of  the  three  novels, 
crown  Svo,  cloth.  6;.  each  ;  Cheap  Popu. 
LAR  EDirxONS,  medium  Svo,portniit  cover, 
td,  each  ;  and  the  Fine  Paper  Edition 
of  Tha  Daamstar,  pott  Svo.  doth, 
gilt  top,  aj.nct ;  leather,  gilt  edges.31.net 


CAPTAIN  COIGNET,  5oldler 
off  the  Empire.  Edited  by  Lorbdan 
Larchey,  and  Translated  by  Mis.  Carey. 
With  100  lUusts.    Or.  Svo. cloth,  t^.td. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS).— On  tha 

Cbolce  off  Books.  Post  Svo.  doth.  u.td. 


CARRUTH     (HAYDEN).  —  The 

Adventures  of  Jones,  with  17  lUns- 
trations. Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  u.  i 
doth,  I*,  td. 


CHAMBERS     (ROBERT    W.)* 

StoHes  of  Paria  Ufe  by. 
Tha  BLlng   In  Tallow.    Crown  Svo, 

doth,  35*  td. ;  fcap.  Svo,  doth  limp,  as  td. 
In  the  Qnarter.  Fcap.  Svo,  doth,  ai.fidL 


CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  Works. 

VoL  I.,  Plays  Complete,  induding  the 
Doubtful  Ones.  — Vol.  II..  Poents  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C 
Swinburne,— Vol.  III.,  TransUtioos  of 
the  lUad  and  Odyssey.  Thzvs  Vols.. 
CTown  Svo.  doth,  3s.  td.  each. 


BURGESS  (GELETT)  and  WILL 
IRWIN. -The  Picaroons:  A  San 
Praaclsco  NIsrbt's  Bntertelnmeat. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  3^ .  td. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

off.    with  an  Analysis  of  the  Opcninp. 

By    Howard  Staunton.     Edited  by 

R.  B.  Wormald.    Crown  Sro.  cloth.  5s. 
Tha  Minor  Taotlos  of  Chess :  A 

Treatise    on    the  Deployment   of    the 

Forces  in  obedience  to  Strate|dc  Principle. 

By  F.  K  Young  and  E.  C.  Howblu 

Fcap  Svo,  doth.  u.  td. 
Tha  Hastings  Chess  ToitiniamaBt* 

The  Authorised  Account  ol  the  330  Gamea 

Stayed  Aug.-Sept.,  1S95.    With  Annota- 
ons  by  Pillsburt,  Laskrr,  Tarrasch, 
STEiNm,  Schipfbrs,  Teichmann.  Bar- 

DELEBEN.        BLACKBURNB.      GUVSBBRO, 

TmsLBY,  Mason,  and  Albin  :  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  and  aa  Portraits.  EtUt^by 
H.  F.  CBBSBIRB.    Crown  Svo.  ck>tli,  St. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


CHAUCER  for  Children :  A  Qol 

den  Key.  ByMr8.H.R.HAWEl8.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to.  cloth,  3*.  6d, 
Ghauoar  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
oi  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.  11.  6rf. 


CLIVe  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novels 

by.    Post  8vo.  cloth.  35.  6d,  each;  UluS' 

trated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  FerpolL 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  KUlod  his  Wife. 


CLARE  (AUSTIN),  Stories  by. 
FoF  th«  JLove  of  a  Iasb.    Poet  8vo. 


illustrated  boards,  ai. 
By  tho  Rise  of  the  River. 

8vo,  cloth.  3J  6d. 

Crown  8vu,  cloth,  ts.  each. 
The  Tideway. 
Randal  of  Randalholme. 


Crown 


COLOUR  BOOKS^c^iinufd, 
Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damasons. 

By  D.  S.  Margoliooth,  LittD.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours 
by  W.  S.  Tyrwhitt,  R.BJU  and 
Reginald  Barratt,  A.R.W.S.  Pcap. 
4to,  cloth,  aof  net.  [5/f/. 

The  Rhine.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  Eppn  Jardinb.  Fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  ao«.  net.  [Oct, 

•••  Prostectuses  of  thti*  Books,  with  details 

also  tn  regard  to  SPSaAL  COPIES  on  furs 

rag  paper  y  may  be  had. 


CLODD     (EDWARD).  —  Myths 
■ad  Dreams.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  td. 


COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN), 
Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  8vo^  Illus- 
trated boards,  ax. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  bd. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s, 

The  Burden  of  IsabeL  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3<.  td. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.), 

Books  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  34.  6<i.  each. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson. 

Jonathan  Swift. 

COLLINS  (MORTIMER  and 

FRANCES).   Novels  by      Cr.Svo,  cl., 
3J.  td,  each  :fpost  8vo.  illustd.  bds.,  aj.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

You  Play  me  False. 

Blaoksmlth  and  SoholaSi 

The  YlUetfe  Comedy. 

Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  u.  eath. 

Transmlifratlon . 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  Anne  Page. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.    I     Francea 


jCOLMAN'5  (QEORQE)  Humor- 

ons  Works:  'Broad  Grins,'  'My 
NiKhtgown  and  Slippers,'  &c  With 
Life  and  Frontls.    Crown  8vo,  cL.  %s.  td. 


COLOUR-BOOKS. 
Bwltserland  and  Its  People.    By 

Clarence  Rook.  Wun  56  Illustrations 
In  Three  Colouni  by  Epns  Jardinb,  and 
S4  in  Two  Tints.  Fcap.  4to,  cl.  20s.  net. 
Tenloe.  By  Bertl  de  SiLiNcouRT  and 
May  Sturob-H  sndbrson.  With  30 1 11  us  - 
trations  in  Three  Colours  by  Reginald 
Barratt,  A.RW.S.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth., 
tot.  6d.  net*  IMarch. 

The  Colour  of  London.    By  Rev. 

W.I.  Lopns,F.SA.  With  Introduction 
by  M.  H.  Sptelmann.  P.S.A..  and  lUus- 
tntions  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia 
by  YosHio  Marking,  who  also  supplies 
a  dcacrfptive  chapter.  Fcap.  ^to,  cloth, 
SOX.  net,  l^ay. 


COLLINS  CWILKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cL,  3i.  td,  each ;  poet8vo.  picture 
boards,  ax.  each  ;  cL  limp,  aj.  6d.  each. 

Antonlna.  I  Basil.  |  HldeandSeek 

The  Woman  In  White. 

The  Moonstone.  |  Man  and  Wife; 

The  Dead  Seoret.    |    After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Mo  Name       |     My  Mlsoellanles. 

Armadale.    |      Poor  Mlsa  Flnoh. 

Miss  or  Mrs  ?  ]  Ttie  Black  Robe, 

Tit  A  Mew  MiLgaji1«n 

Frozen  Peep,  ,'    A  Boguei*B  Idfitb 

The  L£iw  and  the  Liaiiy« 

The  Two  Destinies. 

ThQ  Haunted  Hot«l» 

Til©  Fallen  Leave*. 

Jezebel's  DEiiutfbit«r. 

Hei&rt  and  SclencA.  [  'I  Say  Ho.' 

The  Evil  OenluB. .  Idlitle  Novels* 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  Lova 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  td,  each. 

The  Woman  In  White. 

Moonstone.  |  The  New  Matfdalen. 

The  Dead  Seoret.  I       Mo  Nama 

Man  and  Wife        I       Armadale. 

The  Woman  In  White.  Large  type, 
Fine  Paplr  Edition.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  aj.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  34  net. 
Large  Type  Edit. 


The  Frosen  Deep. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cl.,  li.  net 


leather,  is.  td,  net. 


COLQUHOUN    (M.   J.).— Every 

inch  8  Soldier.      Crown  8yo,  cloih, 
3j.  td.\  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  as. 

COLT-BREAKINQ, Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  Hutchison.    Cr.  8vo.  cU  .v.  td. 


COMPTON  (HERBERT),  by. 
The   Inimitable   Mrs.    Massing- 
ham.    Crown  8VO.  cloth,  3*.  td. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts,  each. 
The  Wllfal  Way. 
The  Queen  oan  do  no  Wrong. 
To  Defeat  the  Bnds  of  Jnstloe. 


COOPER    (E.    H.).— Oeoffory 

Hamtlton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 


CORNISH  (J.  P.).~5our  Qrapes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 

CORN  WALL.— Popular 
Romances  of  tbe  West  of  Bnsltuui  t 

The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  two  Plates  by 
George  Cruirshank.  Ci  .  8vo,  cL  'js.  td. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE, 

The  Annals  of.  from  >73a  to  1897.  By 
Henry  Saxb  Wyndham.  With  45  IUu»- 
trations.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl,  21J.  ne^ 

CkAbOtiCk  (d  EoliEUT),  by. 

Tli«  Prophet  of  tbe  Groat  Bmol^ 

Mountain**  Crowa  8vo,  cloth.  34.  f^ ; 

po«t  8vo,  lUiutrated  board*,  «. 

HlB  YanlehedStar.    CrRvo.cl.31  6rf. 

CRE5SWELL      (HENRV).--A 

Lady  of  MIsrttte,   Crown  8vo.  cloth.  61 

CRIM    (MATT).— Adventure*  of 


•  Pair  Rebel.  Crown  8To,ck>tii»  3s.  6i. : 
post  Svo,  illustrated  l>aardt.  at. 

Crockett  (S.  R.jandothcrs.- 

T«le»    of     our    Coast.     By    S.     R 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker.  Harold 
Frederic,  * Q..' and  W.Clark  Russell 
With  13  Illustrations  by  Frank  Bramg- 
WYN.    Crown  Pvo.  cloth.  3t.  6d. 


CUMMINQ    (C.    P.    GORDON), 

Works  by.  Demy  8vo.  doth.  6i.  ea  ch. 
Ill  the  Hebrldofl.  With  24  Uiustratiooa. 
In  the  Himalayan  and  on  tbn 

Indian  Plalnn.  With  42  iiiu'^tratioiM. 
Two  Happy   Team  in  <:eyio«« 

With  28  lUustratiooA. 
_TlaJ}oFn wiOl  to  Bdypt.  Frontia 
CUSSANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Hereidry;  including  instnic- 
tions  for  Tracing  Pcdl^ccs,  Deciphering 
Ancient  MSSu.  ftc.  With  408  Woodcuts 
and  a  Colcd.  Plates.  Crown  8to.  cloth.6f. 
-^ 


CrOKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  Hovels 

by.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  j*.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  a*,  each ; 
cloth  limp.  2*.  W.  e»ch. 

PMtty  Wins  Neville^  _     , ' . 

ABM  of  Paeaado.  |  Mr.  JeFVla. 

Diana  Bapplndton*    -^^^-^^^.^ 

Two  Maetom.      I      Interference. 

A  Family  Llkenenn. 

A  Third  Pemon,  |   Proper  Fridn. 

VlUade  Talen  dr  Jangle 

The  iSeal  Lady  Hilda* 

Married  or  Single? 

Crown  »vo,  cloth.  3*.  64.  — ^ 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kevryi 
Hlse  Balmalne'n  Pant. 
Jason.  I  Beyond  the  Pala 

Terence:   With  6  Iiiusts.  by  &  Paobt. 
The  Cat*s-paw«    With  u  lUttttratiOQs 
I  Peuram. 

;  post  8vo, 


»oper1 
I  Trad* 


CYCLING,  HUMOURS  OF,       , 

iBROUB  K  Jerome,  H.  G.  Wkllsl  Bamrx 
»Aifi.  a  ROOK.  Pktt  Ridor,  J.  F.  Suixi- 
VAN,  Ac  With  Illusts.  Cr.8vo.cl«is.  net 

DAUDET    (ALPHONSE).—  The 
Bvangellst}    or.    Port    SalTJitlon. 

Trandated  by  C  H.  Meltzer.    Ct.  8vo^ 
cloth.  $s6d. ;  post  8vo.  Illustrated  hds..a<. 


DAVENANT  (FRANCIS).— ttlnt^ 
ler  ParenU  on  the  Cbolce  of  e 
Profession  for  their  Sons  when 
Startlngr  tn  Ufb.    Grown  tvo,  1*.  W. 

DAVTOSON  (HUGH  COLEMAN). 


—Mr.  Sadler's  Dancbters. 

8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d, 


Crown 


by  Fred  J 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $$.  6J,  each    . 
cloth  limp,  2*.  W.  each. 
Inftttnatlow.      I    Some  One  Else. 
•To  I*et.*    Pi>st  8vo,  picture  boards,  a*. 

doth  limp.  2^.  6d. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  td,  each. 
Diena  Barrlngton. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville* 
A  Bird  of  Passade. 
Beyond  the  Pale. 
A  Family  Mkeneee. 
The    Spanish   Nooklaoe.^    With  8 

llliislrauons  by  F.  Pegram.  Crown  8vo. 

d«)th.  2s.  f>d  net. 


DAViES    (Dr.  N.  E.  YORKE-), 

Works  by.   Cr.  8vo.  u.  ea.:  cl.it.6d.t4. 
One  Tbousand  Medical  Mazimn 

and  Surdieal  Hlnte. 
Mumery  Htntn:  A  Mothei's  Guide. 
Foods  for  the  Fat:  Dietetic  Core  of 

CorpuleacyiG""t.  and  excessive  LeaeneflS. 
Aide  te  l4end  Xdfe.    Crown  Sro.  as. ; 

cloih,  2s.  6rf. 

DAVie^'  (Sir  JOHN)  Complete 

Poetleei  Works.  Edited  wHh  Notes, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  GR08ART,  D.D.  Two  Vols, 
srown  8yo.  cloih.  31. 6d.  each. 

DEAKIN  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.    Crown  8vo,_clothj  3*.  6cf.  each. 


CRUTKSHANK'S    COMIC    AL 

MANACK.  Complete  in  Two  SERlEi. 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843;  the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering 
of  the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray. 
Hood,  Albert  Smith,  &c  With  nu 
merous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcut* 
by  Crd.kshank.  Laxdells,  &c.  Two 
Vote ,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  71. 6d  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Graikshank. 
jB>  Blanchard  JERKOUX  With84lilua- 
traUons  and  a  Bibliography.  Crown  8to, 
ek)Uw9<*«A 


The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 

The  Prlncees  St  the  Kltchen^naai, 

DEFOE  (DANIEL).  —  Roblnsoi 


>n 


With  ^7  Illusts.  by  Gborok 
Largs  Ttpe.  Fink  I 


Crosoe.     .,      _ 

CRUIKSHANK.  LARGE  TTPE,  FINK  PaPRR 

Edition.  Pott  8vo,  doth,  gnt  top,  u,  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges.  $s.  net. 


DE  GUERIN  (MAURICE).  The 

Journal  of.    With  a  Memoir  by  Sainti- 
BEtnE.    Fcap.  8vo,  half-cloth,  u,  6d. 

DS~MAlSTftE     (XAV1ER)--A 

Journey  Ronnd  ny  Reeei.    TransL 
H  ENRV  Attwkll.  Port  8to.  doth.  ±u  &i. 

DEMILLE  (J  AMES).— AStrsnge 
Manuscript  fonnd  In  e  CMper 
Cylinder.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  with  19 
Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaui,,  3s.  61I. ; 

post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

bEVONSHIRB  SCENERY,  The 

f .     By  Aktrur  W.  Clatdbn, 
lUaa.  Demy8YO,dfief.ed.  net 


History  of. 

MJLWithI 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


DEWAR    (T.    R.).-A    Ramble 

Round  tfae  Qlobo.    With  aao  lUustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  js.  6d. 


UCWINDT(riARt:tY),-Tliro^ 

tba  Gold-Full ii»  of  Alaska  to 
BeFing  Straits,  Wjth  \Up  ^ndaj 
Illustrations.     Denjy  8i;o.  cloth.  6j. 


DICKENS  (CHARLES),  The  Ufe 
of,  as  KevMled  la  hU  Writlacs.  By 

Pkrcy  Fitzgerald.  F.s.A.  Wuh  2  Por 

traits  and  2  FacainoUe  Letters,    a  vols., 

demv  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  net. 

The  Speeches  of  ChaFles  Dlokens. 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  R.  H.  Shkp- 

HBRD.  With  a  Portrait  Pott  8 vo,  cloth, 

21.  net :  leather,  34.  net. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dlokens  i  bdng 

Favourite  Passages  chosen  by  Alfred 

H.  H  YATT.    i6ino,  cloth,  gUt  top,  a».  net ; 

leather,  gilt  top,  3*.  net 


DICTIONARIES. 

The  Reader's  HaBdbook  of| 
Vainous  Names  In  Fiction, 
Alliislona.  References,  Pro. 
verbs,Plots,8torloa,and  Poems 
By  Rev.  E.  C.  Brkwer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

JL  Dlotlonavy  of  Miracles, 
ImitaUve,  Realistic,  and  Dognuiuc.  By 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LUD.  Crown  8vo, 
doth.  ^s.  6d. 

Familiar  JUluslons.  By  William  A. 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy  dvo. 
cloth,  75.  6d.  net. 

Familiar  Short  Sayintfs  of  Great 

men.  with  Historical  and  £xpian.itory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A,  Bent,  A.M.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7*  6rf. 

The Slantf Dictionary:  Etymological. 
HistoricaL  and  Anecdote  Crown  8vo 
cloth.  6s.  f'd. 

Vords,  Faots,  and  Phrases:  A 
Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out 
of-the-Way  Mattel*.  By  Euezer 
Edwards.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ss.  6d 


DILKE  (Sir  CHAkLE5i  m.P.). 
—The  brlttsh  Empire.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram.  $s.  M. 


DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  Works  by. 
Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils. 

With  95  IlJusts.    Sq.  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  td. 
Crown  8vo.  buckram,  to*,  each. 
Four    Frenchwomen.     With    Poor 
Portraits. 

Bltfhteenth   Century    Yitfnettes. 

la  Three  S^-ies,  each  6*. ;  also  Five- 
PAPKR  Editions  of  the  Three  Serii-s 
pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  eacli  ;  leather, 
3*.  net  each. 

A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 
other  Papare,     Wah  2  lUustrat.ons 

Blde-wa3  k  ^tudlea,     w,ih  5  iiiusts 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 

of  Qirdlestone.  Crown  8vo.  clot h.  \s.  6d, 
DUNUVAN     (DICK),    DetecUvri 

stories    ^y;        l?mt    R^n.     Illustrated 
^1  ir.:?;,  ^t.  each  ;  d^.th  Imp,  2s  d.i.  each. 

SRidcl!ca  Read.     I  Unk  by  Link. 
auifnt  at  La*t* 
u&pcjori  Aroused. 
Trucked  ami  Tak«n, 
who  pQisoatil  Hei^ty  Dtmcma? 
In  tile  Grip  or  iha  Ljiw, 
From  In  format  ion  Rao^ivedi* 
Trackad  to  i>oom. 

Crown  8vo.  cloUi  31.  t,i.  each. 

Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detectiva. 

D«aoon  Brodle  ;  or.  Behind  the  Mask. 

Crown  8vo,  cl.,  3,.  6d.  each :  picture  cL 
flat  back,  a*,  each ;  post  8vo,  iliustrateS 
boards.  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  2s.  ^jj.each. 

The  Man  fpom  Manchester. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

pro^» 8vo, clolh,  3s."d.iiAch:  post  8vo.  illu*- 
ti  ated  bo.irds.  >*.  each :  cloth  limp.aj.  6d.  each 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitoh. 
The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill. 
„^Cr.8vo  cl ,  3j.  6d. :  picture  cl..riat  bk.,  2s. 
The  Man.Hunter.  Post  8vo.  iUustraied 

boards,  2*. ;  cloch  amp,  a*.  6d. :  picture 

cloth,  Hat  back,  2s. 
Tales  of  Terror.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
^  3*  6rf. ;  picture  cloth,  Bat  back,  a*. 
Dark  Deeds.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp, 

2S.  6,/. :  picture  cloth,  flat  back-,  a*. 
vvantedl     Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat 

back,  25.:  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boaids,  a*. : 

cloth  limp,  2s.  (^d. 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD." 

Edited  by  Col.  Cu.vningham.  Cr.  8vo. 
cloth,  with  Portm  ts.  ht.  bd.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanal«irv,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  WiLUAM  GiFFORD. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.  VoL 
I.  comains  the  Flays  compJele  ;  Vol.  II„ 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne;  Vol.  Ill, 
Translations  of  the  Ili.id  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.    One  Vol. 

Massintfer's  Plays.  From  Gifporo's 
Text.    One  Vol. 


DOBSON  iVA  TJ.^  Poetical  In- 

f:eaalttefl  and  Ecccatrkltlej.    Post 
vo.  elf  .tin  2'.   M 

DOWLINQ    (RICHARD).  ~  Old 

Ctrcento  "a  jvi  ^  ti  tjt  Qt,  Svo,  cl.,  31,  w. 


DUNCAN  (5ARA  JEANNE  11  t-T 
Books  by.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  7*.  6d,  eaoh. 
A    Social    Departure.      With    in 
Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

*"J,»^?^'*®*"  ®*'*   *»  Iiondon. 
With  80  Illustrations  hv  F.  H  Townsknd. 
The    Simple    Adventures   of  a 
Memsahlb.    W  1  h  37  niuairaUons. 
Crown  8v  ,,  no-  '1. 3'   orf.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day. 
Vernon's  Aunt.    With  47  innstrations. 
DUTT(R0ME5H  O.-En^Iaiia 

and    indie :      Progress    durins    Oom 
Hundred  Years.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s 

DYSON    (BbWAkb).  -  In   thile 


Rearing  Fifties.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6ci 


s 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


EARLY  ENGLISH  POETS. 

Edited  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.    DJ>. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3x.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Fl«toh«r'a  (Oltos)  Poems.   OneVoL 
Davltts*    (Bir     John)     Comptoto 

Pootioal  Works.   TwqVqU. 


E0WARDB5    (Mrs.     ANNIE). 

Novels  by. 
JL   Point   of  HoBour*      Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  as; 
JLrohlo    ItfOVoU.     Crown    8vo.    doth, 

S^.  (td. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  lx>ards,  is* 
A  Plasf  f  S>lnt.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  bd. 


iBOWARDS  (ELIEZER).  Words, 

Pacts,  aaa  Phrases  s   A  Dictionary  of 


:tlonary 

Cunous,   Quaint,   and    Out-<rf-the-\V 
Matters.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3j.  6tL 


ay 


EQERTON     (Rev.     J.     C.).- 
Susssx  Folk  aod    Snssoz    Ways. 

With  IntmducUon  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wacx. 
and  Four  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5t. 

EaOLEStON        (EDWARD).— 

Roxy.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at. 

ENQL15HMAN   (An)  In  Paris: 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Empire.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 


ENGLISHMAN'S  H0U5E,  The : 

A  PracUcal  Guide  for  SelecUng or  Building 
a  House.  By  C.  J.  Richardson.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illostra- 
tlons.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3J.  6rf. 


EYES,  Our:  How  to  Preserve 
Them.  By  JOUN  BROWNING.  Crown 
8vn.  cloth.  1$ 


FAMILIAR    ALLUSIONS:    Mis- 

ccUaneous  Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces. 
Country  Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities.  &c 
By  W.  A.  and  C  G.  Whbelkr.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth.  71.  td.  net, 


FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYING 2) 
of  Great  Men.  By  S.  A.  Bekt,  >  M. 
Crown  8\^,  cloth,  ^s.  6rf. 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Works 

by.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  41.  bd.  each. 

The  Ohemioal  Hlatojry  of  a 
Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  \Viluam 
Crookbs.  F.CS.  Wilh  numerous  Illusts. 

Ob  the  Various  Poroes  of  Nature, 
and  thalF  Relations  to  each 

other.     Edited  by  WiLUAM  CROOkSS. 
F.CS.    With  Illustrations. 


FARRER    (J.   ANSON).— War 

Three  Essays.    C'own  Svo.  cloth,  is.  M. 

FICTION,  a  Catalogue  of.  with 

Descriptions  and  Reviews  of  nearly 
Twelve  Hundred  Novkls.  will  be 
sent  free  by  Chatto  &  W^xDusupon 
application.  

FIN-  BEC— The      Cupboard 

Papers.  The  Art  of  Living  and  Dininiz. 
Post  «vo^  doth.  «.6rf.        *  ^ 


FENN  (Q.  MANYILLE),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  clotli,  is.  td.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
The  Mew  Mlatrese. 
Wltneaa  to  the  Dead* 
The  TUor  lAl 
Tha  wLlte  V 


Stfln. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  u,  6d,  each. 
—         iWil 


A  Woman  Worth  1    _ 

Oureed  by  a  Portuna. 

The  Case  of  Ailsa  Oray. 

Commodore  Junk. 

Blaok  Blood.       I    In  Jaopardy. 

Double  Cunnlntf. 

A  Fluttered  Doveoota. 

KinSofthaCaatle. 

The  Master  of  the  Caramonlea. 

The  Btory  of  Antony  Oraoe. 

The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 

One  Mald*e  MisohlaC 

This  Man's  Wife. 

The  Bag  of  Diamonda,  and  Thraa 

Bite  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok. 

Crown  Svo.  doth,  ts, 
Blaok  Shadows. 
The  Cankerworm. 
Bo  Llka  a  Woman. 


A  Crimson  Crlma.   Crown  Svo.  doUi, 
3s.  td.  I  picture  doth,  flat  back,  is. 


FIREWORK-MAICINa,TlieConi. 

plete  Art  ef;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  ruoMAS  Kentisb.  With 
a67  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vc».  dotit.  %*.  6d- 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),      by. 

Uttla    Bssays:     Passages    from    the 

Letters  of  CHARLES  Laub.     Post  Svo^ 

doth,  a*.  6dL 
Fatal  Zero.     Crown  Svo.  doth,  is.  6d.i 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Post  Svo.  Illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
Balla  Donna.       |    Polly. 
The  I«ady  of  Brantoma. 
Mover  Porgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  TlUotson. 
Seventy-flve  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lifa  of  Charles  Dlckana  aa 
Revealed  la  bU   Writings.    With 

Portraiu  and  Facslmllci.   a  vols,  demy 
Svo,  doth,  2K.net. 
The   Ufe   of    I«aarenoa  Sterna. 

With  a  Portrait,    Crown  Svo,  cioih.  6j. 


FLAMMARION     (CAMILLE), 

Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy.  Translated  by 
r  Ellard  Gore,  V.RJiS.  With  Thi«s 
Plates  and  aSS  lUustratioos.  Median 
Svo,  cloih,  10*.  6d. 

Thunder  and  Ughtnlng.  Trans- 
lated by  Walter  Mo:>tyk.  With  lUus> 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  6s.  net 


FLETCHER'S    (GILES,     aiX) 

Conplete  Poena :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven.  Vidorie  on  Earth,  Triumph  over 
DeaJi :  with  Minor  Poems.  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.   Cr.8n^d,3i.6<iL 


Ill  ST.  MARTINIS  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

— Dmnb.    Crown  8vo  cloth.  3s  6d, 


PRANCILLON  (R.    E.),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  9«.  6<;.  each ;  poet 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ai.  each. 

Ob«  by  Ob«       I    A  RmJ  Qu«6B. 

A  Dog  and  hla  Shadow. 

Ropea  of  Sand.    Wuh  lllustratlont. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Snean  Cophetua.        |    Olympla. 
omanoM  of  tho  Lav. 
Kingof  Knaye? 

Jaok  Doylo*s  Daughtar.  Crown  8to, 
cloth,  3j.  6d. 


FREDERIC  (HAROLD),   Novels 

by.      Post   8vo,   cloth,   3*.  6d.  each ; 

iUostrated  boards.  21.  each. 
Bath's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Otrl. 


FRY'5    (HERBERT)     Royal 
Qalde  to  the   London    Cbsrltlos. 

Edited    by    John    Lane.      PubUshed 
Annoally.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  6d. 


QARDENINQ  BOOKS.    PostSvo, 

XI.  each  ;  cloth,  u.  6d.  each. 
A  Toar'e  Work  In  Oarden  and 
_  Oreenhouae.    By  Georob  Glknny. 
Houaehold  Hortlonltnre.    By  Tom 

and JANB  JRRROLD.    Illustrated. 
The  Oarden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  Tom  Jbrrold. 
Our  Kltohen    Oarden.     By    Tom 

Jbrrold.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  is  net. 


OAULOT  (PAUL),  Books  by. 

The  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  'The 
Terror.'  Translated  by  JOHM  DB  VlL- 
UKR9.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece by  Stanlet  Wooi>,  3*.  6rf. ;  picture 
cloth,  fitat  back,  as. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Love  and  I^oYers  of  the  Past. 
Translated  by  C.  Larochb.  M.A. 

A  Oenspiraoy  under  the  Terror. 
Translated  by  a  Larochb,  MJi,  With 
Illostrationa  and  Facsimiles. 


aiBBON    (CHARLE5),    Novels 

by—confinuetL 

Post  8to.  illustrated  boards,  a«.  each. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
For  Laok  of  Gold. 
What  Will  the  World  Bay? 
For  the  Klntf.       i  A  Hard  Knot. 
In  Pastures  Oreen^ 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Scream. 
Fancy  Free.    |   Lovlntf  a  Dream. 
In  Hononr  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight.  I   Blood-Money. 


GIBSON    (L.    5.),    Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  e?ch. 
The  Freemasons.  |  Burnt  Spices. 


GILBERT  (WILLIAM).— James 

Duke,  Costermonger.    Post  8vo,  illus- 


tratedboards,  is. 


QERARD  (DOROTHEA).— A 
Queen  of  Curd«  and  Cream.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d. 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With 
Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  32 
Steel  Plates  after  Gborgb  Cruikshank 
Square  8yo,  cloth.  ;;ilt  edges.  7s.  6d. 


GIBNEY   (50MERV1LLE).— 

Sentenced  I    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ft.  6d. 

GIBBON    (CHARLES),    Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  doth,  $s,  6d.  each; 

post  8vn,  Ulustrateid  boards,  is.  each. 
Robin  Oray. 
The  Oolden  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Tarrow. 
Of  Hi#h  Decree. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow* 


GILBERT'S    (W.    S.)   Orl^nal 

Plays.   In  3  Series,  post  Svo,  2s.  td.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains :  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  ~ 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  ol 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolanthe. 

The  Second  Series  contains:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen  —  Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Sorcerei^ 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Series  contains :  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Rosen- 
crants  and  Guildenstem— Patienco— 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Bl^t  Original  Oomlo  Operas 
written  by  w.  8.  GILBERT.  Two  Series, 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d,  each. 

The  First  Series  contains :  The  Sorcerer 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  —  lolanthe— Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains :  The  Gon- 
doliers—The Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency— Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks 
—Haste  to  the  Wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth- 
day Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year.  Compiled  by  A.  Watson. 
Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  aj.  6d. 


GISSING  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s.  each. 
A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea. 
Knitter*  In  the  Sun. 
The  Wealth  of  Mallerstantf. 
An  JLntfere  Portion. 
BaMol  Oarth. 

The   Dreama  of  Simon    Uihev. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


GLENNY  (GEORGE).-A  Year's 
W«rk  la  Oarden  and  Qreenbouaet 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower.  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  P9fjt,8va»^.;«.,ijcl.,  l*v§*^ 


lO 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS,' 


GODWIN   (WILLIAM).  —  Uvcs 

of  the  Necronancer*.  Post  8vo.  cl..  u 


GLANVILLE  (ERNE5T),  NoveU 

by.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  34.  6^  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Tll«  Lost  HeireM.    With  2  lUostra- 

tions  by  Hum K  Nisbet. 
Tlie  Fouloker:  A  Romance  of  Mash. 

onaland.  Two  lUusta.  by  HUMB  NisBBT. 
A  Pair  Colonllt.  with  Frontispiece. 
The  Oolden  Rook.    With  Frontispiece 

by  Stanlry  Wood.  Cr.  8vo,  doth,  zs.  td. 
Tales   f^om    tho   Yald.    With    12 

Illustralions.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  31.  (mL 
Max  ThOFDton.     With  8  lUustraUons 

by  J.  S.  Crompton,  RI.    Large  crown 

8to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Sf. 


GOLDEN     TREASURY     of 

Thought,  The :  A  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations from  the  Best  Authors.  By 
Thbodorb  Taylor.    Cr.  Svo.  cl..  31.  bd. 


GOODMAN  (E;  J.)— The  Fate  of 
Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  31.  f>d. 


GORDON  (SAMUEL).  —  The 
Perry  of  Pate :  a  Tale  of  RaaaUui 
Jewry*    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 

GORE  (J.  ELLARD,  F.R.A.SlT. 
—The  Stellar  Heavens:  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Stars  and 
Nebulae.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  zr.  net 
Studies  In  Astronomy.  With  8 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ts. 


GRACE    (ALFRED   A.).— Tales 
of  a  Dying  Race.    Cr.  8vo,  cl..  35. 6J. 


GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  The 
Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 
Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  w. 
KONER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEKFKR. 
With  545  Illusls.    Demy  Svo,  cU.  7*  6rf. 


GREEN  (ANNA  KATHARINE), 
Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  tts.  each, 
The  Millionaire  Baby. 
The  Amethyst  Box. 
The  Woman  In  the  AleoYe^ 


GREENWOOD  (JAMES).-The 
Prisoner  In  the  Dock.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3i.  6rf. 


GREY    (Sir    GEORGE). —  The 
Romance  of  a  Proconsul.    By  Jambs 

MiLNK.    Crown  Svo.  buckram.  ^5. 


GRIFFITH  cCEClL).-Corinthia 

Maraxlon.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3.?.  6</. 

GRIFFITHS  (Major A.).— No.  99, 

and  Blee  Blood.    Ctown  Svo  cloth,  ai. 


GUNTER  (A.  CLAVERING).-A 
Florida  Enchantment.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth.  3t.  6<f. 

GUTTENBERG  (VIOLET), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Neither  Jew  nor  Qreek. 

The  Power  of  the  Palmist. 

GYP.  — CLOCLO.     Translated  by 
Nora  M.  Statham.    Cr.  8vo,  cL,  3*.  td. 


HAIR,  The:    Its  Treatment  la 

Health,    Weakness,  and  DIsMue. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
Pracus.    Crown  8vo,  it. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


HAKE  {Br.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols.  * 
I<etf ends  of  the  Meraew. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  gostasy.   Small  4to^  cloth.  8t. 


HALL  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches 

of   Irish   Character.     With    Illustra- 
tions on  Steel   and    Wood  by  CRUIK- 

SHAKK.  MaCLISB.  GILBERT,  and  HARWT. 

Demy  Svo.  doth,  71. 6d. 


HALL  (OWEN).  NoveU  by. 
The  Traok  of  a  Stornou   Crown  8to^ 

picture  doth,  flat  bade.  21; 
Jetsam.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  3^.  6tf. 

Crown  Svo,  doth.  ts.  each. 
Bnreka.  i  Hemando. 


HARTB'S     (BRET)     Collected 

Works.    LIBRARY  EDITION,  In  Ten 
Volomes,  crown  Svo.  doth,  6t.  each. 

Vol         1.  COUPLETS      PomCAL      AKD 
DRAMATIC  WORKS.    WlthPlQrt. 

^        II.  Ths  Luck  op  Roarino  Camf— 
BoHBMiAH  Papers— AMBRiCAii 

Legsnds. 

M        ni.  TALtS    op    THE    AROOXAinV— 

Eastern  Sketches. 
M       rv.  Gabriel  Cokrot. 
^        V.  Stories— CoNDBKSED  Novell 
„      VI.  Tales  op  the  Pacipic  Slope. 

,       VII.  TALBSOPTHEPAaFICSLOPB— IL 

With  Portrait  by  John  PEnnt 
„   VI II.  Tales  op  Pine  and  Cypress. 
H      IX  Buckeye  and  Chapparkl. 
.,       X.  Tales  op  Trail  and  Town 


Bret  Harte*s  Oholoe  Works  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Iliss- 
trationa.    Crown  Svo.  ciotti.  31.  6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetloal  Works,  in- 
cluding Some  Later  Verses.  Crown 
Svo,  buckram,  41. 6d. 

In  a  Hollo*  of  the  HUla.  Crown 
Svo.  picture  doth,  flat  back,  2s. 

OoBdensed  Novels.  (Two  Series  la 
One  Volume.)  Pott  Svo,  doth,  gUt  top 
is.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges^  3«*  act 


CpfTWn  fivo,  clotb,  ht*  * 
On  the  Old  TralL 
llTid^P  the  Redwoods. 
From  gandlhlU  to  Pine. 
Storle«  In  Light  and  Bhadow^ 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Medlalioti. 
Trent's  Trust. 


Crawti  ^vn,  cloth.  ^$.  <fc<,  raeJi :  poit  Svo, 

illi35trnierf  Kiardi,  is.  eacli. 
Gabpifii  Conroy. 
A  W  al  f  o  f  c  h  e  PI  ifit  D  s.    With  5o  III  t^. 

\>  ■iU'-r''^  bv  Sr^xr  kv  l_  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gal^  ^^^ 
^  njustratto^#}^^AN1JtT444«^>^ 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


a 


HARTE'S  (BRET)  Works-cwt 

Crown  tvo,  doth,  3'.6<<  eacb. 
Mftvola. 

SosT.  With  a  IHosta.  by  J.  A,  CHRisiW. 
THa  BeU-Ringer  of  AngmVu,  ftc 

With  99  lUusu.  oy  Dudley  Hardy,  sc 
OlaPenoe :  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 

With  8  lUnatraUons  by  A.  Julb  Goodman. 
Barker'a  Luok«  &c    With  39  lUustra- 

tiunsby  A.  FORESTIXR.  PAUL  HARDY,  &c. 
I>evU*a  POPd,  &c  with  Frontispiece 
Tbe  Ontsad*  of  tbe  *Bzcelsiop. 

With  Ffonils.  by  J.  BERNARD  Partridgk 
Tbroe    Partnora;    o'.    '*»*J?;? 

Btrika   on    Hoavy   Trea  HUl. 

Wiih  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GUUCH. 
TalBi  of  TraU  and  Town.   WHh 

KrontJsriecc  bv  G.  P.  JACOWB-HOOD. 
CondenBOd  Hb^eiB.    New  Scries. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  bd.  each ;  picture  cloth, 
flat  back,  2s.  each. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Sprtntfs. 
Colonel  Starbottle'a  CUlent. 
A   Prot^^de   of  Jack  Hamlln'a. 

Wiih  uuuierou*  Illustrations. 
Bally  Oowt,  &c.    With  ±7  ILustrations 
by  W.  D.  Almond  and  others. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  a*,  each. 
Tlia  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  ^d 

Sensation  Novel*  Condeneed. 

(Also  in  picture  cloth  at  same  piicc.) 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dotf. 
The  Xiuok  of  Roarlntf  Camp. 
Califomlan  Stories. 

Pf  >sf  Rvo.  illits.  bds,.  2*.  each ;  cloth,  2s.  M.  each. 

Flip.  I  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 


HARKINS  (E.  P.).— The  Schem-* 

ers.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s 


HAWEIS  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 
The  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coioure4 

Frontis.  and  91  1  Musts.  Sq,  Svo,  cloth,  6s, 
Vhe   Art   of  Decoration.      With 

Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  lUustra* 

tlons.    Sqtiare  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Dress.    With  3a  lUustra- 

tious     Post  8v»».  15  :  clofh,  is.6d. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Fronti*- 

piece.    Demy  8vo.  cJoUi.  zj.  6rf. 
Chaucer   for   Children.      With   8 

Coloured    Plates     and    30    Woodcuts. 

Crown  4to.  cloth,  $*.  fa/.      _^ 


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Amerl- 

can  HumorUts:  Wasiungtos 
Irving.  Oliver  Wendkll  Holmes. 
JAUKS  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
WARD,  Make  Twain,  and  Bret  Harih. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s, 


HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo  cloth,  3^.  6d, 
each :  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2*.  each. 

Garth.       I     Billce  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool,  i  Dust.    Four  Illusts. 

Beatrix  Randolph   With  Four  lUusts. 

D.  Polndexter's  Disappearanoe. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Love— or  a  Msme. 


HALLIDAY   (ANDREW). 

Eveiyday  Papers.    Post  Svo,  lUus- 
trated  boards,  ay. 


HAMILTON  cCOSMO),  Stories 

Tb/blamoor  of  the  Impossible; 
and  Throu^  a  Keyhole.   Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  3*.  td. 
19atare*s  Vagabond,  ftc   Crown  Svo. 
cloth.  6*. 

HANDWRITING,    The  „*^»p- 

seDhy  of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles. 
By  IK)N  Feux  de  Salamanca.  Post 
Svo.  hatf-cUUh,  ai.  6d. 


Miss   Cadotfna. 

b«>ards,  as. 
Sebastian  Stroma. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated 
Cr.  Svo.  cL.  3J.  6d. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6*.  each. 

Confessions  of  a  Joarnallst. 
Heirs  of  Reuben. 


The  Endless  Heritage.   Crown  Svo^ 
cloth.  3J.  6J. , 


HECKETHORN  (C.  W.),  Books 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  61.  each. 
London  Souvenirs.   ^     .  ,    „. 
liondon  Memories:   Social,  Hla« 

torlcal,  and  Topograph ioal. 


HANKY-PANKY:  WhIteMagic, 
Sleight  ol  Hand,  Ac  Edited  by  W. 
H.  Crbuer.  With  aoo  lUustrationa. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  45.  6d. 


HARDY  <IZA  DUFFUS),  NoveU 

by.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  6s.  each. 
Tha  Lesser  Bvll. 

San,  Woman,  and  Fate. 
Butterf^.  __. 

HARDY  (THOMAS).  —  Under 
the  areeaweod  Tree.  Post  Svo,  doth, 
x$.  6d,i  illustrated  boards,  ax;  doth 
fimp,  aj.  6d.  Also  the  Fine  Paper 
BDinox.  pott  Svo,  doth,  gilt  top,  a*,  net : 
leather,  f(iit  edges,  3s.  net ;  and  the  Cueap 
SDtnOM,  medMim  Svo,  6d, 


HELPS  (Sir  ARTHUR),   Books 

by.    P'»t  8vo.  cloth,  a*.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Hasten. 
Social  Pressure. 
Ivan  de  Blron.     Crown  Svo,  doth 

%s.  6rf. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boaTds.  aj; 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Page.    Crown  Svo,  doth  3^.  f^ 


HENTY  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 
RuJ ub,  the  J uggler.   Dem v  svo. dotl^ 
with  8  lUustrations  by  S.  L.  Wood.  5*.! 
post  Svo  cloth.  3s.  6d. ;  illust.  boards,  a«. 
Crown  Svo,  doth,  it,  6d,  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double. 
Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret. 

HERMAN  (HENRY).-ALeadiii« 
Lsdy.    Poat  8to^  dolh,  ac  ^ 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


HILL  (HEADON).— Zambni  the 

Detective.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  td. ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  at.;  post  8vo, 
Illustrated  boarda,  at. 


HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 
TreaaoB-F^lony.    Post  Svo,  illostrated 

boards,  2s. 
Th«   Common  Anoestov*     Crown 

8vc>.  cloth,  y.  bd. 


HINKSON   (H.  A.)»  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*.  each. 
Tan  FltBtfowtld.  )  Stik  and  Steal. 
HOEY   (Airs.    CASHED.— The 

Lover's  Creed.      Crown,  Svo,    cloth, 
55.  (xi. ;  post  Svo.  Illustrated  boards,  zt. 


HOFFMANN   (PROFESSOR).— 

KlOffKoka    A  Magic  Story.    With  35 
lll"<trations.    Crown  Svo  .cloth,  ix.  net. 


HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

By  E.  P.  SuoLL,  Sir  H.  Maxwkll,  John 

WATSON,  JANB  BaRLOW,  MARY  LOVETT 

Camsron,  Justin  H.  McCartht,  Paul 

LaNGB,   V.  W.  (iRAHAM,  J.   H.  SALTER, 

Phckbe  Allkn,  S.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers 
Vine,  and  C.  F.  Gordon  Cuiiming. 
Oown  Svo,  cloth,  i*.  6d. 


HOLMESlOLIVER  WENDELL), 
Books  by. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zr.  td. 
Also  the  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top, ai;  net.;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
ja.  net  Another  Edition.post  Svo,  cloth.ax. 
The  Autoorat  of  the  Breaktaet- 
Table  and  The  Profeaeor  at  the 
Breakfast-Table.  In  one  vol.,  post 
Svo.  half-cloth,  ^s. 


HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  Choice 
Works  In  Prose  end  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  300 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  yt.  6d. 


HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  Choice 
Humoroas  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns, 
Hoaxes.  With  Ufe  and  FronUspiece. 
Crown  Svo  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


Hopkins  (TIQHE),  Novels  by. 

For  Freedom.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ts. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^.  td,  each. 
'Twizt  liOve  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nutfents  of  Carrloonna. 
Nell  Hanenden.    With  R  Illustrations. 


HORNE  (R.  HENQIST).— OHoa 

With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by- 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent.    Grown 

Svo,  C'Oth.  ts. 
Israel  Rank*    Crft,/n  Svo,  cL,  aj.  td.  net 
HORNUNQ  (E.  W.),  Noveis  by. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Crown 

Svo,  cloih.  3s.  td. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  f^s.  each. 

Btln^aree.  1  A  Thief  in  the  Niirht. 


HUGO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.    Translated  by  Sir  Gilbbkt 
Campbell.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ss.  td. 


HUME  (FERGUS),  Noveis  by. 
The  Lady  From  Nowhere.   Crown 

8vo,  cloiTi,  3x.  td. 

The  MUlionaire  Mystery.   Crown 

Svo.  cloth,  31.  td. 
The  Wheeiinif  Iiight.    Crown  SrOi 

cloth,  g'lt  top.  ts. 


HUNQERFORD  (Mrs.),   Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  doth.  3s.  td.  each; 

p««t  Svo,  lUostrated   boaids,  ai.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s  td.  each. 
The  Profeasor's  Bxperlment. 
Nora  Orelna. 
Lady  Vomer's  Flight. 
Lady  Patty.       |   Peter's  Wife. 
The  Red-Houae  Myatery. 
An  Unsatiafaotory  Lover. 
April's  Lady. 
A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 
The  Three  Oraoes. 
A  Mental  Strode. 
Marvel.        L^  Modem  Ciroe. 
In  Durance  vile. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  td,  e 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Oonaoience. 
The  Coming  of  CJhloe.    (  Lovloe. 


HUNTS   (LEIOH)   Essays:     A 
Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  ftc 

Ed.  by  E.  Oluer.    Post  Svo.  half-d.  u. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.    Crou'n  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  td.  each ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Tbe  Leaden  Caaket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Peraon. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  td. 

HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.)  — HInU 
on  Colt- Breaking.  With  35  lUuatra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  35.  td. 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.    BvOnbop 

Them.    Crown  Svo,  ts. :  cloth,  it.  td. 


INMAN  (HERBERT)  and 
HARTLEY  A5PDEN.-TheTear  of 
Kalee.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts. 


INNKEEPER'S       HANDBOOK 

(The)  and  Ucensed  VlctuaUer'a 
Manual.  By  J.  Trbvor-Davus. 
Crown  Svo.  doth,  2s. 


IRISH    WIT    AND    HUMOUR. 

SongB  of.     Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves.    Post  &to,  cloth,  2s.  td. 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romaoce  off 
the  Qaoen's  Hounds.  Pocft  8v<^ 
doth  limp,  IS.  td, 


JAMESON  (WILLiAM).— My 

Dead  Self.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  af.6d. 


Ill  ST.  MARTINIS  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


JAPP    (Dr. 
Pictnret. 


A.   H.).— Dramatic 

Crown  8vQ.  cloth.  $s. 


JEPFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

Tli«  Open  JLlr.  Post  8vo.  clotii,  2s.  6d. 
LARGE  Typk,  Fink  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo.  cloth,  gut  top,  u.  net ;  leather,  gUt 
edges,  $s.  nirt. 

Hature  near  London.  Crown  Sro. 
buckram,  6s, :  post  8vo,  cl,,2s.6d.'  L4ROB 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,  d., 
gilt  ton,  is.  net :  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.n«t. 

The  Idfo  of  tlio  Floldi.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  2*.  6d. ;  Large  Type,  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo^  cloth,  gUt  top,  a*,  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  ss.  net. 

Ttao  Pooket  Rlonard  Jefforlea: 
being  Passages  chosen  from  the  Nature 
Writings  of  JEFFERIES  by  Alfred  H. 
Hyatt.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  lop,  aj.  net. ; 
leather,  gilt  top.  3*  net.      .  .  ^     , 

Tho  Bulotfy  of  Rlohard  Joffevlos. 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant.   Cr.  8vo.  cl..  6s 


J^3 

KERSHAW  (MARK)  .-Colonial 

PacU  and  Fictions:  Humorous 
Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
a*. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


KINO   (R.  ASHE),   Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  xj.  », 

•The  Wearing  of  tlie  Green.*  ^ 
Paaaion'E  Slaves     J      Bell  Barry. 
JL  Dravm  Game.    Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

3j.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards.  2s. 

KIPLINQ  PRIMER  (A).  Includ- 
ing Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters. 
an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal 
Writings,  and  Bibliographies.  By  h.  L. 
Knowles.  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  3J.  6d. 


Jennings  (h.  j.).— curiosities 

of  Ciitlclsin.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  a^.  6d, 
JEROME  (JEROME  K.).—Stafi:e- 

land.    With  64  lUustraUons  by  J.  Ber- 
NARD  Partridge.    Fcap.  4to.  is. 


KNIQHT  (WILLIAM  and 
EDWARD). -The  Patient's  Vade 
Mecam :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  It.  6^. 


JEftROLD  (DOUGLAS). -the 
Barber's  Chair;  and  The  Hedgeboc 
Letters.    Post  8vo,  half-cloth.  2s. 

JERROLD   (TOM),   Works   hy. 

Post  8vo,  u.  each ;  cloth,  1*.  64.  each. 
Tbe  Garden  tluit  Paid  thm  Rent. 
Houeehold  Hortlcnltnre. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 

Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.     Post 

cloth,  I*,  net. 


JESSE     (EDWARD).  —  Scenes 
and  Occapatlons  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  aj. 


LAMB'S  ^CHARLES)  Complete 

Works  m  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
•  Poetry  for  ChUdren '  and  •  Prince  Dorxis. 
Edited  by  R  H.  Shepherd.  With  a 
PortraiU  and  FacsimUe  of  the  *  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.'  Crown  8vo  (both  Series), 
cloth.  3*.  td. 

The  Essays  of  Ella  (both  Series).  Post 
8vo.  halt-cloth,  2i.-Alsothe  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gUt  top,  2*.  net ; 
leather.  gUt  edges,  54.  net. 

Itlttle  Essays :  Sketches  and  Characters 
by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
litters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  as.  6<i. 

The  Dramatlo  Essays  of  Charles 
Iiamb.  With  introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate 
Portrait.    Fcao  Hvo.  hslf-rlnth.  at.  M 


JOHNSTON  (R.).— The  i'eni  o* 

an  Empire.    Crown  8vo,  doth.  6^ 
JONES     (WILLIAM,     F.S.A.), 


Books  Inr.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  ^.  6d.  each 
Flntfer-Bing  Lore  '" 


^ Historical,  Legend- 
ary,  and   Anecdotal     With   numerous 
lUustratlons.  _  ^^^^ 
Crowns  and  Coronations.   With  91 
lUustratlons. 


LAMBERT     (GEORGE).  —  Tiie 

Presideot  of  Boravla.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3f .  6d. 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  Works.    With 

Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
WILLIAM  GiPFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  Three  VoU.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3*.  6d.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,    The     Complete 

Works  ot  Translated  by  Wiluam 
WbistON.  Containing  •  The  Antiquities 
of  the  lews,'  and  •  The  Wars  of  the  Jews.' 
With  $2  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-cloth.  125.  6d. 


LANDOR  (WALTER  SAVAUK). 

—Citation  and  Examination  of 
WillUm  Shakespeare,    Ac,  before 

Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stcaling, 
19th  September,  1582  :  and  JL  Confer- 
enoe  of  Master  Edmund 

Bpenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touch- 
ing the  state  of  Ireland,  1595.  Pcap.  8vo, 
hau-Roxburfihe,  a*.  6d. 

LANEnTEDWARD  WILLIAM). 
^The  Thonsand  and  One  Nlffhts, 

commonly  ca'led  In  England  The 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments. Translated  from  the  Arabic 
and  illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  H ARVET.  Edited  by 
E.S.  POOLE.  With  Preface  by  Stanley 
Lanb-Poolk.    3  Vols..  8vo.  cl..  aai.  6rf. 


KEATING  (JOSEPH).— Maurice. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

KEMPT  (ROBERT).— Pencil  and 
Palatts:  Chapters  on  Art  and 
Artists.    Poet  8vo,  doth,  u.  60, 


LARWOOD  (JACOB),  Books  by. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clertfy.  Po^tsvo, 

half-cloth.  2s.  «    .    « 

Theatrical    Anecdotes.    Poet  8vo, 
cloth,  a*.  6d.  «      „        . 

Bomoop  of  the  lAV.  P«t  8^o>  ^-t^* 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


LEHMANN     (R.    C.).  — Harry 

Pludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
Mtlonal  Hints  for  Yoang  Shooters. 

Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cJoth.  is.  64. 


LEIQH  (HENRY  S.).— Carols  of 

Cockaye.    Crown  8vo.  buckram.  51. 


LELAND  (C.  Q.).— A  Manual  of 
Mending  and  Refwlring.  WiUi  DU- 
grams.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  51. 


LEPELLETIER   (EDMOND).- 

Madame  5ans»Qtae.  Translated  by 
John  db  Vilukrs.  Post  Svo.  cloth. 
xs.  td. :  illustrated  boards,  as. ;  PopClak 
Edition,  medium  Sto,  td. 


LESPINAS6E,  JULIE  OB.    B> 

the  Marquis  DK  StoUR.  Authorised 
English  Version,  with  a  Portrait.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  7f.  (>d.  net. 


LEYS  (JOHN  K.),  Novels  by. 
The  LlndsAys.   Post  8vo,  iUust  bos^ax. 
A  Sore  Temptation.    Cr.  8to.  cL.  6j 


LILBURN  (ADAM).— A  Tragredy 

In  Marble.    Crown  8vo.  cleth.  3^.  6d, 

LINDSAY  (HARRY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  3s.  td.  each. 
Rlioda  Robwta.  I  Tli<  Jaoolilta. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
Judab  Pyeopoft,  Parltan. 
The  Stopy  of  LeaH. 


LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works  by 

An  Octave  of  Frlande.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3j.  6d^ 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  xs.  6d.  each  ;  post  Sro^  illus- 
trated boards,  2*.  each. 
PatPlda  KembalL  J    lone. 
The  Atonement  of  tieam  Dandas. 
The  World  Well  Lost*    la  lUusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Under  which  Ifprd  7    With  12  TVusts 
•  My  Love.*  I    Bowing  the  Wind. 
PaetonCarew.  I  Dulcle  Bvarton. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Fumlly. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  a^ .  6d.  each. 
Witch  BtoHes. 
OuMMaves :  Batayt  on  Women* 

■owing  the  Wind.   Cheap  Edition, 

post  Mvo,  clofh.  IS  net. 

Patricia  Kemball.     Popular    Edi- 
tion, medium  8vo,  td. 


LUCY    (HENRY   W.).— Qldeon 

Pleyce.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  3*.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


MACAULAY  (LORD).— The  His 

tory  of  Bnjrland.  Largb  Tyfb,  Fine 
Papkr  Edition,  In  5  vols,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top.  2S.  net  per  vol. ;  leather, 
gilt  cdvcs,  3c.  net  per  vol. 


MACCOLL     (HUQH>.-Mr. 

stranger's    Scaled    Packet.     Post 

8vo,  iliuatratcd  boards,  zs. 


McCarthy  (JUSTIN),  Booltsby. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Two 

Vols.,  demy  8vob  doth^M.  each. 
A  Hlatopy  of  the  Four  Oeorgea 
and  or  William   the  Fonrai. 

Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s  each. 

A  Hlatopy  of  Oar  Own  Times 
from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  Gkneral  Election  of  1880.  Library 
Edition.  Four  Vols^  demy  8to,  cloth, 
i2s,  each.— Also  the  Popular  EDmoR, 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  doth,  6s.  each. 
—And  the  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  ot  Events  to  the  end  of  1886, 
In  2  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  doth,  75. 6d.  each. 

A  Hlatory  of  Our  Own  TimeSt 
VoU  v.,  from  i88o  to  the  Diamond  lubilee. 
Demy  8vo,  doth,  12*. :  crown  8vo,  aoth,  6s* 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII..  from  1897  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VII.  2  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  d..  24^. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times.  Cr.  8vo,  cL,  6j.— Also  a  POPU- 
LAR Edition,  post  8vo,  doth  limp,  2s.  6d. : 
and  the  Cheap  EDrnoN»  medium  8vo.  6d, 

Reminisoenoes.  With  a  Portrait.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  doth.24j. 

The  Story  of  an  Irishman.  Demy 
8vo,  doth.  I7s, 

i.AsiuE    TVI-E,    Flh'JB    PAPE.M.  EDmOlfS, 

PuEl  6\o,  doth,  pit  tcip,  oi.  net  pet-  vol.; 

1  cat  lie  r,  ^iJt  edicts,  31.  ijtt  per  voL 

The  Het^n  of  Queao  Anne,  in  s  Voi 

A   History  of  the  Four  Georges 

niiJ  of  WliUani  IV.,  it  2  v^.^. 
A  i-iistory  of  Oiur  Own  Tlmea  irom 

Crciwn  iVQ,  cioth^jr^Cid^each  \  po*tt*o,  pirt. 
b-rn-.X'^*.  fith  :  c'rrVh  Htflp,  aj.  fiiJ^taciit 
Tho  WaterdoJe  Heigh  boors 
My  Enemy's  D&ttfhtep, 
A  Fa  tr  Bascon,  1  Lfnicy  ftoohford, 
DearLadyDlsdaLn*  j  TheDlctator^ 
Till  SI  Misanthmpe.    VVitii  13  U.UKtflv 
^Qnna  Qui zo t«i    H'l lb  1 1  UliLitU^tii^iu^ 
Tiio  Coimot  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athena.    Wilh  u  IllustraHoim, 
Camlola. 
fled  Dtiuiioods*  [  The  Riddle  Itln^ 

rrown  SviT,  cloE^h,  jj,  6d,  ea<:h. 

The  ThPfl^^tetf^sfiest  j  Mononla* 
*Tb«  Right  Honooi^ble.'  By  j^btm 

CruWQ  j^vit,  cloth,  6j, 


McCarthy  {J.  n.),  works  by. 

The  Frefioh  Sevolatlon*    (Coavl). 
uscffli   Aiitmbly,   ijih^n,}     Four  VcJa^, 

An    Outline   of   the    History  of 

Ircl  and.    Crown  Hva.  i  *.  :  <hAh^  1 1.  *sdf 
Ire i find  Stnoe  the    Dnion^l71IS- 

iSa6.    C'ri>wn  &r^  cloLhi,  6n, 

H  n  Ha  In  Lonil  oh.  ^o,  tyi\4  tloth,  |i.  GJ 
Onp  fiensatlon  Hoirel-   Ccvwa  %v» 

0oom:  AixAiIjoUc  Epl«odt.  Cnawia  tvOt  Lb 

X>ol  I  y  :  A  Skc!  cb.    Cruwu  Svij,  It. 

Lily  La^s,    Cr.ii^T.  Rir<^*rf.;  dcjt%  tJ,UL 

A  London  L§|f  nig 


Ill  ST.  MARTINIS  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


IS 


mAQOONALD   (Dn  OEORQE^p 

Bmikjh  by. 
Works  ot  FAii6}f  and  tma^litfttloii 

tvQ  Vojii.  J6n3i.\  ctotii,  liilt,  in  ca*e,  3ij.  i 
car  MpaiTfliriy,  Or^Ucr  tl*>(h.  jj.  6(i,  eaeh. 

top,  af.  net  per  VuL  i  leatUcr^  gilt  lop,  p. 
net  per  Vol, 
%fol       L  WjTirra   and   Without  — The 

Hidden  LifK. 
^        It,  Tfts  DisciPLK  — Thu  Gospel 

WoaiEN  — BCHJK  QF  SOKX^IS— 

«       II r  Violin  Sosgs— Son©5  of  thk 

DATS    AXD     KlCnTS— A    BfHCJK 

—  P^££MS  FOR  CHaDFKK. 
ri  IV.  Fa  1^  A  BLttS  — BALLADS  — BdTTCF} 

V.  8t  VI.  PHASTASTES.  [SONGS. 

„       VII,  nil  PORTEKT, 

,    VUJ.  The     Uaif t     Pi^mcESs  —  The 

GlAVrS  HEART— Sua  DOVE'S. 

^       IX  CRCKai  PijRPo*es— GoLDE^;  Key 

CA  RASOTN  —  LTtTLtL  D  A  Yl.  It;  11 T. 

p  X.  The  Crvw^u  PAiviifB— TuiiWo\^ 
o' Rwvt. K  — Tii E  Castle— T 11  k 
lii^QKKN  SwoRiw— The  Gray 
WoLr— Ukcle  CoasMJtfs, 

P&etlG]^  W&W'Km  of  Oeorgfl  Miu3> 

Do Z) aid 4     ?  \k-li^  cr^Bvu,  bui;)rram^  ijj. 

A  Tb  reef  old  Cord.  Post  &vl\  cL>lh,  51, 

HeacbcrAtid  Snow.  Crown  Ev^^dolh. 

liUlth.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  61, 

Th«  Pookot  Goor^«  Mac  Donald : 

Passaf;esCti<*stMi  byX  H,  Hyatt,  itimo, 
clolh  f;iU.  Zf,  ncL ;  It^iihei:  ^i  i,  ^s^  net, 


MACMICHAEL     (J.     A,)<-Th« 

^lory  (if   Cli4riaff    Crosi    nad    ill 
1  m  in«d  tato    Neigh  bour h o«d.     WYih 

MACQUOID  (Mrs,),  Works  bj^ 

iLu,tj,iirj.i  bv  T.  ft,  Mac^uoiDl    Square 

By<:  cloih,  6.i.  ea ch- 
in tha  Ardennes*  \l'llh5>3tl]ti«iralSoiiis. 
Pictures  and  Lc^atid*  from.  Nor- 

miiLtidy  aJid  tiriltaDy*    34  Iliuiti. 
Ttirougb  Kot^mcLfldy.    Wjtti  91  llii^ts, 
_At7oy(  Yorkaliire.    WKb  67  yauj!ta._ 

MAdlCIANS  Own  Book,  Thes 

FeffQimancen    with     E^jt^.     Hats,     &c. 
VV I  ITi  aoo  I  a  lis  It    Cr.  8v  ■.  tint  h ,  41,  4/. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  im 

M;in3gemti'tiL     liy    T,    C,    Hepwobiiu 
With  m  1 1 1 ri3t ■!.    Cr ■  »v i\  r i . :  ctnth ,  1  j, 64. 

MAONA  CH ARTA :  A  hacsimik  o( 

tlic  Di3|.'Ij:l'U,  3  ft  by  3 ft.,  with  Arm*  ^mi 
Sc4(ii^  coibLji£[3ded  in  Gold  4ind  Criiou<'9,5t, 


MACDONELL      ( A  Q  N  E  S ) .  — 

Quaker  Coustns*     Pl>^1  B?o, bi:i;)itLt,i;, 


MACQREaOR  {ROBERT)-— 
Pci«tlii]i««  nad  Ptay«r«;  Nolea  on 
Poptiiar  Gjmes.    Poet  f^vty,  cJoth,  u^  ^i 


MACHRAY    (ROBERT),    Novels 

by*     ^r  'H'n  J^vu.  ■l;l■l'lt^l.  c**.  each, 
A  Blonv  over  tha  HeaFt. 
*f  ha  Mysi45ry  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
!Flia  Prlirate  Detaotlira. 


Her  Honour.    Cr.  Kvn.  clolh,  u.4^.  oet 


MACKAV  (Dr.  CHAS.).-li!ter- 

ludcji  and  Undeii  erne  i^r  fivo  cffvlbftj. 

MA  C  K  A  Y     (WILLI  A  Al).  —  A 

Mcader  of  Nct»>    Crown  Bvc?,  doth,  <jj. 

HaCKENNA  (S.  J. I  and  JTX 
O'SHHA.  — BrBv«  Mea  la  Actfoa: 

8Lorics  of  the  firitlBh  ^lag,  Wiih  A  iUti^ 
tratiopt  bv  Stanlky  L*  Wood,  SnjiLLI 
dgmv  Bv^'clm  h,  ;*ill  rfli^Mi.  5j> 


MACKENZIE    (W.    A/), "The 

DrcEcl  preaai.    Crown  8¥o,  clnth.  5j 

MACLISE  PDftraitOaliery  <thc) 

of  HtujiiriQun  iJterary  Chnrsct«r)^> 
83  Portraits  bv  tiASIkU  iiACLISV.  : 
With  Wernoirs  by  \ViLLiA3iI  BATES,  IJ..A, 
CEorwn  Sro,  cloth ,  p.  C4* 


MALLOCK  (W;  H:),  Work^  by, 
I'll©  Mew  It  op  obi  lo.    PfK,i  8vo,  doth, 

T|  jr.  f\  t   ;  1 1 1  ii*  L J  :i  I  cu  i.ii>.i  r  n!  S,  Si. 

7he  New  Pa^ul  and  VlFilnia,    Poit 

Bv  .1,  CJulb.  3T,  Nf. 

!■  Lite  Worth  Uvinf  ?  Cr.  ftvn..  cL,  6j, 

MA  LLORY     (SIF'T>1UMAS) .— 
Mort  d' Art|tar«  Seleciloos  (r*™,  cUitrd 

hy  n_^\_.  KAXtCINt^.     P^ftt  Sl'O^  cloth,  31. 

MAI^aUERITTE  (PAUL  and 

VICTOR  I.  WovpIs  by. 
Tlie  Dlmoatar*    Tr^nsuicd  by  F.  Le^. 

CroiA'n  Sax,  ctoth,  gi ,  f^, 
Tbe  CommMne.   TiansJated  by  F.  Lei;^ 
^nd  R.  IV  !>(iUi»LAa.  Cn'tivn  ^yg.cloUi,  6*. 

MARIB    DE    MEDICI    And  the 
Court  of  Fraaeela  the  XV  Century. 

TisinslAHd  koiti  Iha  Kmich  of  LotiS 
HvrlFKOL,  Wjta  a  Portrait,  Deidy  fitp, 
C'nlh,  7J.  V.  ntt 


MARLOVVt'S  Works,   including 

hi&  TradRJationa,     Edited  wiiLh  Notea  by 
C^.  CcsNTTiaHAM.    Cr.  Bvo.  <:1oth.  ZK.ikh 


MARJH     (RICH  ARD),  — A 

Spoiler  (if  Mea,      Cr,  P?ia,  cloth,  31.  &/, 

MASSINOER'S  Plays,  -hromihe 
T«t  of  William  GiFi-oiai*,  failed  by 
C^  il.  Ci.TKS'reiiHAki.    Ct.  Svt\  rluth.  jj,  fij. 


MASTERMAN     (J,).— Half  -  II  ■» 

dnzen  l>AiijFliterji.     Po^t  Sti>,  hds,,,  Si. 

MATTHEWS  (BRANDER),-A 
S«cret  of  tli«  Stm,  P')st  Sfo^  Ulm- 
tI^lt^^d  hosrrl^,  it,  ^  cl-iih,  it.  fa.t 

ivrAX"~0'RELL7~Boo its  by. 

Cr-iv,"!!  Kvi.i,  cloth,  T  ^ -fU,  fiich-p 
Her  Itof  al  HighiiavB  Woman. 
Betiiraan  Our»clvei, 
R amblaa  tn  WomaTilaBd. 

MEAKIN~(BU  DO  E  TT),-  Ufe  in 

Morocco*  With  5^  IlLujJtiailonfc  Demy 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo, 
cioth,  31.  6rf. ;  post  8vo.  itlust.  boards,  as. 
Crown  8vo.  cioih,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Th*  Yoloe  of  the  Charmer. 
In  ua  Iron  orlp.    |    The  Sirenu 
Dr.  Rumiey.  Aitlent.   "  "™"* 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
V^S  *^*?  ®'  »  Woman. 
A  Son  of  iBhmael. 

The  Bine  Diamond. 
iSL?*!iP^*«  >>y  the  Way. 
Thie  Troublesome  World. 

MEDICI  SERIH5  (The)  of  Re- 


|r.S^S.^J?°?..!r?*?_*'"«  ^^.f*  Masters. 


Full  Prospectuses  upon  application. 

MERIVALE   (HERMAN).-Bar. 


5??P^    ■"*'    Platform:    'Memorici 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


MONCRIEPP  (W.  D.  SCOTT.).— 
The  Abdicstioa:  A  Drasis.  Withy 
Etching!.    Imperial  4to,  buckram,  21s. 


MOORE  (THOMAS),  Works  by. 
The  Bpiourean:   and  Aldphron. 

Post  8vo,  half -cloth.  2*.  » 

Prose  and  Verse:  inclvdingSappres«^ 
Passages  from  the  MraioiRS  OF  Lord 
Byron.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd. 
With  Portrait    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  7^.  M. 


MERRICK   moPE).  -  WhiS  a 

gtrr s^Bngagcd.    Cr.  8yo.  cloth.  $s.6d 

MERRICK  (LEON.),  Novels  by. 
The  Man  who  was  Good*    Cro^ 
8vo,  cL,  3f.  dd.  ;  post  8vo.  ijlust.  bds.,  2*. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3?.  6d.  each. 
Cynthia.    |    This  Sta^e  of  Fools. 


MEYNELL  (ALICE).-rhe 
nower  of  the  Mind :  ■  Choice 
smong  tbe  Best  Poems.  In  i6mo, 
cloth.  2s.  net  ;  leather,  35.  net. 

MILLER  (Mrs.  F.  FENWICK). 
— Pbysloloiry  for  the  Young:  The 
HouseofLife.  Itlusts.Poft8vo.cl.  2s  td 

MINTO  (WM.).-Wa8SlieGooa 

or  Bad  ?    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  6d, 

MITCHELL  (HDM.),  Novels  bi^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6d.  each. 
The  Iione  Star  Rush.    WithSWusts 

Only  a  Ni^er. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs.  2*  each- 
Plotters  of  Paris.  ■ 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towards  the  Eternal  Snows. 
Belforts  of^Culben.  cr.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
MITFORD  (BERTRAM)7N5^?d5 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3*.  6d.  each. 
Renshaw  Fannintf*s  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blaohland. 
HaYiland*s  Chum. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6d.  each  ;  plctnre  doth 
flat  back,  a*,  each.  * 

The  Luck  of  Gerard  Rl 

The  Kinf  s  Assetfai.    wuh  6  fu^ 
The  Gun-Runner.  Cr.  8vo.  cL,  3*,  6rf  • 

Cheap  Edition,  medium  8vo.,  6d, 
HarlesrGreenoak*s  Charge.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

MOLESWORtH 


MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)* 

Novels  by.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  3*.  6d, 
each :  post  8  vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.   With  la  niustrattoos. 

Coals  of  Fire.    With  3  Illustrations. 

Yal  Strange.  |  A  Wasted  Crime. 

A  Capful  o^  Nails.       |       Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 

Old  BlaserVHero. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Bob  Martin's  LitUe  GirL 

Time's  Revenges. 

Cynic  Fortune.  I  In  Direet  P«vlL 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  3*.  6rf.  each. 

This  Little  World. 

A  Race  for  Millions. 

The  Churoh  of  Humanity. 

Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Despair's  Last  Journey. 

Y.C.:  A  Chronicle  of  Castle  Barfield. 

Yerona's  Father.  Cruwn  8vo,  doth.  6s; 
His  Own  Ghost.    Crown  8vo,  doth, 

Ss.  bd. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  t»ck,  2s. 
Joseph's   Coat.     Popuiar   Eoinoii, 

medium  8vo.  6d, 
Bob  Martin's  Littte  Girl.   Cheap 

Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  u.  net 


Hather<wttit   R^toinr*    Crowi  8to. 
doth.  3j.  6rf. ;  post  8vo.  illust.  boards.  2s. 


^^y?*^?  •   A  Biog:raphy.    By 

H.    C.    CHATnELD-TAVLOR:      Vlth     Iq\ 

IUusts.byJoB.  Royal8vo,cU.io*.6knetl 


MURRAY  (D.   CHRISTIE)  and 

HBNRY     HERMAN,     Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d,  each ;  post  8to, 

Illustrated  boards.  2s,  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Joneses  Alias.  With  ninstratloQS 

by  A.  FORESTliiR  and  G.  NICOLET. 


MURRAY  (HENRY),  Novels  by, 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  24.  6rf.  each, 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 
A  Song  of  Sixpence. 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  xs.  6d.  each. 

Basile  the  Jester. 

Young  Loohinvar. 

The  Golden  IdoL 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  s«.  oadL 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.     ^^ 

From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories  Weird  and  WonderfW. 
Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2«. ;  cloth,  u.  6d. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 
With  12  lUustrations  by  Stamlkt  I» 
Wood.  Crown  8vo^  doth,  31. 6^.  i  ptetwt 
doth  flat  back,  a#.  •*-      » »-*«• 
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MORRIS  (Rev.  W.  MEREDITH, 

B.A.).  -  British  VlollB  -Makers, 
ClAMittl  and  Modem.  With  numerous 
PortnUtv  Illustrations,  and  Facsimiles  of 
Labels.   Demy  8vo,  cloth,  tos.  6d.  net. 


MORROW  (W.  C.).— Bohemian 
Paris  of  To- Day.  With  106, Illusts.  by 
EnouARD  Cdcubl.  Small  demy  8vo,cL.6f . 


MY  FIRST  BOOK.  By  Walter 
Bbsant,  Jam  is  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  Allen.  Hall  Calnb, 
George  R  Sims,  Ruotard  Kipuno, 
A.  Conan  Dotle,  M.  E.  Braddon. 
F.  W.  Robinson,  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
R.  M.  Ballanttne,  I.  Zanowill, 
Morlet  Robbrts,D.  Christie  Murray. 

BfARlE  CORELU,    J.  K.    JEROMB,    JOHK 

Stran-oe  Wivter.  Bret  Haute,  'Q„' 
Robert  Buchanan,  and  R.  L.  Steven- 
son. With  Prefatory  Story  by  Jerome 
K.  Jerome,  and  185  illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  art  linen,  3f.  6d, 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  — Taken 

from  the  Bnemy.  Fcp.  8vo,  pic  cov..  n. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'Bail   Upl*    Crown  8to,  cloth,  3s,  6d.', 
post     8V0,     illustrated      boards,     2s. 
Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. 

I>p.  Bernard  St.  Vinoent.   Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  ax. 


I  in  Art.    With  21  lUustrations. 
CroMm  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  6d. 


NORDAU  (MAX).-Mors:anatic 

A  Romance,    Translated  by  Euzabeth 
Lee.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  nilt  top.  6s. 


NORRIS   (W.    E.),    Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  35. 6d,  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Baint  Ann'i.    |    BUly  BeUev. 
Mine  Wentworcli'B  Idea.  Crown  8yo. 

cloth,  ss.  (id, 


OHNET  (QEORQES),  Novels  by 
Dootor  Rameau.   Post8vo,  illustrated 

boards.  2s. 
A  Weird  Gift.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3«.6<f:: 

post  8va  illustrated  l>oard:i,  zs. 
A  Last  liOYe,    Post  8vo.  illust  bds.,  ss 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s,  6tL  each. 
Lore's  Depttaa. 
Tlie  If  oBey-makep. 
The  Woman  of  Myatery. 

The  Path  of  Olory.    Translated  by 
F.  Rothwell.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6*. 


OUPHANT  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Primroae  Path. 
The  Oreateat  Heireaa  In  England. 
Whlteladl'es.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  la 

Illustrations,  31.  6d,;  p>st  8vo,  txls.,  2s. 
The  Soroereaa.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  .y.  6d, 


ORROCK  (James),  Painter,  Con- 
■olaMnr,  Collector.  By  Byron 
Webber.  With  nearly  100  Photogravures 
and  mauY  Half-tone  Drawings.  Two 
Voliu  tmall  folio,  buckram,  10  guineas  net 


05B0URNB     (LLOYD).  —  The 

Motormanlacs.      Crown    8vo,    clotn 
decorated.  $s.  6tL 


0*SHAUQHNE5SY  (ARTHUR), 

Mnalo  ft  Moonlight.  Pep.  rtvo,  d..  Js.  6d, 
I«aya  of  France.    Cr.  8vo.  ciotb.  mr.  < ■  /. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.     Crown  bv<>, 

cU^\h.  js.  6d,  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 

N       b.->:^n'l^.,  ar.  each. 


Trlcotrln. 

RufTino. 

Othtnap. 

FreBD04l« 

URTanda,. 
Arlmdne. 
Pas  Q&  pel. 

Chandot. 

Moths. 

Puch. 

Jda.llm. 

Blmbi. 

SIgna.. 

Friend  Bhip. 

dallderqy. 


A  Dog  of  Flandera. 
Oeoll  Caatlemalne'e 

Oage. 
Prlnoeaa  Napraxlne. 
Held  In  Bondsige. 
Under  Two  Flaga. 
Folle-Farlne. 
Two  Wooden  Bhooa* 
A  Village  Commune. 
In  a  Winter  Olcy. 
Banta  Barbara. 
In  Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
PlplatreUo. 
Two  Offendenu 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  6d.  each. 
A  HalnyJgne.  I  The  Maaaarenee. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6d,  eaca. 


Under  Two  Flaga. 
Held  m  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
The  Maasarenea. 
Frlendahlp. 


Motha. 

Puok. 

Trlootrln* 

Ohandoa. 

Ariadne. 


Two  jjlttle  Wooden  Bhoea. 
Byrlln.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3«.  6d.;  post 

8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s,;  illus- 

trated  boards,  2s. 
Two  Little  Wooden  Bhoea.   Largs 

Type  £ditiok.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  i«.  net ; 

leather,  is,  6d,  net. 
The  Watera  of  Bdera.   Crown  Syo^ 

cloth,  ^s.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Banta  Barbara,   cheap  Edition,  post 

8vo.  cloth,  \s.  net. 
Wladom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 

from  the  Works  of  OlHDA  by  F.  SYDNEY 

Morris.    Post  8Ta  doth,  51.— Cheap 

Edition,  illustrated  boards.  2s, 


PAIN   (BARRY).— Eliza's  Hus- 
band.   Fcap..  8vo.  ij. ;  cloth,  is.  td. 


PALMER   (W.   T.),    Books   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontis.,  tu  each. 
I«ake  Oonntnr  Ramblea. 
In  Lakeland  Delia  and  Fella. 


PANDURANO  HARI;  or, 
JVIemoIra  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frkre.  Post  8vo,  Ulus- 
trated  boards.  2s. 


PARADISE  (The)  or  Garden  of 
the  Holy  Fathers.  Translated  1  from 
the  Syriac,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Ew  a.  Wallis  Budge,  UttD.  With  a 
Frontispieces,  a  vols,  large  crown  8to^ 
i$s.  net 


PARIS  SALON,  The  Illustrated 

Catalosrue  of  the.  With  about;300  illus- 
trations. Published  fiiiAilfUy,,  .1^1^  3t. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


PASCAL'S    Pro%hictal   Letters. 

W\i^    Introdiictinii    antl     Noi«»    by    T. 


PASTON  LETTERS  (The),  1431- 

1309*  filled,  w  th  tntrtiduaUoa  and 
N'otrt.  by  [AUKS  Gaii!1i?;£Rh^  Sii  Vol*. 
demy  SVM,  rineH,  g  Jl  L«jp,  j^j  iSj,  Uie  »eL 


PAUL  (MARQARETA),— OcDtle 

•lid  simple^    Crown  dvo,  clntli,5f,  (id. : 

^C4i  h^^i,  ilJu:sLFiil'f4i  bojrd*^  if. 

P A Y N   (J AM E5),   Novels   by. 

Hiiwtmtcd  iTijjifHs,  jj.  each. 
Lcitit  Sir  Masfllnjfberd. 

A  County  Family, 
IrQgfl  i^lcick  thitn  Wo'ra  Palnfe«>d« 
By  Proity.  l     Toi?  Ca^^h  Only, 

High  f^pirlU.     I     Sun  ay  Stories* 


ThorTi 


u  lUiisti. 


A  Grapo  from  n  Thorn 
The  hB^mlly  Bcapej^raca, 
KolJclay  TaEkn. 
Tho  T:ilK  of  the  Town,    ti  Illtuts^ 
The  Mystery  of  mirhrldgfi. 
The  Word  and  the  Will, 
The  Burnl  MlHion. 
A  Trying  Pat  tent, 

Humorous  StorleB,  |  From  fi^llA, 

The  Foster  Brothet-a* 

Maj^Tled  Beneath  Hlzzit 

Eentlnck  «  Tutor, 

Walter's  Word.    Fallen  Foritttj^s. 

A  Par!cct  Trerisure* 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Woman  e  Ven^aAHce. 

Cariyon'a  Year.      J    Ceciri  Tryit, 

Tdurphv'*  Mascep,  f  At  H«7  Meroy. 

EiofYie  Frlvate  VlewB. 

Pound  Dead*  |     Hlrk  Abbey, 

Owe&doltne'«  Harv-eit. 

A  Marine  Itealdenco* 

The  Canons  W<ird, 

Hot  Wooedt  But  Won, 

Two  Hund^fid  Pounds  Kewapd, 

The  Bcjt  of  JFlnabandG. 

HiilveB.      I      What  Ha  Cost  Her 

HltE  A  ivTemory.  1  Under  One  Hoof* 

GlOW-Worm  Tales* 

A  Prince  of  the  Bloods 

A    Modern    Dick    Whlttln^ton. 

Cri*\^.M  «vn,  ufnlh.  Willi  pMrtr  jit  ui'  Aultiiir, 
li.Vj.i,;  pSclure  dn[.h,  Bit  bit't,  2f, 
The  Burnt  Hllllon.    Cheap  Epitton. 

Motes  from  tlio  'Hews,*    Crown  Bvo, 

tloin,  I*  fj^ ^ 

t*oPt-LAw  Fni   [i»%-s,  in  erf  Hit  ri  ?to,  fid'^  each. 
Iio«t  sir  Ma««ilii£hard. 
W^  a  tier's  lYord. 


PAVNE    (WILL).  —  Jerry    tlie 

Preftffter.     CrM^in  R.o,  cJolfin  ^^.  fvi. 


PENNELL-  ELMHIRST    (Cap- 
tain   E<L— The    ae«t   of   the  Fnct, 

With  a  CcilotireU    lUiix^raLLoni  and  ^3 
OUiert.     M^iJiuiit  StOj  doth,  (u-,  net,  ' 


PENNELL    in.  CHOLMaNDE-^ 

L  E  Y  I,  Wo  r  lt»  by.   Post  hya,  a^  aj,  6tf-  ca. 
puck  on  Pe^&9Uft,    With^lustFAtiofu, 
Pe^aeui  Be* Saddled,    ^^l^k  ig  FeU]^ 
pjigc  [UusLiaLMiaS  bv  li,  Dt    MittftlER* 

Tlifi  Hiisea  of    Hayfidr^    Vci?  de 

Socjjiti.     St^IettWl  bv  H,  \..  Pm^sKEtL, 


by. 


PENNY    (F.    E.),    Navela 

CtoMTn  SvOk  ctcrth.  6t.  c»^h. 
Thts  S&nyasL     I     DilyB^- 
Caste  andCreed.^he  Tea  PtantttFB 

PEkRIN    (ALlCEj,    Novels    by. 

Crf>wni  nvrt  Uotti.'&ir.  each. 

The  WAteri  of  PttBtmijtlom.        r 
Red  Reconda*  _ 

Fre«  Solltu^tt^     Cr.  Bv^t,  cU  »i  6itf.  nH^ 

BjlMf<t  of  0uei.     Crwvn  fito,  dMh^i^f, 


PETER  PAN  KEEPSAKE  ^The), 

Ttic  blorr  ft N fid  lor  Cbildren  bjf  Oasikl, 
O  COSfsfok  WitbauHictoua  iUastjatiaft*, 

t;rown  jUi,  II.  net, 


PHELPS    {B*    S.).— Jacic   the 

FUhcrinan,      lUuAtnled    by    Q.    W. 
Kt:Kt>.    CTHjwn  8vo,  doth,  ij,  ^. 

PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch- Book:  54 

{.Hftn^ma*    CnTSsTi  (obn,  cloth,  ij,  ^M*  

pfiFPsON^BrrtrMTBooks  by, 

Cmsvn  Svn.  rSnth,  %,i.  encK- 
Fanaout  Vlollnl*!*  atid  iTloltni* 
The  Con  rest  lone  ol  a  yJ«Uftt«t* 

Voice  and  VloUn, 


PILKI^ClrON  (L,  L.J,— Malleo- 

der^J  MUtakc,     Cna^fl  Wn,  cloth.  <«. 


FLAN  CHE  (J,  R,h  Works  by. 

Tbe  PuPHulvaat  of   Mrm%*     wltli 

(i  plates  and   20^  iJmstmtiafiLi.    C^xjwn 

Bon  ft   And   PoeiVK,     Edited  try  V^ 

M  \CK h K N ESS.     Cr ' jwn  8vo,  cl 01  ti,  61.   ^^ 

PLUTARCH^S^Liveii   of  Uly^ 
trIotiA  Men.    WHii  Life  of  FLOTAJica 

by  |.  and  W,  LASOKCmJtit,  and  Per* 
(ralEs.   TW'O  V*r.]ji.,  S vo  ti ali -cloHi,  j 0 r. ^L 

POE'S  (EbQAR  ALLAN)  Choice 

Works :    Peem*,    .Storle*,    EsiayA. 

With    ati     Intriidiicrtion    by    Chahles 

POLLOCK  (W.H,)*— TheCharHii 
and  0th Si-   Drawtof-Rfl^im   Playi- 

By  Sir  W'altxk  BesanT  and  WaJTWE 
H.  PoLLOCt.  With  50  musirati-ao*, 
Cmwti  !'^i'«^  clolli,  ^v.  'i^Ki, 


PROCTOR     iRiCHARU    A.|, 

Works  by.  Crown  fiiro, cloth,  Jt,  (U.acK 
Easy  Star  E^essons*     Wltb  SUr  Mifi 

f-i,  fverv  NltrTil  iti  th*  Yew, 
Flo  wars  Of  tho  SIitp  Wlib  55  tnmH. 
Famiilar  So1«iioa  Hfendlaa* 
Mysteries  of  TLma  and  fipad^ 
The  Universe  of  Bune, 
Saturn  and  ita  Syatam^     Willi  Ti 

Vaiea    and    WiLnte    of  Bel«lie« 
W orkerVt    Crown  ^yo,  1 1  r*.i^  ^ 
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PRABD  {(Ars.  CAMPBBLL), 

Novels  by.  Poet  Sro,  Ulus.  boards,  u.  ea. 
Th«  Romanoa  of  a  Station* 
The  BoQl  of  Countesa  Kdrlaii. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  $;.  6d,  each :  post  8to 

lUostrated  txMrds,  u.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Lawniakar. 
Chriaiina  Chard* 
Mrs.  Tre^aaklM.    With  8  XUustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  3^.  6rf.  each. 
Nnlma.       |       Madama  Ixan* 
*Afl  a  Watoh  In  tha  NUfhi.' 

Christina   Chard.    Cukap  Edition, 

pott  8to,  cloth.  IX.  net. 
The  Lost  Earl  of  Ulan.    Crown 

8to.  cloth.  6j. 


PRICB     {B.    C).  ~  Valentina* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6rf.       


PRYCE    (RICHARD). —Miss 

Maxwelrs  Affections.     Crown  8?o. 
di^  $s.  td. '.  poat  8vo,  IBust.  t>oard8,  a*. 


RAMBOSSON     (J.).  —  Popular 

AstronoiDT.  Translated  by  a  B. 
Pitman,  with  xo  Coloured  Plates  and 
63  Woodcnts.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  bd. 


READERS  (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Editioh.  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8to,  doth,  3<.  td  each. 

Pag  Wofllngton;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The  Cltfistev  and  tha  Hearth. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

*  It  is  Maver  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

Tha  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth :  and  Single- 
heart  ana  Douhlefaoe. 

Tha  Autobiography  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades ;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyi^  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Ma  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage* 

griflith  Oaunt. 
oul  Play. 
Put  Tourseif  in  His  Plaoa. 
A  Terrible  Temptation, 
m  Simpleton. 
A  Voman-Hatar. 
Tha  Jilt:  andGoodStoriaaofMan 

and  other  Animals. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Headlana;  and  Bible  Charaotara. 

lo  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illustrated 
l>oards,  2s.  each. 
Pag'Vofllngtim.    I   A  Simpleton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
■  It  U  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Haver 

Did  Run  Smooth. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jaok 

of  all  Trades;  James  Lambert. 
Love  Ma  IdtUa,  Love  Ma  Long« 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth* 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 


RBADE'S  (CHARLES)  Novels— 

continued. 

Hard  Cash.      J    Readiana. 
Foul  Play.       I    Grifflth  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  HU  Plaaa. 
TheWandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Sin|fleheart  and  Doubleflaoa. 
Good  Stories  of  Man,  &c 
The  Jilt ;  and  other  Stories. 
A  Perilous  Seoret. 

Largs  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 

Pott  8vo^  doth,  gilt  top,  a«.  net  each ;  leather, 

gtlt  edges.  3*.  net  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hkwkrdine. 
•It  la  HeverTooLateto  Mend.' 
Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo.  6rf.  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
*  It  U  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
Foul  Play.       |     Hard  Cash. 
Peg    WofBngton;     and    Christie 

Johnstone. 
GrifBth  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Plaoe. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long* 

Fcap.  8to,  half-Koxburghe,  2s.6d.  each. 
Christie  Johnstone.     With  Frontis. 
Peg  Woglngton. 

The  Wandering  Heir.    Large  Ttpb 

Edition,  fcap.bvo,  cloth,  it,  net :  leather, 

I*,  td.  net. 
The  Cloister   and   the    Hearth. 

Edition  db  luxe,  with  16  Photogravuie 

and  84  half-tone  Illustrations  by  Matt 

a  HEWBRDiNa    Small  4to,  doth,  6t.  net. 
Bible  Characters.   FcaMvo.  n, 
BeUMstlons  ftrom  the  Works   of 

Charles  Reade.    Edited  by  Mrs.  A. 

Ireland.     Post  Svo,  doth,  ai.  6dL 


RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Nov- 
els by.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  u.  (kU  each. 

The  Man  who  Lost  hU  Past.  With 
50  lUustraUons  bv  Tom  Browne,  RL 

The  Bayswater  Miracle. 

Crown  Svo.  doth,  ts,  each. 
The  King's  CounaeL 
Semi-Society. 
There  and  Back. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.     Crown 

8vo.  doth.  3*.  6rf. 
Weird    Stories.     Crown   8vok   cloth, 

3s.6tf. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boardsi  as. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  Imards,  ar.eadi. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  of  Wales*s  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
Fairy  Water.       |     Idle  Tales. 
Her  mothers  Darling. 


RIMMER  (ALFRED).-Ranibleii 
Round  Eton  sod  Harrow.  With  53 
Illustrations,   Square  Svo,  doth,  3).  ^  - 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


RIVES  (AMELIE),  Stories  by. 

Crown  Sto.  cloth,  34.  6d.  each. 
Barbara  D«rlii^. 
M erl«l :  A  Love  bionr.  


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  Novel*  by 
Woman   ara    Stranga.     Post   8vo, 

illustrated  boards.  2s. 
Tha  Hands  of  Justloa.    Crown  8to, 

dotb.  3x.  6d. :    post  Avo,  illust.  bds^  ts, 
Tha  Voman  In  Uia  Dark.   Crown 

8vo.  cloth^  3f  6rf. :  post  8vo.  illust.  bda^  ay. 


ROLPB    (FR.),   Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j.  ea  "^ 
Hadrian  tha  Bavanth. 
Pen  Tarquinlo. 


ROLL    OF    BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE:  A  List  of  Prkncipal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conaner/vr»o66l  n  GoM  and  Colours  Ss. 


ROMANOFFS,  THa  CURSE  OF 
THB:  A  5tudy  of  the  Relra«  •( 
Paol  I.  and  Alexander  !•  •t  RumU. 
By  A.  S.  Rappoport,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, Detnv  8vo.  cloth.  i6«.  net. 


ROSENOARteN(A.).-A'  UanH- 
book  of  Architectural  styles.  Trans 
Uted  by  W.  Collktt-Sandars.  With 
6y)  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  ys   td. 


ROSS    (ALBERT).~A    Sugar 

Princess.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3^.  bd. 

R O  W  S  E  L  L  (MARY    C.).— 
Monslaur   da    Paris.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  at.  6d.  net. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

\ty.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6.f.  each. 

Ovardna.       |    Wrong  8ida  Oat« 
Crown  Svo,  doth,  3^   td.  each;    post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards.  a«.  each  :  dotli,  ax.  td,  each. 

Round  tha  Oalloy-Fira. 

In  tha  Middla  Watoh. 

On  tha  Fo'k'sla  Haad. 

A  Voyatfa  to  tha  Gapa. 

A  Book  for  tha  Hanunook. 

Tha  Mystary  of  tha '  Ooaan  Star» 

Tha  Romanoa  of  Janny  Harionra* 

Tha  Tata  of  tha  Tan. 

An  Ooaan  Tratfady. 

My  Shipmataljoaiea. 

Alona  on  a  Wida  Wida  Baa, 

Tha  Good  Bhlp  *  Mohook.' 

Tha  Phantom  Oaath. 

IsHathaManT    |    Heart  of  Oak. 

Tha  Convict  Bhip. 

Tha  Last  Bntry. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  3s.  bd.  each. 
A  Tala  of  Two  Tonnala. 
Tha  Oaath  Ship. 

Tha  Bhip:  Her  story.  With  50  IHustra- 
lions  by  H.  C.  Sbppings  Wriqut. 
Small  4to.  doth.  ts. 

Tha  *  Pratty  Polly.'  With  xa  Illnstra- 
lions  by  G.  E.  Kobkrtson.  Large 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5* 

Tha  Convict  Bhlp.  Poi'ULAR*  Edition. 
medium  Svo,  ()d.  1 


ROWLEY  (Hon.  HUGH).     Post 

Svo,  doth,  ai.  6J.  each. 

Pnniana :  or.  Thooghu  Wiie  and  Other- 
wise :  a  CoUectlon  of  th«  Best  Riddles, 
Conundrums,  Jokes,  Sela»  Ac,  with 
numerous  Illustrations. 

Mora  Pnniana.  With  aameroati  fllm^ 


RUNCIMAN  (J AS.),  Stories  by. 
Bohoola  and  Boholars.     Post  Svo^ 

doth.  a«.  td. 
Bklppars  and  Shallhanks,    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  -u.  fid. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  NoveU  by. 
A  Country  Bwaathaart.  Crown  Svo^ 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Tha  Drift  of  Fata.    Crown  Svo.  doth, 
3J.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  u. 


RUSSELL  (Rev.  JOHN)  and  hU 

Out-of-door    Ufa.     By    £.    W.    I« 

Davies.    With  Illustrations  coloured  by 
hand.    Royal  Svo,  cloth,  i6f .  net 


RUSSELL   (HERBERT).-True 

Blae.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 


SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3«.  teL  each  ;  poet 
Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ai.  eadi. 

A  FaUow  of  Trinity.  With  a  Note 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Tha  Junior  Daan. 

Orchard  Damaral. 

Tha  Mastar  of  Bt.  Banadiot's. 

In  tha  Faoa  of  tha  World. 

To  His  Own  Mastar. 

Tha  Tramlatt  Diamonds* 


Crown  Svo,  dotli,  3s.  6ii.  c 
Tha  Woointf  of  May. 
Fortuna's  Oata. 
A  Tragic  HonasrnuMMU 
Gallantry  Bowar. 
A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Bonnia  Matf  la  JLaudaiw 
Mrs.  Dunbar's  Baorat. 
Mary  Unwin.    With  8  UlustratioML 


SAINT    JOHN    (BAYLE).  —  A 

LAvaotioe  Pamlly.  Cr.  Svo,  cL  3s.  ^ 


SALA   (Q.   A.).— QasUfht    and 

Payllybt.  Post  Svo.  Illustrated  boards,  a^. 


SALMON  (A.  L.).— Literary 
Rambles  In  the  Wast  of  Bngland. 

Wuh  a  Frontispiece.    Cr.  Svo.  cU  6t. net 


SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  &  Present 
By  £z-Chief-Inspedor  CAVAMAoa  Post 
Svo.  Illustrated  t)oards.  ts.  t  doth.  a<.  td. 


SECRET  OUT,  The;    Tricks  with 

Cards,  ftc.  30olllusts.  Cr.  Svad..  41.  td. 


SERQEANT(ADELINE),  NoveU 

bT.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  td.  each. 
Undar  Falsa  Pratanoaa, 
"Dt,  Bndicott's  Bxparimant* 

Tha  Missing  Blizabath.    Crown  8«u 
doih,  ts,  ^ 
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ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The). 

la  pocket  size,  cloth.  Kilt  top,  xs.  net  per 
Vol :  leather,  gilt  edges.  3s.  net  per  Vol. 
By  Sir  Walter  Bksant. 
All  Sopteand  Oondltlona  of  Hon. 
Sir  Richard  Whittiu^ton. 
Oflflpard  de  CoUtfny.  J  I«ondoii. 

By  Hall  Caikb. 
Tho  DaoiTntori 

By  WiLKIB  COLLimi 

The  Voman  In  Wlilta. 

By  Daniel  Ds^ob. 
Robinson    Crusoe.    With  37  lUus- 
trations  by  G.  Cruiksha.vk. 

By  Charles  Dickkms. 
Spoeohsa.    With  Portrait. 

By  Austin  Dobson. 
Bltfhtaentb  Cantury   Vltfnettaa. 
Three  Sehes,  each  Iiiustraled. 
By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  itRBT  Harts. 
Condensed  Novels. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
nie  JLutoorat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  G.  Thomson. 
By  Richard  Jkffkribs. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  JLir. 
Mature  near  I«ondOB. 

By  Charles  Lamb. 
The  Essays  of  Blia. 

By  Lord  MACAtJLAT. 
History  of  Bn^and,  in  5  Vohunea 

By  JosTiN  McCarthy. 
The  Reitfn  of  Queen  Anne.  In  i  Vol 
A  History  or  the  Pour  Georges 

and  of  William  lY.,  m  a  Vols. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 

Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897.  iu3Vols. 

By  George  MacDonai.d. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination, 

in  10  Vols.    (For  List,  see  p.  15.> 

By  Charles  Reade. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

^3  Illustratious  by  M.  B.  Hewerdinb. 
•It  is  Never  Too  iiate  to  Mend.' 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Vlrtfinibus  Puerisque. 
Men  and  Books. 
Mew  Arabian  Mitfhts. 
Across  the  Plains.  I  Merry  Men. 
The  Poems  of  R.  X*.  Stevenson. 
By  H.  A.  Tainb. 

History  of  Bntflish  Literature,  in 

4V0U.    With  33  Portraits. 
By  Mark  Twain.— Sketches. 
By  Walton  and  Cotton. 
The  Complete  Angler. 


SENIOR    (WM.).-By    Stream 

sod  5es.    Post  8vo  cloth,  is,  (hL 


SEYMOUR  (CYRIL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  dnth.  6s,  each. 
The  Matfic  of  To-Morrow. 
Comet  Chaoi. 


SHAKESPEARE  the  Boy :  Home 

and  School  Life,  Games  and  Sports, 
Manners.  Customs,  and  Folk  lore  of  the 
Time.  By  W.  J.  Rolfe.  With  42  Wus- 
trationa.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3t.  6d. 


SHARP  (WILLIAM).-Childien 

of  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6J:. 


SHELLEY'S  Complete  WORKS 

in  Verse  and  Prose.  Edited  by  R 
Hbrne  Shepherd.  Five  VoISm  crowa 
8vo,  cloth.  $s.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  UTorks,  in  Three  Vols. : 
Vol.  I.     Margaret  Nicholson:    Shelley't 

Correspondence  with  Stockdale ;  Wanderintf 

{ew :   Queen  Mab  :  Alastor  :  Rosalind  and 
lelen ;  Prometheus  Unt>ound :  Adonais. 

VoL  IL  Laon  and  Cythna :  The  Cend  | 
Julian  and  Maddalo  :  Swellioot  the  Tvrant ; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  Eptpsychidion  :  tiellas. 

VoL  in.    Posthumous      Poems;      Ths 
Masque  of  Anarchy ;    and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  L  Zastrou! ;  St  Irryne ;  Dublin  and 
Marluw  Pamphlets  ;  Refutation  of  Deism ; 
Letters  to  LeiKh  Hunt ;  Minor  Writinffs. 

VoL  IL  Essavs;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Tr;»n8lation«  and  Fragments ;  a  Biojgraphy. 

SHERARD    (R.    H.).-Ros:ue5. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i*.  6d. 


5HER1  DAN'S     (RICHARD 
BRINSLBV)   Complete  Works. 

Crown  8vo,  doth.  51. 6i. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  8oaB« 
dal,  &c.    Post  8vo.  half-cloth,  2s. 

Sheridan's  Comedies  t  The  Rivals 
and  The  School    for   Scandal. 

Edited  by  Brander  Matthews.    With 
Illustrations.  Demy 8vo,  buckram,  ia*.6<f. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.  Cr.  Svo.oloth,  ss,6d. 
Unto  the  QniirdOeneration.  Cr.Svo, 

cloth.  6s. 


SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History,  in- 
eluding  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  J. 
CHotten.  Wilh95liluatrationa.  Crowa 
8vo.  cloth.  $f.6d, 


SINCLAIR  (UPTON).  —  Prince 

Hairen.    Crown  Svo.  doth.  $a.  td. 


SISTER  DORA.  By  M.  Lonsdalb. 

Demy  8vo.  %d. ;  cloth.  6^. 


SKETCH  LEY  (ARTHUR). -A 
Match  In  the  Dark.  Post  8vo,  Dlue- 
tratert  btiarrt^.  ai. 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His- 

torical  and  AnecdotaL     Cr.  8vo.  d.,  61. 6(L 


SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  Books  by. 
The  Prince  of  JLrgolis.    With  130 

Illustrations.    Post  8¥o.  cloth.  31.  fid. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Wltoli« 

WiiU  lUu»u«t.oaa.   Pu»i8vO(^cloUi.6i. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


SIMS  (QBORQE  R.),  Bookj  by. 

Fog IJfe-mmd Attf.    Cr.8vo.cl,6x. 

PbCt  8vo,  Ulustrated  buards.  a<.  each ;   doth 
limp.  2s.  (mL  each. 
ThmKUkg  o*  Balls. 
TlaUctop's  CrlOM.       I       Bopli. 
DnUDUkS  of  LlfO.    With  60  I11it<>traiioiu. 
My  Two  Wives.  I  Tales  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  fk^m  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandtnenti. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is,  each;    doth, 
IX.  f^.  each. 
The  Dafonet  Reoiter  and  Reader. 
The  Case  of  Oeortfe  Candlemas. 
Datfonet  DlUles.  i  tAXm  We  Idve. 
Yonntf  Mrs.  Caudle. 
LI  Tln^  of  London. 

Crown  Bro.  cloth«  3*.  6J.  each;    poat   Sro, 
picture  boards,  as.  each  ;  c'.otb.  at.  td,  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
I^atfonet  Abroad. 
Bo^aes   and   Ya^bonds. 

Cro^iTi  8vo,  clof  h .  '^^s.  M.  each. 
Onoe   npon  a  Christmas   Time. 
With  H  LIustratimH  by  CUAS.  iiRKMX,  K.L 
In  London's  Heart. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 
Without  the  LimeUtfht. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
Biotfraphs  of  Babylon. 
Among  Uy  Autographs.  ToFacsims. 

Picture  cloth,  flat  back,  7s.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 

London.    Crown  8vn.  leatherette,  u. 
Dagonet  Dramas.   CrounSvo  is. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs.     Popular 

EDITIok.  medium  8vo.  td. 
His   Wife's  Revenue.   Crown   8vo., 
cloth.  2t  M  net. 


SPEIQffT  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo.  Illostrated  boards,  u.  each. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke< 
By  E>evious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked;  A  Bandyorott  Mys- 
tery, t     The  Clolden  Ho6p. 
Baeh  to  Life.  1  Q«ittanee  in  B«1L 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Bubo's  Romance. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 

Crown  8vo  cl«)th.  -u  6rf.  each 
Iter  Ladyship.  I  The  Grey  Monki 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  Wy vera  Towers. 
Doom  of  Siva.  |  As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Ratperienoes  of  Mr.  Yersohoyle. 

Stepping  Blindfold:  Cr.8vo,cIoUi.6s. 
Wife  or  Mo  WlfcPost  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


SNAZELLEPARILLA.  Decanted 
by  C.  S.  Edwards.  With  66  lUuiUations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ^x,  fki. 

SOCl  ETSn  rsTXbNbON.     Crown 

8vo.  IT.:  cloth,  is.  M, 


SOMERSET  (Lord    HENRY).- 

Sonirs  of  Adiew.    4to.  t-^P   veHuoi.  6? 


5PENSERforChildrea.  ByM.H. 

TOWRY.    With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
W.  I.  MoROfN.    Crown  4to  cloth.  $x.  dd. 


SPETTIGUE    (H.     H.).  -  The 

Heritage  of  tive.     Cr  8vo.  cloth.  6j. 


SPRIGQE   (S.    SQUIRE). —An 

Industrious  Chevailer.    Cr.  Svo.  6t. 


STAFFORD  (JOHN),  NoveU  by. 

]>oris  and  I.    Crown  8vo,  cluth,  ^,  bd. 
Carlton  Priors.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  6*. 


STANLEY    (WINIFRED).  — A 
Flesh  ef  the  WIIL    Cr.  Svo,  doth,  ts. 


STARRY    HEAYENS    PoeUcal 

Blrtbdsy  Boole   Putt  Sva  doth,  a«.&i: 


STEDMAN   (E.   C.).~Ylctorlsii 

Poets.     Crown  Svo,  doth.  95. 


STEPHENS  (RlCCARDO).-The 

Croclfona  Mark.    Cr.  Rvo.  d..  :ir.  b.L 


STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON).^ 

PhlUpjyjnwood.    Cr.  Sfo.  d..  ^.bd, 

STEPNIAK  (S.).-At  the  Dawn 

of  s  New  Reign :  a  Study  of  Modern 
Russia.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ts. 


STERNDALE  (R.  ARMITAQE). 
—The  Afffhaa  Knife.  Post  Svo,  ckxh, 
V  <W.  ;  illustrated  boarda>.  21 


STERNE    (LAURENCE),   The 

Ufc  of.    By  Prucy  Fitzobrau).   W'iib 
a  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6f. 

STOCKTON  (FRANK  R.).-Tho 
Young  MssUr  of  Hvson  Hall.  With 
36    Illustrations.       Crown    Svo,    doth, 

y.fti. ;  picture  doth,  flat  back,  ai. 

STODDARD  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

P'>  t  Svo,  doth,  ffllt  top.  6s.  net  each. 
South-Sea  Idyls:  Summer CmiMnK. 
The  Island  of  Tranquil  Dolitfhts. 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by 
Percy  Fitzgkhalo,  Conan  Doylk, 
F.  Marry  AT.  &c  Post  Svo.  Jllust.  bds..  aj. 


STRUTT    (JOSEPH).  —The 

Sports  and  Pastloies  of  tlie  Poopto 
of  England.  With  140  lauatmUuna. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  hd 


SUMER      AND      AKKAD,     A 

Hlstorr  of.    B/  Lbonard  W.  Kuco^ 

M.A.    With  Maps  and  numerous  lUusta. 
Royal  Svo,  doth,  its.  net.  ISh^rtly, 


SUNDOWNER,  Stories  by. 
Told  by  the  TaArail.    Cr.  8to.  u.  ^ 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.     Qrown 
8vo,  clolb,  aat  back.  is. 
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5TEVENS0N    (R.    LOUIS), 

Works  by.    Cr.  8to,  buckram,  (a.  each. 

Travttla  wltH  m  Donkey.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crank. 

Mn  Inland  Yoymtfa.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crank.  ^ 

Familiar  Stndlas  of  Men  ft  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters* 

Tke  Merry  Men. 

Underwoods:  Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Tlrtflnlbns  Puerlsque.     _^^ 

Ballads.  I    Prlnoe  Otto. 

Across  the  Plains. 

Weir  of  Hermlston. 

In  the  Booth  Seas. 

■ssays  of  TraveL 

Tales  and  Fantasies.  _    ^ 

Bssays  In  the  Art  of  Writing. 

Songs  of  Travel.    Cr.  8vo,  backram,  5^. 
Mew  Arabian  Mights.   Crown  8to, 

backram,  ts. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  21.; 

Popular  Bdition.  medium  Svo,  6d, 

Post  8vo,  hali-cloth,  is.  net  each  ;  leather, 

2S.  net  each. 
Prayers  Written  at  Valllma. 
A  Ohrlstmas  Sermon. 

The  9alQlde  Club ;  and  The  Rajah*s 
Diamond.  (Ftom  Nsw  Arabian 
NiOHis.)  UlthSIUustraUonsby  W.  J. 
Henmrsst.    Crown  8vo.  clothjSJ.  6d. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Osbourne,  Post  8vo,  doth, 
oj.  6d. ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  jj.  6d. 

The  Pooket  BX.8.:     Favourite   Pas- 
sages.   i6mo.  cl..  2s.  net ;  leather,  3j.  net 
Largr  Type,  Pink  Paper  EDixiONa. 
Pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each ; 
leather,  ^ilt  edges.  3^.  net  each. 

Vlrtflnlbus  Puerlsque.     ^  ^     _ 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  ft  Books. 

Mew  Arabian  Nltfhts., 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Across  the  Plalna 

The  Merry  Men.,   ^^ 

The  Poems  of  R.  I*.  Stevenson. 

R.  lu  Stevenson:  A  Study.  By  H.a 
Baildon.  With  2  Portraits.  Crown 
8to.  buckram,  6^. 

Recollections  of  R.  Ii.  Stevenson 
In  the  Paclflo.  By  Arthur  John- 
stons. With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  65.  net, 


SWIFT'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse,  With  Memoh-,  Por- 
trait, and  Facshniles.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3*.  6rf. 

aulllver*s  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of 
a  Tub.    Post  8vo.  half -cloth,  as. 

Jonathan  Swift:  A  Study.  By  J. 
Chorton  Collins.   Cr.  8vo,  d,  3*.  «*. 


STRAUS   (RALPH).— The    MAn 

Apsrt.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 


SWINBURNE'S     (ALQERNON 

CHARLB5)  WorkA. 
Selections  fiK>m  Mr.  Swinburne's 

Works.    Fcap.8vo,6*.  ^      ^ 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,6j. 
Chastelard :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.   First  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  91. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Sboond  Sbrirs. 

Crown  8vo,  9*. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Sbriss. 

Crown  8vo.  7*. 

Sontfs  before  Sunrise.  Crown  8vo, 

10s.  6d. 
Both  well:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo^  i7s.6d. 
Sontfs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  Bvo,ts. 
Oeortfe  Chanman.  jin  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

CHAPMAN  s  Works.)    Crown  8vo,  3*.  6cL 

g ssays  and  Studies.   Crown  8vo,  121. 
rechiheus :  A  Tragedy.   Crown  8vo,  68. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  bronte.  Crown 

8vo,  6j, 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.   Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

Son^s  of  the  Springtides.   Crown 

8vo.  6s. 
Studies  In  Sontf.  Crown  8vo,  7'- 
Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Crown 8vo,8«. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  8vo,9s. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to.  Bs, 
A  Mldtununer  Holiday.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Marino  FaUero:  A  Tragedy.   Crows 

8vo,  6x. 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hutfo.  Cr.  8vo,  61. 
Miscellanies.   Crown  8vo,iu. 
Exocrine :  A  Tragedy.   Crown  flvo,  6s. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.   Cr.  8to,  7*. 
The  Sisters:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8to.  6s. 
Astrophel.  drc    Crown  8vo,  ys. 
Studies    In   Prose   and    Poetry. 

Crown  8vo,  OS. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.   Crown  8vo.  7s. 
Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  I«om- 

bards:    A  Tragedy.    CrownSvo.  6*. 
A  Channel  Passajfe.   Crown  8vo,  ys. 
ItfOve's  cross -Currents:   A  Year's 

Letters.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  net 
WllUam  Blake.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 


SURTBE5       (ROBERT). 

Hsndley  Cross :  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's 
Hoot.  With  79  lUusts.  by  John  Lesch. 
Post  8to.  picture  cover,  is. :  cloth,  zs. 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

Foolish  Virgins*  Fcp.  8vo.  is.:  cl,  u.  60. 


SWEET    (ALEX.    E.)    and    J 
ARMOY    KNOX.-Oa    a    Moxicss 
Mastssff  TBroufh  Ttzss,  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Rio  Orande.    With  165  lUus- 
Irstlonsi   Demy  8to,  doth,  3s,  6d, 


Mr.  Swlnbume*s  Collected  Poems. 

in  6  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  36;.  net  the  set. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. ln5Vols.,cr.8vo,  soi^iet  the  set. 


TAINE'S    History    of   Enelish 

Literators.  Trans.  byHsMRY  Van  Laun. 
Four  Vols.,  d«mT  8vo,  cl^  30*.— POPULAR 
EornoN,  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  d.,  15*. ; 
FiNB  Papbr  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  with 
32  Portraits,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gUt  top,  is. 
net  p«r  vol ;  leather,  gUt  edge%  )«.  net 
ptrtol. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


TALB5    FOR    THE    HOMES, 

By  TWBNTT-Six  WklukmownActhors. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Marchakt.  Published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Barkardo  Me- 
morial Fund.  With  3  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  Si.  net 


TAYLOR  (TOM).  — HIstortcal 
Dranaf :  *  j banks  Darc*  '  Twixt Axe 
AND  Crown;  'The  Fool's  Revbxgb. 

•  Arrwrioht's  Wifb,"  •  Annr  Bolkyn; 

•  Plot  and  Passion/  Crovrn  8vo.  u.  each. 


TEMPLE  (SIR  RICHARD).— A 
Bird* B'ty  View  of  Picturesque 
India,    with  3a  lUasta.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  65. 


THACKERAYANA :  Notes  and 
Anecdotes.  With  numerous  Sketches  by 
ThackkraT.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3i.  6(f. 
Tliaok«rAy  (The  Pook«t).  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  MY  ATT.  In  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  ax.  net ;  leather.  f{ilt  top,  31.  net 


THOMAS   (ANNIE),  Novels  by. 
The  siren's  Web.   Cr.  8to,  cl,  vi.  6i£ 
Comrades  True.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


THOMAS  (BERTHA),  Novels  by. 
In  a  Cathedral  City.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3s,  td. 

Crown  8vo,  cioth,  6x.  each. 
The  House  on  the  Soar. 
The  Bon  of  the  House. 


1  HOMSON'S  SEASONS,and  The 

Castle  of  Indolence.    With  48  lUus 
tratlons.    Post  8vo,  haif-doth,  og. 


THOREAU:  His  Life  and  Alms. 

By  A.  H.  Paok.    With  a  Portrait    Post 
8to,  buckram,  31. 6rf. 


THORNBURY  (WALT.) ,  Books  by 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,    with  8  Coloured 

lUusts.  and  a  Woodcuts.  Cr.  8yo.  cL,  31 .6<f 

Tales  for  the  Marines.   Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  at. 


TIMBS     (JOHN),     Works     by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6rf.  each. 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  In  London. 

With  41  Illustrations. 
BntfUsh  Booentrlos  and  Booen- 

trldtles.    With  48  Illustrations. 


TOMPKINS  (HERBERT  W.).- 
Marsh-Coontry  Rambles,  With  a 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cioth.  6f. 


TREETON  (ERNEST  A.).-Tlie 

Instlgstor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6f. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by.    Crown  %yo,  cloth,  3^.  bd.  each;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ac.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marlon  Fay. 

Mr^  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leatfuers. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 

ITept  In  the  Dark. 

The  American  Senator. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Oranpere. 


TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  B.)r 
Novels  by.  Crown  Sto,  doth,  3<.  td, 
each ;  post  8to,  lUustrated  boards,  ax.  eadi. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel's  Progress.  I  Anne  Furnese* 

TROLLOPE   (T.  A.).— Diamond 

Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo.  lllus.  bds^  a«. 


TURENNE  (RAYMOND).— The 
Last  of  the  Maaimottas»  Crown  Sro^ 
cloth,  ^s.  td,  nci. 


TWAIN  S  (MARK)  Books. 
Author's  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the 
Works  of  Mark  Twain,   in  23 

Volumes  (limited  to  600  Numbered 
^picsX  pn^  i^'  <^  iict  per  Volume. 
(Can  be  subscribed  for  only  in  Sets.) 

UNIFORM  LlbKAKY  EDITION.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  3&  (>d.  each. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 

With  197  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kbmblk. 
Routfhlng  It !  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.    With  aoo  Illustrations  by 

F.A.  hRASBR. 

The  American  Claimant.  With  81 
Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST  and  others. 

•  The  Adventuresof  Tom  Sawyes. 

With  III  Illustrations. 
Tom    Sawyer    Abroad.    With   a6 

Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 
Tom  Sawyer,Deteotlve,   With  Port 
Pudd*nhead  Wilson.    With   Portrait 

and  Six  Illustrations  by  LOTTIS  Loeb. 
•A  Tramp  Abroad.   With  314  lUusta. 
*Xhe  Innocents  Abroad:  or,  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  334  IUu«t«. 
•The  Glided  Age.   By  Mark  Twain 

3nd  C.  D.  WARNER,    with  212  IHusta. 
*The  Prince   and   the    Pauper. 

With  190  lUustrations. 

•  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  aooTllwttsu 
*The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  lUusts.  by  B.  W.  Kemble^ 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of Klntf 
Arthur,   aao  lUusts.  by  Dan  Beaku. 

•  The  Stolen  "White  Elephant. 
•The  £1,000,000  Bank-Mote. 

A  Double-barrelled  Detective 
Story^    With  7  Illustrations. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain* 
With  Life,  Portrait,  and  IllusUatlons. 

%*  The  Books  marked  *  may  ht  had  also  In 
post  8vo,  picture  cloth,  at  2s,  each. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  ot 
Arc  With  12  Illusts.  by  K.  V.  Du  Mono. 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley* 

burtf.     With  Frt>ntispircc 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  Pott  Sre^ 
doth,  gilt  top,  21.  net :  leather,  gilt  edgei; 
3t.  net;  picture  boards,  aj. 


TWELLS  (JULIA  H.).— Et  ta* 

5e|a«e  I    Crown  8va  doth.  61. 


TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).— 
Mistress  Judith.  Crown  8vo.  dotfi, 
3^.  dd.i  post  8vo,  Illustrated  lx>ards,  as. 
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TYTLER  (SARAH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  doth,  3*.  «<.  each ;  po«t  8vo, 

lllnstrated  boards.  24.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  BlaokhaU  Ohostft.  ^ 
What  aha  Came  Thgontfh. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  t>oards,  a*,  each. 
BalntMantfo*sCltj.  I    Lady  BeU. 
The  Hu^enot  Family.      ^^„  . 
Disappeared.  I    Moblesse  ObUge. 
Baaaty  and  the  Beasu 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  31.  ^*  each. 
The  M aodonald  Lass. 
The  Witoh.Wife.     ,       ^ 
Baohel  Lantfton.      I       Sapphlra. 
ISrs.  Carmlohael*s  Qodde 
A  Honeymoon's  Bollpse. 
A,  Young  Dragon. 


WALTON  and   COTTON'S 

Conplets  Ansler.     PoU  8vo,   cloth, 
_gilt.  a*,  net ;  leather,  gtlt  edgea.  3*.  net. 

WALTWHITMAN,  Poems  by. 

Edited,  with  IntroducUon,  by  W.  M.  Roe- 
Sirm.    With  Port  Cr.  8TO,  buckram,  6». 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  tu 

Three  Men  of  Mark; 

In  Clarissa's  Day. 

Bir  David's  Visitors.  ^^       .    ^  . 

The  Poet  and  His  Oaardian  Angel. 

Citoyenne  Jaoquelinel   Crown  8va 
picture  cloth,  Bat  Dack,  ar. 


The  Bride's  Pass* 

trated   boards,   2s. 
cloth.  If.  net. 


Post   8to,   Ulus- 
CHSAP   £DinON, 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Queen  against  Owen.    Crowa 

8vo,  cloth.  3i.  td. ;  picture  cloth.  Hat  back. 

^s, ;  post  Bvo.  picture  boards,  ts. 
The    Phantom     Torpedo-Boats 

Crown  bvo,  cloth,  ts. 


VANDAM     (ALBERT     D.).-A 

Court  Tragedy.    With  6  lUustrationii 
by  J.  B.  Davis.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3«.  td. 


VASARI Stories  of  the  lUllaa 

Artists  from  Vasarl.  Arranged  by 
E.  L.  Sbblby.  Larf^e  crown  8vo,  buck- 
ram, with  8  Four-Colour  Plates  and  24 
In  Two  Tints,  ^s.  bd.  net ;  Edition  db 
LUXB,  demy  8vo.  bound  in  parchment, 
with  additional  Coloured  Plates,  15^. 
net.    A  ProifeUut  may  b*  had. 


WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by. 
Joan,  the  Curate.   Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

vt,  (*d. :  picture  cloth,  Hat  back,  a*. 
A  i'lght  to  a  Finish.    Cr.Svo.  cLst.6d, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  each. 
TheHeartof  aOirl.   WithSIUusti. 
What  Ought  Bhe  to  Do? 
Tom  Da«rson. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brown* 
Love  and  Lordship.    _ 
The  Old  House  at  the  Comer. 


WARMAN    (CY).— The  Express 

MsMonsrer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  at.  6rf. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures  and 
Seals,    at. 
Warrant  to  Bxeonte  Mary  Qa«eii 
of  Boots.  Including  Queen  Elisabeths 
Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.    2s. 


WASSERMANN     (LILLIAS).— 

Tho  PaffodiU.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  tx.  tjd. 


WEATHER,HowtoPoretelIthe. 
with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope.    By 

F.  W.  Cory.     With    10    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  is.  6d, 


WEBBER  (BYRON).— Sportand 

Spsngles.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ai. 


WERNER    (A.).  — Chapenjta's 

White  Man.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  31. 6rf. 


VASHTI     and     ESTHER.     By 

•  BeUe*  of  Thg  World.   Cr.  8vo.  cL  3*.  6d 


VIZETELLY    (ERNEST    A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6d.  each. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Lover's  Progress. 
With  Zola  in  Bngland.   4  Ports. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 
The  Wild  Marquis:  Life  andAdven 

lures  of  Arniand  Gucrry  de  Maubreuil. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 


WALLACE  (LEW.;.-Ben.Hur: 

A  Tale  of  tho  Christ.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  31.  6d 


WALLER  (S.  E.).— Sebastlanrs 

Secret.     With  9  lllusts.    Cr.  8vo.  cL  6s, 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.   Crown  8To.cloth,  3«.  61^; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  each. 
As  a  Man  Sows.  I  The  Old  Banb 
Dr.  Wynne's  Bevenge. 
The  Saored  Crescents. 
A  Yery  Queer  Business. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*,  6d.  each. 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  SnulL 
With  the  Red  Bs^e. 
A  Red  BridaL      Nigel  Pprtesona. 
Ben  dough.      1   Birch  Dene. 
The  Old  Pactory.^^        ^    ^^ 
Sons  of  BeUaU  I  Strange  Crimea. 
Her  Lsidyship's  Secret. 
The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Morbreck's  Trust^^ 
A  Queer  Race.  I  Red  RyvingtoB. 
Roy  of  Roys  Court. 
As  jLuok  would  have  it» 

With  the  Red  Ragles    Vorvum 

EDinoK.  medium  8vo,  orf,.^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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W  E  ST  B  U  R  Y     (ATH  A) .  —  The 

Shadow  off  Hilton  Pembrook.  Crown 
Bvo.  cloth,  31.  6^. 


WlLOe  (LADY).— The  Ancient 
LogeBds,Ch«nBS»aiid  SaporttttlofM 
off  Ireland .    Crown  8vo,  doth,  3j.  6d, 


WHEELWRIGHT    (E.    a.).-A 
51ow  Awakenlos:.  Crown  8vo  cloth,  6f. 


WHISHAW     (FRED.),    Novels 

bv.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ax.  6d.  each. 
M.  Forbidden  Namn. 
Umnw  Way  of  lH>yn.   With  8  Uloits. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  (u,  eadu 
Mmneppa. 

Near  tha  Tsar,  noar  Oaatli* 
A  Splendid  Impostor. 


WOOD  (H.  P.),  Detective  Stories 

by.    Post  8vo.  lllustnited  boards  it.  each. 
PaMenger  fipom  Scotland  Yard. 
TheBnglialunan  of  the  Bae  Oatm 


WOOLLEY(CELIA  PARKER).— 

Ractiel  Armstrong.    Post  8vo.  zs.  6d, 


WHitE    (GILBERT).  — Natural 

nutonr  off  Salborna  Port  tro.  doth,  zs. 


WILLIAM5  (W.  M ATTIEU),  by. 
Science  in  Snort  Chapters.   Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  ys.  (ki. 
TheChemiatry  of  Cookery.   Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  fis. 

JL  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.   With 

lUustrationSw    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A 
Cblld  Widow.    Post  Bvo.  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


WILLS  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 
An  Kamy'going  Fellow.   Crown  8vo. 

cloth   3j.  t^U, 
His  Dead  Past.   Ctt>wn  8vo,cIoth,  6s. 


WILSON  (Dr.  ANDREW),  by. 
Chapters  on  Bvolution.   with  as9 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  td. 
Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  lUiistra- 

lions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6*. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With  36 
Iliust  ationa.    Crown  8vo,  cli>th.  34.  6dL 

Common  Acoidcmts,  and  honr  to 
Treat  Them.  Cr.  8vo,  is. :  cloth,  \s.6d 

OUmpses  of  Nature.  WithaslUustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 


WINTER   (JOHN    5TRANQE), 

Regi'mental  Legends.  Post  8vo. 
lilustrated  b'  a  ds,  2^. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Cavalry  Life;  and  Regimental 
Legends.  Crown  Bvo,  doih,  is,  6d. ; 
picture  doth,  flat  back,  2s. 


WRAGGB  (CLEMENT  L.).— 
The  Romance  off  tbe  Sontb  Seas. 
With  84  IliustntioDS.  Crown 8vo,  doth, 
Js.  td.  net 


WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  by. 
Garioature  History  of  the  Oeortfes; 

or,  Annals  of  the  House  ot'  Hauorer. 
With  Frontispiece  and  over  300  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8to,  cloth.  3*.  td. 
History  of  Oarloature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Liierature. 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  luus- 
trated  by  F.  W.  FaUIHOLT.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  ^s.  td.  


ZANOWILL  (LOUIS).— A  Nine- 

tc en t b  C«n ty  ry  Mf raclo.    Crown  8vq, 

<.:  '\u.  jf-  \-J, :  ijii:tai*;  doth,  flat  back.  2s, 


ZOLA   (EMILE),   Novels  by. 

Uhiporm  EDinOM.  TranBlated  or  Edited, 
with  Introductions,  by  ERimsT  A.  VlZB- 
TF.LLT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5«.  td.  each. 

HlsMasterpieoe.  |  The  Joy  of  LUe. 

Oerminal. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Kougons. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 

The  Dram- Shop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  |  Money* 


His  Hxoellenoy. 
The  DownfalL 
Lourdes. 
Rome. 
Paris. 


The  Dream. 
Doctor  PaeoaL 
Prui  tfUlneas. 
Work. 
Truth. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo.  td.  each. 
The  Dram-Shop.  i  Paris,  I  Money. 
Lourdes.  |  Rome.  I  The  DownftJJU 

With  Zola  in  Bngland.   By  Ernkst 

A.  ViZETELLY.  With  4  Portraits^  Crown 
8vo,  cioth,  34.  td. 


THB  PICGADILLY  NOVELS. 

LiBRART  Editions,  many  ILustrated,  crown  8vo.  doth,  31.  td.  each. 
By  Hn.  SLSZAMDBB.  By.  GBAMT^SLLBIf. 


Valerie's  Fate.  (  Barfaarm. 

A  Life  Interest  A  FIf  ht  with  Fate. 

Mona's  Choice.  I  A  Golden  Autumn. 

B>-  W( man's  Wit  Mrs.  Crlchton's  Cndltee. 

XU  Coa  of  Her  PfMa    I  Tb«  Step-nwOMK. 
A  Miarins  Hero. 

Sf  ■.  BMDBBMIB. 

Otbelo's  Occupatioo. 
By  O.  W  APPLBTOR. 


PhOlftla.       ]  Babylon. 
St  ranee  Stories. 
For  Ma1ui<e's  Sakai. 
In  all  ShR'les. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Derii's  Dto. 
Tha  Mortal  CoiL 
Tbe  Tenu  ot  hhem. 


The  Great  Taboa 
Duniare^'s  D.tu|ri>tw< 
Ducbns  of  Powystoad. 
Blood  Kofal. 
Ivan  c>r«ait's  MaiteriMeoa. 
The  ScaSvw^. 
At  Market  V^ioe. 
Under  Sealed  Olden. 


ABTBHUB  WARD'S  WORKS,  Complete. 
By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD 

I  CoqataWo^otS^  Nlchdhfc 


nn  the  PhcnifcUa.  ^ 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 
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The  Ptcc*DiLL¥J3i^6j  KovELR^coniifiued. 

Red  SpHesp  r  tim,  1 

ay  noBsitT  BJiitfi. 

A  Pri'Hic*  ef  CcHTiil  FrJlctwi., 
■  v  FRAKE  BARRETT. 
A  Fndlc^a  ^j^KOL        I  TtiF  UaidLne^  ScanHa 

hrtwevn  I4J*  Jnd  PfJltll.  |  Was  fhel  uftiKcii  t 

Bf  ARNOLD  BRffKBTT. 

Th«  GjltC]  &f  Wra^h.  I  The  Grand  IJabjlim  HofJ. 

Aniii  rif  the  l^t^e  TawTtv 

Bf  RiF  W.  B8«ANT  BJid  J.  RrCB, 

KracJy-MQiiev  Mpmbor,      Mr  ^vW%  Art -'ujr. 


^^  1th  jiufi  and  CrowiL 


C{i«ptain  t^  thf  Fleet; 
Th*  Teh  Years'  Tetuititi 


Br  Blr  WAI^RR  BUSAHT. 


AU  Sorts  und  LDa^iiikiiaftt 
Tk>4  Ljiptikn^'  Kfiiafti,, 
AU  ki  a  -Gudrui  Faif. 
I^jr'itli-y  Fiirstai'. 
VncAt  Uh,  I  K.»ly  Row. 

lifTt  f  uiua. 

To  Call  tL«F>fHie- 

Anntrrrl  t>r  Lyu;)«nfi. 
S.  KatharUtei  bj  Tow«t. 

Ni*  nth^r  Way 
Br  AHBROSB  SIlRCE.^In  MMit  of  Ufe, 
Br  BAB  OLD  Bf  NI>La«9, 
Al^slle't  Ju  ■  J  li  I  A  5.  -wf  r  vf  VV  ilea  J, 

By  S.  ftcD,  BOUKTN,  K*a 

Ikifi  MytL  I  SljOJei^Lirb  AtiOl  StumrcTck. 

fat**?'  tS'ie  *  'iiiJuJaufl. 

Br  FJItrL  BOUBGEf.-A  Uwinf  Um. 

Bf  J,  D,  BBAY9HAW.-^lu£nSintDuatta. 

Br  H.  A.   BRVDBK^~Aji  Era«Jl  Si:Dt, 

Br  ROBl^RT  BUCHATf  AM. 


V^rben^  CamaiHa  Stef'ht- 
Tha  l^ory  Giit*.       [ao^u. 
The  R^L*I  <Ju^n 
Dtriml  al  Af  JficC't 
In  Den^-DD.'!  Otiit.fv 
Tiia  Masief  Cr^ft.'vi^aiL 
TlneCiy  of  R*rti£B. 
A  t^ouniAla  SBaJatl 
Ttm  'Lhanan; 
TbB  Fntxrm  t 
Tl^ia  CtLimu 

The  riTa'iic«  r.w. 


Tb»  N*w  AWAtd. 
M;iit.  |RKhelD«ii« 

WoBSafi  aud  Iha  Miiiu 
Kt4  a^  W]iiet>  >icat:b«r. 


fihidlcw  en  rh#  Sw<j.reL 
A  ChUd  of  N^miftt, 
>(k>d  and  tba  Han. 
lliLrtyrdom  cf  M4dB|ll|ftr 
L*iva  Me  for  Cv^.. 
Aninai}  WitvT, 

Th*  CKatUtiB 
BSCBTT  BUB^BBf  una  WILL  tBWlB, 

Br  HAUUCAIIIB* 

jShftdoT  of  m  Crims.  |  5-ijj  of  H^yjw,       f  D#«raiffif« 

my  B.  W.  CHAWBBRa»-rhe  K^na  "n  VcOow. 

Br  AUft'TIttf  CLA  R«.    Bv  Ttlwof  Rinr. 

Br  Kn.  AII€HRR  CLtVB. 

fill]  FaffM^.  I  Wbv  I';iul  i'-etroU  JCiiVoJi  ^is  \VUa 

Br  HACLARRH  COBBAK. 
Th*  Red  SukaOL  1    The  I.nr.lpn  of  Imb^ 

__  Br  ^  WJVETT  CAieSBBEr. 

Tba  CnilH  nf  tf***    '  BUtk  I'tifive." 

Br  WrLRIB  COLLlTfS. 
I  After  l>*xk,     Tlic  New  S[fl|td«l«D, 


Ant<Hi!ln4 


AnnadalK.    I  A I 

No  i4«iii«.       Al 

liia     I  mW. 

Tha  Dead  Secret. 
OnvcQ  ffF  iFlearu. 
Hr  MlacaUaoi*!, 

Tba  Lav  nbd  tha  Ladf. 
Th*  Hauiv{v4  UtftfiL 
Tha  MooailDnB, 
lAan  and  W|^ 


The  Tro  r ■- 


ly  No.' 
UttlB  Ninda. 
Tbfl  Fkllfii  LsaTMt. 
Tefelwl  i  iftaghtat. 
Tht-  Eliack  Robs. 
RAait  And  Suitm^e. 
TJ>b  £nJS  Geof'ii'i. 
Tbe  L«facy  ur  Catfi 
A  Rraniu'i  IJfiL 


Br  MOKT.  find  rRANC£B  COLLrWR, 

■nlji.li(:viv,r,  ^n  ':  '^'  •■■■\u.     1  Vno  flay  ^fe  T'*K*, 
T>i«  ^  l:i.^<'■  '  ■■•:vi'  iy  1  MMIniiflit  tn  tiTidcii^hl 

By  W,  J.  caLQtJHODM,--I  vary  Tnch  a  at>l{llef* 

Br  HERBERT  CORtPTOEf. 
The  TnlmiiablB  Mt'^    f-l^'-'-Uif^ima. 

Br  B.  B.  COOPER,- G^^fTory  HutiDM4L 
Br  V.  C*  CdTliS.— T»fj  CUl*  nn  a  B^t^«. 
By  C,  ^QB&RT  CRADDOCK. 
The  FropfieKil  the  i^teat  Smoky  MotixilaimL 
His  VafiLljad  Scat. 


Br  MATt  CBiW. 

«loT  a  J- air  Ktt^, 


Tha  AdT4it%fei 

Br  ft.  R,  CROCXB'TT  anft  otliira. 

TilCi  gT  Our  Cd4s,l 

Br  B.  fl 

tHana  l!arrli!4|UKW 
A  ^4mibly  Llk^oaim. 

A  Hird  of  Passaim^ 

Mt   Jer*i4, 

Viliiii'e  Ta3*-i, 

it-nie  One  EMm  \  Jason.. 

lnfiat;ttatloci. 


CROITER. 

tf^e  Ktai  Ijt'fj  miiU. 

Tuo  Mn^nn 

Ir^  lUe  Kingdom  ofKHtf. 

A  Third  ForuMi. 
BeyiTQiJ  tbit  Falft, 
'hfNa  BaimdiKB'ii  Fa'^4 
Tannce,  t  Tlit  CaJfVfitap 


By  ALFHDW SB  BANDIT, 

Tbe  EvAiM;ctb<t  ,  uT,  Foft  S%tf?iTkill« 

SrK>^  C*  DAVIDiOK^'^Mr.Sadlrjrt  riad^Mffn. 

By  DOKOTftEA  DBAKIH. 

Hit  Poat  ami  the  J'b^in-it. 

TtiB  Pnnce«ii  a»':di  tSi*;  K 'f clif n -raaid. 

Br  JAnTER  nM  psti;i»B. 

A  Slr&nr*  MaukPscjijit  r-u-.)iiLl  Ln  *  CoppsF  CrUadtf, 

Br  HARRY  DB  WllfDI!, 
Tftta  Taint  hjf  Trarel  and  Ail«renrufe^ 

»r  Dies  DONOVAH. 


Man  iwin  ^TBHl:l^ertel'. 
Rec&nitor  VltjCiM!  Trfn. 
Myn.  of  f Biu^kia.  TemDe. 
lle^crstl  Brodi*. 


Tilts  of  Tbttot, 

TylBf  Ta.tkirfc.  Df^irrilvai^ 
A  Ilfii*ctive']  Trlunifjii 


RICH  A  R  n  DO  W^LI  R  O.  -  i>rd  Cof  omft  >  Mui4«t, 
COM  AN   £>OVLit.-Tha  Pirtti  of  Girdl«tuua. 
By  R.  JBANMETTB   BUNCAM, 

Bf  AMMiB  EE^WARDRfl. 

Archie  Lo*^  I  A  I'LiVTiif  ix-iini. 

By  O.  fi,  BOWAROS.-^.Riir^iiet'aTina. 
By  G,  MAMVJLLB  FeBN, 


A  Fiurrweil  69v«cn^ 

^utcrcjftht  Cartr^rjfllcK. 
Tha  Dfan  -mith  a  ^nuLlgwr, 
rme  l^tjid'i  lAisi^hi^, 
Stary  of  Antmy  GTica:^ 
ll^K  Man  1  Wm 

XVom-ui  W  fifth  Wlfmlng. 
A  Criindtoa  CflfflA, 


Caned  by  a  Furruuo. 
Ttia  Ca««  of  AD%a  Gnf. 
Conimi!KloE<  J  unk. 
Tti£  New  Mmrvu 
U' lines,  to  The  DaixL 

nieTltief  J,jly 

■  he  Mi'hite  Vtr^UL. 

r^fH4i'i-LK  Conning. 

Thfe  Ua;;  Df  Dijunofi'lv. 

Br  PERCT  riT^CERAL|>.-Fat»TZer% 

Br  BoQ.  Mn,  W.  rORBER^Diuid^ 

By  B.  B,  FRAMOILLOK^ 

nnvby  One.  f  a  fCeai^yeeti.  1  A  Isotf  aaid  hh  ^hm.iiHt 
litjiK^  of  54md.  '  Jai.k  l'jT<>l«'i  [J.ii«f|hi«f 

By  HAROLB  yRKOsmc. 

Strh.'*  Rroithr.f  '^  '■M'c,  '  Tl,r  I.-i.*:..n  I'-Irl, 

By  FAt^L.  OAULOT.-  J  h.  R.  .UShlit* 

By    POH0THi:A    0«RARD. 

A  ij  ni*»<!in  rif  ("iiriU  in>l  (■r*'.itii 

By  CflABLl^B  QIBBOtl. 

KoUn  CrtT.  I  Thn  l\r  iv^^A  Tif*^^ 

TUm  l^den  ^haJl.  I  T  i a j-  Fk>fFe  r  of  tho  I'^mt 

Br  B*  OlJiKVIULB, 

T1ie  t jrwl  ttAir^JUL  j  J  he  CrviI'dwi  H^cJc, 

Fair  CdtafiJjl   I  ptn^cker  I  T  .*le*  (ivm  rh«  Vtld, 

By  B*  J.  aOQtimAVt* 
Th*  F*ta  orT  I^fff.'-ci  \^'.iMi*, 

Bt  ALrREll  A.  OHAGB. 
Tat^  erf  i  r^'hr.g  H  >(•  c 
BrCaCiL  (^HlPPrtH.-Cnnar^^Marrv^^L 


A  FicKMft  Enii^^mnuttit,, 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Notbls— «<MiMMMi. 
Br  OTP^-Oodo. 
Bt  OWBll  HAUk 
TiM  TcMk  of  •  Stonn       |  Jetmn. 

By  C08K0  HAHILTOV. 
Gtaaovr  «r  tti*  Impooible  ;  and  Through  a  KqrholA. 

By  THOKAB  HABDT. 
Uudar  dM  GvMDwood  Tree. 


Mareja. 
A  Waif  of  tte  PlalM. 
Ward  of  GoMen  Gate. 
Sappho  of  Green  Spring!. 
Col  Starbotrle's  Cheat. 
Slav.  I  Sally  Dotvt. 

Belf-RInger  of  Angel'i. 
Tales  oTTrafl  ancTTown. 


of     Tack 

[HamBn's. 


The  Queen's  Cup. 

,    mel  Thomdjrke's  S 

H  Hllilto— Zambra  the  Detective. 


By  BBBT  HARTB. 

A      Proti'gte 
Clarence. 
Barker's  Luck. 
Deirfl's  Ford. 
Crusade  of  * 
Three  Partners. 
Gabriel  Conrojr. 
New  Condenwd  Nords. 
By  JUUAM  HA¥rTHORMB. 
Garth.  I  Dust.  i  Beatrix  Randolph. 

EUkeQuentin.  1  David    Pofaidezter's   DIs- 

Sebastian  Stroma.  ff    ^pearai 

Fortune's  FooL  |  Spectra  <d 

Law    or  a  Name. 

By  CHBf 8  RBALT.-The  Endless  Heritage. 

By  Sir  A.  HBLPS^Ivan  de  Blroa. 

By  I.  HBRDBR80N.-AgathaPag«. 

By  G.  A.  HBRTT, 

Dorothy's  Doable.  |  The  '^ 

Roiub.  thejonler.  I  Colonel 

Bj  RBADOM  HIU..-Z 

By  JORN  RILL.— The  Common  Ancestor. 
By  Urn,  CA8HBL  ROB  Y.-The  Lover  s  Greed. 

By  TIOHB  HOPKINS. 

Twist  Lore  and  Duty.      I  Incomplete   Adventvrer. 

Mug    ts  of  Carriconna.     |  NeU  Haffenden. 

By  B.  W.  HORlf  UNO. 

I  he  Shadow  of  the  Rope. 

By  VICTOR   HUGO.— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland. 

By  PBROUS  HURB. 
Lady  from  Nowhere.        |  The  MiUlonalre  Mystery. 

By  Mnb  HURGBRFORD. 

Professor's  EzperhnenL 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
A  Maiden  aU  Foriom 
The  Comhig  of  Chto*. 
NoraCreina. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
April's  Lady. 
Peter's  Wlfe^ 

Ry  Rra.  AL^RBlTHTrRT. 

-  "    '   '  Self-Condemned. 

Mrs.  Juliet 


A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 
In  an  Iron  Grip. 
Dr.  Rumsey^  Patfeat. 
The  Voice  of  the  Charmer. 
An  Adventuress. 
This  Troublesome  World. 
A  Stumble 


Ry  Ito  T.  VBADR. 


On  Brink  of  a  C 
The  Siren. 
The  Wav  of  a  Woma 
A  Son  of  Ishmael. 
TheBhie  Diamond. 
Rosebury. 
>y  the  Way. 


By  HOPR  WRRRICK. 

When  a  C   "    ~ 


Giri's  Engaged. 
Ry  LRORARD  VBRRICK. 

TUt  Stage  of  Fools.         j  Cynthia. 
""     "      who  1 


The  Man  t 


»  MM  Good 


Ry  RDRURD  HlTCHRLb 

The  Lone  Star  Rash.       |  Only  a  Nigger. 
By  RRRTRAH  HITPORD. 

The  Gun-Runner.  I  The  Kmg's  AssegeL 

Luck  of  Gerard  RIdgdey.  |  Renshaw  Fanning's  Quest 
The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland.  {  HavlLmd  s  Oum 

Hra.  KOLR8WORTH.— Hatherconrt  Rectory. 

■y  '•  ■•  RWOBOCK. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  1  Basllc  the  Jester. 
Hood.  I  Golden  IdoL 

Young  Lochlnvar. 
Ry  D.  CnRlflTIS  VtntRJIY, 


Marv«L 

In  Durance 

A  Modem  Circe. 


L-aOj  Patty. 
A  Mental  Stnigsla. 
Lady  Vemer's  Flight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery. 
The  Three  Graces. 

Ry  Rn^ 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Tliat  Other  Person. 

Ry  R.  A8flR  KING.-A  Drawn  Gamei 
RyGROROR  LARBRRT.-.Piesklentof  Bortvin 

Ry  RDHOMD  LRPRLLRTIRR. 
Madame  Sans-Gene. 

Ry  ADAH  LILBURR.--A  Tragedy  In  Marble 
Ry  HARRY  LIND8AT. 


Rhoda  Roberts. 

Ry  R.  LTR 

Patrldn  KembalL 
Under  which  Lord  r 
"My  Lover         |  loM 
Fasten  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
Whh  a  Silken  Thread. 


The  Jacobite. 
i  LlMTOR. 
Atonement  Leam  Duadas. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Everton. 
Tne  Rebel  of  the  Family 
An  Octave  of  Friends. 
The  WorkI  Wefl  Lost 


Ry  HRRRT  W.  LUCY.-Gideon  Fleycvk 
Rr  JUBTIR  HeOARTHY. 


A  Pair  Saxon. 
Lhiley  Rochford. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Camlola.       |  Mononln. 
Waterdale  Neighbowsu 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  orAthens. 
The  Comet  of  a 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 
The  RMdle  king. 
The  Three     


In  PetU  inr!  rnvar 
Mystery  of  Mi:rhM.lk;e 

Ry  WILL  PAYRR.-Terrythe 
Ry  Hra.  CAHPBBLL  PBABD. 
Ontlawand  Lawmaker.     I  Mrs.  Tregasktss. 
Christina  Chard.  |  Nutana.      |r  " 

•  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night' 
By  R.  0.  PRIOR^Vi 
Ry  RICHARD  PRTCR. 
Mlai  Maxwell's  Affections.  f 

Ry  RICHARD    HAR8H.-A  Spoiler  of  Man.  I  Weird  Stoci^  VARichMan%" 


My  Enemy's  Daugl 
Mhs  Misanthrope. 
fUSTIR  H.  HOCARTHY.-A  London  Legend. 
Ry  GRORGR  HACDORALD. 

_     Heather  and  Snow. 

Ry  W.  H.  H  ALLOCR.-_The  New  Reoobllc. 
5ZX'.'(^^  JI'^l'^^F'lt'^nV.-The  fitester 


^.ih  ^untn  I  L^itieCtiL 

TiliiLc'i  Kc-Twijfafc 

Iq  tHit%i  rerij. 

Mount  I>ft»iiiir» 

A  Ckp!>rl  O  Ntila 

TiLm  1A  Ffow  ■nd  VetMk 

A  Racv  for  JbtiFlioi^ 

TlsLi  UieTb  Wdi14. 

ISii  Own  4^h«Z. 

etf.tk  t  L*<t  Joerney. 


A  Life's  Atonemcat 
'oseph's  Coat 
Toals  of  Fire. 
Old  BUcer's  Hero. 
Val  Strange.  |     Htmti^, 
A  Moviel  Father. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sak. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Namro. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  Wcrlrl 
V.C 

Ry  HURRAY  Mid  HRRHAH. 

Tlia  Bishops'  Bible  |  Paul  Jones's  Alas. 

One  Traveller  Retuma. 

Ry  HUHR  RI8BBT.-«B8ll  Upl* 

By  W.  B.  ROBBI8. 

Saint  Ann's.  |  BiUy  Bellew. 

Miss  Wentworth's  Idea. 

By  O.  OHMRT.-A  Weird  Gift 

Love's  Depths.  |  The  Woman  of  Mystety. 

The  Monejr-maker. 

Ry  Mnb  OLIPHART. 

I  The  "' 

Ry  OUIDA, 


Held  In 

Strathmore.  I  Chai 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castlemalne's  Gage. 
Tricotrin.       I  Puck. 
Folle-Farhw 
A  Dog  of  Flandera. 
PascareL        |  Signa. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
The  Massarenes. 


Friendship^  I  IdsBa. 
Moths.  I  Ruffino. 

Pipisrrello.    |  Arla<tn« 
A  Village  Commune. 
BtanbL  I  Wanda. 

Frescoes.      |  Othmar. 

S^Ili"™^  Grflderoy. 

Sanu  Barbara. 

Two  OflTenders. 

The  Waters  of  Edeta. 

A  Rainy  June. 


fiy  MXRdABRT  A.  PHUL. 

Gentle  KH']  :iiifii''ir 

&T  JAREB  PAYir, 


LottSiT  MassUi^L "PtlI. 
The  Clylfaid)  of  OySTe, 
The  Familij^  Scapefnce, 
ACounry  F  vniI'V.  [  F#itii«d 
Less   BUut    Eh^kn  Wa  w 
A  ConfSi(f!E«[til  Ajent 
A  Grape  tTum  ii  ThorlL 


TtiP  Tilk  uf  itie  Tqwiu 

For  Cai1i  uiiky. 
Tlae  Bamt  MiiUno, 
The  Word  aAd  like  WK 
Sunny  Started 
A  Trv+fig  Piifpfi 


s^ 
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By  CBXRLKH  BBJltiB* 

Pw     WoffingtOD  ;,      mmi     IJrin^E&l  C>itiiit< 
_Qifted«johiiatoo«,  r^re  Uml*,  L^rel^ong. 

Foal  Piflf. 

FatVrrar^lflfl  Hit  Place. 
A  tcnihte  TcmplatiMI. 

The  jlJl^  A  Dilsef  3lori« 
St  Goi.^  Stoi^lH  04  Maa 


IlaidCaih. 

Cloister  and  tb*  Hcurth. 

Nerar  Too  Lata  to  Mw:nA. 

Tha  Coofsa  of  True 
Lova ;  and  SInglchcJirE 
and  Doublefaca. 

Aiitobiosraphy  of  a 
Thief;  Jack  of  ail 
Tradea;  A  Her<3  iciM 
•  Martrr;  and  Th? 
Wandemff  Heir. 


Mas  Who 


By  PBAMK  BIOHABDBOB. 

to  Lett  His  Pasc  |  The  Bayswater  Myalaqr. 


Barbara  Dering. 


By  JLHBUB  BIYBS. 


IMerieL 


By  F.  W.  B0BIM801I. 

The  Hands  of  Justlca.       |  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

By  JLLBBBT  B088.~A  Sugar  Pitaiceaa. 

By  i.  RUllOIJiBll.-Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Bj  W.  OUABK  RUSSBLL. 

Round  the  Caller  Fire.        --    -  • 

In  the  Middle  W'atch. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

A  Vojrage  to  the  Cap* 

Booli  for  the  Hammock. 

Mjrttcnr  of  * 

Ji^fiarlo    „ 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Tonnes. 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Aione  on  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  t 
Good  Ship  *  Mohock. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  the  Tea. 
The  Last  Entry. 


The  Deeth  Ship. 

By  DOKA  RUSBBLU-DrUtof  PalA 

By  HBRBBXT  RUB8BLIi.-Trae  BliM. 

By  BATIiB  8T.  JOHH^A  LevanHne  Famfly. 

By  ADBUHB  8BROBBNT. 

Dr.Badlcott'sBzperimeat  |  Under  False  PretencM. 

By  WIUilAH  8HABP. 

Children  of  To-morrow. 

By  ■.  P.  BHIBXi^The  Purple  Cloai. 

By  QBOBQB  B.  8IM8. 


Dagonel  Abroad. 
Ooce  uponChnstmasTime. 
Without  the  UmeHght. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
Biographs  ol  Baby! 


In  London's  Heart. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  lane  Married. 
Tlie  Stnall>part  Lady. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 


By  UPTOR  BIIIOLAIR«~Prlnce  Hageo. 

By  J.  KOTR  8KITH.~The  Prince  of  ArgoUsL 

By  T.  W.  8PBIOHT. 

The  Grey  Monk.  I  As  it  was  Written. 

The  Master  of  Trenaa«e.  I  Her  Ladyship. 
The  Web  of  Fate.  I  The  Strange  Experleaoas 

Secret  of  Wyrera  Towers.  |     of  Mr.  Vcrschoyle. 
The  Doom  of  Sira. 
By  ALAR  BT.  AUBTR. 
A  Feflow  of Jlrfaiity.  —     " 


TheTremlett  DIamoiidc 
The  Wooing  of  May. 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
A  Proctor  s  Woo<ng. 
Forttmc's  Gate. 

Bonnie  Maggie  Laudec 

eL  MaiY  Unwik. 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

By  JORM  BTAFFOBD^-DoflswidL 

By  B.  BTBPHBRB^The  Crudfonn  Mark. 

B.  MBIIiSOR  8TBPHBR8.-PblHp  WInwood. 

By  R.  A.  8TBRRDAUU-The  Ai^rhan  KnUe. 


The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  St.  Benedicts 
To  his  Own  Master. 
Gallantay  Bower. 
In  Face  of  the  World. 
Orchard 


Ry  R.  In  STBTBRSOR^ThaSufddeaubb 

Ry  PR  ARK  8TO0KTON. 

The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall 

By  BURDOWRBB^-Told  by  the  TaffraA 

By  8WBBT  Mid  RROX. 

On  a  Mexican  Mustang. 

By  ARRIR  THOHA8.-The  Siren's  Webw 
Ry  BBRTHA  TH0RA8. 
In  a  Cathedral  City. 
Ry  FRARCR8  R.  TROLLOPB. 
Like  Ships  Upon  Sea.       |  Atme  FunwkS. 
Mabel's  Progress. 
Ry  ARTHORT  TROLI4>PH. 
The  Way  we  Uve  Now.    |  Marion  Fay. 
Ftmn  Frohmann.  j  Scarborough's  Family. 


Ry  HARK  TWAIR. 


Choice  Works. 
Library  of  Hoinoor. 
The  Innocents  Alaroad. 
Roughing   It;    and    The 

Innocents  et  Home^ 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  AnMrlcan  Claimant. 
Adventures  Tom  Sawyer. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective. 

a  a  PRABRR-TTTXiRR^MtsttesiJiidhh. 

Ry  BARAR  TTTXiRR. 

What  She  Came  Through.    Mrs.  CarmickaaHi  Go 


Pudd'nhead  WUsca. 
The  Gikled  Age. 
Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
Huddeberry  Finn. 
A  Yankee  at  Court. 
Stolen  White  Elephant 
/^i.ooo,ooo  Bank'uoie. 
A  Double-berreUed  Dctec* 
tive  Story. 


The  Blackhall  Ghosts.  Rachel  Langton. 

The  Macdonald  Lass.  A  Honeymoon's  BcBpeek 

Witch- WiliBk    I    SappUra.    AYoungDngoo. 
AIiLRR  UPWARD^Tbe  Queen  against  Owen. 
Ry  AIiRRRT  D.  VARDAH.P-A  Court  Tragedy 

Ry  R.  A.  YIZBTBIXT. 

The  Scorpion.  i  The  Lover's  Progress. 

ByliBW.  WALI<ACB.~BenHttr. 

By  PLOBBRCR  WARDRR. 

Joea,  the  Curate.  |  A  Fight  to  a  Finish. 

Ry  OT  WARHAR^Expresa  Messenger. 

Ry  A.  WRRRRR.-Chapengas  White  Man. 

Ry  WILLIAM  WR8TALL. 


For  Honour  and  Lite 
A  Woman  Tempted  Hbn. 
Her  Two  MUHens. 
Two  Pindies  of  Snnft 
Nigel  Fortescue. 
Birch  Dene.  |  Ben  Clough. 
The  Phantom  City. 
A  Queer  Race. 
The  Okl  Factory. 


Red  Ryvingtun. 

Ralph  Norbreck'S  Trust 

1  rust -money. 

Soiu  of  BeliaL 

Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 

With  the  Red  Eagle. 

A  Red  Bridal 

Strange  Crimes. 

Her  Ladyship's  Secret 


As  Luck  would  have  it. 

Ry  ATHA  WB8TBUBT. 

The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fembrook. 

By  PBBO  WHI8HAW. 

A  Forbidden  Name  |  Many  Ways  of  Lov«l 

By  C.  J.  WILLS.— An  Easy-going  Fellow. 

By  JOHR  8TRARGB  WIRTBR. 

Cavalry  Lite :  and  Regimental  L«renda. 

Ry  LOUIB  EAMGWILL. 

A  Nireteenth  Century  Mirade. 

By  BHILB  ZOLA. 


The  Honour  of  the  Army. 
GerminaL  |  The  DrRam. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Trans- 
^[Tessioa.  |  Money. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 
Dram-Shop.  |  Downfafl. 
His  Excellency. 


His  Mastei 
The  Hat 


ancmel 


Tbto. 


Dr.  PascaL  I  Joy  oil 
Fortune  of  the  Knugons. 
Lourdes.     i  Fruitiuiness* 
Rr^ne  I  Woriu 

Paris.  I  Truth. 


GHBAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOYBLS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  u.  each. 


By  Vn.  AZ.BXARDRB. 

BlBd  Fate.  I  A  Life  Interast, 

Valerie's  Fatew  |  Mono's  Choice. 

By  Woman's  Wk. 

Ry  H.  LR8TRR  ARROLII, 

Phra  die  Pbcenldan. 

MWXmmun  WARO'B  WORXB.  ConqMs^ 


RyORART  ALLRR. 


PhlHstla.       I       Babybm. 
Strann  Stories. 
For  Mamiie's  Sakei 
In  an  Shadea. 
The  Beckoning  1 
The  Devil's  Die. 
The  Tents  of  Sheet 
The  Greet  Tabuo. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  PuwsyiantL 
BbMd  Royal 
IvanGreet's  Masterpiece. 
The  Scallirwag. 
This  Mortal CoO.  I^ 

At  Market  Vahie.         IC 
Under  BeidedOrdert  • 
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Two-Shilliwg  Novels— ^o«*fn«&i. 

B7  R«T.  ■,  BJIItlHO-OOU^S. 

Mw  rKAKK  BN  RRGTT, 


F«tt«»*ia  Tor  1  .It! 

Bc?Tv«n  Lire  tfid  Dcai^hr 
Sin  of  *l'1/n  ZiU5ouljkH^ 


I'yjuiJ  iijgLt'-jf. 

Tot  t^^Trn.  aind  tlonoclr. 

Jolin  Fold,  fl;c. 

\v\iiTJb4  (rf  Iron  Jlr»cfileii^ 


By  fit»  W.  BES^HT  &nd  J.  RICB. 


"H'ltll  HiriJ  and  Cf^TflL 
TI>l*S'>ti  of  Viilcaii. 

TliA  MdrIls  of  Th«!lemA< 


Tin  Swr-anij  il-W. 

TjMr  C»-i«:  ul  M  T.   IjlCTilt 


cnant* 


BjF  fllT  WALTER  snmAKT. 


AJtSdrt^oniJ  Lj>nd  Kiting 
The  Cnptaiiif'  Roam. 
Alt  ta  4  Gjiltl»fl  Flit 

tJiid*/»ck.  n"h^ 

Th«  W^»rid  Went  Vcrj  W^ 

Hvrt  f  *iului- 

for  Flit  J I  Anil  Freedom. 

To  Cxd  Hef  Mi-ai, 


Tlirr  Ural  rj(  -It.  P^uS'l. 

i>i.  Kutlicnjifl'«ii}'  Terrier. 

Tlie  1  Kny  C«tB,       inolifl 
The  R«hel  ^uc^ti. 
ji«yaiir4  Dre^biis  Avvtce.. 
Til*  Ri^Noliflf  Mrtn- 

In  Deciv-wn  Onltn, 
The  Chy  nf  RetoifB. 


A  CtiLldol  N.itiire, 
I.r4>Ta  h\p  Ifr  Hver. 
Tba  Master  0/ III V  MLna^ 


JLBBROBS  Bf  ERCB>-ln  V.-<*  Hfl-it  or  Ulta. 
Crnp  ^r3iiift&4  I  Cfap'^iilLJHis     at     tiQ-TBan''s 

Br  BRST  tf  ABT6. 

GaItIbI  U>nt>.'V.  A  rUymi  uttt.c  Sienac. 

Luck  cif  K.jjnnj:  C^nip.  I  A  W-bHaf  the  Pi*ins, 
An  lieirif.a.4jf  Kp^  I'-ij  ]  W-ir  *  «if  GiiMcn  Laie 
BT  ROBERT  BtJCHAMAH. 

Tlvii  New  Al-«i4ffl, 

I  .uljf  KOpniick. 
BUGHANAN  nnd  M tJRRAT.-Tbe  Cluildtan. 
Br  HALL  CA1NB. 

TI1113  ShinJow  i.'iJ  a.  Lfkjijfl. 

By  Commander  CAMERON, 

The  Criii'..^  ot  iN'i  '  tHicilt  l^mici:,' 

By  BAITD^rf  CARRUTH* 

Tl.4'  A.lv^r'iiiJfr*  ol  J-TK-^ 

By  AUSTIN  CLARB.-f^'ir  ttrp<  I,riT«  ^Fi  Lea, 

By  BSri.  ARCHEU  CLiVE. 
Patil  Fem.'Ll       I       T,\  h  \  r  1  ...L  J ',.  rT-,i  I  K  i  I  le-i  lii*  Wife, 

By  MACLAREN  COnBAH. 
TJia  Cut  I?  ut  S»vi|-i  ||  'Ike  lied  Jiult.ici, 

By  C.  ALLSTOH  eOLI*I»ti,-Tlie  J\:.v  i^'mht^r 
Bt  PIORT.  aad  PRAHCCS  COLI^IMB, 


DUi!.  kunilli,  And  ^{holaJt 


Froni    AiLilultftit    10  Mid 

nigh!;. 
A  4%htiiHth  Fortune 

By  WII,RIR  COLLfHB, 

Amtdale.    j    AFIgt  E>>irk.  1  Trie  H  cimjiii  |,q  "^VMWk 
No  N'^fne       j      AntOTiHH, 
mn^l     I     rTMB9ct.1i»eek 


By  M<  J,  COLQUHOUf*»-Hv^?fy  Inch  »  BoSdi«. 

By  C.  EGBBRT  CRADDOCR* 

The  Pi'tft.lltfT  <\f  Lh«  Grcal  jfmoky  Motmbiinia 

By  K,  K*  CRBLUB.— T»le«of  Uie  CaU^fc^ 

HATt  CRin*— Tb«  AdTVQEam  cvT  a  Filf  Rati«i 

By  B.  M.  CROKSB, 


Tt3«rwbH  (  Uffjvris. 
Two  |il4S!Virv 
Thff  rteil  Ij^  HHda. 
MjrHcd  of  SltielcZ 


PrtttrMlJW.  .  _. 

A  Jlird  nl  Ca^itaira. 
PKip«  Fr*d&   1   '  To  Let 
A  Timjiiy  t  Jkiriifst. 
A  Thkrd  (^d^ifu 

Bf  ACFUORBB  BAUBBT* 
1  Use  Ep^nifi^lTil  ,  ur,  F[>il  SidvarUnt 

By  JAUES  DE  mi£.Lm,-ASi;ranev  MwuKfipC 
By  DlC:i£  BOttOVAN 


The  N**  M^^tdaleo. 

mil  Frrj+eji  J;mt;i. 

Tbt  l^»  ijih]  iliQ  Ljdjr. 
Tin  Two  p«^rti<,i«r^ 
T^  Haunted  Hutal, 


The  Sim-'flgiofle:. 

rrM.ki  Mus  l^inch. 
The  F-illen  |-,ejv**, 

Ilriiit  and  Sc:»ei3ca 
'  J  :^i)r  N\i  i  ■ 
The  EtII  <i.^eti9us, 
LlEiLe  Not*!*. 
Lei2-4iCy  Oif  Caliv 
liUnd  Lqvc 


Tlie  MtnirMiJni»;r 
TncVwl  iuid  Tjiken. 
■""jiiiirhi*.  Ljit  I: 
Who      >'<«si3ned      TTf!tT 
Liupciint     I     Wajiiodl 

A  r*tK¥CtivBi  Tnumplis. 
I^ljrtierir'  JaiFiiis:*  Teffnt* 


la  Lhfi  Grip  <^f  flit  Laii'. 
FnKD    InuinuAikci    9^ 

Tracked  to  rhHtiL 
Unk  \^  Lkiku 

Sti"i' lii.u  (-n  Arouied. 


By  Mrs.  AH  BIB  EDWABDBft* 

A  Pd.ni  <>f  Nftfi'^r  j  Archk  t.^'vmlL 

By  BDWARB  EGDtBgTOlt*-Rarr. 
By  O.  K[AHiriI,LB  FBBII. 

The  N'p*  J^fi^tfc^'^  I  Tilt  Ti^er  1_i(y. 

VV)t}icjia  Id  iKe  D<«eil  I  THir  lA'llite  Virifkn- 

By  PS  ACT  PJTZGERAI^Il. 
Brita  Donni   |  I-«e4J  Zero-  I  l5CT«iiE)f  -  fct«        Drooke 

Siftcund  Mrl.  Titkntwoi.         |  The  Ladir  i^rHr^ftoni*. 
By  FBIICT  FITSOBRAUD  «Ad  «Lhu<«. 

^      By  R.  B.  PRA!?tClItLOS. 

CflyfflifMJw  I  iv  tnu  nr  K.  nawc  T 

(Hue  \>y  t>n*L  |toijj*nc**  nf  llic  Ijnrt 

A  Ke^  ijut^tm.  Rc»p«:'?  Oi' Snid 

ij<ij««a  Copih^HiO,  I  A  Doc  a^'l  hir  ^tuiloii. 

By  If  AR|}[.D  PRBDBBIC, 
S«:h's  BlOtbieri  WUb.  |  Tbe  Lawtiint^irL 

PnrMVd  by  Rl'  BARITLB  PRBBB. 

r%ndii»ui|[  [l*rL 
By  CltABLES  OIBBOB, 

in  Hi.in>;"ji'  I'louBid, 
Mfwer  1^1  tt>e  VtififA, 

Tlhe  (liTii?'*  nC  Y'.Ji^oir^ 
ThelinJdrfi  St^v^it 
Of  Hlc'.i  i  i-^.jr?™-, 

A  Majy|  Ktiot, 
H««tt  s  rvtlfbt. 

By  W1LLIAP9  OILBIRT^-Jtmet  Duji*. 
By   ERHEIT  OLiANTTI^IiB, 

The  Loil  Htaie**.  I  f  he  FdflUJECSr. 

A  Pulr  Colrtnist. 

ABDBRW  HALLIDAT,— E»tr  dJT  Fgiptr^ 
By  TBOMAS  BAJtJOT, 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAB  HAWTI10Blf& 

fiUlce  y\ieiitJA.    i  (iwfh*        Lovt;  —af  M  SA^um 
I-ortuiie*  Fwt  tJaiid    i'<^u4?VLl«^r«t «    Di^ 

Qetttrfi  Riii4.Id]|:iI)i>  The     SjteclT*      m'      lai* 

By  919  ARTQBR  BBLFS^Itui  da  Blruk 

By  a.  A.  KENT Y.-itHmt>  tba  jti«|^. 
By  HBADOB   H|I»U-2uabi:iiib«n«i»vctH«. 
By  JOHN    till,t,.~rt^^-^ant-mkmy. 
By  Mp«.  IIUN0ERPORJ9. 
A,  Maiden  all  Fkirlcjrai  Lailjr  ^'ermrr't  Flitf^t 

Tn  riutiuite  Vtjjg,  Tba  Red-HMU«4  Ji^T .^g^M, 

MAr«d.         (  PdCE'Alinik   TteTb#«GBtr»  ' 

A  Mened  StrttnEla,  llBBOiraoterhl  iver. 


Paikv  Free 

re*  1  J*tk  or  Gil^l 

^'fadt  vnil^be  Wiirid  SayV 

I  n  Lot*  enil  W  v . 

I'or  the  PCifi^. 

In  I'djtt]re:<.firre<B. 

Oij.r?«3Jnif  the  MeaKtonr, 

K  Hrjitt'*  PrnHlftfli. 

I'hv  Licit  Hoafi^ 
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Two-Sbuxino  Som.s—continuid, 
mw  Mrs.  CJL8HBL  HOBT^TIm  Lovef*  Craed 
MM.  QBOROB  HOOPBB.-Tbe  House  of  Raby, 
By  Mm.  AliFRBD  HUNT. 

That  Other  Penofi.  |  The  Leaden  Caskat 

Seir-Condemnad. 
By  MJLBK  BBRBHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  JLSHB  KIBO. 
A  Drawn  Game.   [Green.'  I  Papon's  Slara^ 
•The    Wearing    ot    the  |  Bell  Barry. 

By  BDMOMD  liBPBLIiBTIBB, 

Madame  Saiis-G«'ne. 

By  JOHN  I.BTB.-Tbe  Lladsayi. 
By  B.  LYMN  LIMTOH. 


Patricia  KembaU. 
The  World  W«U  Lost 
Under  which  Lord! 
PastonCarew. 
'My  Lore  I '    I    lone. 
With  •  S4ken  Thread. 


The  Atonement  of  Lean 

Dundas. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wnd. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Duicie  Evert  00. 


By  HBNRT  W.  LacY.-Gi(leon  Flayca. 
By  JUSTIN  MoCARTHY, 

Dear  Lady  Dtsdaia. 


>Vat0nlal«  NeightMurs. 
My  Eneiny'k  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  {  Camiola. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Mlia  Misanthrope. 


bunna  <^u>xot«. 

Maid  oi  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

The  Dictator. 

R«»d  PLiii  onds. 

The  Riddle  Rinff. 


By  H'^OH  MACCOLL. 

Mr.  Strantfer'k  Sealed  Packet. 

OBOSOB  MACl>OMAl4D.-Heatherand  Snow. 

By  AORB8  MACDONELIi.-Qua>(er  Cousfais. 

By  V.  H.  MALLOCK.-The  New  Republic. 

By  BRANDER  AATTHEWtt. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  Xi.  T.  MBADB^A  Soldier  of  FortOM. 

By  LBOMARD  MeRRICB. 

Th,'  Man  whu  waa  Good. 

By  Mra.  MOLE8WORTH. 

Halhercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  B.  MODOOCK. 

Dead  Man's  Secret.  |  From  Bosoio  of  the  Daep. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wor.dorful. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  HURRAY. 

BlFa  -       - 


A  Bit  <jf  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Mart  n's  Lhtie  GlrL 
Time  s  Revcnifes. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o^Naita. 


A  Model 

(oseph's  Coat. 
I  .oals  of  Pira. 
ValStranire.  J    Hearti 
Old  Blazer's  H^-ro. 
The  Way  of  the  Wodd. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement  .     _^^ 

By  the  Gate  of  the 
By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns.     |  Tbi*  Rishopa'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alios. 
By  HUME  MISBET. 
•Ban  Up  r  i  Dr.  Bernard  St  Vincent 

By  W.  B.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann's.  |  BiMy  BcUpw. 

By  QEORGBS  OHNET. 

Dr.  Rameau.  |  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love. 

By  MM.  OLIPHAMT. 

Whiteladles.  I  The  Greatest  Heiress  In 

Tba  Pnmfoca  Path  |     Hwgland. 

By  OUIDA. 

Two  Little  Wooden  8bo« 

Moths.  I  Bimbi. 

Pipistr^Do. 

A  ViUage  Commune. 

W.inda.  I  Othmar. 

Frescoes;      |  Guildarqy. 

In  Miireuima. 
A  Dog  of  Flanden.  Rufhno.        I  SyittO. 

Siena.  I  Axiadna.        Sant«  Barbara. 

Princess  NapraxfaM^  Two  Odenders. 

In  a  WhirerCity.  Ouida's     WiMloss,     W% 

FiiMKlsHP^  .     1    aadPiUbM 


HddbBondaMi 
Strathmore.  I  Chandoa. 
Idalia.  I  Tricotiin. 

Uitder  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gaga. 
-    ■  IPaswaL 


Puck. 


By  IffARGARST  ACHES  PAUL. 
By  JAMES  PAYN. 


Bentltick'is  TuTnr. 

A  Coi^nry  FaJliH^f. 
At  Mer  Meft-y,     1      Kit. 
Cedi'lTrysL    |    HalviiiH 
TJ]«  aylT^rdi  c»r  Cljftfe. 
r|j«  Ft^^E«^  £lrQ|hcF^ 

T)iQ  8e^  or  '^iEUbatld& 

i'-i!l'  1]  t'nrtuibM. 
II  ..iiijrtiui  Sloqrwai, 

Mltk  Aotvy  I  Hi];k)5plliLJi 
|>i]ilr:r  <Jnt  Kuul, 
Catli's  n'a  Vti4(. 

T]ie  LitU'in's  W;u^ 

Tini  T*ii£  m  nt6  Taum, 

Huiiidfty  T^ki. 


A  Per'frct  TrcH>urE, 
U'Uit  H*  il^M  Hef. 
A  LonTJiti^Lliil  AiifUlb 

iM^'jW'W'-mii,  Tdiks. 
Thfl  ftumr  MlUicn. 

A  Woman*  V^eufvinoK 
Tilt  Fiindy  St:^ peeFW^"* 

lxK«jii'Jritini!i'i  IC#.rv«>L 
Ijkc  FitKer,  LJite  :^on* 
fi.|;ifnei1  54:'nB^])i  TlMih 
KiKt  w*if*e^|,  irtit  w^tn, 
Le'4   Biicit   than  Wf'm 

Vihtir^L    j     By  Ptft^. 
fkiMie  Privata  VitwiL. 
A  GtwI'9  awnm  »  Th«fm 
Tlw    Mybterr    oi     Mlf^ 

bridce;     1    Vrom  RfcUa, 
TheWorU™lthBWLa. 
A  Prince  gi  ttw  Ii|i>jd. 


By  Mm.  CAM PSELL  PRAED. 

The  Ri,itu.LMi:E  ur  a  St^itiiLiu    I  ChtibUum  Ciurd» 
Oi4tUw  and  Iwivt^miiker.        |  Mni.  T  rv^it^ISisa 
The  5  QuI  of  C<HjJitc»  A  driiAn+ 

B;  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Ml&s  M^xH'uiJ  ^  Ailcun-i.tiUv 

Bf  CMARLmS   READE. 


Bf  CMARt 

It  h  Ncref  Ti3<j  t^Es  tg 

MvmJ.         [Turn  jut. 
Clitn.iia  Tolm'MiLfne. 

VtM]i^4-lf  kb  11  u  i'<liici&. 
L    [.'iiLc^  [^vD  Lunjf, 

CifLi,-i*  at  True  J^o^e, 
A I  t<  iliitwctfn  itiy  mi  »  TbieC 
A  Ten iiiki  Tcmptttl'in. 


»^ii]  Fl4y.      I  Hard  CaSll. 
Til*  Wandaf^nif  Mdr. 

Cic)Q<d  S^rT  ^ftfrf  Man,  ikc 

I'eif  Wtjrtui^ton, 

CxiE^th  ^^Aunju 

A  peT'^loij!^  Se_ 

A  Sbopttftiin, 

it»4di4Fi«i. 

A  WcrEQjj^Haiar, 

B.  RIDDEIiU 

Tha  L'nliih4Mli.'<4  Hf^uh^^ 
Tl.a    Mynmf   In    ralaca 

IdlcTakiL 


By  Mrm 

h'titv  Waser. 
Mnr'M>Hli0r'l  DiJ*iif. 

TfjD-   J'T-iuc*!    oif    Wales  9 
Giif U«n  I'dJty. 

By  P.  V.  ROBniaoit. 

Women  aiv  Stiiiitfe,         I  Th^  Woman  in.  tha  Darfc^ 
The  Han4i  of  Juiiicek 

By  W.  CCiARK  RUSBEt*!.. 


In  the  Miildtaf  W>:cb 
A  VoyaijB  tv  ih'-  C^fie. 
Uook    lur    ILb  BaTnLiHtck, 
TliB      ftlystrry      uf     ttii« 

*  Ocean  Star.' 
RQQLaacq:  UroJijr  ILiflawfl 


Mr  SluiJiitare  LrMibA 
Alune  un  1>Vid«  Wide  ^ 

The  fh^niooB  Dsatlk 
U  He  i\^  Maat 
li*Arl  Q\  Oak. 
Tlie  ConTicE  Shio. 

The  Tilt  ci  lb  a  Tan* 
Tha  Last  liatry. 


By  DEDItGB  AUatlSTUS  SALA. 
By  OEOROE  R.  Blina^ 


Hie  Rinf  0'  UiJlL 

hUty  J*ne  t^larrWd, 
TileAti^  Ti>'d.iijf* 
Drajuas  ol  Lh^ 
TltuklirtCiji's  Criiofl. 


2*jiti,       !  My  fwa  Wi^wk 

SL-ela«>4  fKNil  [h«  !i}3qw 
Titn  CoiumDnElrrk'^ac^ 
Dae^net  A^rtji^d. 


ART  If  OR  9K  E-rCHEJE  T^  A  Match  in  tha  Duk. 
By  »»  A,  iTBRIIiaAI^-Tha  Afu^m  Him, 

By  T,  W.  8Pft]im^ 

Ti^«  ^f  r*leH«s  el  IIdrw  I  8«eJK  to  L4ft. 
L^ba,  Tk*  iM  "^ 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


Two-Sbuximo  HovELB—COMlintud, 

By  ALAV  ST.  AUBYM. 

A  Fallow  o(  Trini^.  I  Orchard  DamereL 

The  jtuiior  Dmd.  I  In  th«  Pace  of  the  World. 

Master  of  St  BetMdkfs.   |  The  TremlMt  DUttooda. 
To  His  Own  Master. 
By  B.  LOUIB  BTBYBMBOM. 
New  Arabiiaii  Nitrbts. 
Bj  BOBBRT  BURTBBB^HaadleyCroM. 
By  WALTBB  THOBMBUBT. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

By  T.  ADOLPHU8  TBOIiLOVB. 
DUmond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  AMIHOMT  TROIXOPB. 


Fran  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
K«pt  in  the  Dark. 
The  Way  We  Uve  Now. 


The  Land-Learoen. 
The  American  Senator. 
Scarborough's  Family. 
Golden  Lion  of  Granpwe. 


By  P.  BUI  AM  OB  TBOLLOPB. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.  lAnne  Furaess. 

*'  -  *-  -si's  Progress^ 


Mabel's 


By  MABK  TWAIM. 


A  Tramp  Abroad 
Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Yankee  at  Court. 
Pleasure   Trip  oa    Conti- 
The  Gilded  Agp.     [nmt. 
Sketcl 


HuckMjerrjr  Film. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
White 


Stolen  WhJ 

Lile  on  the  Missk^ppi. 

j£i.oooiooo  Bank'Note. 

ches. 


By  C.  C.  PBABBR-TYTUIRr-MlstiMsJudlth. 

By  8ABAH  TYTLER. 
Bride^Pntt.  I  Lady  fiell  I  The  Huipienot  Family. 
Buried  Diamonds.  The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

Sc  Muneo's  City.  What  She  Came  Througk 

NoUease  Oblige.  |  Beauty  and  the  Beatt. 

Disappeared. 

By  ALLBH  aPWARD.-<2ueen  airahiflt  Owea. 

By  WM.  WB8TALU.-TfuR!Vfon«y. 

By  Hn.  WILIJAH80M.-A  Child  ^^'idow 

By  JOHN  8TBAMOB  WIMTBB. 

Regimental  Letrends 

^By  H.  P.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scot- 1  The   EngHshman  of  tk« 
land  Yard.                        I     Rue  Cain. 
By  HABQ. 


WTRKAB.-My  FUrtatkna. 


NBW  8BRIIS8  OF  TWO-SHILLING  NOYBL&C 

Bound  In  picture  doth,  flat  backs. 

Br  &&IBtJKl>  HlTCHELli. 


By  BDWIM  LBBfEB  AR1I0SJX 

Tim  Coriiu*!''*  o'  Hi,  Ki.Fio^iit. 

B^  Bli-  WALTER  B£SAKT* 

BL  ICAtt\eriii<  s  by  1  ij^'ei .  (  Tiiv  Hstseliju*?*!!* 

By  H.  0ftlDLOSB.-Aiii^ll«»Ju  Jo, 

By  nicD.  BOOKTIf^  X.C. 

1)l^[Ji  ^L)  rin  Llie  Lady  Lkliictlv^ 

By  mCft  DO  NO  Y  Alt. 

T>^  ai  TerrofH  |  VtacA&l  TriO,  DvteCtlVfl., 

By  O.  m.  PEN  If  .-A  Cilmjoa  Crim^ 

Sy  PAUL  QAULOT.-Tbe  Kcd  Sliir^ 

By  B^ar  ARTHUR  ORirFlTMS* 

By  OWEN  UALL,-trAEk  ui  M  SEunn. 

By  Bmmr  hartb. 

Luck  RAjirUig  Cjiulp,  liii.    j  CaL  SLv t^ml Llc't  Clfaflt. 

tn  a  HoUo*  o<  %h9  TmI,.        FrmaKc*  of  Jack  limJiai 

£j|,^t^''^  *^i^  Green  fiipi  ict^  |  Sa^ty  Doi^m. 

By  UEAOOM  UlLL.    ZoJtili^i,  tlse  DettictlT^ 


1  TUe  T^niple  of  Deatl^ 


Ta«rardt  tbe 

By  BERTRAK  niTFORH* 

The  Luck  ofj^trrrirtl  IVMt^i'i^y.  i    The  Kio^'t 

By  J.  E.  KUDIJOCK, 

M ^! iJ  ^t  it:  'I u  a*s'i  K oLtft  I i  .=<id, 

Br  CHRISTIE  HURRA  Y.^itu  ijwn.  Gha^ 

ByOUJDA. 

SyrtLn.  I  Iht  Whtcfi  o^f  Hda**^ 

By  JAtt.  PATH,— ^f<^H^.-m  Pirk  Wtttttln^^a. 

By  I>OEtA  RUSSELL. 

By  OEORC£  R>  Sftf S. 

Lb  LoQdoA'^  Hi^jirr.  I  R'^k^L^f""  Aii'1  Vaffjibacbdi 

By  PRANR  QTOCKTOIT. 

B^  fililtriOWNEI^.— TAlcCrfih«S.i<rp«itt. 

By  J^  ATTACH  TYTLeR.— Citoycnnc  laciiu«aia«i 

ALLPl^   I'PWAHU,— Qo*oifci»iEi%t  Owen, 

By  Fp  W/VRDEN,    Jo4Ji,tlieCiirit« 

BY  RON  Webber;  %.rf  *n*i  &{W!r^i«, 

By  JOHN  &TRAHGB  WHITER* 

By  LOUIS  Z  A  He  WILL. 

A  Niii>    '  '  r<>  Miracle^ 


SIXPENNY  GOPYRIGHT  NOYBL8. 

By  OB  ANT  ALLBM.-Tbe  Tents  of  Shem.       By  BBBTBAM  B[ITyOBD.-TheGun.Runner. 


By  FHAMK  BABRBTT.- Fettered  for  Ufa. 
By  ABMOLD  BBNMBTT. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel 
By  WALTBB  BB8ANT. 

Gtbeoa  


ChUdren  of 

For  Falib  and  Freedom. 
Dorothy  Forster. 


AU  Soru  and  Condltionsof 

Men. 
TheOranceGlrL 


^ iranceGL 

By  BBBJLHt  and  BICB. 

\  Butterfly. 


Ready-Motioy  Mortlboy 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

Buchanan 


The  Golden 

1  he  Monks  of  Thetema. 

By  BOBBBT 

Tbe  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  |  God  and  the  Man. 
FozgioTe  Manor. 
By  B.  BABIMO-OOUItD. 
Red  Spidet.  I  Eve 

*^     ByHALLCAIMB. 
ASooofHagar.  |  The  Deemstac 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
By  WILKIB  COLLIMB. 

•    '•    ' Man  and  Wife. 

The  Dead  Secret 
The  New  Magilalen. 


Amadale.    |    No 
The  Moonstone. 
The  Woman  in  White. 


By  B.  ■.  CBOKBB. 


Pretty  Miss  NerOe. 
Beyond  the  Pale. 


Diana  Barrlnitton. 
ABlrdofFaaMge. 

A  Famdy 
By  THOH^B  HABDT. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
B!7  B.LBPBIiXtBTIBR.-MadameSanS'Gteau 
By  B.liYllM  XaMTOM.-Patrlda  K( 


By  D.  CHBI8TIB  MUBBAT^joeephs  Coat. 

ByHUHBMI8BBT.-BaJl  Up 

~ty  OUIDA. 


I     Moths      .      .     

Held  b  Bondace.  1    Under  Two  Flags.   I  Clian  ioa. 


Puck. 


Strathnore.     | 


Ihe 


I 


Tricotrltt. 
Chan  ioa, 
Ariadne. 


I     Friendshii 

Two  Lftde  Wooden  S 

By  JAMB8  PATM. 
WaJtar's  Word.  |  Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

By  CHBBLB8  BBADB. 


Griffith  Geunt. 
FoulPUr.    I    Hard  Cash. 
Prg      Woffington  ;     and 

Christie  Johnstone. 
A  Terrible  lemptatlon. 


Put  Yourself  fai  Hto  PUce. 
The    Cloister    and    tJk« 

Hearth. 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 


Love  Me  LJttle.  Love  Me  Lonir. 
By  W.  CLABK  BUB8BI<L.-The  Convict  Ship. 
By  OBOBOB  B.  8IH8.-Mary  Jane's  Memotrs. 
By  BOBBBT  liOUIff  8TBVBBBOB. 

New  Arabian  Nu^hts 
By  WU.LIAM  WSBTAUEi. 

With  the  Red  Eagle. 

By  BMIIA  BOI.A. 

TheDewnfaA        |    The  Dfam>Shop.        f   Mooqr. 
\        Rome.        I        Puis. 

ByJUSTIB  HoOABTHT. 

A  Short  History  o(  0«r  Own  Timet. 
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